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DEDICATION. 


The  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
find  in  the  following  pages  a  justification  of  the  indulgence  and 
generosity  which  they  have  extended  to  the  writer,  and  which  havo  at 
once  impelled  him  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  devote  to  the  present 
work  the  needful  years  of  study. 

The  writer  also  hopes  that  the  resoarch  fellowships,  instituted  by 
tho  enlightened  liberality  of  the  college,  while  held  by  more  dis- 
tinguished successors,  may  perhaps  be  judged  hereafter  to  be  not 
ignobly  inaugurated  by  the  first  holder  with  this  book. 
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The  following  work  requires  some  prefatory  notice,  to  explain  the 
delay  in  its  appearance,  to  apologise  for  its  shortcomings,  and  to 
indicate  those  friends  to  whose  encouragement  and  help  it  owes  so 
much. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  had  liberally  helped  the 

XAsia  Minor  Exploration  Fund,  required  from  me  a  contribution ;  and 
from  the  effort  to  make  the  lecture  worthy  of  the  audience  this  book  has 
grown. 

In  May  1886  the  first  sketch  of  it  was  read  before  the  Society.  The 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  distraction  caused  by  other  work  both 
as  a  Professor  (first  in  Oxford  and  afterwards  in  Aberdeen),  and  as  a 
traveller  (I  left  London  for  Smyrna  the  day  after  reading  the  paper, 
and  spent  considerable  part  of  the  summer  of  1886,  1887,  and  1883  in 
Asia  Minor),  delayed  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  sketch. 
In  the  beginning  of  April,  1888,  I  brought  the  complete  MS.  with 
me  to  London  to  hand  over  to  the  printer.*  I  discovered,  thirty-six 
hours  after  starting  from  Aberdeen,  that  the  manuscript  was  no  longer 
in  the  bag  where  I  had  placed  it,  and  which  had  been  for  most  of  the 
time  close  to  my  hand,  and  I  have  never  found  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  time  or  manner  of  its  loss  (I  have  no  other  reason  to  suspect 
myself  of  somnambulism).  At  that  time  the  manuscript  was  about  as 
long  as  Part  I.  of  the  present  work.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
rewrite  the  paper  in  its  original  form.  All  notes  for  it  had  been 
destroyed,  and  when,  after  months  spent  partly  in  travel  and  partly 
in  despair,  I  began  to  rewrite  it,  the  task  proved  impossible.  Tho 
literary  form,  which  it  had  been  my  ambition  to  give  to  my  treatment 
of  the  subject,  could  not  be  recovered ;  not  merely  had  I  -  no  time  and 
no  heart  to  go  through  the  work  of  writing  and  rewriting,  but  also  I 
had  lost  in  residence  at  home  the  inspiration  that  formerly  arose  from 
intimate  familiarity  with  and  love  of  the  country  and  tho.soonery. 
I  have  therefore  worked  into  Part  I.  everything  that  I  could  recollect 
of  the  lost  paper;  and  I  have  added  in  Part  II.  my  collection  of 
material  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  bearing  on  geography  and  seems  to  be  new. 

*  It  was  practically  complete  in  February  1886,  when  I  read  considerable  extracts 
from  it  before  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 
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%e  organisers  of  the  Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund  and  tho 
contributors  to  it,  private  individuals  and  corporations  like  the  Royal 
Geographical  SocietyLthe  Society  for  the  Promotion.  of  Hellenic  Studies 
in  England,  and  the  Ottoman  Railway  Company  through  theii  maaager, 
Mr.  E.  Purser,  have  been  the  real  authors  of  this  work.  The  reward 
they  wish  for  lies  in  the  scientific  results,  and  in  estimating  these,  there 
must  be  reckoned  not  merely  the  present  writer's  works  (whether  those 
already  published  or  that  history  which,  if  circumstances  are  propitious, 
may  hereafter  be  completed),  but  also  the  works  of  those  who  have  boon 
trained  in  tho  first  instance  through  the  oxpoditious  made  in  connection 
with  the  Fund,  chief  among  whom  I  may  reckon  Professor  J.  R.  S. 
Storrett  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Tho  brilliant  explorations  of  Prof. 
Sterrett  were  inaugurated  by  four  months'  preliminary  training  with 
our  Exploration  Fund ;  and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  stating  that 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  Asia  Minor  exploration,  but  for  the 
invitation  to  join  in  our  expedition  of  1883.  The  credit  and  honour  of 
his  admirable  work  are  not  diminished  by  giving  a  share  to  the  English 
Fund :  indeed,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Shelley  *  his 
own  share  of  tho  glory  is  only  increased  by  giving  away  a  little  of  it. 

I  am  specially  bound  to  express  my  gratitude  both  to  tho  Collego 
and  to  tho  Fund.t  for  the  confidence  and  generosity  which  they  havo 
shown  in  making  so  little  restriction  on  me,  in  leaving  so  much  to  my 
own  discretion,  and  in  making  mo  practically  complete  master  of  my 
own  time  and  work  during  all  the  period  of  my  connection  with  them. 

To  mention  in  detail  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  help,  and 
information  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  would  require  a  separato 
chapter.  I  have  utilised  everybody  I  knew  in  every  way  possible,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  cannot  now  even  thank  them,  but  mention  one 
or  two  names  as  specimens.  'Ek  A«>s  dp^di/xeada :  tho  Camden  Professor 
of  History,  Mr.  Pelham,  has  done  so  much  for  the  Fund  that  every  one 
will  recognise  the  propriety  of  mentioning  him  before  any  other. 

In  one  case  only  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  tho  best  help  that  I 
could  get,  viz.,  on  p.  173.  After  I  had  already  written  my  own  theory 
as  to  the  pragmateutes,  Mr.  Pelham  pointed  out  to  me  that  actor  was 
the  proper  equivalent.  But  it  seemed  to  me  more  fair  in  this  case, 
as  Ben  Jon  son  says,  "  to  put  weaker  and  no  doubt  less  pleasing  of  mine 
own  than  to  defraud  so  happy  a  genius  of  his  right  by  my  loathed 
usurpation,"  and  to  give  Mr.  Pelham's  view  in  the  Addenda  under  his 
own  name.  Tho  change  needed  in  my  text  is  little  more  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  actor  for  negotiator  in  two  or  three  cases;  all  inferences 

*  Epipsychidion,  174  ff. 

t  Directed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  tho  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  the  lute 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Pelham  from  the  first :  in  more  recent  years  also  of  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freahfield,  with  Mr.  6.  A.  Macmillan  as  Honorary 
Secretary. 
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follow  equally,  whichever  servilo  titlo  is  used.  But  in  general  I  have 
used  the  best  I  could  find ;  Prof.  Th.  Mommsen  has  often  generously 
interrupted  his  own  work  to  answer  my  questions ;  Mr;  By  water  was 
often  a  present  help ;  and  many  friends  in  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  have  given  me  invaluable  help  in  numberless  ways  which 
I  gratefully  remember. 

While  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  work  up  to  the  present  has 
been  given  me  by  the  Travelling  Archaeological  Studentship,  instituted 
by  the  late  Professor  M.  Bernard,  by  the  Research  Fellowship  to  which 
Exeter  College  elected  mo,  and  by  the  Exploration  Fund,*  the  training 
and  the  incentive  are  due  to  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  Consul-General  in 
Anatolia  from  1878  to  1882,  in  whose  company  and  by  whose  invitation 
I  made  two  long  joumnys  }n  th«  omiTi+ry  jn  1881  and  1882)  To  him 
and  his  subordinate  officers,  especially  Colonel  ChermBide,  Major  Bonnet, 
and  the  late  Colonel  Stewart,  who  was  killed  on  his  way  back  from 
Khartum,  I  am  indebted  for  help  in  numberless  ways.f 

The  coins  at  the  British  Museum,  described  to  me  especially  by  Mr. 
Head,  or  seen  by  me,  have  often  helped  me  over  a  gap :  would  that  tho 
wonderful  collection  of  M.  Waddington  were  public  property,  whether 
in  a  descriptive  work  or  in  any  other  way !  Without  the  constant  help 
of  the  "  Historia  Numorum,"  many  trains  of  reasoning  in  the  present 
work  would  not  have  suggested  themselves;  and  a  slight  taste  of 
M.  Waddington's  collection  in  1882  enables  me  to  realise  how  much  this 
book  loses  for  want  of  better  knowledge  of  it. 

Throughout  the  work  I  have  been  helped  in  various  ways  by  my 
wife,  and  numerous  slight  typographical  orrors  wore  dotected  by  her  in 
finally  reading  the  proofs.^ 

Finally,  I  am  specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Hogarth  for  volunteering  to 
go  over  the  proofs  and  to  make  tho  Index  of  4  Authors  Quoted,'  for 
many  salutary  criticisms  and  useful  suggestions,  and  most  of  all,  for  that 
intelligent  sympathy  which  is  able  to  find  human  life  and  history  in 
earth  and  atmosphere,  and  which  is  unfortunately  so  much  less  common 
now-a-days  in  our  own  country  than  it  was  among  our  older  scholars 
and  is  still  among  foreign  scholars.  The  narrowness  which  would  limit 
the  study  of  antiquity  to  fireside  perusal  of  a  few  great  authors,  is  so 
easy  and  seductive  an  error,  that  few  are  conscious  of  its  narrowness. 

*  It  is  in  justice  necessary  to  add  that,  quite  apart  from  these  sources,  and  apart  also 
from  our  own  time  aud  work,  my  wife  and  myself  have  been  much  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  the  expense  of  our  explorations  in  Asia  Minor. 

f  I  owe  to  Colonel  Chermside  the  explanation  of  the  term  passus,  viz.  that  passus 
does  not  mean  a  44  a  pace,"  but  a  complete  motion  of  the  body  involving  two  pares. 
A  different  and  far-fetohed  explanation  of  the  word  is  given  in  Zft.  f.  Latoin.  Lexico- 
graphic, 1880,  p.  567. 

%  She  also  compiled  the  index  to  Part  I.,  after  I  hod  started  for  Turkey,  with  even 
too  great  minuteness  and  patience.  It  is  therefore  more  complete  than  the  index  to 
Part  II.,  see  p.  12. 
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Of  the  references  made  to  ancient  authors  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  95  per  cent,  have  been  found  in  my  own  perusal  of  the 
original  documents,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  and  still  far  from  com- 
plete. The  great  majority  of  them  have  already  been  used  by  some  one 
or  other  of  the  modern  authorities,  though  no  single  modern  writer  has 
made  any  tolerable  collection  of  the  references;  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  added  the  decisive  passage,  which  completes  the  chain  of 
evidence.  Even  those  references  which  have  been  already  used  by 
modern  geographers  have  not  been  taken  at  second  hand,  nor  even 
merely  verified  in  the  original  authorities.  My  scheme  has  been  (after 
several  experiences  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  accepting  wrong  con- 
jectures of  modern  writers)  to  make  an  absolutely  fresh  work  founded 
on  the  ancient  authorities  alono,  in  which  the  geographical  situation, 
the  natural  surroundings  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  each  city, 
should  be  set  forth  in  an  account  of  its  history.  That  scheme  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  present  work,  in  which  topography  gets  the  lion's  share 
in  Part  II.,  while  some  general  reflexions  on  the  effect  exercised  by 
natural  situation  and  surroundings  on  the  history  of  the  population 
compose  Part  I. ;  but  though  the  greater  scheme  is  interrupted  for  the 
present,  yet  my  belief  is,  that  the  vigorous  criticism  which  I  should 
like  to  arouse,  and  the  stimulus  and  preoision  which  I  hope  may  be 
given  to  farther  exploration  of  the  country,  may  really  facilitate  the 
completion  of  the  larger  work.  Had  circumstances  permitted,  my  desire 
was  to  complete  that  undertaking  myself ;  but  the  current  of  events, 
which  at  one  time,  by  no  choice  of  my  own,  prescribed  this  work  for  me 
and  drifted  me  into  a  position  of  unique  advantage  for  it,  is  now  making 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  me  to  continue.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  always  present  in  my  mind,  while  writing  Part  II.,  the  intention 
to  make  it  useful  for  the  successors  who  may  carry  out  the  larger 
undertaking.*  What  they  can  find  elsewhere  I  do  not  try  to  give 
them. 

In  order  to  keep  down  the  "size  of  the  book,  I  have  in  numberless 
cases  restricted  myself  to  an  obscure  hint  or  a  dogmatio  statement, 
where  I  might  have  spent  pages  in  clothing  the  bare  fact  with  life,  and 
expressing  it  in  its  relations  to  human  history.  This  rigorous  self- 
denial  was  necessary  if  Part  II.  was  to  appear  before  tho  publio  at 
present.  The  ordinary  reader  will  find  it  a  mere  mass  of  dry  dust  and 
lifeless  details,  but  he  may  be  sure  that  human  life  is  latent  in  every 
detail,  and  that,  whether  or  no  the  present  writer  possesses  the  art  of 
expressing  that  life,  it  can  be  so  set  forth  in  a  larger  picture  as  to 
possess  the  deep  interest  of  real  history. 

From  the  arrangement  and  compression  thus  imposed  on  tho  writer, 

•  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say  that  an  unusual  number  of  the  necessary 
qualities  are  united  in  Mr.  Hogarth,  whose  co-operation  in  the  exploration  of  tho  country 
has  been  my  greatest  help  in  recent  years. 
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arises  much  that  may  be  found  puzzling  in  the  order  of  exposition  and 
in  the  proportion  of  the  parts.  It  may  almost  seem  as  if  the  space 
devoted  to  each  name  were  inversely  proportionate  to  its  historical 
importance;  and  it  is  almost  strictly  true  that  the  attention  given  to 
any  place  is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  subject. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  write  a  hundred  pages  about  Ephesos, 
Celaenae,  or  Smyrna  :  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  writing  a  score  about 
these  and  many  other  great  names.  The  civilising  power  of  the 
14  Mother  of  Sipylos,"  in  early  time,  culminating  in  the  Smyrna  of  the 
Boman  period  with  its  "  Golden  Street "  extending  from  her  temple 
right  across  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  exercises  an  extraordinary 
fascination  on  all  that  have  come  under  her  influence,  and  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  the  fascination  universal  on  educated  minds  is  the 
literary  art ;  the  artist,  however,  is  still  to  be  discovered.  In  this  book, 
on  the  contrary,  even  the  attempt  has  been  precluded  by  the  lex  opens ; 
and  if  the  reader  wishes  to  find  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  great 
cities,  he  must  use  the  index  to  Part  II.,  collect  the  disiecta  membra 
from  it  and  from  the  ordinary  authorities,  and  breathe  the  life  into  the 
fragments  by  his  own  historical  genius. 

Similarly  if  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  map  and  the  topo- 
graphical discussions  which  are  given  in  this  work,  hit  the  truth,  much 
light  must  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  long  warfare  between  the 
Saracens  or  the  Turks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  early  or  later  Byzantine 
rulers  on  the  other  hand.  The  numerous  discussions  on  special  points 
in  these  campaigns  will  show  how  much  use  has  been  made  of  this 
hithorto  almost  untouched  source  of  topographical  information;  but, 
however  delightful  a  task  it  would  be  to  write  the  story  of  the  long 
struggle  waged  by  Mohammedanism  for  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  and  the  references  to  it 
must  be  picked  out  by  those  who  will  from  the  mass  of  details. 

After  some  preliminary  studies  published  in  my  earlier  papers,  I 
was  in  1883-4  driven  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  hope  of  progress  in 
the  geography  of  Asia  Minor  lay  in  the  discovery  of  new  authorities ; 
and  I  resolved  to  read  over  the  Byzantine  authors,  the  Acta  Conciliorum, 
and  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  authorities,  for  the 
purpose.  I  know  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learned 
from  these  documents ;  but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  95  per  cent, 
of  my  quotations  were  copied  out  as  I  came  on  them  in  my  reading,  and 
that  most  of  them  have  been  re-read  several  times  in  the  original 
authorities  while  the  proofs  have  been  going  through  the  press.  As  to 
the  remaining  5  per  cent,,  they  had  escaped  me  while  making  my 
original  collections,  and  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  them  by 
seeing  them  quoted  by  modern  authorities ;  but  in  such  cases  I  havo 
always  gone  to  the  original  source,  studied  each  passage  in  its  context, 
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and  copied  it  out  as  I  read  it.*  One  or  two  exceptions,  where  I  had  not 
access  to  the  original  authority,  are  mentioned  as  such  and  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer  from  whom  I  take  them.  While  making 
my  own  independent  study  of  the  country,  I  carefully  avoided  using 
any  modern  works,  except  of  course  tho  indispensable  foundation  laid 
by  Prof.  H.  Kiepert  in  his  maps;  but  my  intention  has  been,  after 
finishing  my  own  first  sketch,  to  peruse  afresh  all  that  has  been  said  by 
modern  authorities  with  a  view  to  comparison,  and  to  give  every  one 
the  credit  for  everything  that  he  had  said  rightly.  Absolute  want  of 
time,  unless  the  completion  of  this  work  was  to  be  delayed  for  a  whole 
year,  has  provontcd  me  from  doing  this  as  fully  as  I  intended ;  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  apologising  to  any  writer  whose  thoughts 
I  have  appropriated  either  unconsciously  through  ignorance  of  his 
priority  or  carelessly  through  forgetfulness  of  my  debt  to  him.  Every 
instance  of  the  kind  is  regretted  deeply  by  me  and  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  plan  and  intention  of  my  work,  which  I  once  hoped  would 
contain  an  outline  of  the  history  of  discovery  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
introduction  to  Part  II.  I  have  spoken  more  fully  about  my  debt  to 
modern  writers. 

It  will  bo  found  that  I  have  referred  more  frequently  to  the  errors 
of  modern  authorities  than  to  their  excellencies.  This  is  greatly  due 
to  the  above-mentioned  failure  to*  complete  tho  plan  of  the  work ;  and 
every  one  who  takes  into  consideration  that  more  faults  are  pointed  out 
in  Prof.  H.  Kiepert's  works  than  in  those  of  any  other  modern  scholar, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  appreciate  Kiepert's  absolute 
devotion  to  truth,  his  marvellously  wide  knowledge,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  that  knowledge  is  placed  at  the  service  of  students,  as  well 
as  my  own  conviction  that  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  in  mo  to  praise 
him,  every  one  who  does  this  will  understand  that  my  corrections  are 
really  a  homage  to  the  authority  and  the  value  of  the  writers  criticised : 
I  should  rarely  criticise  them  were  it  not  necessary  to  prevent  their 
deservedly  high  authority  from  giving  wide  currency  to  thoir  occasional 
faults.  If  I  succeed  in  rousing  any  one  to  make  a  minute  and  sharp 
criticism  of  this  book,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the  salutary  medicine  lie 
may  administer,  provided  he  teaches  me  better. 

I  can  truly  say  that  it  gives  me  far  greater  pleasure  to  confirm  an 
identification  proposed  by  previous  geographers  than  to  correct  one  that 
seems  to  me  mistaken.  The  contemplation  of  human  error  impresses 
one  with  the  vanity  of  human  effort,  and  the  sense  that  one's  own  turn 
to  be  corrected  must  soon  come.  Moreover  the  correcting  of  a  previous 
error  has  often  involved  pages  of  extra  argument,  which  I  would  gladly 
have  spared  myself  and  my  readers. 

*  Circumstances  prevented  me  from  making  a  final  revision  of  the  references,  but  I 
hope  to  do  this  before  the  book  appears,  and  add  a  list  of  errata. 
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Among  the  acknowledgment  of  previous  work  made  in  the 
beginning  of  Part  II.,  I  observe  that  too  little  has  been  said  of  the 
£oole  Francaiso  d'Athenes.  Besides  the  statement  made  on  p.  101,  that 
its  journal,  the  '  Bulletin  do  Correspondance,'  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  aid  the  student  of  Asia  Minor,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  the 
first  young  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  were  members  of 
the  Jilcolo  Francaiso.  MM.  Duchesne  and  Collignon  in  1876,  sot  the 
example  of  plunging  boldly  into  the  heart  of  what  was  then  an  unknown 
land.  They  had  little  in  the  way  of  proper  equipment,  and  had  every- 
thing to  learn  about  the  method  of  travel  in  Mohammedan  lands. 
Accordingly  they  havo  suffered  the  fate  of  most  originators  in  research. 
Their  work  has  been  superseded  by  other  more  elaborate  and  better 
equipped  investigations,  which  in  their  turn  must  suffer  the  samo  fate 
at  the  hand  of  subsequent  workers  in  the  same  field.  But  no  account  of 
exploration  in  Asia  Minor  will  ever  be  complete  without  an  honourable 
mention  of  their  names. 

In  tho  Epilogue  to  Vol.  V.  of  his  great  work,  •  Histoiro  de  l'Art  dans 
l'Antiquite,"  p.  899,  Monsieur  G.  Perrot  says  "  co  sera  un  travail  pour 
le8  bibliographes  de  l'avenir,  quo  de  rtunir  les  titres  do  tous  les  articles 
oh  M.  Ramsay  a  oparpille,  dans  jo  ne  sais  combien  des  recueils  differents, 
les  precieux  renseignements  qu'il  a  recueillis.  Que  de  peine  il  leur 
aurait  epargnee  en  ecrivant  un  livre  ! " 

I  can  answer  only  by  tho  question,  "who  would  publish  the  book?" 
In  the  present  instance  my  best  thanks  are  duo  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  through  whose  liberality  this  book  is  able  to  appear.  The  text 
has  been  altered  and  cut  about  during  the  printing  in  a  way  that  has 
at  onco  greatly  shortened  tho  time  of  its  composition,  and  increased  the 
expense  of  its  printing.  In  many  cases,  where  my  reasoning  depends 
on  the  balancing  of  many  different  arguments  drawn  from  widely 
separate  sources,  the  task  has  been  much  facilitated  by  having  the 
whole  of  my  previous  work  always  before  me  in  a  printed  yet  only 
provisional  form.  The  correcting  and  revising  of  tho  proofs  took  in 
many  places  moro  timo  and  work  than  the  first  composition.  I  give  as 
a  single  example  tho  following.  In  August  1889,  ton  complete  and 
undivided  days'  work  was  devoted  to  about  fourteen  pages  of  print, 
which  during  that  time  grew  into  nearly  twenty  pages. 

During  great  part  of  the  period  since  tho  printing  began,  it  has 
been  in  my  power  to  correct  freely  what  was  in  print ;  and  while  I 
have  fully  availed  myself  of  this  power,  I  have  been  much  encouraged 
by  finding  that,  although  I  was  continually  discovering  new  matter 
and  new  arguments,  and  have  often  been  able  to  cut  out  the  word 
"  perhaps  "  from  my  pages,  and  to  substitute  comparative  certainty  for 
probability,  I  have  rarely  been  obliged  after  expressing  in  this  book  an 
opinion  about  the  situation  of  any  city,  to  alter  that  opinion,  even  when 
it  was  formed  on  grounds  that  were  in  my  first  draught  expressly  said 
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to  give  a  mere  probability.  Yet  so  closely  does  the  whole  of  Part  II. 
hang  together,  that  the  addition  of  a  sentence  or  the  specification  of 
another  site  in  the  later  parts  of  the  work  has  frequently  necessitated 
a  score  or  more  of  slight  modifications  throughout  the  proofs.  My 
views  have  changed  greatly  while  writing,  but  the  change  has  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  way  of  steady  growth.  Minor  changes  have  been 
innumerable ;  some  specimens  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  preface. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  now  found  it  necessary  to  alter  in  this 
general  and  more  mature  study  a  number  of  opinions  stated  in  my 
earlier  papers,  founded  on  a  narrower  view  of  single  districts.  Few 
changes  (though  many  additions)  are  needed  as  yet  in  my  44  Antiquities 
of  Southern  Phrygia  and  the  Border  Lands,"  1887-8,  or  in  my  44  Cities 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  Part  II.,"  1887.*  More  are  required  in 
44  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  Part  I.,"  1884,f  and  still  more  in  earlier  papers. 
But  I  can  still  point  to  the  following  identifications,  mado  in  consequence 
of  the  experience  of  1881  and  1882,  and  printed  years  ago,  as  justifying 
confidence  in  my  maturer  opinions  of  1890  :  the  very  names  show  how 
obscure  and  difficult  were  the  problems  that  were  solved  in  many  of 
these  cases — Brouzos,  Hieropolis  and  Otrous  and  Stektorion  approxi- 
mately, Akroenos,  Augustopolis,  Aquae  Sarvenae,  i.e.  Basilika  Therma 
(the  widely  divergent  opinions  since  expressed  by  Kiepert  and 
Hirschfeld  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  attain  certainty  about  them), 
Anaboura,  Metropolis  with  Rhotrini  or  Rhocreni  Fontes,  Amblada 
•with  various  small  Pisidian  villages,  Larissa  and  Aigai  in  Aeolis, 
Neonteichos,  Temnos,  Sasitna,  Nazianzos. 

The  chronology  of  the  various  parts  of  the  book  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  those  who  may  use  it,  inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  of  topics, 
which  has  a  rather  haphazard  appearance,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  order 
of  discovery,  tempered  by  consideration  of  the  convenience  of  printing 
(a  consideration  which  is,  I  fear,  not  so  apparent  as  to  be  recognizable 
without  an  express  statement). 

Part  I.,  Chapters  I -III.,  and  Part  II.,  Chapters  L  to  S  and  part  of  T, 
were  written  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  after  returning  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  were  printed  in  the  early  months  of  1889.  The  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  tho  Aberdeen  University  So-sion,  during  which  I  find  that 
no  work  involving  the  comparison  of  many  authorities  is  possible.^ 

*  A  complete  change  is  made  as  regards  Tcmenothyrai,  Germa  and  Eudokias  of 
Galatia. 

t  Kerttapa,  Sanaos,  Soa,  Tiberiopolis,  and  tho  arrangement  of  part  of  the  com- 
parative table,  are  the  chief  changes. 

X  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  statement  and  the  fact  that  my  "  Study  of 
Phrygian  Art,  I.,"  "Lnodiceia  and  Sinethandos,"  "  Syro-Cappadocinn  Monuments  in 
Asia  Minor,"  "Inscriptions  Inedites  d'Asie  Mincure,"  and  four  papers  on  "Early 
Christian  Monuments  in  Phrygia"  were  written  during  the  winter.  Such  papers, 
involving  little  research  at  the  moment,  but  merely  stating  results  of  previous  study, 
can  bo  written  piecemeal,  being  taken  up  in  occasional  hours  of  leisure. 
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Part  II  was  almost  finished,  the  proofs  corrected,  and  the  whole  set  up 
in  pages  during  the  five  months,  May  to  September,  1889.  I  had  hoped 
to  finish  the  work  during  that  time ;  but  two  papers  for  the  •  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies'  took  up  too  much  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  the  task  was  still  incomplete..  October  to  December,  1889, 
were  entirely  taken  up,  partly  with  college  duties,  partly  with  an 
engagement  rashly  entered  into  with  Dr.  Westcott  to  give  a  lecture  in 
Cambridge  on  October  18  ;  during  these  months  Mr.  Hogarth  and 
Mrs.  Ham  say  helped  me  by  reading  the  proofs.  In  the  next  three 
months,  the  brief  Christmas  vacation  and  occasional  hours  of  leisure  in 
the  intervals  of  college  work  sufficed  only  to  finish  Part  II.,  pp.  407- 
451,*  to  write  the  Addenda,  to  prepare  the  maps  and  to  revise  the 
whole.  Part  I.,  Chapters  IV.-VIIL,  together  with  this  preface,  were 
written  in  April  and  May,  1890  :  owing  to  a  change  of  plan  in  the  print- 
ing, it  became  necessary  either  to  alter  the  entiro  paging  of  Part  II. 
with  the  index  of  authors  and  all  the  references,  or  to  fill  up  exactly 
pages  1-88.    As  the  least  of  two  evils  the  latter  course  was  preferred.! 

Besides  the  time  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  have  been 
collecting  material  with  the  view  to  a  "Local  History  of  Asia  Minor" 
since  1883,  and  most  of  this  material  has  been  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  work  in  accordance  with  my  principle  of  giving  everything  I 
can  say  about  all  but  the  great  places,  except  what  has  been  already 
correctly  said  in  the  ordinary  authorities. 

In  stating  my  opinions  I  have  tried  to  steer  between  two  dangers, 
on  the  one  hand  merely  leaving  a  choice  between  alternatives  to  the 
reader,  on  the  other  hand  stating  my  own  opinion  too  absolutely,  as  if 
there  were  no  difficulty  in  the  choice.  It  is  easier  for  one  who  knows 
the  country  to  make  the  choice,  and  I  have  put  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  opinion  to  which  I  incline  in  each  case.  Of  the  two  dangers  it  is 
preferred  to  incur  the  charge  of  dogmatism  and  confidence  rather  than 
of  helplessness.  My  principle  has  been  to  carry  out  each  train  of 
reasoning  to  its  extreme  consequences  and  present  a  definite  result :  it 
is  a  real  step  to  have  a  distinct  theory  to  test  by  subsequent  discovery, 
even  where  the  proofs  are  confessedly  incomplete. 

A  series  of  indexes  are  required  to  make  such  a  work  as  this 
thoroughly  useful ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  the  two  which  are  given 
are  not  sufficient.  But  to  make  a  sufficiently  minute  set  of  indexes 
would  have  added  seriously  to  the  expense  and  would  have  postponed 
the  publication  for  another  year :  a  new  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in 
1890  will  take  up  my  whole  time  till  the  beginning  of  college  duties. 
The  index  of  authors  will  show  where  most  remains  undone  by  the 

*  Hence  the  very  summary  way  in  which  the  last  provinces,  Famphjlia,  Caria, 
Lycia,  are  treated  :  pp.  452-460  were  added  in  May,  and  a  footnote,  p.  454,  in  September. 

f  Miscalculation  of  my  MS.  produced  some  inequalities  in  the  execution ;  and  a  con- 
cluding chapter  has  been  omitted. 
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present  writer,  that  may  yield  further  information.  The  proper  names 
for  the  Index,  as  far  as  regards  Part  II.,*  were  all  marked  by  myself, 
the  transcription  and  arrangement  being  performed  by  the  index-maker 
of  the  B.G.S.  I  have  intended  to  insert  in  this  index  all  names 
and  words  that  were  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  helping  the  student  of 
history  or  geography ;  but  modern  Turkish  names  are  usually  omitted. 

In  regard  to  the  spoiling  of  ancient  names  of  places,  my  original 
intention  was,  to  transliterate  the  Greek  form  in  all  cases  except  a  few 
names  like  Iconium,  which  are  household  words ;  but  when  the  proofs 
came  to  hand,  it  was  obvious  that  this  principle  had  not  been  carried 
out  completely.  It  then  seemed  preferable  to  leave  the  variety  of  forms 
than  to  weary  the  printer  by  correcting  every  c  to  k  and  every  us  to  os, 
or  vice  versa.  In  some  cases  the  variation  is  intentional :  Cilicia 
denotes  the  country,  Kilikia  the  8trategia.\ 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  preliminary  statement  than  by  quoting 
the  opening  words  of  the  preface  to  M.  de  Mas  Latrie's  *  Tresor  de 
Chronologic'  "  Jo  no  present©  pas  sans  quelque  apprehension  ce  livre 
au  public  studieux  et  au  public  savant.  Non  pas  que  j'ai  epargno  ni  le 
temps  ni  les  soios  pour  lo  rendre  digne  d'un  bon  accueil ;  mais,  modifie 
dans  sa  composition  premiere,  ralenti  dans  son  execution  par  suite  de 
circonstances  independantes  de  ma  volonte,  il  peut,  au  premier  abord, 
sembler  un  oeuvre  oh  manque  l'ordre  et  la  coherence." 


Since  Part  II.  was  in  typo  cortain  additions  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, the  chief  of  which,  in  April  and  May,  1890,  are  here  appended. 

P.  104  (A  3)  and  430.  M.  de  Mas  Latrie,  'Tresor  do  Chronol.' 
p.  1790,  would  identify  Pyrgi  or  Birgui  as  one  of  the  names  of  Tralleis, 
comparing  Schobab  Eddin,  339,  369;  Ibn  Batoutah  II.  295-310.  In 
that  case  Ducas,  p.  83,  must  be  guilty  of  writing  Tmolos  for  Meesogis, 
when  he  describes  the  position  of  Pyrgion.  The  Seljuk  principality  of 
Aidin  was  also  called  Birgui ;  but  as  that  principality  extended  from 
Smyrna  to  Tralleis  and  included  the  Kaystros  valley,  it  might  naturally 
havo  had  a  fortress  with  the  family  mausoleum  of  the  chiofs  in  the 
Kaystros  valley  at  Pyrgi,  where  Tchineit  was  taken  and  buried. 

P.  109  (A  15).  Herakleia  ad  Sipylum  is  fixed  by  the  boundary-stone, 
published  in  my  •  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Southern  Aeolis '  (Journ. 
Hell.  Stud.,  1881).  The  name  disappears  in  the  Byzantine  time,  and 
either  it  was  merged  in  Archangelos,  or  else  the  testimony  of  Aelius 
Dionysius,  quoted  by  Eustathius  ad  Horn.  Iliad.  B  (I  take  the  reference 

*  As  regards  Part  I.,  seep.  5,  note. 

t  Much  variation  is  doe  to  the  attempt  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  Byzantine 
spelling,  whioh  often  gives  a  cine  to  local  pronunciation. 
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from  Wessoling's  note  on  Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.)  'HpaKAcia  7  kcu  Maynjaw, 
must  bo  accepted  literally,  and  it  must  be  concluded  from  this  statement 
compared  with  the  inscription  above  mentioned  that  Magnesia  bore  the 
name  Herakleia  during  at  least  the  third  century  B.C.  But  precisely 
during  that  century  we  have  the  great  inscription,  C.  I.  G.,  3137,  con- 
taining the  treaty  botween  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  concluded  about 
244  b.c.  Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  the  territory  along  the  north  and 
west  of  Sipylos  was  divided  between  Magnesia  and  Herakleia,  and  the 
load-stone  found  there  was  called  indifferently  Mayvrp  and  'HpoxAeum^ 
Aitfov,  giving  riso  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  Magnesia  and  Herakleia 
were  names  of  the  same  place. 

F.  116  (A  37).  Titanus  is  the  name  given  by  Pliny,  V.  32,  to  a 
city  and  a  river  on  the  Aeolic  coast.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
river  which  he  means  is  the  Titnaios,  known  from  coins  of  Aigai.  The 
coins  with  legend  TIZNAIOZ  and  TIZNAION  are  referred  by  Imhoof- 
Blumcr,  Monn.  Gr.,  p.  275,  to  a  city  Tisna,  which  is  the  place  meant  by 
Pliny  undor  the  name  Titanus;  the  original  form  must  have  been 
Titna,  whence  comes  the  rivor  name  Titnaios.  Schuchhardt  takes  this 
view,  and  understands,  like  his  predecessors,  MM.  Pottier  and  Reinach, 
that  the  Pythikos  of  Agathias  is  the  same  river  as  the  Titnaios.  He 
places  Tisna  at  Uzun-IIassanli,  one  hour  up  the  river  from  Marina:  see 
Bohn,  Altert.  von  Aegae,  p.  61. 

I  may  mention  an  extraordinary  omission  in  Dr.  Schuchhardt's  argu- 
ment as  to  the  site  of  Aigai.  He  has  apparently  not  looked  into 
nierocles  with  Wesseling's  admirable  notes,  reprinted  in  the  Bonn 
edition,  and  hence  has  not  noticed  the  quotation  from  Galen,  Alyah  koi 
YlepnrtpLvij,  rrj  /icv  6/xopo>  MiywVfl,  tq  S<  Ucpydfua  (see  p.  117).  MM.  Lechat 
and  Radet  also  omit  it  when  discussing  the  evidence  about  Aigai  in 
Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1887  ;  and  I  did  so  myself  in  1881.  At  that  time  the 
reason,  though  not  the  excuse,  for  my  omission  lay  in  my  isolation  from 
books,  and  my  consequent  ignorance  of  the  Byzantine  authorities.  The 
subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  some  reaching  the  wrong  and  some 
the  right  conclusion,  give  also  an  incomplete  list  of  authorities.  They 
may  be  presumed  to  have  made  an  independent  collection  cf  the  mate- 
rials ;  yet,  though  I  have  for  more  than  six  years  been  urging  that  the 
Byzantine  lists  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  topographical  study  in 
Asia  Minor,  they  have  not  looked  into  Hierocles  or  Wesseling's  indis- 
pensable commentary  on  the  Synekdemos  while  studying  Aigai.* 

P.  121  (A  2).  Mr.  Head,  in  his  *  Hist.  Num.,'  s.vM  interprets  a  coin 
of  Sardis  with  the  legend  AIOZ  TONAI  as  referring  to  the  worship  of  a 
supposed  Zeus  Gonaios.  The  legend  is  complete,  and  is  interpreted  by 
the  type  as  Aios  yovcu,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  and 
rearing  of  Zeus. 

*  The  passage  is  quoted  by  MM.  Pottier  and  Reinach, 4  Myrina,'  p.  20. 
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In  the  Talmud  the  morning  meal,  taken  about  six  o'clock,  is  called 
"  the  Meal  of  the  Lydians  "  (Neubauer, 4  Geographic  de  Talmud,  p.  316). 
The  Lydian  traffic  in  sandals  and  in  eunuchs  is  also  alluded  to  (I.e.). 

P.  139  (C  44).  Hieropolis  of  the  Glaukos  valley  is  probably  meant 
on  the  coins  of  Synnada,  showing  Apollo  standing  and  Zeus  sitting,  with 
the  legend 

ZYNNAAEnNIEP[AnOAEI]TnNOMONOIA 

See  Imhoof-Blumer,  Monn.  Gr.,  p.  413.  Zeus  Pandemos  represents 
Synnada,  as  is  often  the  case  on  coins.  Apollo  often  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  Hieropolitan  valley.  Probably  O  should  be  restored  in 
place  of  A  in  the  name  on  this  coin.  Mionnet  gives  a  coin  with  a 
similar  legend,  where  O  is  used,  but  the  word  OMONOIA  is  omitted.  I 
have  in  4Trois  Villes  Phrygiennes,'  p.  506,  interpreted  the  coin  as 
referring  to  Hieropolis  beside  Sandykli. 

P.  139  (C  46).  The  people  of  Synnada  placed  on  their  coins  the 
head  of  AKAMAZ  (see  Drexler  in  4  Numisin.  Zft.,'  1889,  p.  177);  and 
Stephanus  mentions  that  Akamas  after  the  Trojan  war  wandered  into 
Phrygia  and  founded  Synnada.  This  legend  was  evidently  adopted  in 
the  city;  and  probably  Stephanus  derives  it  from  Metrophanes  of 
Eukarpia,  who  wrote  a  work  in  two  books  on  Phrygia,  from  which 
Stephanus  quotes  the  story  of  the  bunch  of  Eukarpian  grapes  which 
was  so  large  as  to  break  a  waggon. 

Synnada  boasts  on  its  coins  to  be  a  city  of  Dorians  and  Ionians. 
These  Greek  colonists  perhaps  looked  to  the  hero  Akamas  as  their 
oikist :  such  myths  tended  to  be  developed  in  the  process  of  hellonisa- 
tion  of  Phrygia.  The  native  Phrygian  part  of  the  population  looked 
to  Thynnaros  as  their  hero  and  ancestor.  Dokimion  was  a  Macedonian 
military  colony  (see  pp.  125,  126). 

P.  143  (C  76),  compare  164  (D  29).  The  baths  of  Phrygia  and  its 
wines  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  having  separated  the  Ten 
Tribes  from  their  brethren  (Neubauer,  4  Geogr.  de  Talmud,'  p.  315). 

(P.  144  (C  78).  Kakkabas  or  Kakkabokome  seems  to  involve  the 
word  Kakkabe,  the  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthago,  which  is  connected 
by  Ad.  Sonny  in  Philologus,  1889,  p.  559,  with  the  Phoenician  stem 
aqab,  in  the  sense  of  44  hill."  He  remarks  that  the  Phoenician  letter 
ain  is  represented  in  the  Septuagint  sometimes  by  the  spiritus  lenis, 
sometimes  by  the  spiritus  asper,  sometimes  by  kappa,  and  sometimes  by 
rho.  Hence  he  explains  the  initial  kappa  in  KaKKu/817.  A  similar 
phenomenon  occurs  in  Katenneis  or  Etenneis  (see  p.  418).  On 
Phoenician  names  in  Phrygia,  see  Sonny,  I.e.;  he  connects  Kv/?cAa 
(which  Hesychius  explains  by  oprf)  with  Hebrew  Gebel,  and  thence 
explains  KvfttXrj  as  Mrp-rjp  'Opci'17,  from  which  'Pco;  is  a  shortened  form 
(Crusius,  Beitr.  z.  griech.  Mythol.,  p.  26,  n.  4)  :  the  connection  will 
probably  not  find  general  approval. 

P.  173  (E  22),  438  and  449.    Mr.  Pelham  also  quotes  Corp.  Gloss. 
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Latin.,  II.  14,  Actor  irpayfiarcvry;,  and  II.  177,  Saltarins  op€o4>v\a£ ;  and 
he  points  out  to  rao  in  corroboration  of  the  largo  imperial  estate  which 
I  have  proved  at  Tyana  that  in  Justinian's  Nov.  XXX.  (ed.  Zachariaa 
von  Lingenthal,  t  p.  163)  more  than  half  tho  territory  of  Cappadooia 
is  said  to  be  imperial  property.  Prof.  Sayce  also  refers  me,  in 
corroboration  of  my  description  of  the  horse-breeding  on  this  estate, 
to  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  1881,  Nov.,  p.  14,  where  Mr.  Pinches  published 
a  tablet  from  Kouyunjik  mentioning  horses  imported  into  Assyria  from 
Dana. 

P.  176  (E  23).  I  must  retract  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  Lagbe 
an  imperial  estate.  I  now  accept  the  interpretation  of  iwrOtaTrp 
proposed  by  the  Austrian  editors,  as  more  probable  in  itself;  moreover 
Lagbo  struck  coins  and  therefore  cannot  have  boon  an  estate.  The 
other  points,  however,  I  still  maintain,  both  tho  restoration  I  have 
proposed  for  the  fragmentary  inscription  published  in  suoh  varying 
forms  by  the  Austrian  editors  and  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  and  the 
opinion  that  Lagbo  must  have  been  in  tho  conventus  of  Kibyra  and 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  The  phrase  6  Kara  rovov  luadomfc  may  be 
compared  with  roirov  rrjprp-ov  tov  Zpyov  in  an  inscription  of 

Ilierapolis  (Lo  Bas,  1680),  which  seems  to  denote  the  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  propor  condition  of  the  graves  along 
tho  sacra  via. 

P.  183  (F  25).  From  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  bishops  given  by 
Le  Quien  with  tho  principles  stated  on  p.  427,  and  with  the  account 
given  of  Basilinopolis,  wo  may  reach  the  probable  conclusion  that  Linoe, 
GordoBerba,  and  Mela  or  Modrene,  were  formed  into  bishopries  by 
Justinian ;  that  previously,  although  Nikaia  had  been  an  autokephalos 
bishopric  of  great  dignity  owing  to  tho  wide  extent  of  torritory  over 
which  its  influence  extended,  yet  no  bishoprics  were  subject  to  it,  and 
it  had  in  vain  attempted  to  establish  its  claim  over  the  bishopric  of 
Basilinopolis  in  a.d.  451,  and  that  Justinian  recognised  the  growing 
importance  of  the  territory,  which  lay  south  of  Nikaia  and  politically 
was  included  in  its  torritory,  by  founding  Justinianopolis-Mela  on  his 
military  road,  and  also  by  giving  the  status  of  cities  and  bishoprics 
to  Linoe  and  Gordoserba.  Tho  elevation  of  Tataion,  Noumerika, 
Daphnusia  and  Maxiniianai  to  bo  bishoprics  belongs  to  a  later  period, 
probably  that  of  Basil  in  the  ninth  century.  Tho  earliest  known 
bishop  of  Mela  dates  553,  of  Gordoserba  680,  of  Linoo  692,  of  the  others 
809  (see  Le  Quien). 

P.  191  and  elsewhere.  For  65  B.C.,  the  date  assigned  by  Marquardt 
for  tho  institution  of  the  provinco  Bithynia-Pontus  by  Pompey,  the 
date  04  B.C.  is  substituted  by  Niese  (Hermes,  XIII.,  p.  39,  and  Khein. 
Mus.,  XXXVIII.,  1883,  p.  577). 

P.  203  (G  11).    In  a  note  added  by  Kiepert  to  Humann  and 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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Puchstein's  '  Beisen  in  Kleinasien,'  p.  18,  Melangeia  is  identified  with 
Karodja  Sheher,  besides  Dorylaion  :  he  follows  Hammer-Purgstall,  who 
says  that  Karadja  Hisar,  Greek  Melangeia,  was  besieged  by  Ertogrul 
in  1240,  and  captured  by  Osman  in  1288.  My  discussion  has  probably 
established  that  this  identification  is  erroneous.  If  any  further  reason 
is  needed,  it  may  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  tho  valley  of  the  Tembris 
(Porsuk  Su,  in  Humann  Pursak)  had  been  long  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Turks,  and  that  they  were  in  tho  thirteenth  century 
fighting  for  the  lands  near  the  Bithynian  coast. 

P.  205  (G  15).  In  Humann  and  Puchstein,  4  Reiscn  in  Kleinasien,' 
p.  11,  Dr.  Humann  remarks  that  Ine  Gol,  "  Needle  Lake,"  or  Iuek  Gi.il, 
44  Cattle  Lake,"  is  the  proper  form  of  tho  name,  and  not  Aine  Gol, 
44  Mirror  Lake,"  as  it  is  usually  given.  I  have  also  observed  that  tho 
village  four  hours  east-south- east  from  Philadelphia  (Ala  Sheher)  is 
properly  named  Ine  Giil  (or  Inek  Gol,  which  would  be  pronounced  in 
almost  the  same  way)  not  Aine  Gol. 

P.  219  (G  23)  and  p.  444.  The  same  explanation  of  tho  namo 
Gaizatorix  has  already  been  given  by  M.  Belley,  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des 
Inscript.,  as  quoted  in  C.I.G.,  4039.  Another  Galatian  name  involving 
the  same  word  is  Gaizatodiastos,  which  occurs  in  that  inscription. 

P.  225  (H  8).  In  Humann  and  Puchstein's  '  Roisen  in  Kloinasien,' 
Gordion  is  identified  with  Tchakmak  on  the  Sangarios  a  little  south 
from  Yiirme.  Humann  rightly  remarks  on  the  want  of  clear  evidence 
to  connect  Genua  with  the  site  of  Yiirme,  but  Kiepert  in  a  note  still 
supposes  that  the  name  is  a  modern  form  of  Germa,  and  that  the  namo 
strictly  belongs  to  the  hot  springs.  I  have  visited  these  springs :  no 
ancient  city  was  situated  at  them,  but  they  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  the  city  situated  at  Yiirme. 

P.  226  (n  9).  Gratianopolis  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  error  for 
f)  Kpariavutv  iro'Ats :  Philadelphus  was  bishop  of  Gratianopolis  and 
Epiphanius  of  Erateia  at  Concil.  Ephes.,  a.d.  431. 

P.  251  (K  18).    In  his  'Keiseu  in  Kleinasien,'  p.  47,  Humann 
gives  tho  distances- 
Angora  to  Tchakal  Keui    .        .    27  kiloiu. 
Angora  to  Binain      .        .       .    33  „ 
Binam  to  Tcheshnir  Keupreu  *  .    53  „ 

Sir  C.  Wilson  estimated  the  horse-road  (which  would  be  shorter)  as  19 
miles  to  Binain  and  31  thence  to  tho  bridge.    Tho  probability  even 

*  Humann  does  not  give  tho  name  from  personal  observation ;  but  mentions  that 
old  travellers  call  it  Tchasnegir-Kopru.  I  have  noted  it  as  Tcheshnir,  where  g  has 
disappeared  between  vowels  according  to  tho  common  change  in  modern  pronunciation  ; 
cp.  Deirmcn,  41  mill,"  for  Degirman.  He  gives  the  bridge  as  735  metres  above  sea 
level ;  tho  village  on  tho  east  bank  as  758  metres. 
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suggests  itself  that  Sarmalius  of  the  Ilinorary  is  Malos :  the  distance, 
as  given  by  the  Itinerary  suits  exactly.  In  that  case,  Bolegasgus  would 
bo  an  intermediate  station  on  the  road  to  Ankyra  (seo  pp.  257,  259). 

P.  277  (N  9).  In  glancing  hastily  by  tho  aid  of  tho  index  at  Humann 
and  ruchstein's  notes  on  Marash  and  their  report  of  Kiepert's  latest 
view  on  Germanicia,  I  find  no  roason  to  alter  any  word  that  I  have 
said.  The  frontier  that  I  have  assigned  to  Kommageno  is  confirmed  by 
tho  latest  discoveries  and  maps.  The  words  of  Theodorot,  who  on  such 
a  point  is  a  first-rate  authority,  that  Germanicia  was  cV  /Ac0opi'a>  tt}<; 
KiXiKtov  kou  2,vpu)v  [*cal*]  Ka7r7ra8oKwv  in  the  provinco  of  Euphratesia, 
are  a  complete  justification  of  tho  at  least  approximate  accuracy  of  tho 
position  which  I  assign,  and  a  complete  disproof  of  Kiepert's  view. 
The  samo  inference  may  bo  drawn  from  Theodoret's  expression,  Haeret. 
Fab.,  IV.,  2,  re/'/btafiKCta?  tt}s  Tip  Tat'pa>  yetTovoi'cnjs  TrdAetus.  The  frontier 
assigned  on  my  map  requires  only  a  slight  modification,  which  does  no 
violence  to  tho  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  boundaries  lio  among 
uninhabited  mountains,  to  make  Marash  close  to  tho  meeting  of  the 
three  provinces. 

I\  280  (N  10)  and  p.  287.  The  variant  a  Cotena  cannot  be  accepted, 
for  the  name  Lacotena  occurs  in  Ammianus,  XX.,  11,  a  Cappadocia  ipse 
per  JVIelitenam,  minoris  Armeniae  oppidum,  et  Lacotena,  et  Samosata, 
transinisso  Euphrate,  Edessam  venit.  (I  owe  the  reference  to  Surita, 
quoted  in  Wesseling's  edition  of  tho  Itineraries  as  XXI.,  11). 

P.  295.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Suenda,  in  Cappadocia,  which 
was  captured  by  Antiochus  (Front.,  Strut.,  III.,  2,  9)  can  bo  identified 
with  Soanda.    The  MSS.  vary  greatly  in  the  reading. 

P.  304.  In  Humann  and  Puchstein's,  'Reisen,'  p.  402,  an  in- 
scription of  Diarbekir  (Ainida),  givon  by  Storrett,  4  Wolfo  Expedition,' 
No.  G31,  is  repeated  from  a  fresh  copy: 

f»yilft[tov]  Acov(?) 

Mapomou  do*K- 

o7r(oioC)  diro  Keyi7r(u>v)  [in  Kappadokien].  f 
This  reference  to  Kampai  is  purely  conjectural,  and  cannot  rank  as  an 
argument  against  my  view  that  in  Kambe  the  b  stands  for  ou. 

P.  312  (note).  Tarkundwerras  must  be  a  local  pronunciation  at 
Isaura  of  the  name  Tarkondarios,  which  was  a  surname  of  Kastor,  king 
of  the  Tektosages  from  about  62  to  45.  Prof.  Sayce  has  read  tho  name 
of  Tarkhundara(is)  [last  symbol  doubtful],  king  of  Arzapa,  on  a  tablet 
from  Tel-el-Amarna  (Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  1889,  June,  p.  33G).  The 
name  Eondberras  at  Corycos  confirms  my  reading  Tarkundberras. 

P.  317.    That  the  theme  of  Koloneia  was  originally  part  of  tho 

*  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the  text  of  the  Cambridge  edition,  Hist.  Ecclos., 
II.,  25.    I  owe  this  and  the  following  reference  to  Wesseling  ad  Itin. 

t  Storrett  reada  witfjfy  more  correctly,  und  KAMT  which  is  probably  lees  correct. 
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Armeniac  Theme  is  also  implied  by  the  fact  that  Kamaoha  was  in  the 
Armeniac  Theme  (Theophan.  4G9,  444,  377). 

P.  346  (Q  30).  Strabo,  p.  587,  mentions,  as  an  example  of  a  river 
with  twenty-seven  fords,  one  that  flows  from  Tyana  to  Soloi-Pompei- 
opolis.  The  river  meant  is  the  ono  that  runs  beside  the  road  from 
Faustinopolis  to  Podandos.  But  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  it  flows  to 
Soloi :  it  really  joins  the  Saros.  The  error,  however,  is  not  Strabo's, 
for  Moinoko  considers  the  passage  to  bo  a  gloss. 

P.  370  (T  2G).  The  name  Bidana  or  Bidano  seems  correct,  being 
defended  by  Bizana  *  of  Armenia  (Procop.,  de  Aedif.,  III.  5).  Bidana- 
Leontopolis  must  probably  be  the  modern  town  Siristat  or  Tris 
Maden,  about  13  miles  west  of  Isaura.  This  situation  would  explain 
why  Lcontopolis  and  Isauropolis  were  under  the  same  bishop.  More- 
over Leontopolis  was  clearly  a  city  of  importance  in  later  Byzantine 
time,  and  it  is  a  general  rule  f  that  the  important  cities  of  that  time 
correspond  to  Turkish  cities.  This  identification  of  Leontopolis  as 
Siristat  explains  everything  known  to  us,  and  may  be  looked  on  as 
pretty  certain.  Siristat  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Boz  Kyr  Kaimina- 
kamlik.  Prof.  Stcrrett  in  his  4  Wolfe  Expedition,'  p.  98,  is  too  severe 
on  Hamilton,  when  he  says  that  the  latter  was  "  misled  into  giving  the 
place  the  name  of  Tris  Maden : "  Hamilton  was  no  doubt  true  to  the 
fact  of  his  time,  though  tho  "  maden  "  and  the  name  are  now  disusod. 
The  distanco  of  Bidana  from  Isauropolis  seems  too  small,  but  stadia  may 
be  used  in  tho  sense  of  miles  (see  pp.  190,  258).  I  should  look  for  Nea 
Isaura  here  rather  than  where  Sterrett  places  it.  There  are  inscriptions 
at  Siristat. 

P.  412.  The  ethnic  Mcn^o?  or  'Ifxaijvos,  and  the  local  name  Maion  or 
Imaion  corresponding  to  it,  are  related  to  the  name  Maes  (on  which  see 
M.  Th.  Reinach's  excellent  paper  in  4  Rev.  des  £t.  Grecq.,'  1889,  p.  270) 
as  Tataion  or  Tottaion  to  Tatas  or  Tottes,  and  the  other  instances 
quoted  on  p.  439. 

P.  420  (W  14).  The  interpretation  of  Eudocias  and  Jovia  as 
epithets  of  Termessos  makes  intelligible  the  following  signature  at  tho 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Zenodotus  Telmessi  et  Eniadis  civitatis  Ioniae. 
This  is  obviously  corrupted  from  Termessi  civitatis  et  Eudociadis  et 
Iobiae.  Zenodotus  of  Telmossos  in  Lycia  is  frequently  mentioned  at 
this  council ;  but  no  bishop  of  Termessos  occurs  in  the  lists  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  two  successive  entries  had  been  mixed  up.  Most 
probably  Zenodotus  of  Telmossos  and  Zenodotus  of  Termessos  were  both 
present  (Mansi,  VI.  575,  VII.  433).  At  the  Council  of  325,  Heurosios 
of  Termessos  was  present ;  in  431,  Timotheus  of  Termessos  and 
Eudokias ;  in  448,  Sabinianus  of  Termessos,  Eudokias  and  Iobia ;  in 

*  Compare  Nazianzos  or  Nadiandos,  rodandoe  and  Bozanti ;  see  p.  348. 
t  Not  a  universal  rule ;  sec  p.  p.  454. 
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692,  Constantino  of  Eudokias ;  in  787,  Callistus  of  Eudokias.  This 
list  shows  tho  epithet  gradually  establishing  itself  and  displaoing 
Termessos,  according  to  the  theory  advanced  in  my  A.S.P.  The  two 
bishops  of  458,  Auxentius  and  Innocentius,  are  the  sole  difficulty  in  tho 
way  of  this  theory,  and  I  have  conjectured  that  one  of  the  two  names 
is  a  corruption  or  marginal  correction,  which  crept  in  between 
44  Termessi "  and  "  Eudociadis,"  and'  thus  caused  the  single  bishop  to 
become  double. 

P.  423.  Tho  mountain  CAABAKOC  is  mentioned  on  coins  of 
Apollonia  :  Droxler  in  Num.  Zft.,  1889,  p.  122. 

P.  423.  Olymos,  a  place  near  Mylasa,  is  mentioned  in  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  Le  Bas,  323  to  338,  Athen.  Mittheil.,  1889,  p.  367. 

P.  426.  Strabo  often  mentions  the  Solymoi;  but  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  I.,  173,  ol  8c  MiAwu  totc  2oAv/xoi  inaXiovro  tends  to  show  that 
they  were  even  then  an  extinct  people,  whom  Strabo  afterwards 
identified  with  some  existing  people ;  such  is  the  suggestion  of  Sittl, 
Berlin.  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  p.  338.  He  also  quotes  Cioero's  words 
(Verr.,  IV.,  10,  21)  Lycii,  Graeci  homines,  to  prove  that  the  grcecising 
process  had  progressed  very  far  in  Lycia  early  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

P.  110  (A  20).  On  the  coins  of  Ephesos-Thoologos  and  Magnesia- 
Manglasia  see  Mr.  Grueber's  description  of  the  find  at  Ephesos  in 
Numism.  Chron.,  1872,  p.  120  ff.  M.  de  Mas  Latrie,  *  Tresor  do 
Chronol.,'  p.  1799,  quotes  from  Schlumberger,  4  Num.  Orient.,'  p.  483, 
on  the  coins  of  Magnesia,  but  omits  those  of  Ephesos. 

P.  115  (A  33).  The  Homercion  at  Smyrna  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription,  Mouh.  Smyrn.,  IV.,  p.  176,  no.  t$. 

P.  125  (B  16).  M.  Waddington  assures  me  that  no  coins  of  the 
Mosteni  known  to  him  give  the  title  Macedones :  considering  his  unique 
knowledge,  this  may  be  taken  as  final,  and  the  coins  in  question  may 
be  rejected  as  misread. 

P.  135  (C  7,  8).  Ducange  on  Zonaras  (vol.  VI.,  p.  187,  ed.  Dindorf) 
quotes  the  miracle  at  Khonai.  The  published  versions  (Bonnet,  1890) 
are  late  and  topographically  absurd,  but  must  be  founded  on  an  original 
of  good  character,  full  of  local  colour. 

P.  136  (C  23).    Peltai  was  a  Macedonian  colony. 

P.  136  (C  24).  Eumeneia,  as  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  Isis,  is  quoted 
by  Droxler,  in  Num.  Zft.,  1889,  p.  167.  An  additional  proof  is 
furnished  by  the  inscription,  which  may  belong  either  to  Peltai  or  to 
Eumeneia,  C.I.G.,  3886,  more  correctly  in  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1885. 
None  of  tho  editors  have  observed  that  nal  EiV<i[dW]  must  bo  read  in 
line  6,  if  M.  Paris  has  rightly  copied  tho  inscription.  I  have  three 
times  searched  in  vain  for  this  inscription,  about  the  locality  of  which 
Hamilton  and  Paris  give  very  different  accounts.  Eumeneia  boasts  on 
its  coins  to  be  a  city  of  Achaeans;  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Pergamenian  colonists  in  opposition  to  the  Macedonians  of  Peltai. 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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T.  138  (C  35).  Another  Alia,  a  mere  katoikia,  has  been  proved  by 
M.  S.  Reinach  to  have  been  situated  at  or  near  Kirgol,  between 
Tiberiopolis  and  Aizanoi :  it  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  there, 
which  will  soon  be  published. 

P.  172.  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  has  recognised  in  the  modern,  name 
Baradis  the  ancient  Aporidos  Kome  of  Livy. 

P.  178.  Hogarth,  in  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  1890,  gives  several  examples 
of  the  common  Lycaonian  name  Sousou. 

P.  187  and  p.  35l'.  The  lino  of  beacons  is  also  given  by  Zonaras,  II., 
p.  162,  ed.  Par.  His  enumeration  agrees  with  Cedrenus,  except  in  the 
names  Mimas  and  Kyrizos.  Ducange  quotes  in  his  notes  on  Zonaras 
also  the  forms  Aigiklos  and  Augilos  as  variants  in  Scylitzes  and  Theoph. 
Contin.  He  mentions  that  the  hill  of  Saint  Auxentios  was  about 
10  miles  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  the  same  as  Oxeia  (see  p.  189,  F  65). 
Saint  Auxentius,  who  lived  under  Marcianus  and  Loo,  built  a 
monastery  there.  Ducange  quotes  the  Menaea,  Juno  1,  3,  13,  and 
January  19.  Thcophanes,  p.  436,  says  that  this  hill  was  near  Damatry 
(see  pp.  218,  312 ;  and  Ducange,  Constant.  Christ.,  IV.,  p.  177). 

P.  190  (F  76).  The  passage  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  de 
Them.,  p.  25,  where  Hpovo-w's  almost  certainly  denotes  Prousa  ad 
Olympum,  may  serve  to  elucidate  two  passages  in  Pliny's  Epist.  ad  Tra., 
58  and  81,  where  also  Prousias  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  Mr.  Hardy  in 
his  edition,  takes  a  different  view,  making  Prousias  an  adjective. 

P.  242.  The  road  Ancyra  24  Crentius  32  Legna  24  Carus  (Gams 
v.l.)  Vicus  30  Krateia  24  Claudiopolis  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in 
the  text.  Crentius,  a  suspicious  form,  seems  to  bo  tho  modern  Girindos, 
where  I  have  placed  Manegordus. 

P.  295.  The  description  of  Ozizala  as  abounding  in  gardens, 
streams,  and  groves,  should  in  the  parched  country  of  Cappadocia, 
make  it  easy  to  prove  its  preciso  situation  (see  Greg.  Naz.,  Ep.  26).  I 
have  not  travelled  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Halys  above  the  situation 
where  I  place  rarnassos,  but  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  tho 
district  us  seen  from  tho  road  on  tho  right  bank,  it  corresponds  to  the 
above  description  better  than  any  other  part  of  Cappadocia  that  I  have 
seen.  When  Ozizala  is  once  placed,  the  situation  of  Parnassos  and 
Nyssa  would  be  still  more  narrowly  do 6 nod. 

P.  324  (P  6)  and  p.  448.  M.  Duchesne  follows  the  lead  of  the 
BollandiBts  (so  also  does  Muralt)  in  saying  that  Euchaita  was  renamed 
Theodoropolis  in  a.d.  972,  in  honour  of  the  great  victory  gained  by 
John  Tzimisces  over  the  Turks.  Cedrenus,  II.,  p.  411,  says  that  tho 
emperor  rebuilt  tho  church  in  which  tho  body  of  Saint  Theodoras  lay, 
and  changed  tho  name  of  the  place  from  Eukhaneia  to  Theodoropolis. 
The  authors  whom  I  am  arguing  against  assume  that,  becauso  the 
biographies  of  Theodoras  say  that  ho  was  buried  at  Eukhaita,  and 
Cedrenus  says  that  the  emporor  rebuilt  the  church  where  Thoodorus's 
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body  lay,  therefore  the  city  which  is  meant  by  Cedrenus  is  Eukhaita. 
They  take  Eukhaiieia  and  Eukhaita  to  bo  the  sanio  place  (M.  Duchesne 
does  not  even  notice  the  difference  of  name)  ;  but  on  the  following  page 
'Cedrenus  speaks  of  Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Eukhaita,  distinguishing 
it  as  a  neuter  plural  from  Eukhaneia  as  a  feminine  singular.  Did 
Cedrenus  make  a  mistake,  and  distinguish  as  two  different  names  two 
forms  of  the  sanio  name,  or  do  the  Bollandists  and  MM.  Muralt  and 
Duchesne  wrongly  identify  two  different  places  as  a  single  place  ? 
They  certainly  only  follow  Zonaras,  II.,  p.  214,  ed.  Par.,  who  gives 
Eukhania  and  Eukhaita  as  equivalent  forms  of  the  same  name.  This 
can  hardly  bo  correct.  Notitia)  II.  and  X.  mention  Eukhania  and 
Eukhaita  as  separate  metropoleis ;  and  Gelzer  shows,  44  Jahrb.  f.  protest. 
Theol.,'  1886,  p.  540-2,  that  Eukhaita  became  a  metropolis  between 
886  and  911  (see  Addenda,  p.  448),  and  Eukhania  between  1035  and 
1054.  I  therefore  refuse  to  accept  Zonaraa's  evidence  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  names,  and  believe  that  he  was  misled  by  the  resemblance 
between  them.  Because  Saint  Theodore  helped  the  Byzantine  army 
against  tho  Russians,  a  church  would  naturally  be  orectod  to  him  near 
the  battle-field,  and  not  in  Helenopontus.  Tho  singular  analogy  of  the 
names,  and  the  coincidence  that  both  Eukhania  and  Eukhaita  were 
associated  with  Theodore,  betrayed  Zonaras  into  his  error.  Thus  tho 
last  shred  of  evidence,  on  which  M.  Duchesne  relied  for  the  theory  that 
tho  name  Theodoropolis  belonged  peculiarly  and  specially  to  Eukhaita,. 
has  now  disappeared.  Eukhaita  might  bo  styled  the  4  city  of  Theodore/ 
but  so  equally  might  any  city  in  which  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him. 
This  long  disproof  of  M.  Duchesne's  interpretation  of  tho  inscription  of 
Safaramboli  (boo  p.  320)  may  seem  unnecessary,  as  the  case  is  so  clear  ; 
but  my  experience  in  tho  caso  of  Koloe,  Themissonion,  Eriza,  &c,  shows 
me  how  I  may  go  on  for  years  reiterating  in  vain  the  disproof  of  errors, 
suggested  without  any  evidence  and  accepted  implicitly  by  the  world. 
The  nature  of  Theodorus  the  Soldier,  as  a  saint  worshipped  in  Pontus 
and  Paphlagonia,  about  whom  there  grew  up  purely  legendary  accounts 
without  a  trace  of  historical  truth  or  verisimilitude,  has  been  thoroughly 
illustrated  in  our  discussion. 

P.  364  (T  7).  I  had  thought  that  the  exact  site  of  Olba  might  bo 
at  the  remarkable  rnins  seen  by  Mr.  ITogarth  when  travelling  from 
Maghra  to  Seleukeia  in  1887.  About  three  hours  before  reaching 
Soleukeia  he  saw  these  ruins  at  no  very  great  distance  to  the  east,  but 
divided  from  him  by  a  ravine.  He  was  assured  by  various  informants 
at  Maghra  that  Mr.  Sterrett  had  visited  these  ruins,  and  therefore  did 
not  go  to  them,  as  his  companion  was  ill,  and  they  were  hurrying  to 
the  coast  for  a  steamer.  But  in  tho  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  mapping 
of  this  district  and  even  of  Said  Pasha's  new  road  from  Soleukeia  to 
Maghra  (see  p.  361),  nothing  but  a  loose  approximation  to  the  site  is 
possible. 

c  2 
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This  identification  was  arrived  at  in  the  early  winter  of  1888-9,  and 
was  printed  in  the  appeal  issned  by  the  Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund 
in  December,  1889,  for  funds  to  carry  ont  a  new  expedition  into  tho 
eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  programme  of  the  route  proposed  was 
there  printed,  part  of  which  was  to  examine  this  Bite,  perhaj)s  that  of 
Olba. 

More  recently  I  heard  from  Mr.  Bent  that  he  has  found  Olba  south 
of  Maghra  at  a  site  some  miles  north-east  of  the  one  seen  by  Mr.  Hogarth, 
which  also  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Bent.  The  name  Oura,  which  is 
still  attached  to  the  site  of  Olba,  shows  that  I  was  right  in  maintaining 
that  Ourba  (i.e.  Ourwa,  for  beta  denotes  the  sound  of  w,  cp.  footnote 
on  p.  312)  was  tho  native  form  of  tho  name,  and  Olba  a  grecism  to 
suggest  a  connection  with  oXflos*  With  Ourba  compare  Ouerbo  in 
Pisidia  (Pamphylia  Secunda).  Mr.  Bent's  discoveries  confirm  the 
general  course  of  my  arguments,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  further 
development  of  them,  t 

*  Seleuceia  also  was  originally  named  Olbia,  and  may  have  been  in  the  country  of 
Olba. 

t  I  add  a  note  after  visiting  Olba,  Mr.  Bent's  discovery.  It  is  rightly  placed  in  my 
map  :  but  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  Bent's  paper  in  Proceed.  It.  O.  8.,  Aug.  1890,  is  fur 
from  accurate.  Uzunja  Burdj  should  be  placed  much  further  south,  about  lat.  36°  37' ; 
Oura  should  really  be  east  by  north  from  it,  instead  of  south.  Maghra  should  be 
much  further  south.  Kuren  Keui,  which  we  did  not  visit,  iB  more  nearly  correct. 
We  estimate  the  height  of  Uzunja  Burdj  20O0  feet  lower  than  Mr.  Bent  In  the 
•Athenaeum,'  July  19,  p.  105,  Mr.  Bent  discards  Kastahala  of  Capjwdocia  entirely,  and 
infers  from  Strata  that  Tyana  and  Kybistra  were  in  Cilicia  near  Kastahala.  I  adhere 
to  all  that  I  have  written :  my  opinions  were  in  print  months  before  Mr.  Bout 
travelled,  and  I  consider  them  confirmed  entirely  by  his  brilliant  discoveries. 
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Part  I.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  Hellenism  and  Orientalism. 

Planted  like  a  "bridge  between  Asia  and  Europe,  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  history  a  battlefield  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Across  this  bridge  the  religion,  art,  and  civilisation 
of  the  East  found  their  way  into  Greece ;  and  the  civilisation  of  Greece, 
under  the  guidance  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  passed  back  again 
across  the  same  bridge  to  conquer  the  East  and  revolutionise  Asia  as  far 
.as  the  heart  of  India.  Persians,  Arabs,  Mongols,  Turks,  have  all 
followed  the  same  route  in  the  many  attempts  that  Asia  has  made  to 
subdue  the  West. 

Tho  very  character  of  the  country  has  marked  it  out  as  a  battle-  _ 
ground  between  the  Oriental  and  the  European  spirit  The  great  mass 
of  Asia  Minor  consists  of  a  plateau,  3000  to  5000  feet  above  sea-level, 
around  which  there  is  a  fringe  of  low-lying  coast-land.  The  plateau 
is  like  a  continuation  of  Central  Asia,  vast,  immobile,  monotonous. 
The  western  coasts  on  tho  Aegean  sea  are  full  of  variety,  with  a  very 
broken  coast-line  and  long  arms  of  the  sea  alternating  with  pro- 
minent capes. 

In  the  scenery  also,  the  plateau  presents  an  equally  strong  contrast 
to  the  western  coast.  The  plateau  from  the  Anti-Taurus  westwards  con- 
sists chiefly  of  great  gently  undulating  plains.  The  scenery,  as  a  rule, 
is  monotonous  and  subdued  ;  even  the  mountains  of  Phrygia  seem  not  to 
have  the  spirit  of  freedom  about  them.  Tho  tone  everywhere  is  melan- 
choly, but  not  devoid  of  a  certain  charm,  which,  after  a  time,  takes  an 
.even  stronger  hold  of  the  mind  than  the  bright  and  varied  scenery  of 
the  Greek  world.  Strong  contrasts  of  climate  between  the  long  severe 
winter  and  the  short  but  hot  summer,  a  fertile  soil  dependent  entirely  on 
the  chances  of  an  uncertain  rainfall,  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
inhabitants  the  insignificance  of  man  and  his  dependence  on  the  power 
•of  nature.  The  tone  can  be  traced  throughout  the  legends  and  the 
religion  of  the  plateau.    The  legends  are  always  sad — Lityerses  slain 
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by  the  sickles  of  the  reapers  in  the  field,*  Marsyas  flayed  by  the  god 
Apollo,  Hylas  drowned  in  tho  fountain — all  end  in  death  during  the- 
prime  of  life  and  the  pride  of  art.  But  the  scenery  of  the  jEgean  coast- 
lands  is  as  bright  and  varied  as  that  of  Greece  itself.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  monotony  or  melancholy  in  the  constant  alternation  of  sea  and 
promontor}',  of  sharp  rugged  mountains  and  deep  fertile  valleys.  The 
sense  of  life  and  vigour  is  wonderfully  quickened  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere and  the  bright  light,  where  cape  after  capo  stretches  far  out  to* 
the  west  as  if  trying  to  bridge  over  the  "  estranging  sea  "  to  the  islands, 
and  where  the  water  of  the  inlets,  offering  an  easier  road  than  the  land 
itself,  provokes  the  navigating  instinct.  The  thought  of  death  is  never 
present  where  the  incitements  to  life  and  action  are  so  great. 

Thus  the  plateau  is  in  every  way  characterised  as  a  border-laud 
between  East  and  West,  and  a  battlefield  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
J£uropean  spirit.  The  idea  of  this  great  struggle  was  a  formative 
principle  which  moulded  the  gradual  development  of  the  Iliad,  and  gave- 
the  tone  to  Herodotus's  epic  history.  We  can  trace  its  main  features- 
from  that  time  onwards.  Greece  and  Persia  were  tho  representative 
antagonists  for  two  centuries.  Then  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
organised  and  consolidated  later  by  the  genius  of  Rome,  made  the 

[  European  spirit  apparently  victorious  for  many  centuries. 

But  the  conquest  was  not  real.    Romans  governed  Asia  Minor 

1  because,  with  their  marvellous  governing  talent,  they  knew  how  to  adapt 
their  administration  to  the  peoplo  of  the  plateau.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
cities  put  on  a  western  appearance,  and  took  Latin  or  Greek  names : 
Latin  and  Greek  were  the  languages  of  government,  of  tho  educated 
classes,  and  of  polite  society.  Only  this  superficial  aspect  is  attested  in 
literature  and  in  ordinary  history,  and  when  I  began  to  travel  the 
thought  had  nover  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any  other.  The- 
conviction  has  gradually  forced  itself  on  me  that  the  real  state  of  the 
country  was  very  different  Greek  was  not  the  popular  language  of  tho 
plateau  even  in  the  third  century  after  Christ :  the  mass  of  the  people 
spoke  Lycaonian,  and  Galatian,  and  Phrygian,  although  those  who 
wrote  books  wrote  Greek,  and  those  who  governed  spoke  Latin.  The 
people  continued  to  believe  in  their  own  religion:  their  gods  were 
identified  by  educated  persons  with  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
called  by  Greek  names ;  but  they  had  none  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
character,  they  were  Asiatic  deities.  Christianity  conquered  the  land, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  what  Greece  and  Rome  had  never  done :  it 
imposed  its  language  on  the  people.  But  the  Christianity  of  Phrygia 
was  never  like  the  Christianity  of  Europe:  sects  of  enthusiasts  who 

*  Tho  tale  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  that  Lityerses  slew  aU  Btrangers  and  hid 
their  bodies  in  the  sheaves,  and  that  he  was  himself  shun  by  Herakles  and  lamented  by 
tho  reapers  in  the  Lityerses  Song:  but  he  must  ultimately  be  an  impersonation  of  the 
life  of  nature  cut  down  in  the  harvest,  and  celebrated  in  harvest  songs. 
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perpetuated  the  old  type  in  the  new  religion  always  flourished  there, 
and  the  orthodox  writers  frequently  inveigh  against  the  numerous 
Anatolian  heresies.  It  is  a  suggestivo  fact  that  the  old  names  of  many 
cities  which  had  been  replaced  by  Greek  or  Latin  names  often  survived 
and  returned  into  use.  There  was  a  city  of  Isauria  named  Diocaesareia : 
it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  first  seven  centuries  after  Christ.  In  the 
later  Byzantino  writers  Prakana,  a  name  unknown  in  earlier  writers, 
is  regularly  used ;  but  the  identity  of  Diocaesareia  and  Prakana  would 
be  unknown,  where  it  not  for  a  casual  phrase  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
Christian  Council  (Concil.  Ricaen.  II.)  of  the  eighth  century,  which 
shows  that  at  that  time  the  popular  name  Prakana  was  forcing  itself 
into  the  official  registers  alongside  of  the  official  name  Diocaesareia. 

The  foundation  of  Constantinople  was  a  sign  that  the  West  had  not 
really  conquered  Asia  Minor.  The  immense  power  of  governmental 
organisation  which  Roman  genius  constructed  maintained  itself  for 
many  centuries.  But  the  Oriental  character  grew  stronger  century  by  - 
century  in  the  Byzantine  government ;  one  dynasty  overturned  another 
dynasty,  and  each  was  less  "Western"  than  tho  preceding  one. 
Phrygians,  Isauiians,  Cappadocians,  and  Armenians,  ruled  under  the 
style  of  Boman  Emperors,  till  at  length  a  purely  Oriental  dynasty  of 
Osmanlis  eliminated  even  the  superficial  forms  of  the  West.  The 
change  was  not  in  all  respects  so  great  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The 
language  and  the  religion  and  the  government  of  Anatolia  reached  at 
last  the  Oriental  goal  to  which  the  genius  of  the  land  tended.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  process  in  history  than  this  which  was  completed 
by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

At  the  present  day,  after  the  East  haB  ruled  for  centuries  undisturbed 
in  Anatolia,  the  old  struggle  has  recommenced.  The  Greek  element  is 
gradually  supplanting  the  Oriental  on  the  Aegean  coast.  That  strength  , 
and  vitality  which  the  Greek  race  seems  to  possess  under  every  govern- 
ment except  its  own,*  is  gradually  placing  the  coast  valleys  in  its  hands. 
The  Oriental  element  does  not  retreat,  it  is  not  driven  back  by  open  war:  i . 
it  dies  out  on  tho  coast  by  a  slow  yet  sure  decay.  But  the  interior  is 
still  wholly  Oriental,  and  if  the  same  peaceful  development  continues  I 
believe  that  the  Turks,  as  soldiers,  and  the  Greeks,  as  traders,  will, 
united,  make  a  happier  country  than  either  race  could  by  itself. 
English  railways  are  gradually  pushing  their  way  into  the  country  from 
Smyrna,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  western  elemont ;  and  western 
commerce  is  trying  to  reorganise  the  lines  of  trade.  The  same  trade 
routes  across  Asia  Minor  now  lead  to  Marseilles  and  to  Liverpool,  whioh 
once  led  to  Rome,  and  the  railways  are  reopening  the  roads  of  ancient 
times.    There  are  two  competing  routes.  One  follows  the  line  of  the 

*  I  most  confess  that  the  development  of  Greece  during  the  last  few  years  is 
disproving  the  innuendo  in  this  sentence,  which  was  written  four  years  ago. 
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great  Eastern  highway  of  Gneco-Ronian  time :  it  passes  through 
EphcsoR,  the  Gneco-Roman  capital,  which  has  now  lost  its  harbour  and 
sunk  into  complete  decay ;  and  from  Ephesos  onwards  it  follows,  and 
must  continue  to  follow  step  by  step,  the  Roman  road.  The  other  is 
opening  up  the  old  line  of  the  "Royal  Road":  its  engineers  have 
surveyed  both  the  original  route  and  the  modified  course  that  it  followed 
in  the  Roman  period,  and  the  prophecy  is  not  a  dangerous  one  that  the 
latter  will  finally  be  adopted. 

These  movements  of  armies  and  pooples  and  civilisations  have  taken 
place  along  a  few  lines  of  road,  some  of  which  have  been  more  important 
at  one  time,  some  at  another.  To  trace  in  outline  the  history  of  these 
roads,  to  show  how  they  are  marked  out  by  nature,  and  how  the 
variation  in  their  comparative  importance,  produced  by  historical 
reasons,  has  reacted  on  the  distribution  of  the  chief  centres  of  population, 
is  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

The  road-system  of  Anatolia  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state. 
Since  steam  navigation  was  introduced  the  great  land-routes,  starting 
from  Constantinople  and  leading  to  the  various  provinces  of  the  ompire, 
have  fallen  into  disuse  and  disrepair.  Previously  the  necessities  of 
government  required  the  maintenance  in  tolerable  repair  of  roads  and  a 
postal  service.  This  Turkish  road-system  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  Byzantine  system,  which  was  gradually  introduced  after  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  world.  That 
event  soon  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  road-system,  which 
previously  had  been  arranged  for  commercial  and  military  purposes 
with  a  view  to  easy  communication  with  Rome.  We  must  therefore  go 
back  to  an  older  road-system,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre.  According 
to  that  system  all  roads  led  to  Rome :  all  the  products  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  huge  monolithio  columns  of  Phrygian  marble 
to  the  red  Cappadocian  earth  (/x/Ato?)  for  making  pencils,  wero  carried 
to  the  harbour  of  Ephesos,  and  thence  shipped  to  the  West;  from 
Rome  came  all  the  governors  and  officials,  and  to  Rome  they  returned ; 
along  the  same  roads  all  alike  travelled,  merchants,  officials,  tourists, 
every  one  who  was  attracted  towards  the  great  centre  of  life.  The 
same  road-system,  on  the  whole,  existed  under  the  Greek  kings,  except 
that  it  was  unorganised  and  only  inchoate.  The  only  road  whose 
existence  is  expressly  attested  under  the  Greek  kings,  and  whose  course 
is  described,  coincides  with  the  great  Roman  highway  from  Caesareia 
to  Ephesos.  But  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander  we  find  a  different 
sot  of  roads,  whoso  Course  testifies  to  a  wholly  different  system  of 
communication,  and  opens  a  glimpse  into  another  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 
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II.  The  11  Royal  Road." 

Herodotus  describes  the  great  road  of  the  Persian  j>eriod  from 
Ephesos  by  the  Cilician  Gates  to  Susa.  It  was  called  the  "Royal 
Road,"  because  the  service  of  the  Great  King  passed  along  it ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  the  direct  path  of  communication  for  all  government 
business.  This  road  crossed  the  ITalys  by  a  bridge,  which  Herodotus 
had  heard  of,  probably  from  the  narrative  of  merchants  at  Siuope, 
among  whom  a  bridge  over  such  a  great  river  as  the  Halys  was 
certainly  considered  a  wonderful  work  of  engineering.  Now  the  centre 
of  Asia  Minor  is  occupied  by  a  great  salt  lake  and  a  salt  desert,  and 
there  are  really  only  two  routes  across  the  plateau  from  east  to  west,  one 
south  and  the  other  north  of  the  desert.  If  the  "  Royal  Road "  had 
passed  south  of  the  desert,  it  could  not  havo  crossed  the  Halys ;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  taken  the  northern  route. 

The  southern  route  is  the  great  highway  of  the  Grasco-Roman  period. 
The  history  of  Asia  Minor  for  six  or  seven  centuries  depends  mainly  on 
it.  It  is  a  far  shorter  way  from  Ephesos  to  tho  Cilician  Gates  than 
the  northern  route,  which  involves  an  immense  detour.  It  is  also 
by  far  the  easier.  It  follows  the  one  easy  path  that  nature  has 
made  between  tho  Aegean  coast  and  the  high  grounds  of  the  plateau, 
while  the  northern  route  has  a  very  difficult  path  for  a  hundred  miles 
in  the  western  part  of  its  course.  What  was  the  reason  why  tho  Persian 
road  preferred  tho  difficult  and  circuitous  to  the  direct  and  easy 
route?  The  only  reason  can  be,  that  the  Persians  simply  kept  up  a 
road  which  had  developed  in  an  older  period,  when  the  situation  of  the 
governing  centre  made  it  tho  natural  road.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
in  several  other  cases  roads  of  tho  Persian  Empire  were  used  by  the 
Assyrian  kings  long  before  tho  Persian  time,  and,  in  particular,  that 
the  eastern  part  of  the  "  Royal  Road,"  from  Cilicia  to  Susa,  is  much 
older  than  tho  beginning  of  the  Persian  power. 

A  similar  phenomenon  presents  itself  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  the  present  time  the  harbour  for  Cappadocia  is  either  Samsun 
on  the  north  coast  or  Mcrsina  on  the  south.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the 
harbour  on  tho  north  coast  was  the  same,  and  ho  describes  the  great 
trade-routo  from  Central  Asia  by  Komana  Pontica  to  Amisos  (Samsun), 
which  obviously  coincidos  with  tho  modern  route,  Sivas-Tokat-Samsun 
(See  below,  p.  2C2.)  But  if  we  go  back  to  an  older  time,  we  find  that 
not  Amisos,  but  Sinope,  was  tho  harbour  on  the  north  for  the  products 
of  Cappadocia  and  Central  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Sinopo  was  a 
city  whose  greatness  lay  in  the  past.  Its  situation,  as  the  natural 
harbour  of  a  coast  district,  and  one  of  tho  three  chief  seats  of  tho  tunny 
fishery,  gave  it  a  certain  importance,  and  even  at  the  present  day  Sinub, 
as  it  is  still  called,  is  a  harbour  where  the  Turkish  steamers  call.  But 
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this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  its  great  importance  in  older  history. 
It  could  not  have  been  such  a  centre  of  historical  legend  as  it  is,  except 
as  the  port  of  the  eastern  trade.  Curtius  has  recognised  the  secret  of 
the  early  greatness  of  Sinope*  as  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
terminus  of  a  caravan-route,  along  which  the  products  of  the  East  were 
brought  to  the  Greek  cities.  To  Sinope  converged  the  routes  from  the 
Euphrates,  by  Mazaka  (Cajsareia  in  later  times)  and  from  the  Cilician 
Gates  by  Tyana.  But  before  the  first  century  B.C.  Sinope  had  lost  this 
advantage.  The  trade  of  the  East  was  borne,  chiefly  to  Ephesos  by 
the  great  Greece-Roman  highway  from  the  Euphrates  and  Caesareia- 
Mazaka,  partly  also  to  Amisos  by  Sebasteia,  Komana,  and  Laodiceia, 

One  trace  of  this  early  importance  of  Sinope  as  the  harbour  of  the 
Cappadocian  trade  is  preserved  by  Strabo  (p.  540).  The  red  earth 
(/uAtos)  which  was  found  in  Cappadocia  was  much  used  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  During  the  last  centuries  b.c  it  was  carried  along  the  great 
eastern  highway  of  Grsaco-Koman  time  to  Ephesos,  and  there  shipped 
to  the  West ;  but  before  that  commercial  route  had  been  organised,  the 
red  earth  had  found  its  way  to  Greece  by  Sinope,  and  was  known  to 
tho  Greeks  only  as  Sinopio  Earth. 

Now  tho  natural  road,  the  easiest  and  shortest,  from  Cappodocia  in. 
general  to  tho  Black  Sea,  goes  to  Amisos.  Sinope  is  cut  off  from  tho 
interior  by  broad  and  lofty  mountains,  most  difficult  to  traverse.!  Wo 
have  here  a  Becond  case,  where  tho  earlier  road  prefers  tho  longer  and 
more  difficult  route  to  the  shorter  and  easier,  and  the  reason  must  bo 
the  same:  the  road  must  have  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  tho 
centre  of  power  made  it  the  natural  one\j 

These  two  roads,  from  Ephesos  to  tne  Cilician  Gates  over  the  Halys, 
and  from  Central  Cappadocia  to  Sinope,  meet  in  the  parts  of  Galatia 
east  of  tho  Halys.  Precisely  in  this  quarter  lio  tho  most  remarkable 
remains  of  early  Anatolian  history. 

At  Boghaz  Keui  are  situated  the  ruins  of  by  far  the  most  extensive 
—ancient  city  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  wall,  whose  remains  show  that  it  was 
of  great  thickness  and  height,  embraces  a  circuit  of  four  or  five  miles.J 
The  remains  of  a  palace  (or  possibly  temple)  in  it  are  unique  in  Asia 
Minor  for  size  and  style.  The  rock-sculptures  beside  it  show  it  to  have 
been  an  important  religious  centre.  Here  we  have  the  only  city  in  Asia 
Minor  which  is  marked  by  its  remains  as  a  ruling  city  of  the  Oriental 
type,  unaffected  by,  and  earlier  than,  Greek  influence.  Its  situation 
explains  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  early  roads.  It  communi- 
cated naturally  with  Sinope,  and  the  road  from  it  to  Ephesos  crosses 

*  Griech.  Gesch.,  ed.  5,  vol.  I.  p.  408. 

t  I  have  never  crowed  this  road,  but,  according  to  Sir  C.  Wilson,  its  difficulty  wna 
described  by  Col.  (then  Lieutenant)  Kitchener  in  the  very  strongest  terms. 

%  I  speak  from  eyesight  only ;  but  Dr.  Uumann,  who  has  surveyed  the  whole  site, 
tells  me  that  the  estimate  is  not  exaggerated.  \ 
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the  Halys.j  We  are  thus  led  back  to  an  early  state  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
a  great  capital  at  Boghaz  Keui  communicated  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
East  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  on  the  other  hand  with  Ephesos.  The 
road  from  the  Gates  to  the  capital  passed  through  Cappadocia,  and  the 
products  of  Cappadocia  were'  carried  along  it,  and  then  on  to  Sinopc. 
The  name  Pteria,  which  its  discoverer  Texier  saw  to  be  right, 
has  been  accepted  by  every  traveller.  History  has  recorded  only  one 
fact  about  it.  When  Croesus  made  war  against  the  Persian  conqueror 
of  the  Median  Empire,  he  marched  on  Pteria.*  He  crossed  the  Halys 
by  a  bridge,  obviously  the  bridge  on  the  Royal  Road,  along  which  there- 
fore his  march  was  directed  from  Sardis  to  Pteria.  A  bridge  implies  a 
road,  and  in  this  passage  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  the  "  Royal  Road  " 
was  already  in  use  before  the  Persians  had  entered  Asia  Minor. 

Other  considerations  show  that  this  road  is  older  than  the  Persian 
period.  Herodotus  represents  it  as  known  to  Aristagoras,  and  there- 
fore, existing  during  the  sixth  century,  b.c,  and  the  Persians  had  had 
no  time  to  organise  a  great  road  like  this  before  500 ;  they  only  used 
the  previously  existing  road.  Moreover,  the  Lydian  kings  seem  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  their  roads,  and  perhaps  even  to  have  measured 
them,  as  we  may  gather  from  Herodotus's  account  of  the  roads  in  the 
Lycus  valley,  and  of  the  boundary  pillar  erected  by  Crcesus  at  Kydrara.f 

The  exact  route  which  this  "  Royal  Road  "  followed  between  Pteria 
and  Sardis  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  in  all  probability 
it  went  by  Pessinus  and  tho  city  of  unknown  name  which  lies  above  the 
Tomb  of  Midas.  Sculptures,  similar  to  those  of  Pteria,  are  found  at 
intervals  along  this  route.  The  style  of  art  is  similar,  and  they  are 
generally  accompanied  by  hieroglyphics  of  tho  same  type.  Whereas 
the  cities  on  the  southern  route,  the  great  Grace-Roman  highway, 
bear  names  which  belong  to  the  Greek  or  the  early  Imperial  period: 
Caesareia,  Archelais,  Laodiceia  Combusta,  Philomel  ion,  Julia,  Lysias, 
Apameia,  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum,  Antiocheia,  Nysa ;  J  the  names  of  the 
cities  on  the  northern  route  are  of  an  older  stamp :  Tavium,  Ankyra, 
Gordion,  Pessinus,  Orkistos,  Akmonia,  Satala,  Sardeis.§  Yet  some  of 
these  cities  were,  at  one  time,   great   religious   and  commercial 

*  Herod.  I.  76.  Ho  declares  his  own  opinion  that  Croesus  crossed  by  the  bridge,  but 
mentions  the  common  Greek  story  that  Thales  had  enabled  the  army  to  cross  by 
dividing  the  river.  Herodotus,  who  had  heard  at  Sinope  of  the  Halys  bridge,  saw  that 
Croesus  must  have  crossed  by  it,  but  the  fact  is  inferred,  and  not  taken  from  written 
authority,  nor  even  from  popular  tradition. 

t  Herod.  VII.  80. — tvBa  ctt^Atj  Kararfwrryvta,  <rraB*i<ra.  8}  irwh  Kpolvov,  Kara^ifi^ft 
8id  ypawiirttv  rovs  otpovt. 

\  Several,  perhaps  all,  of  these  cities  had  an  earlier  existence  and  name,  but  tho 
refoundation  under  a  new  name  was  generally  on  a  new  site,  chosen  for  commercial 
convenience. 

§  Trajnnopolis  is  tho  only  exception :  Ankyra  was  called  also  Sebaste,  but  the  name 
never  acquired  popular  currency.  Trajanopolis  is  balanced  by  Hadrianopolia  on  tho 
Boathern  road. 
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centres,*  and  they  could  not  have  become  so  unless  they  were  on  an 
important  track  of  communication ;  moreover,  they  were  greater  in  the 
earlier  period,  as  is  shown  by  their  place  in  legend,  while  in  the  Roman 
period  they  are  either  ordinary  provincial  cities  like  Pessinus,  or  mere 
villages  like  Gordion. 

Greek  historical  legend  always  localises  tho  old  Fhrygian  kings,  not 
in  southern  Phrygia  on  the  later  route,  but  in  tho  broad  Sangarios 
valley  traversed  by  this  older  route. 

Tho  following  are  the  points  where  I  think  that  traces  of  this  old 
road  exist.  Between  EpheBos  and  Sard  is  it  crossed  the  pass  of  Kara 
Bel,  in  which  are  the  two  monuments  of  Syro-Cappadocian  art,  one  of 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  u  Sesostris."  Near  Sardis  it  probably 
joined  another  road  of  this  earlier  period,  coming  from  Phokaia  and 
Kyme  by  the  north  side  of  Mount  Sipylos,  past  the  famous  "  Niobe," 
another  monument  of  Syro-Cappadocian  art,  really  a  cult-statue  of  the 
Great  Goddess  Meter  Kybele.t,  From  Sardis  its  first  stage  cannot  be 
doubtful;  it  went  nearly  due  east,  not  far  from  the  course  of  the 
Mo  VvoS  1  ^8can^er«  passing  through  Satala,^  the  seat  of  a  cultus  of  a  goddess 
Artemis- Anaitis-Leto,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  religion  of 
the  Kalakekaumene.  I  think  that  there  is  a  large  tumulus  about  tho 
place  where  it  probably  issued  from  the  mountains  on  to  the  plain 
of  Ushak  (Temenothyrai  and  Grimenothyrai).§  It  must  havo  passed 
through  Keramon  Agora  (Islam  Keui),  for  there  is  no  othor  possible 
road.  A  little  south-west  of  Islam  Keui,  close  to  the  natural  lino 
of  tho  road,  is  a  largo  tumulus.  It  must  then  have  ascended  the 
Hamam  Su,  and  climbed  the  slope  of  the  ridge  in  which  that  river 
rises.  On  the  highest  point  of  this  ridge,  close  to  the  line  of  the 
road,  is  another  large  tumulus.  At  this  point  alternative  routes  are 
open  :  the  road  might  either  turn  to  the  south-east  through  Prymnessos 
and  Amorion  to  Pessinus,  or  keep  on  towards  the  north-east.  The  road 
probably  followed  the  latter  route,  traversed  hilly  country  and  issued 
on  to  tho  plain  of  Altyntash  at  Beth  Karish  EyuJc,  "  Fivo  Span  Mound," 
a  village  which  derives  its  name  from  the  large  tumulus  beside  it.  It 

*  Gordium  hand  magnum  quidem  oppidum,  sod  plus  qaam  mediterrancum  eclebre  et 
froquena  emporium. — Liv.  38,  18.  Tltoobovs  ipw6piov  riv  ravrp  fityttrroy  •  ol  8'  Itpus  rb 
■waXiuby  ftiv  Svviffrat  rtvU  foat>. — Strab.,  p.  667. 

t  HerodotU9 »  statement  —  Svo  twoi  iw  wirpjjai  JyittKoKa^n^roi  rovrov  tov  bvipbs 
(i.e.  Sesostria)  rp  t<  iit  tjjt  'E^ftrfijf  is  Qdmato*  fpx»vrai,  teal  rrj  4k  2ap3i'a>K  4t  ^ivpvifrf 
— which  is,  strictly  understood,  utterly  incorrect,  is  perhaps  a  confused  account  founded 
in  a  report  or  description  of  those  two  monuments,  one  on  tho  road  Phocaea  to  Sardis, 
the  other  on  the  road  Ephesoe  to  Sardis.    (See  Chapter  IV.,  p.  60.) 

X  The  name  Satala  also  occurs  in  Armenia  ;  it  retains  its  name  as  Sandal  near  Kouln. 
— Cf.  4Journ.  Hell.  Stud.'  1887,  p.  519.  From  Snlala  there  are  two  alternatives, 
through  Kudoi  and  Bel  Oa,  or  through  Trajanopolis  and  Keramon  Agora ;  they  meet 
at  Fivo  Span  Mound  (Beah  Karish  Eyuk). 

§  I  speak  from  recollection  of  my  first  journey  in  May  1881.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
my  notes. 
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crosses  the  plain  nearly  due  east,  and  enters  the  hills  again  beside  Bey 
Eeni.  In  the  pass  by  which  it  enters  the  hills  is  a  large  tumulus,  out 
of  which  I  have  dug  a  block  of  stone,  of  a  trachytic  species,  on  which  is 
an  inscription  in  Syro-Cappadocian  hieroglyphics.  It  then  crossed  the 
hills  to  Bakshish,  Yapuldak,  and  the  city  over  the  Tomb  of  Midas, 
where  there  is  at  least  one  monument  of  Syro-Cappadocian  art.  It  then 
went  nearly  due  cast  to  Orkistos,  crossed  the  Sangarios  to  Pessinus, 
traversed  the  hills  to  Gordion,*  and  then,  passing  the  Sangarios  a 
second  time,  ascended  the  Hamam  Su  to  its  source  beside  the  Syro- 
Cappadocian  monuments  of  Giaour  Kalesi.  Up  to  this  point  the  possible 
routes  aro  so  few,  that  when  we  assume  that  Pessinus  and  the  Midas 
city  were  on  the  road,  its  course  is  nearly  certain.  Natural  conditions 
leave  no  choice.  But  east  of  Giaour  Kalessi  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  path,  partly  because  the  country  is  so  little 
known,  partly  because  there  are  more  alternatives  open.  It  probably 
passed  actually  through  Ankyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant city  before  the  Gauls  entered  the  country. 

Such  a  road  as  this  implies  a  considerable  amount  of  regular  inter- 
course and  a  fairly  settled  and  peaceful  state  of  the  country,  and 
may  be  considered  to  prove  that  there  was,  long  before  the  Persian 
conquest,  a  well-developed  civilisation  along  the  north  Bide  of  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  there  was  regular  and  frequent  communication  from 
Sardis  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Halys,  and  that  peaceful  and  settled 
government  maintained  and  encouraged  this  communication  by  a  well- 
constructed  road  with  at  least  one  bridge.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
sufficient  civilisation  and  engineering  skill  to  build  a  bridge  over  a  deep 
and  rapid  river  like  the  Halys  already  prevailed  in  the  highlands  of 
Asia  Minor  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  It  may  very 
safely  be  affirmed  that  after  the  Persian  conquest  the  skill  to  make  such 
a  bridge  did  not  exist  until  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Wo  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  that  this  bridgo 
was  famous  as  a  wonder  among  the  Greeks  of  Sinope,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  it,  but  who  know  it  by  report.  All  the  other  great 
rivers  on  the  Royal  Road  are  crossed  by  boats ;  the  Halys  alone  has  a 
bridge. 

Whether  there  was  a  regularly  consolidated  empire  in  Asia  with  a 
capital  at  Pteria,  or  whether  this  state  of  peace  and  commercial  inter- 
course was  due  to  a  homogeneous  civilisation  and  religion  over  the 
country,  must  remain  doubtful.  But  the  evidence  seems  clear  that  such 
a  homogeneous  religion  and  social  organisation  did  exist  over  the  whole 
country,  characterised  by  the  worship  of  a  Mother-Goddess,  Kybele  or 
Leto.  In  this  connection  I  shall  refer  to  one  point  which  has  some 
geographical  bearing.   The  saoredness  of  the  pig  as  a  purificatory  sacri- 

•  Ou  the  site  of  Gordion  at  the  villago  Yurme,  sco  p.  225.  Germa  is  usually 
placed,  in  defiance  of  epigrapbic  evidence,  at  Yurme ;  but  Humann,  who  has  seen  the 
place,  agrees  witli  me  in  doubting  the  identification  (boc  p.  16). 
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fice  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  religion  of  Greece.  It  is  not  a  featuro 
which  is  original  to  the  Hellenic  tribes,  as  is  proved  by  various 
arguments — (1)  The  pig  as  a  purificatory  sacrifice  is  not  found  in  those 
religions  which  seem  to  be  most  purely  Hellenic,  whereas  it  is  found  in 
those  which  on  other  grounds  are  generally  believed  to  be  borrowed. 
(2)  The  ritual  of  purification  for  murder,  which  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  a  pig,  was  identical  in  Greece  and  in  Lydia,  as  Herodotus  mentions  * : 
Lydia  certainly  did  not  learn  religion  from  Greece,  but  Greeoe  probably 
did  from  Lydia  (Pausan.  VL,  22,  1). 

East  of  the  Halys  we  find  that  the  Semitic  horror  of  the  pig  prevails ; 
this  is  not  the  case  west  of  the  Halys.  At  Komana  Pontica  the  presence 
of  a  pig,  even  in  the  city,  much  more  in  the  sacred  precinct,  was  for- 
bidden.f  But  in  Lycia  we  see  a  pig  under  the  seat  of  the  deified  dead 
on  the  Harpy  Tomb.  In  Lydia  the  pig  was  a  purificatory  sacrifice. 
I  bought  a  small  image  of  a  pig  in  Egyptian  porcelain,  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  found  in  a  tumulus  at  the  Bin  Tepe  near  Sardis ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  James  Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  possessed  a  small  archaic  terra-cotta 
pig,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  found  there  also.  In  Phrygia  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  pig  is  proved  to  have  existed  by  the  curious 
story  which  Strabo  (p.  576)  tells  of  Cleon,  the  Phrygian  robber-chief, 
who  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  high-priesthood  of  Komana  Pontica, 
and  who  shocked  the  priests  there  by  sacrificing  pigs :  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  simply  carrying  out  his  national  habit  of  sacrifice.  The  Semitic 
horror  of  this  animal  which  prevailed  east  of  the  Halys  was  probably 
due  to  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Assyrians,  who 
never  actually  penetrated  west  of  the  Halys.  The  detestation  of  the  pig 
is  natural  to  the  hotter  countries  of  the  south,  where  its  flesh  is  an 
unhealthy  and  hardly  eatable  food.  A  northern  nation  does  not  natu- 
rally share  this  horror. 

The  boundary  between  the  pig-eaters  and  the  pig-haters  was  not 
exactly  at  the  Halys.  In  Pessinus,  according  to  Pausanias,  VII.,  17,  10, 
the  rule  of  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  the  pig  existed,  and  this 
abstinence  may  be  taken  to  imply  general  horror  of  the  animal,  and 
the  belief  that  it  caused  impurity  to  every  thing  and  person  that 
touched  it.  But  the  influence  of  the  eastern  religion  on  the  west  may 
have  spread  the  Semitic  idea  bejond  the  actual  bounds  of  Semitic  rule ; 
and  history  shows  a  continuous  process  of  religious  influence  from 
east  to  west. 

Whatever  be  its  origin,  the  difference  between  western  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  eastern  Asia  Minor,  beginning  from 
Pessinus  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  striking.  In  the  west  the  pig  is 
used  in  the  holiest  ceremonies  ;  its  image  accompanies  the  dead  to  their 
graves  to  purify  them,  and  the  living  wash  with  their  own  hands  (in 
Greece  at  least)  the  pig  which  is  to  be  their  sacrifice.    In  the  east  the 

•  Herod.  I.  35. — (art  8i  vapair\j)atii  $  xi0ap<T  u  rotoi  Av8o<<n  teal  rolvi  *£AAij<n. 
t  Strab.,  p.  575. 
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very  presence  of  a  pig  in  the  holy  city  is  a  profanation  and  an  impurity. 
My  theory  of  explanation  is  that  the  religion  which  prevailed  through- 
out Asia  Minor  in  early  time  was  the  religion  of  a  northern  race  which 
had  no  horror  of  the  pig,  and  that  Semitic  influence  subsequently 
introduced  that  horror  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  unhesitatingly  assumed  the  truth  of  the  identification  of 
Boghaz  Keui  with  Pteria ;  but  this  is  not  universally  accepted,*  and  it 
may  therefore  be  advisable  to  discuss  the  evidence.  In  the  first  place 
the  ruins  at  Boghaz  Eeui  are  those  of  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor  in 
early  times,  and  are  on  such  a  scale  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  trained  observer  that  they  must  belong  to  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire.  In  the  next  place  the  description  of  the  roads  which  has  just 
been  given,  proves  that  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  in  early  time  must 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  country  whore  Boghaz  Keui  is 
situated.  In  the  third  place,  when  wo  aro  informed  that  Croesus 
declared  war  against  the  Medos  and  marched  on  Pteria,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  Pteria  was  the  Anatolian  metropolis  of  the  Median 
empire :  this  of  course  is  an  assumption,  but  no  one  who  makes  that 
assumption  and  has  seen  Boghaz  Keui  can  doubt  the  identification. 
The  only  other  hypothesis  that  is  open,  is  that  Pteria  was  not  the 
metropolis,  but  merely  a  fortress  of  the  Median  empire.  In  that  case 
Pteria  loses  all  interest  for  us,  and  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  metropolis.  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  Pteria  was 
probably  situated  on  a  road  that  led  from  Sinope  direct  south  across 
the  peninsula  to  the  Cilician  coast,  and  Boghaz  Keui  is  situated  on 
that  road.  If  the  former  assertion  can  be  proved,  then  the  identity  of 
Pteria  and  Boghaz  Keui  may  be  regarded  as  proved,  so  far  as  proof  can 
be  expected  in  ancient  topography  without  actual  epigraphic  evidenco 
discovered  on  the  spot.  The  proof  of  this  statement,  that  Pteria  was 
situated  on  a  road  from  Sinope  to  Cilicia,  lies  in  Herodotus,  I.  76. 
Herodotus  considers  that  the  north  coast  is  a  line  extending  east  and 
west,  and  that  Pteria  was  situated  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this,t 
extending  from  Sinope  southwards.  This  line  was,  as  I  believe,  the 
road  from  Sinope  by  Boghaz  Keui  and  T}rana  to  the  Cilician  Gates.  It 
is  obvious  that  Herodotus  had  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  except  what  he  gathered  from  the  report  of  traders  at  Sinope, 
who  told  him  about  the  road  to  the  south,  about  Pteria,  and  about  the 
Halys  bridge  (L  75). 

We  naturally  ask  about  the  date  of  this  ancient  empire.    I  think  it 

is  possible  to  indicate  approximately  the  time  of  its  downfall  in  western 

•  All  travellers  who  have  seen  the  place,  I  think,  accept  the  identification ; 
but  I  have  added  this  paragraph  on  account  of  the  scepticism  of  a  foreign  friend, 
whose  opinion  is  of  value  in  all  matters  connected  with  Asia  Minor.  I  am  now  glad  to 
see  that  the  identification  of  Pteria  is  also  accepted  by  Humann-Pucbstein,  "  Keiscn  in 
Kleinasten." 

t  V  TlTtph},  Kark  livwmjv  .  .  .  niXtari  kt)  Kftfidrri. 
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Asia  Minor.  In  the  wide  plains  of  the  Sangarios  it  gave  place  to 
another  race,  the  Phrygians,  whose  half-mythical,  half-historical  kings 
are  familiar  in  history.  Our  Greek  authorities  unanimously  assert  that  . 
the  Phrygians  are  a  European  race,  some  of  whom  found  their  way  across 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  while  others  continued  to  exist  under  the  name 
Brigos  in  Macedonia.  I  have  found  myself  gradually  forced  by  archaeo- 
logical evidence  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  Phrygians 
penetrated  across  the  Troad ;  that  the  Troy  whose  power  and  whose 
downfall  supply  a  slight  historical  basis  for  the  Iliad  was  probably  their 
earliest  foundation  in  Asia ;  that  they  were  originally  a  people  of  the 
coast,  and  that  they  were  forced  up  into  the  interior  by  later  migrations 
of  barbarous  Thracian  tribes  into  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  chronologists 
mention  that  in  early  times  the  Phrygian  Bhips  ruled  the  Aegean  Sea 
(911-900),  and  the  time  when  they  were  forced  up  into  the  Sangarios 
valley  may  be  approximately  fixed  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  ninth  century 
beforo  Christ.  The  statement  in  Iliad,  IIL  185,  that  Priam  of  Troy  had 
assisted  the  Phrygians  in  their  wars  against  the  Amazons  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangarios,  probably  contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  actual  wars 
between  the  people  of  Pteria  and  the  Phrygians. 

About  900  B.a,  therefore,  the  ancient  empire,  whose  capital  was 
Pteria,  began  to  decay.  On  the  west  it  gave  place  to  the  Phrygians ;  on 
the  east  and  south-east  the  peoples  of  Syria  and  Assyria  pressed  on  it. 
Pteria,  however,  long  continued  to  be  the  great  city  of  Cappadocia  and 
the  seat  of  foreign  governors  :  changes  and  the  growth  of  new  cities  are 
slow  in  an  Oriental  empire,  but  at  last  Pteria  did  give  place  to  cities  on 
the  direct  routes  of  later  times. 

The  hypothesis  which  identifies  the  people  of  Pteria  with  the 
Ilittites  of  north  Syria  has  found  numerous  adherents  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  require  considerable  modification  before  it  can  be  accepted. 
That  hypothesis,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  put,  necessitates  a 
capital  far  to  tho  south  in  Syria,  and  leaves  the  old  road  and  the  situation 
of  Pteria  quite  unintelligible.  Pteria  must  at  one  time  have  been  tho 
capital  of  an  empire,  for  it  lies  so  far  out  of  the  direct  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  capitals  of  Assyrian  or  Persian  power  that  its  origin 
under  these  later  empires  is  impossible.  But  the  close  relationship,  I 
might  almost  say  the  identity,  of  art  and  hieroglyphic  writing  which 
prevails  between  the  early  monuments  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hittite 
monuments  of  northern  Syria  seems  to  me  a  fact  which  must  be  the 
starting-point  of  all  hypotheses.  This  close  relationship  has  to  be  explained 
in  some  way  or  other,  but  the  analogy  of  Seljuk*  Turkish  art,  which  is 

*  The  Seljuk  monuments,  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  are  the  most  beautiful 
ruins  in  Asia  Minor.  They  abound  in  tho  cities  from  Konia  eastward.  Strictly,  as 
Sir  C.  Wilson  writes,  the  style  of  art  in  the  Seljuk  remains  is  Persian ;  the  Seljuks  of 
Roum  or  Asia  Minor  sharod  in  the  art  of  the  Seljuk  Grand  Sultan's  court,  where  Arabic 
was  the  language. 
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purely  Arabic  in  style  and  language,  shows  that  identity  of  art  does  not 
necessarily  prove  identity  of  race.  The  Hittite  monuments  in  Syria  are 
clearly  more  developed  in  style  and  later  in  date  than  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  rock-sculpture  at  Ibriz,  which  is  later 
in  character. 

An  important  road  probably  existed,  connecting  Pteria  with  Assyria 
by  the  Anti-Taurus  region,  traversing  Taurus  by  the  important  pass 
between  Al-Bostan  and  Marash  (or  in  ancient  times  between  Arabissos 
and  Germaniceia).  It  probably  passed  through  Eomana  and  Mazaka. 
Professor  Kiepert*  long  ago  observed  the  difficulty  of  understanding  why 
the  "  Royal  Road  "  should  cross  the  Halys  instead  of  taking  the  shorter 
southern  route.  His  explanation,  that  the  "  Royal  Road  "  went  north  in 
order  to  join  the  trade-route  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sinopo,  is,  however, 
not  sufficient  He  gives  no  explanation  of  the  equally  difficult  fact 
that  Sinope  was  the  old  harbour  for  the  Asiatic  trade.  But  he  has 
seen  that  the  explanation  of  the  Persian  road  lies  in  the  existence  of 
an  older  line  of  road,  and  I  have  merely  carried  this  principle  a  little 
further. 

« 

III.   Beginning  of  the  Trade-Route. 

When  Asia  Minor  was  only  a  province  of  an  empire  whose  governing 
centre  was  in  Mesopotamia  or  Persia,  the  natural  road  from  the  JEge&n 
coast  to  the  capital  was  the  southern  route,  and  this  road  gradually  came 
into  use  during  the  Persian  period.  Tho  earliest  direct  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  trade-route  is  the  quotation  given  by  Strabo  (p.  623) 
from  Artemidorus  (about  B.C.  100).  But  the  foundation  of  such  cities 
as  Laodiceia  (twice),  Apameia,  and  Antiocheia,  shows  that  the  routo 
was  important  as  early  as  the  third  century  before  Christ.  These  cities 
were  founded  as  centres  of  Greek  influence,  and  their  situations  were 
selected  on  the  most  important  line  of  communication.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  detail  that  the  gate  of  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum,  through 
which  this  road  issued,  was  called  the  14  Syrian  Gate."  The  custom  of 
naming  city-gates  according  to  the  chief  object  of  the  road  which  issued 
through  them  is  well  known.f  The  importance  of  the  route  as  early  as 
301  b.c.  is  proved  by  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Ipsos. 
Soloucus  coming  from  Cappadocia,  and  Lysimachus  coming  from 
Heracleia,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction,  and  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Ipsos.  Now  Ipsos,  the  later  Julia,  is  a  city  on  the 
direct  line  of  the  road,  while  Synnada  is  only  a  little  way  to  the  north 
of  the  road,  and  indeed  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  take  Synnada  on 
the  line  of  road  by  a  slight  detour.  The  events  show  the  critioal 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  road,  and  therefore  imply  the  existence 
of  the  whole  road.    It  is  probable  that  the  design  of  Antigonus  was  to 

•  '  Berl.  Monataber.'  1857,  p.  126  f. 

t  M»gnerian  Gate  at  Epheeos,  Epheaian  Gate  at  Smyrna,  4c. 
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prevent  the  junction  of  his  enemies'  forces  by  intercepting  Seleucus 
during  his  march  from  the  east;  but  the  allied  kings  eluded  him 
either  by  concentrating  along  tho  northern  route  in  the  north  of 
Phrygia,  and  then  advancing  towards  Synnada  to  give  him  battle,  or 
by  concentrating  along  tho  southern  route  about  Ipsos  before  Antigonus 
expected  them. 

Even  during  the  fifth  century  we  can  trace  the  southern  route. 
When  Alcibiades  was  on  his  way,  in  404  B.C.,  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
he  was  assassinated  at  Melissa,  a  village  on  the  road  between  Synnada 
and  Metropolis,  where  Hadrian  afterwards  erected  a  statue  to  his 
memory  (Athen,  p.  574).*  He  was  therefore  travelling  along  the 
southern  route  towards  the  Persian  court,  and  the  incident  proves  that 
the  southern  route  was  already  in  use  for  communication  with  the  east 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  It  may  be  traced  more 
doubtfully  at  an  even  earlier  period.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  480,  Xerxes, 
after  his  army  had  mustered  in  Cappadocia  at  Kritala,  crossed  the  Halys, 
according  to  Herodotus,  VII.  26,  and  therefore  took  the  northern  route, 
but  instead  of  attempting  the  difficult  passage  of  the  mountains  by  Satala, 
ho  crossed  Phrygia  from  north  to  south,  and  came  along  the  easy 
southern  route  by  Celaenoe  and  Colossse.  Such  a  circuitous  march  seems 
so  improbable  as  to  suggest  that  Herodotus  mentions  the  Halys  in  this 
case  only  because  he  knew  that  the  Halys  separated  Cappadocia  from 
Phrygia,t  and  therefore  concluded  that  Xerxes  must  have  crossed  it  on 
his  march  from  Cappadocia  across  Phrygia.  The  question  may  be  asked 
whether  such  an  error  is  in  accordance  with  Herodotus's  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  Melissa  was  probably  situated  at  Baljik  Hisar,  two  hours  south  of  Synnada,  where 
there  are  ancient  remains  with  what  the  natives  called  a  kale  on  the  summit  of  a  Uttlc 
hill,  round  which  the  road  winds  upward.  Bat  in  Turkish  means  honey,  and  jik  is  the 
diminutive  termination,  hence  there  may  be  a  connection  between  the  ancient  name 
Melissa  and  the  modem  name.  I  know  no  other  point  on  the  road  where  Melissa  could 
possibly  be  placed,  and  have  little  hesitation  in  placing  it  hero,  although  the  following 
epigram  on  a  Btele  built  into  a  foundation  by  the  roadside  near  the  village  might 
at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  :— 

i  .      /      ti  (  $A"  "^"(O  4>»y<d  $<w«  *o\wrr4<t>ayov, 

Bwvapltai  S,(<m}tray  iv  tU6vt  Siyfucri  Kotvy 
}  ^   Y  i  ?  \(Oo»  J  fiov\rjt  ko\  Mipov  xKtivbv  iyaXfia  itirpus. 

i    c  v  o  /  I    The  Thynnaridai  are  tho  people  of  Synnada,  as  descendants  of  Thynnaros,  a  local  hero 
J  '  *"   —      -r  mentioned  on  coins  of  the  city,  as  Droxler  baa  observed  in  '  Numism.  Zft.'  1889,  p.  177. 
"-  ' '  '  But  Melissa  must  certainly  have  been  a  village  of  the  territory  of  some  city,  probably  of 

Synnada,  for  it  was  not  a  self-governing  city ;  and  its  inhabitants  would  therefore  be 
\  v.  Synnadeis  or  Thynnaridai.  Drexler  describes  the  coin  in  question  as  foUows :  obv., 
i"     ^     bearded  head  to  right,  ©YNNAPOC;  rev.,  Isia  standing  to  left,  in  r.  sistrum,  in  1. 

situla.   Perhaps  Thynnaros  was  a  hero  of  native  Phrygian  legend,  while  Akamas,  who 
appears  on  coins  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  as  founder  of  the  city,  was  a 
hero  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  colonists,  who  wero  settled  in  the  city  when  tho  Greek 
foundation  was  made.  See  p.  14. 
t  Compare  I.  72. 
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With  one  exception,  all  references  which  he  makes  to  the  geography 
of  the  plateau  are  vague  notices  which  he  has  gained  either  from  the 
traders  of  Sinope  or  from  those  of  Miletos.  From  the  former  he  learned 
that  the  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  narrowest  place,  Le.  from  Tareos 
through  the  Cilician  Gates  direct  north,  was  five  days'  journey  for  an 
active  man  (I.  72),  and  that  Pteria  was  over  against  Sinope,  i.e.  it  lay 
on  a  road  which  led  direct  south  from  Sinope.  Ho  also  heard  from  them 
the  description  of  the  great  bridge  over  the  Halys,  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions and  guards  upon  it. 

From  the  latter  he  heard  of  the  road  up  the  Mceander  valley  to 
Colossie  and  Celeen©,  and  of  the  natural  wonders  of  both  places.  The 
existence  of  communication  and  trade  between  Miletos  and  Phrygia  is 
attested  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  by  Hipponax,  who  mentions  the 
bad  Greek  spoken  by  the  Phrygian  traders  at  Miletos ;  *  and  the  only 
possible  road  from  Miletos  to  Phrygia  goes  up  the  Mroander  to  Celeenje- 
Apameia. 

The  only  passage  in  which  Herodotus  gives  any  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy information  about  the  roads  of  Contral  Anatolia  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Royal  Road,"  which  has  generally  been  recognised  as 
founded  on  an  official  document.  He  certainly  believed  that  the  Halys 
separated  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  (I.  72),  and  it  is  therefore  not  out 
of  keeping  with  his  method  or  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he 
shows  of  the  interior  that  he  should  have  made  the  error  which  has  been  I 
suggested  above. 

If  we  could  assume  that  Herodotus  had  no  express  evidence  that 
the  march  of  Xerxes  crossed  the  Halys,  and  that  the  statement  is  merely 
due  to  the  vague  geographical  ideas  of  his  time,  wo  should  have  in  the  I 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Cappadocia  via  Celamae,  a  distinct  proof  that  I 
the  advantages  of  the  southern  route  had  become  known  as  early  as  | 
481  b.c.  Such  evidence,  which  explains  away  a  direct  statement,  is  not 
of  course  in  itself  trustworthy,  and  it  will  be  proved  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  that  Herodotus  is  right.  But  we  are  not  dependent  on  this 
passage  alone  for  evidence.  An  early  monument  of  the  Cappadocian 
art  and  hieroglyphics  exist  on  the  direct  line  of  the  road  from  Celeente 
to  the  Cilician  Gates,  viz.  at  Tyriaion,  which  seems  at  one  timo  to  have 
been  a  great  city,  though  it  was  in  later  years  overshadowed  by 
Laodiceia  Combusta  and  Philomeliou.  This  monument,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  traces  of  a  city,  now  almost  wholly  buried,  is  a  proof 
that  a  certain  amount  of  intercourse  existed  along  the  line  of  this  road 
at  an  early  time. 

The  view  then,  which  is  most  probable,  is  that  the  southern  route 

*  Kal  robs  aoXolxovs,  4)r  kiflttffi,  rrtpvaffiv 

tpvyas  j*if  is  Ml\rrroy  bKfirtvcorras. — •Hipponax,'  frag.  36  (30). 
The  story  of  Tottea  and  Onues,  tho  Phrygians  who  introduced  their  Up*  to  Assessos,  ak> 
vouches  for  this  intercourse. 
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from  the  Cilician  Gates  direct  to  the  west  through  Lykaonia  and 
southern  Phrygia  was  gradually  developed  at  a  later  period  than  the 
northern  route  from  Pteria  to  Sardis.  In  the  case  of  the  northern  route, 
a  doubt  has  been  expressed  above  *  whether  it  was  formed  to  connect 
two  chief  centres  of  a  single  great  empire,  or  grew  up  owing  to 
commercial  intercourse,  accompanying  the  spread  of  a  homogeneous 
civilisation  and  religion  from  the  monarchy  in  the  north-east,  of  which 
Pteria  was  the  capital.  But  in  the  case  of  the  southern  route  no  such 
I  doubt  can  exist ;  it  was  certainly  formed  by  the  gradual  penetration  of 
commerce  and  intercourse,  pushing  on  the  one  hand  west  from  the 
Cilician  Gates,  on  the  other  hand  east  from  the  Maeander  and  the  Lycus 
valley.  In  the  first  place  it  was  in  process  of  formation  at  a  period  so 
recent  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  existence  of  an  empire 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  second  place  its  character  and  the  obvious 
preference  of  ease  to  straightness  in  several  sections,  mark  it  as  a 
caravan  route.  It  is  only  in  highly  developed  commerce  that  rapidity 
of  transmission  becomes  really  important ;  the  caravans  and  the  mule- 
teers of  more  primitive  trade  jog  along  tho  traditional  route  that  is 
most  advantageous  to  their  animals,  without  any  wish  to  gain  a  few 
hours  by  any  bold  path.  Moreover,  we  can  perhaps  trace  certain 
tentative  routes  from  the  side,  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  which 
proved  unsuitable  and  were  disused  in  favour  of  the  route  that  is 
desoribed  by  Strabo,  p.  623.  These  tentatives  will  be  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs:  but  first  the  contrast  in  all  these  respects 


between  the  northern  and  the  southern  routes  suggests  itself.  JjTho 
existence  of  the  northern  route  has  been  traced  back  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  Assyrian  domination  in  Cappadocia,  and  probably  earlier  than 
900  B.C.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  its  character  it  prefers  the  direct  path 
to  the  easy  one,  and  aims  at  rapidity  of  communication  ;  it  has  not  tho 
character  of  a  trade  and  caravan  route,  but  of  a  military  and  administra- 
tive road.  So  far  therefore  as  the  evidence  from  this  side  goes,  it  tells 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  already  suggested  by  Orientalists,  that  there 
was  at  one  period  an  empire  embracing  some  considerable  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  this  empire  was  already  in  process  of  decay  before 
900  B.C.  But  whereas  some  Orientalists  place  the  governing  centre  of 
that  empire  in  Northern  Syria,  the  evidence  that  has  been  stated  above 
necessitates  its  position  at  Pteria,  and  makes  the  Syrian  parts  of  the 
empire  mere  dependencies,  which  apparently  acquired  independence  and 
strength  at  a  later  period,  when  Pteria  lost  its  imperial  character. 
Hence  the  monuments  of  Northern  Syria  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
those  of  Pteria,  and  hence  they  show  a  certain  difference  of  type,  which 
I  have  described  as  Assyrian,  in  contrast  to  the  Egyptian  character  of 
Pterian  art.    This  difference  of  character  has  misled  Prof.  G.  Hirsch- 


*  See  p.  31. 
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feld*  to  deny  all  connection  between  the  two  groups  of  monuments. 
The  differences  which  he  has  pointed  ont  certainly  exist,  and  have  been 
acknowledged  more  or  less  distinctly  by  almost  all  observers ;  but  his 
denial  of  all  community  of  character  is  as  great  an  error  on  the  one  side 
as  the  denial  of  any  difference  of  character  and  period  would  be  on  the 
other!\  There  is  every  probability  that  Cilicia  shared  in  this  later 
development  of  Syro-Cappadocian  art,  and  that  from  Cilicia  that  art, 
with  the  accompanying  civilisation  and  religion,  spread  through  tho 
Cilician  Gates  towards  the  west.  As  they  spread  westwards,  tho  path 
of  commerce  was  opened  up,  and  thus  the  great  trade  route  between  tho 
Aegean  coast  and  the  east  gradually  came  into  use.  ^Whether  all  the 
monuments  that  mark  the  early  stages  of  the  trade  route  aro  to  bo 
attributed  to  this  later  period,  or  whether  any  belong  to  the  older 
Pterian  imperial  period,  is  uncertain.  Tyana  or  Danaf  must  probably 
have  been  important  in  both  periods,  but  especially  so  in  the  later 
period:  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  other  places.  The 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Tyana  and  of  Tyriaion  belong  to  tho  later 
period,  as  does  also  tho  rock  monument  of  Ibriz  beside  Kybistra- 
Herakleia.  But  the  clay  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
probably  come  from  Tyana,J  though  I  bought  them  at  Caesaroia- 
Mazaka  (Kaisari),  are  considered  by  Orientalists  to  be  comparatively 
early ;  and  the  monument  of  Fassiller  (Dalisandos)  appears  to  me  to 
.  show  more  analogy  with  Pterian  art  than  with  that  of  a  later  period,§ 
though  such  an  inference  from  a  single  monument  of  a  peculiar  and 


As  communication  pushed  westwards  from  tho  Cilician  Gates,  it 
first  attempted  tho  path  along  the  northern  skirts  of  Mount  Taurus,  by 
Kybistra-Herakleia,  Dalisandos,  and  perhaps  Parlais.U  There  tho 
Pisidian  mountains  barred  its  further  progress  to  the  west.  It  turned 
northwards  up  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Karalis,  and  also  began  to  seek  a 
direct  path  on  a  more  northerly  lino  through  Iconium  and  Vasada.  This 
stage  is  marked  by  the  monument  of  Iflatun  Bunar  (Plato's  Spring  H). 

*  I  state  frankly  and  bluntly  my  own  opinion.  Tbe  gradual  progress  of  discovery 
will  show  which  view  is  right.  In  tbe  meantime  the  method  which  is  moat  likely  to 
assist  progress  is  that  each  person  should  state  clearly  his  own  opinion,  and  carry  it  out 
to  its  logical  conclusions,  acknowledging  that,  as  yet,  certainty  is  not  attainable,  owing 
to  the  scantiness  of  evidence.  f  Sec  p.  449. 

\  See  pp.  449  and  346-8.  In  1890  we  could  find  no  evidence  that  these  tablets  havo 
been  found  at  Tyana :  perhaps  they  originate  from  Komana  or  even  Mazaka  itself. 

§  Soo  my  paper  on  "  Syro-Cappadocian  Monuments  in  Asia  Minor,"  in  'Athen. 
MittheuV  1889. 

I)  See  p.  390,  ft  The  remarkable  types  on  coins  of  Parlais  suggest  that  remains  of  a 
pre- Roman  religious  centre  ought  to  be  discovered  there. 

5  The  curious  name  dates  from  the  Seljuk  period,  and  is  a  proof  of  tho  interest  in 
Greek  philosophy  (through  Arabic  translations  probably)  that  characterised  the  Seljuk 
court  at  Konia.  Another  Iflatun  Bunar  exists  on  tho  palace  hill  at  Konia.  Popular 
pronunciation  uses  also  the  forms  Elfatun  and  Elflatun  Bunar. 
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Finally  tho  long  inscription  at  Koli-tolu,  near  Tyriaion,*  marks  the 
line  which  was  ultimately  adopted  through  Laodiccia  Combusta  and 
Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

On  the  west  similar  tentative  routes  may  be  traced,  as  the  line  of 
rado  between  Miletos  and  Celaenae,  which  was  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Hipponax,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  pushed  towards  tho  inner 
country.  At  first  a  connection  with  tho  11  Royal  Road  "  was  probably 
established  through  Hieropolis  (near  Sandykli)  and  tho  northern 
Motropolis  of  Phrygia  (at  Ayaz  Inn).  This  connection  has  left  no 
monument ;  but  is  rendered  probable  by  the  tumuli  on  the  route  and 
by  the  existence  of  an  old  religious  centre  at  Hieropolis:  round  this 
centre  are  gathered  reminiscences  of  the  old  Phrygian  heroes  and 
religion,  Alygdon.f  Otreus  (the  Phrygian  form  of  Atreus),  and 
Aeneas-J  ' 

A  better  connection  was  established  through  the  southern  Metropolis, 
Synnada,  and  Dokimion  as  early  as  the  fourth  century ;  this  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  foundation  of  a  Macedonian  colony  at  Dokimion,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Dokimos,  who  in  B.C.  302  surrendered  Synnada  to 
Lysimachus,  and  from  the  foundation  of  Synnada  itself.  Such  colonies 
were  always  founded  as  military  stations  and  centres  of  Greek 
civilibation  and  government  on  important  roads.  Now  the  only  roads 
that  can  come  into  account  as  determining  the  situation  of  Dokimion 
are  the  route  from  Celaenae  to  Dorylaion  and  Bithynia,  and  that  from 
Celaenae  towards  Galatia  or  rather  north-eastern  Phrygia,  i.e.  the 
connection  with  the  "Eoyal  Road."  But,  of  these  two  routes,  the 
former  would  naturally  take  the  far  shorter  and  easier  path  by 
the  northern  Metropolis  and  Hieropolis,  which  was  already  in  existence ; 
and  moreover  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Bithynian  connection  was 
important  at  that  time ;  whereas  tho  connection  with  Pessinus  and 
Ankyra  was  certainly  important.  The  foundation  of  a  Greek  colony 
at  Dokimion,  compared  with  tho  foundation  of  Synnada,§  probably 
about  the  same  time,  marks  the  importance  of  the  route  Apameia- 
Synnada-Dokimion-Pessinus  in  the  period  350-300,  and  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  proof  both  that  the  connection  between  east  and  west  was 

•  " 8yro-Cappadocian  Monuments"  in  '  Athen.  Mittheil.,'  1889. 

t  Pausanias,  X.  27,  1.  On  the  whole  subject  see  my  "  Trois  Villes  Phrygiennes," 
in  *  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1882;  and  below,  p.  139. 

|  I  sec  no  reason,  with  Imhoof-Bluiner, '  Monn.  Gr.,'  p.  412  (see  also  Head, 4  Hist. 
Num.,*  507,  569),  to  doubt  that  Aeneas  is  meant  on  the  coins  of  the  two  cities,  Otrous 
and  Stektorion,  three  miles  distant  from  each  other,  which  are  described  byMionnet  and 
himself.  I  bopo  that  the  analogies  quoted  in  my  "Trois  Villes  Phryg."  and  tlio 
explanation  of  the  name  Brouzos  for  Broughios  =  ipoiytos  (see  CB,  §  xviii.)  establish 
this.  Tho  legends  have  taken  a  Greek  form,  as  was  always  the  case  in  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  as  Greek  literature  became  known,  but  the  names  of  the  heroes  are  rooted  in 
the  district. 

§  Smaller  native  settlements  of  older  date  on  or  near  tbe  site  are  of  course  not 
excluded  by  the  term  "  foundation." 
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seeking  the  best  route  by  way  of  Celaenae-Apameia,  and  that  it  had 
not  so  early  as  300  B.C.  settled  down  to  the  one  route  that  was  finally 
adopted.  When,  however,  Synnada  was  founded,  no  long  time  could 
elapse  before  the  route  by  Lysias,  Philomelion,  and  Tyriaion  established 
itself  in  preference  to  any  other. 

1  The  answer  to  the  doubt  expressed  on  the  preceding  page  about  tho 
description  that  is  given  by  Herodotus  of  tho  route  of  Xerxes  is  now 
obvious.  Herodotus  is  quite  right ;  and  the  very  difficulty  of  reconciling  \ 
his  account  with  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  routes  known  in 
subsequent  centuries,  adds  additional  evidence  to  corroborate  the  his- 
tory of  tho  roads  as  here  stated.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodo- 
tus, VII.  26,  Xerxes,  after  mustering  his  army  in  Cappadocia  at  Kritala, 
which  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  Tyana  (pp.  346-8),  crossed 
the  Halys  and  traversed  Phrygia,  i.e.,  marched  along  the  "  Royal  Road." 
He  reached  Celaenae,  and  must  therefore  have  taken  one  or  other  of  the 
routes  just  described,  passing  either  by  Synnada  or  by  Hieropolis. 
Circuitous  as  the  march  seems,  the  record  is  clear,  and  when  other 
considerations  have  led  us  to  the  view  that  such  a  road  was  at  the  time 
in  use,  it  seems  imperatively  necessary  to  accept  tho  authority  of 
Herodotus.  Nearly  eighty  years  later  Alcibiades,  when  proceeding  to 
the  Persian  court,  also  took  the  route  through  Melissa  and  SynnadaJ 

£l  must  here  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  great  expedition  which  is  con- 
nected with  this  road — the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus  and  Xenophon  in  401  b.c 
Cyrus  started  from  Sardis,  passed  by  the  spot  where  Laodiceia  was 
afterwards  founded,  and  advanced  to  Apameia-Celeenffl.  Here  he 
turned  off  the  road  and  made  a  wide  detour  to  the  north.  This  strange 
detour  has  always  been  a  puzzle.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  if  ho 
advanced  straight  to  the  east,  he  feared  lest  the  object  of  his  march 
might  become  evident  to  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  as  yet  very  doubtful 
whether  he  could  trust  them.  He  therefore  turned  right  away  back 
towards  the  north-west,  and  after  a  long  circuit,  ventured  to  lead  tho 
army  eastwards;  when  his  object  became  apparent,  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  Greek  mercenaries  to  accompany  him.*J 

_  Hamilton  first  determined  with  general  accuracy  the  line  of  Cyrus' 
march;  his  only  serious  error  is  in  the  position  of  Keramon  Agora. 
From  Celamto  Cyrus  marched  down  the  Maander  to  Pelt*  (see 
p.  136);  he  then  turned  straight  north  to  Keramon  Agora,  beside 
the  modern  Islam  Eeui.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  point  on  the 
modern  road  system,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  divides 
two  lofty  and  impassable  ranges  of  mountains.  Roads  to  the  north, 
north-east,  and  east  all  pass  through  the  same  valley,  that  of  the  little 
river  Hamam  Su.  Keramon  Agora,  the  Potters'  Market,  is  never 
mentioned  except  in  this  one  passage  of  Xenophon ;  it  did  not  rank  as 

♦  Xenophon  mentions  that  they  only  began  to  suspect  the  object  of  the  march  after 
they  reached  Taraos. 
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an  independent  city,  it  was  only  a  great  market,  lying  in  the  open  plain 
and  incapable  of  defence,  a  commercial  not  a  military  centre,  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  great  neighbouring  fortress  Akmonia,  which  is  only 
a  few  miles  distant.  From  this  point  the  march  of  Cyrus  coincided  for 
a  short  distance  up  the  Hamam  Su  with  the  route  which  has  been 
described  above  as  the  "  Royal  Road,"  but  soon  he  diverged  along  the 
great  open  valley  of  Phrygia  Paroreios  to  Tyriaion.  In  this  part 
Hamilton  has  correctly  described  bis  march,  exoept  that  Thymbrion 
^  appears  to  be  the  older  name  of  Hadrianopolis  on  the  Earmeios,  the 
river  which  flows  by  Doghan  Hisar  and  Arkut  Khan.    See  CB,  LI. 

Between  Tyriaion  and  the  Gates  Cyrus  marched  through  Iconium 
and  Dana.  His  march  diverged  near  the  site  of  Laodiceia  Combusta 
from  the  later  trade-route,  and  took  a  more  southerly  path.  From 
Iconium  ho  went  to  Dana  or  Tyana,  the  important  city  at  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  chief  pass  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  on  the  line  of  the 
"  Royal  Road.^ 

The  line  of  this  march  certainly  gives  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
trade-route  was  yet  established.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  it,  except  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the  regular  road  to 
the  Persian  capital  still  went  either  by  Synnada  and  Pteria  or  else  by 
Satala  and  Pteria,  Cyrus's  route  was  excellently  calculated  to  prevent 
the  army  from  suspecting  his  design  till  they  reached  the  Cilician 
Gates ;  whereas  if  the  trade-route  were  in  regular  and  common  use,  it 
would  bo  more  difficult  to  understand  how  the  army  was  solong  kept 
in  ignorance  of  his  design.  The  route  agrees  perfectly  with  the  view 
stated  above,  but  could  hardly  be  used  as  an  argument  for  it. 

The  objection  may  here  be  urged  that  the  "  Royal  Route  "  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  so  far  as  the  evidence  now  stated  goes,  must  have  passed 
through  Apameia,  Melissa,  and  Synnada,  not  through  Satala  and 
Eeramon  Agora,  as  I  have  described  it.  My  reply  is  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  inference  with  regard  to  the  primitive  importance  of  Pteria  aa 
the  metropolis  of  an  empire  remains  untouched,  for  it  becomes  still  more 
|  difficult  than  before  to  understand  how  a  road  from  Celaenae-Apameia 
to  the  Cilician  Gates  should  cross  the  Halys :  the  only  reason  for  such 
an  extraordinary  detour  would  lie  in  the  previous  existence  of  a  regular 
road  to  the  metropolis  Pteria.  The  objection  therefore  only  strengthens 
my  main  purpose.  In  the  second  place  the  only  reason  for  the  road 
from  Ephesos  to  Susa  passing  through  Sardis*  would  be  to  take  the 
way  through  Satala.  Thirdly  the  distances  given  by  Herodotus  are  : — 
Sardis  to  the  Halys,  94^  parasangs, 
Halys  to  Cilician  Gates,  104  parasangs. 
These  distances  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  a  route  through  Celaenae 
to  the  Halys,  which  would  be  much  longer  than  that  from  the  Halys  to 

*  Herodotus,  V.  56,  expressly  says  that  the  Road  began  from  Ephesos  and  passed 
through  Sardis ;  but  the  way  from  Ephesos  to  Celaenae  is  by  the  Maeandcr  vaUey. 
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the  Gates ;  but  the  shortest  route  from  Sardia  to  the  Halys  through 
Satala,  is  a  little  shorter  than  that  from  the  Halys  through  Pteria  to 
the  Gates,*  and  reckoning  the  parasang  at  2\  miles,  the  measurement* 
are  approximately  correct.  Finally  the  reasons  already  advanced  seem 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  communication  and  higher  civilisation 
along  the  north  sido  of  the  plateau,  i.e.,  along  the  line  we  have  assigned 
to  the  "  Royal  Road." 

The  history  therefore  of  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor  before  the  Roman 
period  is  the  slow  and  gradual  substitution  of  a  natural  and  easy 
system  for  a  difficult  system,  which  was  established  originally  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  administration  during  a  special  condition  of 
the  country. 

Tho  great  trade-route  was  in  regular  and  exclusive  use  at  least  as 
early  as  the  first  century  before  Christ  (Strabo,  pp.  540  and  663).  The 
earliest  indication  of  its  rising  importance  is  the  battle  of  Ipsos  in  301 ; 
but  the  foundation  of  Dokimion  and  Synnada  show  that  about  that  time 
the  older  route  was  still  in  more  common  use.  It  must  bo  remembered 
that  Synnada,  though  near  the  trade-route,  was  not  actually  situated  on 
it,  but  was  on  a  northern  road  which  diverges  from  the  trade-route  at 
Metropolis  or  at  Dinia-Chelidonia.  It  was  sufficiently  near  the  trade- 
route  to  retain  its  importance  after  that  route  became  the  great  artery  of 
communication  across  the  country.    See  pp.  139,  142,  171. 


IV.   The  Eastern  Trade-Route. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  this  road  came  into 
use  between  300  and  100  B.C.  We  have  now  to  trace  its  development, 
so  far  as  the  scanty  indications  permit. 

Under  the  Persian  empire  the  main  purpose  of  the  "  Royal  Road " 
was  administrative :  that  road  was  maintained  with  a  postal  service  and 
regular  stations  and  khans,  for  the  service  of  the  Great  King.  During 
the  two  centuries  that  followed  tho  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  set  of  intercourse  varied  at  different  periods  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  dominant  power  for  the  time  being.  No  dynasty  gained  complete 
mastery  of  the  entire  peninsula,  and  the  transference  of  power  from  one 
centre  to  another  took  place  so  frequently  that  no  uniform  and  single 
system  of  communication  had  time  to  grow  up.  While  the  Seleucid 
kings  exercised  dominant  authority  over  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
direct  southern  route  from  the  Cilician  Gates  to  the  Aegean  coast  must 
have  been  much  used.  It  is  marked  by  such  foundations  as  Laodiceia, 
Apameia,  Antiocheia,  Nysa,  Seleuceia,  whose  names  show  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  seats  of  Seleuoid  power.    These  foundations  belong 

*  I  should  hardly  expect  the  difference  to  he  so  great  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  the 
distances  seem  nearly  equal.  Prohably  the  road  passed  by  Mazaka,  where  it  joined 
tho  route  from  Pteria  to  Komraagene. 
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chiefly  to  the  Hue  of  the  great  Eastern  highway,*  and  to  the  country 
south  of  it  towards  Taurus,  implying  a  supplementary  route  leading 
eastwards  through  Selcuceia  of  Pisidia  and  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  The 
Macedonian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  may  also  be  assigned  as  a  general 
rule  to  the  Seleucid  rule,  though  some  of  them,  e.g.,  Dokimion,  are 
probably  earlier.  Of  the  Greek  colonies  that  belong  to  the  century 
after  Alexander,  few  lie  north  of  the  great  highway  except  Synnada 
and  Dokimion  (both  pre-Seleucid),  and  Peltai  and  Blaundos  which 
imply  a  supplementary  route  from  Thyatira  and  Sardis  to  Apameia.f 
But  the  names  of  Tralleis-Seleuceia-Antiocheia,  Nysa,  Antiocheia  on  the 
Meeander,  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum,  Apamoia,  Laodiceia  Combusta,  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  importance  of  the  great  highway,  which  is  only 
confirmed  by  the  supplementary  routes. 

When  Pergamenian  power  took  the  place  of  Seleucid,  the  roads 
leading  to  Pergamos  were  the  most  important.  But  on  the  whole  the 
set  of  intercourse  is  much  on  the  same  lines,  though  in  opposito 
directions,  under  Seleucid  and  under  Pergamenian  rule.  Pergamos  had 
no  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  upper  plateau,  and  the  chief 
road  from  the  east  to  Pergamos  comes  by  way  of  Apameia,  Laodiceia 
on  the  Lycus,  Philadelpheia,  and  Thyatira.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Attalid  and  Seleucid  dynasties,  this  road  was  of  central  importance, 
and  rival  foundations,  on  or  near  it,  can  be  traced  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  As  Pergamenian  foundations  I  may  mention  Apollonia, 
Apollonis,  Philadelpheia,  Attaleia,  Eumeneia,  Dionysopolis,  and  pro- 
bably Lysias  and  Philomelion ;  while  after  the  power  of  Pergamos  was 
established,  several  Seleucid  foundations  lost  their  Seleucid  name,  which 
perhaps  marks  a  remodelling  of  their  constitution  by  the  Attalid 
kings.J 

The  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  created  a  certain  divergent 
tendency  towards  other  centres  during  the  Greek  period ;  but  this  was 
never  so  important,  and  we  cannot  prove  that  there  was  any  great 
amount  of  communication  along  any  road  leading  from  the  upper 
plateau  to  a  Bithynian  or  Pontic  centre  at  this  time.  On  tho  whole 
the  kingdom  of  Bithynia  remained  isolated  from  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Asia  Minor,  and  concentrated  on  its  internal  improvement  by 
such  great  foundations  as  Nikomedia,  Apameia,  and  the  various  cities 
named  Prousias.   In  Pontus,  the  foundation  of  Laodiceia  on  the  route 

*  Even  Selcuceia  ocean  on  the  line  of  this  highway,  as  being  the  temporary  name 
of  Tralleis,  soon  disused  in  favour  of  Antiocheia,  which  also  proved  only  temporary. 

t  On  the  Seleucid  Macedonian  Colonies,  see  an  admirable  paper  by  Schuchhardt,  in 
1  Athen.  Mittheil.'  1888,  p.  1. 

X  The  Pergamenian  foundation  a  are  often  planted  oyer  against  Seleucid  colonies,  e.g., 
Apollonia  answers  to  Nakrasa,  Attaleia  to  Thyatira,  Dionysopolis  to  Blaundos,  Eumeneia 
to  Peltai,  Apollonia  of  Pisidia  to  Seleuoeia;  while  Apollonis  was  perhaps  actually 
planted  on  the  site  of  Doidye,  and  Tralleis-Seleuceia-Antiocheia  resumed  its  pre- 
Seleucid  name. 
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to  the  harbour  of  Amisos,  belongs  to  this  period.  Finally  the  wars 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  afterwards  the  wars  between  the 
Romans,  who  used  Bithynia  as  their  base,  and  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  gave  temporary  importance  to  the  chief  route  that  connects 
Fontus  and  Bithynia,  viz.,  the  road  that  leads  from  Nikomedeia  and 
Nikaia  by  Boli  (Claudiopolis),  Keredi  (Krateia),  Tash  Keupreu 
(Pompeiopolis),  the  valley  of  the  Amnios,  and  Yezir  Keupreu,  to 
Amaseia.  This  route,  however,  was  forced  into  temporary  consequence  </ 
during  an  exceptional  state  of  the  peninsula,  and  bad  no  importance 
except  where  Fontus  and  Bithynia  are  concerned.  Except  in  the 
Mithradatic  wars,  we  hear  little  of  it ;  and  it  almost  eludes  our  notice, 
except  through  the  important  foundations  of  Bithynion-Claudiopolis, 
Krateia-Flaviopolis,  Pompeiopolis,  and  perhaps  Hadrianopolis,  until  the 
later  Byzantine  period.* 

That  system  of  routes,  lying  east  and  west,  which  had  been  growing 
during  the  previous  two  or  three  centuries,  was  on  the  whole  developed 
without  essential  alteration  during  the  Roman  rule.  In  the  Roman 
period  the  main  object  was  to  connect  the  provinces  with  Rome,  and 
therefore  the  set  of  communication  still  lay  along  lines  stretching  east 
and  west.  The  southern  route  between  Ephesos  and  Cappadocia  still 
continued  to  be  the  great  eastern  highway,  though  a  line  corresponding 
to  the  old  "  Royal  Road,"  yet  not  exactly  coinciding  with  it,  rose  to 
importance  as  connecting  Galatia  and  Northern  Phrygia  with  the 
Aegean  Sea  at  Smyrna,  and  with  the  Beat  of  Government  at  Ephesos. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  the  Greeco-Roman  road  system 
had  on  the  whole  a  uniform  character  during  the  last  three  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ.  The  Roman 
government  completed  a  system  which  began  to  grow  up  before  any 
Roman  set  foot  in  Asia  Minor.  I  shall  therefore  describe  the  system  in 
its  completed  form,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  the  Roman  roads  were 
as  a  rule  already  coming  into  use  under  the  Greek  kings.  For  example, 
the  road  from  Laranda  across  Taurus  down  the  Kalykadnos  was  pro- 
bably in  use  when  Seleuciaj  was  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Again,  the  important  decree  found  near  ErizaJ  may  be  taken  as  a 

*  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  doe  to  following  the  Peutinger  Table,  to  say,  as  e.g.,  Mr. 
Hardy  in  his  excellent  edition  of  •  Pliny's  Letters  to  Trajan '  docs,  that  the  main  road 
from  Nikomedeia  to  Amaseia  passed  through  Gangra ;  such  a  road  did  exist,  but  never 
had  the  importance  of  the  other. 

t  Selcuceia  was  formerly  called  Olbia  (Stephanus  s.v.) ;  i.e.  Olbia  was  an  earlier 
city,  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Seleuceia  on  the  road  to  Olba.  Its  remains  aro 
distinct,  and  it  was  evidently  depopulated  to  make  the  new  city. 

X  See  MM.  Holleaux  and  Paris,  in  'Bull.  Cor.  Hell.,'  1885,  p.  324;  1889,  p.  523. 
The  editors,  with  a  perverseueas  that  is  almost  inconceivable  to  one  who  knows  the 
country,  the  distance,  and  the  lofty  intervening  mountain  pass,  all  of  which  can  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  any  map,  suppose  the  inscription  to  have  been  carried  from  Laodiceia  to 
Dodurga  (which  they  call  Durdurkar).  MM.  Cousin  and  Diehl  on  the  other  hand 
suppose  it  to  have  been  carried  from  Kara  Eyuk  Bazar,  which  they  identify,  in  apparent 
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proof  that  the  road  from  Laodiceia  to  Kibyra,  Isinda,  and  the  Pamphylian 
coast,  wag  already  becoming  important  before  200  B.C. ;  and  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  account  of  the  raid  of  the  Roman 
general  Gneius  Manlius  Vulso  as  far  as  Termessos  in  189  B.C. 

In  the  Grreco-Roman  road  system  we  are  not  dependent  on  a  few 
chance  references  in  ancient  writers.  We  have  two  documents  which 
profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  roads,  the  Peutinger  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  besides  several  useful  works  by  which  to  check 
tbem.  But  the  documents  are  so  incomplete  and  so  full  of  blunders  that 
the  student  frequently  is  obliged  to  give  them  up  in  despair,  and  to 
resign  himself  to  the  hope  that  some  fortunate  discovery  in  the  country 
may  clear  up  the  insoluble  difficulties  and  contradictions  of  tho  docu- 
ments Systematic  exploration  will  in  time  show  the  exact  course  of 
every  Roman  road.  Actual  remains  of  the  roadway  indeed  are  very 
rarely  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  roads  of  the  Anatolian  province 
were  never  constructed  with  the  same  elaborate  foundations  as  the  great 
roads  of  Italy.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  scarcity  of  the  remains,  even 
bridges  were  very  scarce.  The  only  traces  of  Roman  roads  in  the 
country  that  I  have  seen  are :  (1)  numerous  milestones,  (2)  a  few 
remains  of  bridges,  (3)  a  pavement  near  Gorbeous,  which  is  much 
broader  as  well  as  better  than  the  pavement  of  the  early  Turkish  roads, 
and  is  therefore  probably  part  of  the  Roman  road  Ankyra-Parnassos,! 
(4)  rock-cuttings  or  levels  in  the  hills  between  Synnada  and  Apameia. 
The  natural  features  of  the  country  are  of  course  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, but  all  published  maps  are  so  inadequate  and  inaccurate  that  it  is 
rarely  safe  to  affirm  anything  about  the  course  of  a  road  unless  it  has 
actually  been  traversed  by  some  competent  observer  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  road-system.} 

Asia  Minor  was,  in  general,  a  peaceful  country,  and  the  roads  were 
on  the  whole  determined  mainly  by  commercial  considerations,  with  the 
view  of  easy  transit  to  Italy.  But  there  are  several  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  In  Eastern  Cappadocia  and  Lesser  Armenia  the  roads  were  plannod 
with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Melitene  was  the  great 
military  station ;  the  roads  led  to  Melitene,  and  the  distances  engraved 
on  the  milestones  were  measured  to  Melitene.    Along  the  southern  edge 


ignorance  or  defiance  of  Waddington,  Kiepert,  and  myself,  with  Eriza  (see  "Bull.  Corr. 
Hell.,'  1889,  p.  339.)  The  inscription  probably  belongs  to  Ishkian  Bezar  (Eriza:  see 
pp.  101, 135,  136). 

*  The  above  sentence  was  printed  before  Part  II.  of  this  work  was  written.  In  the 
following  Chapter  VI.,  I  have  given  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  1  have  been 
driven  to  in  using  the  Peutinger  Table,  Ptolemy  and  the  other  authorities.  These 
principles  are  much  more  sceptical  than  those  of  modern  geographers. 

t  The  remains  are  like  tliose  described  by  Von  Diest  (4  Von  Pergamon  zum  Pontns,' 
p.  57)  as  discovered  by  Prince  Carolath  near  Mudurlu,  M  sorgfaltiges  Quaderpflaster  in 
einer  Breite  von  12  Schritt." 

X  Great  progress  is  made  in  Kieperfs  maps  published  since  the  above  was  written. 
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also  of  the  plateau  another  series  of  roads  was  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  the  plains  against  tho  unruly  mountaineers  of  Isauria  and 
Fisidia.  These  roads  were  planned  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  built 
a  series  of  Roman  colonies  and  fortresses  along  the  skirts  of  Taurus,  and 
connected  them  all  with  the  central  colony,  Antioch  of  Piaidia.  This 
system  of  roads  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  necessary  part  of  Augustus's 
scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  empire :  a  Roman  colony  and  fortress 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  military  road.  But  actual  evidence 
is  almost  entirely  wanting.  Neither  of  tho  documents  which  treat  of 
the  Anatolian  roads  mentions  this  series  of  roads,  and  no  writer 
refers  to  them.  Absolutely  the  only  piece  of  external  evidenoe  known 
to  me  is  a  milestone,  which  I  found  two  years  ago  on  the  site  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  colony :  it  gives  tho  date,  6  B.C.,  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  the  name  of  his  lioutenant-governor,  and  a  number 
which  can  only  be  explained  as  the  distance  from  the  military  centre, 
Antioch  of  Pisida.  The  stone,  therefore,  proves  the  existence  of  a  road 
made  to  connect  this  colony  with  Antioch  in  the  very  year  that  Augustus 
founded  his  Pisidian  colonies,  and  a  similar  road  may  be  safely  assumed 
in  the  case  of  the  other  colonies.  The  reason  why  this  series  of  roads 
has  remained  so  obscure  is  that  the  Pisidian  mountaineers  were  conquered 
and  incorporated  in  the  empire  within  the  next  century,  and  that  the 
Isaurians  also  ceased  to  be  a  terror.  The  oolonies,  therefore,  soon  lost 
their  military  value,  the  system  of  military  roads  sank  into  decay, 
and  the  roads  of  tho  district  were  merged  in  the  general  Anatolian 
system. 

The  usual  aim  of  the  Anatolian  roads  was  to  connect  the  provinces 
with  Rome.  In  general,  therefore,  their  course  was  guided  by  conveni- 
ence, and  they  followed  the  natural  lines.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
historical  reasons  caused  a  violation  of  this  rule.  I  shall  mention  one 
example.  About  the  year  129  b.c.  the  Proconsul  Manias  Aquilius  laid 
down  the  roads  throughout  the  province  which  tho  Romans  named  Asia. 
The  salt  lake  Ascania,  now  called  Buldur  Lake,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Pisidia,  and  at  that  time  Pisidia  was  an  independent 
country.  The  road  which  Manius  Aquilius  constructed  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  keep  the  Asian  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  milestones  prove  that 
the  road  kept  to  this  course  for  quite  four  hundred  years.  But  the 
Pisidian  side  of  the  lake  is  the  natural  course  for  the  road  ;  on  this  side 
is  the  great  city  of  modern  time,  in  a  wide  open  fertile  plain.  Yet  the 
Roman  road  on  the  Asian  shores  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  importance 
of  the  town  on  that  side,  although  there  is  merely  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  between  tho  mountains  and  the  lake.  Many  years  before  Manius 
Aquilius  constructed  his  road,  the  Roman  general  Manlius  led  his  army 
along  the  natural  path  by  the  Pisidian  shore  of  the  Lake ;  but  for  five 
centuries  the  influence  of  a  Roman  road  defied  the  course  of  nature,  and 
kept  the  chief  city  on  tho  barren  northern  shore. 
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Before  discussing  the  Roman  roads  which  crossed  the  plateau,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary.  The  sum  of  distances,  stage  by 
stage,  along  a  road  as  given  in  the  Itineraries  is  greater  than  the  total 
distance  as  given  by  a  milestone  from  end  to  end  of  the  road.  This 
I  have  proved  in  one  special  case,  Ephesoa-Apameia-Takina,*  and 
frequent  examples  will  be  met  with  below.  It  arises  from  the  fact 
that  cities  were,  in  many  cases,  a  little  apart  from  the  necessary  line  of 
the  direct  road.  Besides  this  there  are,  of  course,  frequent  corruptions 
of  numbers,  as  well  as  of  names  on  the  roads. 

The  proper  understanding  of  the  Peutinger  Table  is  much  impeded 
by  its  superficial  appearance.  It  has  been  made  in  the  Byzantine 
period  by  a  person  who  was  accustomed  to  the  Byzantine  systems  of 
roads  radiating  from  Constantinople  across  Asia  Minor,  and  who  tried 
to  represent  the  roads  on  this  idea,  yet  it  is  ultimately  founded  on  a 
map  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Roman  roads.  Hence  we  find  that 
the  roads  radiate  from  Constantinople  and  are  fairly  complete  so  long 
as  we  follow  the  tracks  from  Constantinople.  For  example,  we  have 
a  complete  road  from  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast,  and  another  via  Nicomedia  to  Gangra  and  Amasia ;  another 
goes  by  sea  to  Prainetos  and  Nicaea,  and  thence  direct  to  Ankyra,  Tavium, 
Arc. ;  another  by  sea  to  Pylae  and  thence  to  Prusias,  Pergamon,  &c. 
But  no  road  which  leads  across  country  from  the  Aegean  coast  is  repre- 
sented with  any  approach  to  completeness :  the  roads  in  this  direction 
are  given  in  fragments  with  frequent  gaps. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  :  the  compiler  is 
interested  chiefly  in  the  roads  to  Constantinople,  and  represents  with 
that  prepossession  the  roads  of  the  Roman  period,  even  adding  some 
Byzantine  roads.  The  evidence  of  milestones,  where  it  exists,  is, 
therefore,  our  only  sure  and  certain  guide,  beyond  the  few  roads  which 
are  certified  by  Strabo. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  difficulty  and  error  is  the  assumption, 
tacitly  made  in  almost  every  case,  that  the  roads  given  in  the  Itineraries 
are  direct  roads  between  the  two  extreme  points.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  road  goes  along  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  Prof.  Kiepert  has  argued 
that  this  is  so  in  one  case  ("  Gegenbemerkungen  zu  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld," 
•  Borl.  Sitzungsber.,'  1884,  pp.  52  ft.);  and  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  view  in  interpretation  of  the  particular  case,  yet  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  most  important.  When  we  consider  how  badly  the  ancient  maps 
represented  the  face  of  the  country,  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  many 
cases  a  road  which  was  really  circuitous  should  have  been  represented 
as  fairly  direct,  and  a  direct  road  as  circuitous. 

Some  examples  occur  of  a  remarkablo  error.  A  station  is  in- 
truded from  another  road  between  two  adjoining  stations,  which  are 

*  See  ASP,  A,  ix. 
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quite  correctly  given.  The  following  certain  cases  may  be  given  as 
specimens : — 

Comana  Ptanadaris  Cocusos.    Anton.  Itin. 

Arabissos  Ptanadaris  Cocusos.    Anton.  Itin. 

Caesareia  Sinispora  Arasaxa.    Peut.  Tab. 
but  it  occurs  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been  suspected  evon  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  is  the  best  authority  we  have.    In  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  the  Peutinger  Table  carries  this  transference  of 
stations  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

One  certain  case  occurs  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  where  the  stations 
are  put  in  the  reverse  order,  viz.  between  Ancyra  and  Archelais. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  give  one  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  an 
important  road  is  represented  in  our  authorities.  The  backbone  of  the 
Roman  road  system  is  the  great  road  from  Ephesus  to  the  east.  It  is 
given  in  a  fragmentary  way  in  the  Peutinger  Tablo,  but  not  as  a  direct 
continuous  road.  I  give  a  list  of  the  stations,  bracketing  those  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Table.  Several  stations  mentioned  in  the 
Table  are  given  on  other  roads :  these  I  write  in  Greek  character. 

"E0e<ro5,  Magnesia,  TpaAActs,  [Nysa],  [Mastaura],  Antiocheia,  Caroura, 
[Attoudda],  Laodiceia,  [Colossai],  [Sanaos],  Apameia,  [Metropolis]* 
Euphorbium,  [Lysias],  Julia,  Philomelion,  [Tyriaion],  Laodiceia  Kata- 
kekaumene,  Sawrrpa,  [Koropassos],  'ApxcAat's,  [Soandos],  [Sakasena], 
Ctosareia,  Arasaxa,  [Erpa,  Coduzabala,  Ptanadaris,  Arabissos],  "A/>ya, 

MeXtTrjvri. 

At  important  points  this  road  was  joined  by  cross  roads  from  north 
and  south.  Such  roads  came  down  the  Marsyas  from  Alabanda  and 
western  Garia  and  Lycia,  down  the  Harpasos  from  Tabro,  down  the 
Morsynos  from  Aphrodisias  and  Heracleia  ad  Salbacum  and  Apollonia 
and  Sebastopolis.  But  the  first  really  important  knot  was  at  Laodiceia. 
Here  roads  from  all  sides  crossed.  From  the  south  came  the  road  from 
the  Pamphylian  towns  Attaleia,  Perga,  drc ,  by  Isinda,  Lagoo  or 
Lagbe,  Kibyra,  Themissonion.  From  the  north  came  a  road  Brouzos- 
Eunieneia-PeltavLounda,  another  Sardis-Philadelpheia-Tripolis-Hiera- 
polis,  and  perhaps  another  from  Dionysopolis,  Mossyna,  and  the  Hyrgaleis. 

Apameia  was  the  next  knot  Here  came  in  a  road  from  the  valley 
of  Baris  and  Seleuceia  Sidera,  joined  by  another  from  the  district  of 
Lake  Ascania,  a  road  Antiocheia-Apollonia-Apameia,  a  road  Amorion- 
Dokimion-Prymnessos-Synnada-Metropolis- Apameia,  another  Dorylaiou- 
Nakoleia-Meros-Konne-Kidyessos-Brouzos-Hieropolis-Eukarpia-Apameia, 
and  another  from  Seiblia  and  Eumeneia. 

At  Laodiceia  Katakekaumene  roads  came  in  from  Iconium  on  the 
south,  and  from  Dorylaion-Amorion  on  the  north. 

•  Two  routes  exist  here  :  one  Metropolis-Synnadu-Julia,  the  other  Metropolis-Eupbor- 
binm-Julin.  The  Table  confuse*  the  two,  and  gives  Apameia-Euphorbium-Sjrnnada 
Julia. 
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At  Archelais  Colouia  roads  from  Tyana-Sasima-Nazianzos,  from 
Tavium-Mokissos,  from  Ankyra-Paraassos,  and  from  Pessinus-Pitnisos- 
Perta  came  in. 

At  Cstsareia  roads  from  Sebasteia,  from  Pontus,  from  Taviutn, 
and  from  Cilicia,  converged. 

Each  of  these  knots  represents  a  centre  of  provincial  life  and  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thoy  are  all  refounded  and  renamed 
either  by  the  Greek  kings  or  by  the  early  emperors.  They  formed  seats 
of  Graeco-Ronian  civilisation,  which  spread  thence  through  the  country 
round.  The  history  of  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  for  many  centuries  de- 
pends on  this  road.  I  will  here  quote  one  Blight  example,  viz.  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Roman  provincial  administration  during  the  first  century  b.c. 
From  80  to  50  b.c.  the  Upper  Maeander  valley  and  the  whole  of  southern 
and  eastern  Phrygia  were  disjoined  from  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which 
they  belonged  before  and  after  that  time,  and  placed  under  tho  juris- 
diction of  the  Governor  of  Cilicia.  This  arrangement,  which  is  at  fiist 
sight  so  unintelligible,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tho  Governor  of  Cilicia 
in  proceeding  to  or  from  his  province  avoided  the  sea  voyage  along  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  account  of  the  pirates,  who  were  masters 
of  tho  sea.  The  governors  were  forced  to  land  at  Ephesus,  and  go  by 
land  along  the  eastern  highway  to  Cilicia.  On  their  march  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  hold  the  assizes  and  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  districts  which 
they  traversed.  But  after  Pompey  destroyed  the  pirates  and  reopened 
the  sea,  the  pax  Romana  was  restored,  and  the  governors  of  Cilicia  soon 
began  to  prefer  the  voyage  to  the  long  and  fatiguing  land  journey. 

In  the  Peutinger  Table  tho  line  of  this  road  is  frequently  broken. 
There  is  no  connection  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesos:  Tralleis  is 
transposed  to  another  road ;  the  connection  between  Laodiceia  and 
Apameia  is  made  through  the  intervention  of  a  different  road ;  from 
Apamoia  the  road  turns  sharp  back  to  Synnada,  and  then  again  equally 
sharply  back  to  Julia  and  Philomelion.  The  alternative  routes  by  Synnada 
and  by  Euphorbium  are  united  in  one  road ;  between  Laodiceia  Kata- 
kekaumene  and  Savatra,  a  station,  Kaballa,  is  interpolated  from  a  dif- 
ferent road  ;  there  is  no  connection  between  Savatra  and  Archelais,  but 
Laodiceia-Savatra-Pyrgos-Iconium  is  given  as  a  straight  road ;  there  is 
no  connection  between  Archelais  and  Cajsareia-Mazaka.  If  this  most 
important  of  the  roads  is  so  disfigured  and  cut  up  in  the  Table  that  it 
has  been  recognised  only  from  the  description  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  663) 
from  Artemidorus,  we  may  expect  to  find  similar  errors  elsewhere. 

Tho  description  of  the  roads  is  necessarily  founded  in  many  cases, 
where  the  evidence  of  milestones  and  other  traces  of  the  actual  roadway 
fails,  on  tho  identification  of  the  cities  which  were  situated  on  them. 
In  tho  case  of  Phrygia  and  western  Pisidia,  I  have  already  elsewhere 
discussed  the  whole  of  the  cities  and  given  a  complete  scheme  of  the 
ancient  topography.    In  these  provinces,  then,  the  roads  are  entirely 
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fixed,  and  I  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  my  provious  papers.*  But 
in  the  case  of  Galatia,  Pontus,  Lycaonia,  eastern  Pisidia,  and  Cappadocia, 
the  ancient  topography  is  quite  unsettled.  Only  about  one  in  six  of  the 
anoient  cities  have  been  correctly  placed  on  the  map.  I  have  therefore 
inserted  a  discussion  in  the  briefest  possible  form  of  these  provinces, 
which  makes  an  outline  of  the  Roman  topography  of  tho  half  of  Asia 
Minor.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  recapitulate  a  small  number  of 
separate  identifications  in  these  provinces  which  I  have  published  in 
scattered  papers,  chiefly  in  foreign  journals. 

V.  The  Roman  Roads  in  Asia  Minor. 

Tho  "discussion  in  the  briefest  possible  form,"  mentioned  in  tho 
preceding  paragraph,  lias  grown  in  the  lapse  of  a  year  into  the  370 
pages  of  tho  second  part  of  this  book.  I  have  however  left  the  para- 
graph unaltered  to  show  the  original  intention  of  tho  work,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  has  grown  upon  my  hands.  Tho  authorities  on  tho 
Roman  road-system  are  so  defective  and  so  inaccurate,!  that  a  minute 
examination  of  tho  topography  was  required  to  justify  the  results  which 
aro  given  in  the  accompanying  map.  This  grow  to  such  a  size  that  it 
had  to  be  relegated  to  a  separate  part  of  tho  work. 

While  Part  I.  carries,  as  I  hope,  its  own  justification  in  a  way  that 
is  obvious,  I  perhaps  owe  the  reader  an  explanation  of  the  length  and 
complicacy  of  Part  II.,  in  which  (as  my  friond  the  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  Ilistory,  to  whom  most  of  the  credit  or  tho  blame  for  this  book 
must  be  given,  remarks,  with  a  certain  heightening  of  the  effect),  nearly 
400  pages  are  spent  in  discussing  a  set  of  names,  nono  of  which  anybody 
has  ever  heard  of  before. 

Topography  is  the  foundation  of  history.  No  one  who  has 
familiarised  himself  with  Attic  history  in  books  and  has  afterwards 
ascended  Pentelicus  and  seen  that  history  spread  forth  before  him  in 
the  valleys  and  mountains  and  sea  that  have  moulded  it,  will  ever 
disbelieve  in  the  value  of  topography  as  an  aid  to  history.  What  idea 
of  Attic  history  could  be  got,  if  we  were  uncertain  whether  Athens  was 
situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Kephissos  or  a  few  miles  further  east  beyond 
Hymettus !  I  had  often  wondered  why  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  so 
long  connected  with  Chalcis  and  separated  from  Attica.  The  wonder 
ceased  when  from  Pentelicus  I  saw  it  connected  with  Chalcis  by  the 
quiet  landlocked  sea  that  tempted  navigation,  and  separated  from  Attica 
by  the  rugged  and  difficult  mountains.  Yet  few  that  study  Greek 
history,  and  play  the  part  of  examiner  or  examinee  in  it,  realise  what 
we  owe  to  the  greatest  of  modern  topographers,  Leake.  Who,  that  goes 
through  the  usual  course  of  highest  honours  in  ancient  history  and 

*  The  papers  whose  results  I  assume  arc  "  Tho  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrvgia,"  in 
« Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,'  part  I.  1883,  II.  1887 ;  "  Antiquities  of  Southern'Phrygia 
and  the  Border  Lands,"  in  '  American  Journal  of  Archeology,'  Part  L  1887,  II.-IV.  1888. 

f  On  this  point  see  Chapter  VI. 
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literature  ever  hears  the  fame  of  Leake,  or  knows  that  he  has  dono 
more  to  make  a  real  understanding  of  Greek  life  possible  than  any 
other  Englishman  of  this  century  ?  We  all  know  Curtius*  4  History  of 
Greece:'  how  many  of  us  know  a  finer  and  greater  work,  Curtius* 
*  Peloponnesos  '  ?  Some  of  us  are  even  so  narrow  as  to  imagine  that 
the  reading  of  some  modern  books,  supplemented  by  a  little  study  of 
Thucydidea,  Ilerodotus  and  Xenophon  (a  few  reach  Polybius — how  very 
few  go  deeper !),  will  enable  us  to  understand  ancient  history.  If  we 
want  to  understand  the  anoients,  and  especially  the  Greeks,  we  must 
breathe  the  same  air  that  they  did,  and  saturate  ourselves  with  the  samo 
scenery  and  the  same  nature  that  wrought  upon  them.  For  this  end 
correct  topography  is  a  necessary,  though  a  humble,  servant. 

The  justification  of  Part  II.  then  is  that  if  we  are  ever  to  understand 
the  history  of  Asia  Minor,  we  must  know  the  places  in  which  that 
history  was  transacted.  The  scholar,  already  steeped  in  Homer,  who 
will  spend  months  in  the  Troad  and  Aeolis,  and  who  will  learn  to  know 
the  land  until  at  last  he  understands  it  and  sympathises  with  it —that 
scholar  will  place  the  Homeric  question  on  a  new  plane.  But  whilo 
an  uncertainty  of  ten  or  a  hundred*  miles  exists  as  to  the  situation 
of  any  place,  we  cannot  even  set  about  mastering  its  history. 

In  Part  II.  brevity  has  been  my  aim,  and  repetition  of  anything  that 
has  been  sufficiently  well  paid  in  ordinary  books  has  been  avoided. 
Hence  I  have,  as  a  rule,  less  to  say  on  the  more  important  cities,  each 
of  which  needs  a  monograph  to  itself ;  f  whereas  to  some  names  that 
are  not  even  mentioned  by  ordinary  geographers,  I  have  devoted 
several  pages.  I  mention  ono  typical  example.  Eukhaita,  a  Pontic 
archbishopric,  was  not,  so  far  as  I  was  then  aware,  mentioned  by  any 
modern  geographer  before  I  wrote  a  paragragh,  printed  on  p.  318,  in 
which  I  stated  in  twenty  lines  the  evidence,  and  placed  tho  city  at 
Tchoruni.  The  evidence  appeared  to  me  clear,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
spend  time  in  explaining  its  precise  force.  Whilo  the  first  proof  was  in 
my  hands,  a  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,  con- 
taining a  paper  on  the  subject  by  M.  Doublet  and  the  Abbe  Duchesne, 
reached  me.  Here  the  latter  quoted  almost  tho  whole  evidence  that  I 
had  used,  and  yet,  in  order  to  support  a  possible  but  unnecessary  and 
forced  interpretation  of  an  inscription,  came  to  tho  conclusion  that 
Eukhaita  was  situated  at  Safaramboli,  100  miles  further  west.  Tho 
same  evidence,  therefore,  which  seemed  to  me  to  point  conclusively  to 
a  site  east  of  the  nalys  and  probably  to  Tchorum.J  appeared  to  such  a 

•  Thia  is  literally  true ;  see  Baravene,  Eukhaita,  4c. 

t  These  would  compose  great  part  of  that  local  history  of  the  country,  which  is 
the  second  stage  in  the  work  I  had  once  marked  out  for  myself. 

X  The  description  of  the  modern  town,  with  its  mosques  and  its  fanaticism,  by 
Humann  and  Puehstiin,  furnishes  an  incidental  confirmation.  The  permanence  of  re- 
ligious feeling  under  new  forms  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  history  of  the 
country ;  and  Eukhaita  was  certainly  distinguished  as  a  centre  of  religious  enthusiasm 
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high  authority  as  the  Abbe  Duchesne,  to  be  consistent  with  a  situation 
west  of  tho  Ilalys,  100  miles  from  Tchorum.  I  felt  compelled,  in 
courtesy  to  the  upholders  of  tho  other  view,  to  examine  the  evidence 
fully  and  show  its  beariug.  This  necessitated  an  addition  of  four 
pages.  After  this  was  printed,  I  observed  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum  *  two 
quotations  made  by  the  editors  from  unpublished  sources,  which,  with 
a  slight  correction  of  the  text,  took  the  whole  matter  .put  of  the  range 
of  controversy.  Had  I  known  them  soonor,  my  readers  would  have 
been  spared  four  pages;  but  if  they  escaped  such  a  master  of  hagio- 
logical  literature  as  M.  Duchesne,  I  may  find  pardon  for  not  sooner 
observing  them.  Thus  was  produced  tho  apparently  disproportionate 
space  that  I  have  devoted  to  Eukhaita,  and  in  the  case  of  many  other 
cities  tho  few  lines  which  I  have  occupied  in  a  brief  statement  of  the 
evidence,  sometimes  by  mere  reference  to  tho  original  authorities,  might 
be  expanded  to  several  pages,  if  I  tried  to  show  its  precise  import  and 
strength. 

The  order  of  exposition  must  appear  so  disorderly  that  a  word  of 
explanation  is  needed.  Tho  order  is  that  of  discovery :  each  point  as  it 
was  settled  formed  a  support  for  further  advance.  In  numerous  cases 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  particular  views  seemed  to  myself  at  the  time 
I  first  stated  them  to  be  weak,  and  yet  in  the  gradual  progress  of  my 
own  knowledge  these  views  were  confirmed,  partly  by  the  fitting  in 
of  other  parts  of  tho  puzzle,  and  partly  by  the  discovery  of  striking 
analogies ;  the  discussion  of  Finara,  Sidyma,  Khodiapolis,  &c,  in  Lycia, 
gives  an  example  of  such  a  subsequently  discovered  analogy. 

The  Roman  road-system  will  be  best  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying maps.  Mere  description  of  the  general  principles  would  not  be 
intelligible  without  keeping  the  eye  on  the  map ;  but  the  study  of  the 
map  will  be  facilitated  by  a  statement  of  the  plan  on  which  the  roads 
were  laid  out.  But  in  the  first  place  I  must  make  a  general  explanation 
in  regard  to  all  tho  maps,  that  in  drawing  them  and  indicating  the 
boundaries  of  provinces  or  the  precise  situation  of  towns,  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  assume  an  appearance  of  certainty  which  I  do  not 
really  feel.  In  these  cases  the  text  will  show  what  evidence  exists,  and 
in  the  map  the  lines  must  be  understood  as  mere  approximations.  If 
the  towns  or  boundaries  are  indicated  at  all,  they  must  be  indicated  in 
some  definite  position.  The  text  of  Part  II.  must  therefore  be  constantly 
used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  maps. 

Tho  plan  of  the  Grocco-Roman  road-system  may  be  briefly  described 
as  consisting  of 

1.  The  great  trade-route  and  the  supplementary  roads  that  connect 
side-lying  districts  with  it.  This  set  of  roads  can  bo  gathered  from 
the  map  and  from  the  description  already  given  in  chapter  IV.  One 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  trade  followed  this  route  may  bo 
given.    The  marble  of  Dokimion  was  conveyed  to  the  sea,  not  by  tho 
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apparently  much  more  direct  route  by  Keramon  Agora  (Islam  Eeui) 
and  Philadelpheia,  bnt  by  Synnada  and  the  great  trade-route.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  Synnadic,  which  is  usually  given  to 
this  marble.  Dokimion  was  a  self-governing  municipality,  and  the 
marble  would  not  have  been  known  to  the  world  as  Synnadic,  unless  it 
had  in  some  way  come  into  connection  with  Synnada.*  In  fact  this 
marble,  when  exported,  never  actually  passed  through  Dokimion,  which 
is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  quarries.  It  was  carried  direct 
to  Synnada,  where  in  all  probability  was  situated  the  chief  office  of 
administration,  to  which  the  orders  for  marble  were  sent ;  and  thence 
passed  along  the  trade-route.  It  is  moreover  very  doubtful  whether 
the  road  between  Elannoudda  and  Fhiladelpheia  was  ever  made 
passable  for  monolithic  columns ;  though  there  can  1)0  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  seen  the  bold  engineering  by  which  the  road 
is  carried  over  the  mountains  between  Synnada  and  Metropolis  that  the 
Komans  were  quite  able  to  make  the  road  to  Philadelpheia  passable  even 
for  the  largest  columns.t 

2.  A  road  connecting  northern  Phrygia  and  Galatia  with  Sardis  and 
the  Aegean  coast  at  Smyrna.  The  Poutinger  Table  preserves  in  an 
unusually  complete  and  accurate  form  J  the  part  of  this  road  which  led 
from  Dorylaion  and  Kotiaion  by  Apia,  Hierokharax,  Akmonia,  Aloudda, 
Klannoudda,  and  Philadelpheia.  Besides  this  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  another  branch  came  from  Pessinus  by  Orkistos  and  joined  the 
former  road  at  Hierokharax  (see  pp.  168,  230).  But  I  can  fiud  no 
evideuce  that  the  important  modern  trade-route  from  Afiora  Kara  Hisar 
(Akroeuos,  near  Prymnessos)  by  Hierokharax  to  Philadelpheia  was  in 
use  during  the  Roman  period,  for  the  trade  of  Prymnessos  and  Dokimion 
must  have  gone  by  way  of  Synnada  and  Apameia.  This  set  of  roads 
fulBlled  the  functions  of  the  "  Royal  Road,"  though  they  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  it.  The  map  shows  the  great  importance  of  the  pass  in 
which  lies  Hiorokharax.  The  valley  of  the  little  stream  Hamam  Su, 
which  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Senaros,§  is  the  only 

*  See  my  paper  "  Inscriptions  Ine'ditcs  de  Marbres  Phrygiens,"  in  1  Melanges  d'Arcb. 
et  d'Hist,'  1882. 

t  Tbo  route  Philadelpheia-Klannoudda-Akmonia  ia  not  nearly  bo  difficult  as  tbat 
which,  according  to  my  view,  was  followed  by  the  "Royal  Road;"  but  it  was  not, 
I  think,  brought  into  use  till  the  jwriod  of  the  Diadochi.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  way  from  Synnada  to  Metropolis  was  not  strictly  part  of  the  trade-route,  which  went 
from  Metropolis  to  Kinnaborion  and  Lysias,  and  that  Maulius  did  not  cross  the 
mountains  that  liound  the  Synnadii  valley  on  the  south  (see  p.  170). 

t  The  only  omission  is  the  insignificant  Hierokharax ;  the  chief  fault  is  Cocleo  for 
Cotico,  i.e.  Cotiaion ;  see  p.  1G8. 

§  The  name  Senaros  occurs  on  coins  of  Sebaste,  see  Head,  Hist  Num.,  s.v.  It  may 
indicate  perhaps  the  fine  fountains,  now  called  Bunar  Basbi,  near  Sebaste,  or  more 
probably  the  neighbouring  river  Banaz  Tchai.  The  Hamam  Su  is  more  naturally 
reckoned  tho  main  Btream;  but  tho  name  Banaz  Tchai  is  now  applied  to  another 
branch  coming  from  the  village  Banaz,  north-west  of  Islam  Keui. 
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route  of  communication  from  a  great  part  of  western  Phrygia  towards 
the  north-east  and  east;  for  the  path  by  Akmonia  and  Dioklea  or 
Dokela  towards  the  Hieropolitan  valley  can  penetrate  further  to  the  east 
only  by  a  footpath  across  very  rugged  mountains.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  pass  up  the  Hamam  Su  lay  Keramon  Agora,  in  the  territory  subject 
to  Akmonia. 

3.  The  military  roads  guarding  the  eastern  frontier  towards  the 
Euphrates.  These  have  as  their  centre  Melitene,  where  was  the 
standing  camp  (stativa)  of  Legio  XII.  Fulminata ;  and  they  are  partly 
mixed  up  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  trade-route  through  Erpa 
and  Melitene  to  the  crossing  of  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa.  The 
military  roads  consist  of  a  road  from  Satala,  the  station  of  Legio  XV. 
Apollinaris,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  through  Arauraci 
or  Arauraka  (see  p.  275)  and  Daskousa,  the  station  of  Ala  II.  Ulpia 
Auriana,*  to  Melitene,  and  thence,  still  along  the  Euphrates,  to 
Samosata  in  the  province  Syria.  From  Melitene  a  road  ran  along  the 
northern  side  of  Taurus  by  Arabissos,  an  important  military  centre  at 
the  entrance  to  the  main  pass  over  Taurus  (pp.  276-280,  311),  to 
Kokussos.  From  Kokussos  a  road  ran  north  to  Komana,  Ariarathia 
and  Sebasteia,  and  thence  east  along  the  Hatys,  through  Nikopolis  and 
Colonia  to  Satala.  This  completes  the  outer  circle  of  roads,  in  addition 
to  which  there  were  also  direct  roads  from  Arabissos  to  Sebastoia,  from 
Melitene  to  Sebasteia,  and  from  Karsaga  to  Nikopolis.  Two  passes 
across  Taurus  into  Kommagene  were  traversed  by  the  roads  from 
Melitene  through  Perre  to  Samosata,  and  from  Arabissos  to  Ger- 
maniceia  :  the  last  must  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  is  still,  a  very 
important  road.  The  pass  from  Kokussos  to  Germaniceia,  which  is 
still  very  little  used  though  not  exceedingly  difficult,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  use  until  the  ninth  century  (p.  276).  The 
Anti-Taurus  passes  are  more  numerous  than  those  across  Taurus. 
Reckoning  from  south  to  north,  Major  Bennet  has  told  me  that  the 
following  passes  lead  across  the  Anti-Taurusf  mountains,  counting 
from  south  to  north ;  but  probably  only  two  were  traversed  by  Roman 
roads. 

1.  GezBel,  approached  from  Keuseli. 

2.  Dede  Bel,  „  „  Seuagen. 

3.  Geuk  Bel,         „  „  „ 

4.  Kuru  Bel,         „         „  „ 

5.  Kuru  Tchai,  traversed  by  the  great  trade-route. 

6.  Kabak  Tepe,  not  important. 

7.  Yedi  Oluk,  traversed  by  the  military  road  to  Ariarathia. 

*  See  C.  I.  L.,  III.,  Supplcm.,  No.  C74S ;  where  Moramsen  refers  to  Arrian  frra£., 
p.  80,  6,  and  Notit  Dignit.  Orient.,  38,  22;  Pliny,  V.  24,  84,  VI.  9,  27 ;  Orosius,  L  2,  23. 

t  The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saroa  in  the  upper  pert  of  its  courso 
especially  bear  this  name.  But  the  Bimboa  Dngh  on  the  east  side  may  also  bo  called 
Anti-Tnurus. 
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Some  of  these  military  roads  are  described  in  Tart  II.,  pp.  270-280. 
The  rest  are  indicated  in  the  map  of  eastern  Cappadocia  and  Armenia 
Minor;  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  select  the  probable  line  of 
seveial  roads,  and  the  probable  situation  for  several  towns.  The 
following  hypotheses  are  adopted,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  made  in 
Part  II.    The  broken  road  which  is  given  in  the  Pcutinger  Table  as  : — 

Nikopolis  21  Ole  Oberda  15  Caleorsissa  24, 
which   Kiepert  connects   with   Analibla  (Analiba),  is  corrected  in 
accordance  with  Ptolemy  to   Nikopolis-Seleoberroia-Kaltiorissa,  and 
connected  with  Kareaga.     It  is  also  assumed  that  the  indirect  road 
(Anton.  Iiin.,  p.  215), 

Nikopolis  24  Olotoodariza  24  Carsat  24  Arauracos  24  Suissa  26 
Satala, 

has  teen  corrupted  through  the  analogy  of  the  direct  road  Nikopolis 
24  Olotoedariza  26  Dracontes  24  Haza  2G  Satala.  The  indirect  road 
falls  at  Carsat  (Karsaga)  into  the  frontier  road  along  the  Euphrates, 
and  is  really  identical  with  the  road  of  tho  Pcutinger  Table  when 
properly  interpreted.  The  name  Klotoidariza  or  Olotoidariza  has  been 
substituted  for  the  two  stations  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  Ealtiorissa  and 
Seleoberroia  (corrupted  to  Caleorsissa  and  Ole  Oberda).  The  situation 
of  Klotoidariza  or  Olotoidariza  suggests  a  connection  with  Basgoidariza, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  p.  555,  together  with  Hydara  and 
Sinoria,  as  one  of  the  forts  built  by  Mithridates  in  the  country  towards 
Armenia  (by  which  ho  seems  to  mean  Ptolemy's  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
for  Saunaria  in  that  district  must  be  Strabo's  Sinoria).  Basgoidariza  in 
Polemoniacus  was  therefore  probably  not  far  from  Klotoidariza  in 
Armenia  Minor.  The  form  of  the  latter  name  is  very  doubtful.  The 
initial  guttural  is  given  in  some  of  the  authorities ;  but  Olotoidariza  * 
has  the  support  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  and  is  defended  and  confirmed  by 
Procopius,  de  Aedif.,  iii.  4,  p.  253,  who  mentions  in  this  very  district 
Lytararizon.  If  the  Bonn  edition  mado  any  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  a  scholarly  work,  wo  perhaps  should  find  that  variants 
existed  which  justified  such  a  restoration  as  Lytadarizon  or  Alytada- 
rizon.f  The  ending  -«£u>v  became  usual  in  Byzantine  time  in  certain 
Armenian  names,  and  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  the  earlier  rendering 
-<£a  The  name  Kitharizon  (see  p.  325)  probably  shows  that  8api£wv  and 
Baplfav  were  equivalent  terminations. 

In  the  Byzantine,  but  not  in  the  Roman  period,  we  find  allusions  to 

•  The  variants  Clotoedariza,  Clotedariza,  occur  in  p.  207 ;  but  amid  ten  variants 
in  p.  183,  none  have  the  initial  consonant  and  ninny  have  the  ending  -lariza  instead  of 
-darizn.    In  p.  215  tho  variants  are  fewer,  but  none  have  the  initial  consonant. 

t  In  tlie  form  Klotoidariza  probably  tho  K  arises  from  the  confusion  with  Kaltio- 
rissa.  In  the  name  as  given  by  Procopius  the  loss  of  an  initial  vowel  would  bo  quite  in 
accordance  with  analogy,  and  therefore  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
forms  Olotoidariza,  Alytalarizon,  Lytalarizon,  where  L  has  taken  the  place  of  original 
D.    In  Procopius  the  L  has  been  modified  in  its  turn  to  R. 
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a  route  Sebastoia-Tephrike-Kamacha.  This  route  is  implied  in  a  passago 
of  Michael  Attaliota  (see  below,  p.  267),  while  the  connection  as  far  as 
Tephrike  (Divrigi)  is  implied  in  all  the  campaigns  against  the  Paulicians, 
whose  chief  stronghold  was  Tephrike,  for  the  campaigns  against  them 
are  conducted  along  the  route  by  Basilika  Therma,  Sibora,  Agrane,  and 
Sebasteia.  This  road  is  not  proved  to  have  existed  ia  Roman  times. 
The  identification  of  Kamacha  with  Theodosiopolis  is  justified  by  the 
comparative  table  given  on  p.  282  and  by  the  remarks  on  p.  447. 
There  were  several  cities  named  Theodosiopolis  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  :  this  one  is  porhaps  mentioned  by  Procopius,  de 
Aedif.,  iii.  4,  p.  253,  and  another  occurs  in  the  same  work,  p.  255,  and  in 
Bell.  Pers.,  p.  82,  where  it  is  said  to  be  42  stadia  south  of  a  mountain 
in  which  rise  both  the  Euphrates  and  theTigris. 

Koloneia  or  Kolonia  was  evidently  the  chief  fortress  in  the  northern 
district  of  the  frontier  in  the  later  wars,  and  the  central  city  of  the 
Themo  Koloneia.  The  great  fortresses  of  the  Byzantine  period  were 
as  a  rulo  situated  on  lofty  precipitous  rocks,  and  Procopius,  de  Aedif., 
iii.  4,  p.  253,  mentions  that  Koloneia  occupied  6uch  a  position  (<V 
ajcpiow\ta  \6<f>ov  Karoucprjfivov).  Cities  which,  like  Koloneia,  are  of  great 
importance  in  later  Byzantine  time  retain  as  a  rule  this  importance  under 
Turkish  rule.  In  this  district  the  important  city  of  Shaban  Kara  Hisar 
complies  with  all  these  conditions ;  and  its  military  importance  is  such 
that  it  must  be  a  leading  fortress  in  the  Byzantine  wars.  I  have  there- 
fore, p.  267,  identified  it  with  Koloneia.  The  Armenians  still  call  this 
city  Nikopoli ;  Kiepert  has  rightly  seen  that  this  is  a  mistake,  but  he 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  error,  which  certainly  must  lie  in 
the  gradual  desertion  of  Nikopolis  and  the  union  of  the  two  bishoprics, 
Koloneia  and  Nikopolis :  in  the  combined  title  Nikopolis  must  have 
held  the  first  place,  and  the  second  must  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

4;  The  military  roads  laid  out  about  6  B.C.  or  earlier  for  the  defence 
of  the  province  Galatia  and  the  coercion  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Pisidia  and  Isauria.  The  military  centre  was  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  The 
stations,  all  Roman  colonies,  are  enumerated  on  p.  398.  The  military 
necessity  fer  these  roads  soon  disappeared  as  the  mountaineers  were 
incorporated  in  the  empire ;  and  the  road  system  cannot  be  understood 
until  more  early  milestones  are  discovered.  The  little  that  is  known  is 
mentioned  on  pp.  358,  391,  398-9.  In  the  supplement  to  Vol.  III.  of 
the  1  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,'  No.  6974,  I  have  stated  the 
opinion  that  the  distance  CXXII  from  Antiocheia  to  Colonia  Comama 
was  measured  by  Apollonia  and  the  ancient  city  beside  Elyes  or  Elles  on 
Lake  Askania  (perhaps  Okoklia).  This  view  is  unsatisfactory,  as  imply- 
ing that  a  military  road  of  the  Province  Galatia  ran  through  a  part  of 
the  Province  Asia ;  but  I  am  still  unable  to  see  any  other  way  in 
which  the  measurement  can  be  explained.  Milestones  of  tho  second 
or  third  century  found  in  this  country  cannot  be  taken  as  sure 
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evidence  of  Augustus's  roads;  they  belong  to  the  time  when  the 
military  roads  were  merged  in  the  general  system  of  the  country  and 
perhaps  modified. 

5.  The  tendency  of  commerce  during  the  Greeco-Roman  period  was 
chiefly  along  the  routes  from  east  to  west.  But  besides  this  there  were 
seaports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  employed 
in  a  less  degree  for  the  purpose  of  direct  trade  with  the  west.  Tarsos  was 
the  port  for  Cilicia,  Seleuceia  for  Cilicia  Tracheia  (which  in  later  Roman 
and  Byzantine  time  was  called  Isauria),  Side  and  Attaleia  for  Pamphylia, 
Telmessos,  &o.  for  Lycia  ;  and  on  the  north  Cyzicos,  Amisos,  and  several 
other  harbours,  still  retained  considerable  importance.  To  each  of  these 
points  roads  converged,  and  they  were  points  of  departure  for  a  coasting 
traffic,  great  part  of  which  ultimately  found  its  way  to  Romo.  It  would 
be  a  useful  study  to  collect  the  references  to  this  coasting  trade,*  and 
try  to  determine  its  character  and  importance.  But  a  serious  work  on 
the  trade  of  the  Roman  empire  is  still  a  desideratum ;  and  the  foundation 
for  a  history  of  trade  in  Asia  Minor  must  rest  on  a  "  Local  Ilistory  "  of 
the  country,  which  ought  to  complete  the  present  work.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Attaleia  was  used  as  a  shipping  port  for  any  produce 
except  that  of  the  coast-land  of  Pamphylia,  or  Seleuceia  except  for  the 
Kalykadnos  and  other  valleys  that  lead  down  to  the  Isaurian  sea.  The 
mountain  wall  of  Taurus  prevented  all  heavy  traffio  from  crossing 
the  short  lines  between  the  plateau  and  the  southern  sea,  and  turned  it 
along  tho  road  that  led  to  the  Aegean.  The  same  remark  {mutatis 
mutandis)  applies  to  Sinope;  and  even  Tarsos  was  probably  not  used 
as  a  port  for  any  country  except  the  Cilician  plain,  for  Slrabo,  p.  540, 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Cappadocian  trade  went  to  Ephesos  by 
land.  The  easiest  path  from  Cappodocia  to  Tareos  was  through  the 
Cilician  Gates,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rocky  walls  which  form  the  Gates 
approached  so  close  that,  until  Ibrahim  Pasha  blasted  a  road  for  his 
artillery,  a  loaded  camel  could  just  pass  between  them.  Similarly  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Amisos  was  a  harbour  for  more  than  the  trade 
of  the  Pontic  plains  and  the  trade-route  from  Armenia  by  way  of 
Sebasteia  and  Eomana  Pontics. 

This  coasting  trade  lies  apart  from  my  proper  subject,  which  is 
completed  when  I  have  enumerated  the  points  round  tho  coast  where 
lines  of  road  converge.  I  have  as  yet  hardly  touched  on  the  western 
harbours  to  which  the  roads  that  cross  Asia  Minor  from  east  to  west 
conveyed  the  produco  of  the  country.  In  tho  early  Greek  period 
Miletos  appears,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  to  have  been  tho  seaport 
for  the  trado  with  Celaenae  and  the  Upper  Maeandor.  The  evidence 
lies  partly  in  the  early  coinage  as  indicating  commercial  importance, 
partly  in  Hipponax's  reference  to  the  Phrygians,  who  came  down  to 

*  For  oxample,  in  the  legend  of  Aberkios  (Act.  Snnct,  Oct.  21),  the  saint  went  to 
Attaleia  and  thence  took  ship  to  Romo. 
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Miletos.  Ephesos,  however,  was  really  a  more  convenient  harbour  than 
Miletos  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  Maeander  valley ;  though  the 
commercial  energy  (in  other  words,  the  thoroughly  Greek  character)  of 
Miletos  seems  to.  have  given  it  much  greater  importance  as  a  trading 
centre  in  the  earlier  period ;  whereas  in  Ephesos  the  Greek  spirit  had 
not  so  complete  mastery  as  in  Miletos.*  But  the  energy  of  Miletos 
disappeared  under  the  Persian  rule,  and  the  natural  suitability  of 
Ephesos  as  the  nearest  harbour  for  a  road  coming  down  tho  Maeander 
valley  made  it  the  terminus  of  tho  great  trade-route.  The  harbour  also 
of  Miletos  was  silted  up,  and  it  is  now  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
Ephesos  retained  its  commercial  importance  throughout  the  Roman 
Period ;  but  its  harbour  also  has  now  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  town  is 
absolutely  desorted.f  and  the  whole  trade  along  the  ancient  eastern  high- 
way now  passes  across  tho  quay  of  Smyrna.  Before  the  Ottoman  Railway 
was  opened,  connecting  Smyrna  with  the  Maeander  valley,  the  harbour 
of  Scalanova  took  the  place  of  Ephesos,  and  maintained  a  feeble  com- 
petition with  Smyrna  for  the  trade  of  tho  Maeander  valley :  but  with  tho 
advantage  of  railway  communication  Smyrna  is  beyond  competition. 

The  railways  that  radiate  from  Smyrna  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  roads.  One  of  them  goes  by  tho  Hermos  valley  to  Philadelpheia, 
and  corresponds  therefore  to  the  "  Royal  Road."  The  other  connects 
Smyrna  with  Ephesos,  the  Maeander  valley,  and  Apameia-Colaenae :  it 
corresponds  to  the  eastern  trade-route.  The  latter,  which  was  first 
built,  cut  out  Scalanova  and  gave  Smyrna  the  entire  command  of  tho 
trade  of  the  Maeander  valley.  To  take  one  example,  the  liquorice  root 
of  the  Maeander  valley,  in  which  a  great  trade  has  sprung  up  during 
the  last  forty  years,  was  formerly  shipped  from  Scalanova :  now  it  all 
goes  to  Smyrna. 

One  phase  in  the  recent  history  of  the  great  trade-route  furnishes 
an  interesting  commentary  on  tho  period  when  the  road  from  Pergamos 
by  Philadelpheia  to  Laodiceia  and  the  east  was  the  great  route.  After 
the  Hermos  Valley  Railway  was  completed  to  Philadelpheia,  it  was 
easier  to  carry  the  eastern  trade  from  the  Lykos  valley  across  the 
short  mountain  pass  to  Philadelpheia,  than  down  the  Maeander  valley 
to  the  terminus  of  the  other  railway  at  Tralleis  (now  Aidin).  The 
trade  was  thus  for  a  time  diverted  through  special  circumstances  away 
from  the  natural  line,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till  the  Aidin  railway 
was  carried  on  to  the  Lykos  valley. 

•  Those  two  phrases  "  the  Greek  spirit,"  and  "  the  commercial  energy,"  are  merely 
two  different  ways  of  expressing  the  samo  idea.  One  of  them  cannot  ho  taken  as  a  reason 
for  the  other.  To  give  a  reason  for  the  difference  between  Miletos  and  Ephesos  is  diffi- 
cult ;  it  does  not  lie  in  some  phrase  such  as  that  the  Greek  element  was  stronger  in 
Miletos,  the  native  eloment  in  Ephesos.  The  Greek  spirit  is  not  the  property  of  some 
single  tribe ;  it  is  imparted  by  tho  air,  the  sea,  and  the  mountain  barriers  to  that  varying 
amalgam  of  many  different  tribes  and  stocks  which  constituted  the  Greek  peoples. 

t  Ayasaluk,  the  modern  village,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part  of  Ephesos. 
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A  similar  competition  seems  at  an  early  time  to  have  been  maintained 
1  iet ween  Phokaia,  Smyrna,  and  Ephesos,  for  the  trade  with  the  Hormos 
valley  and  the  inner  country  along  the  "  Royal  Koad."  Herodotus,  v. 
o-i,  names  Ephesos  as  the  sea-end  of  that  road ;  but  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  his  problematic  language  in  ii.  106  (compared  with  v.  54), 
is  that  he  is  stating  in  a  confused  and  inaccurate  way  an  account  that 
he  had  not  fully  understood  of  the  three  roads,  Sardis-Phokaia,  Sardis- 
Smyrna,  and  Sardis-Ephesos.  A  few  words  on  this  famous  passage  and 
on  the  value  of  Herodotus's  testimony  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  text  is,  eio-i  &  kcu  Trepl  'Iwvtrjv  Svo  txttoi  cV 
iriTprpri  cyKCxoXa/x/xcyot  rovrov  tov  di'Spos  tj}  tc  c'k  tt/s  'E^coht;?  c's  ^uwccuav 
ifXovraij  teal  tq  ck  SapotW  €«  Xfivpvrjv. 

After  reading  various  attempts  to  explain  Herodotus's  road  from 
Ephesos  to  Phokaia,  I  feel  only  more  strongly  that,  as  I  have  already  said 
in  'Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,'  1881,  p.  53,  either  his  account  is  bad 
or  his  text  corrupt.  The  very  idea  of  defining  a  road  as  leading  from 
Ephesos  to  Phokaia  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  bo  to  say  that  a  monument 
was  on  the  railway  that  leads  from  Scarborough  to  Lincoln.  Moreover 
the  natural  way  from  Ephesos  to  Phokaia  would  be  through  Smyrna, 
and  no  one  could  possibly  understand  from  Herodotus's  words  a 
road  through  the  pass  of  Kara  Bel,  which  involves  a  journey  of  quite 
double  the  distance.  To  say  that  Herodotus's  words,  <«  t^s  'E<£«n77$, 
mean  a  road  that  lod  not  from  Ephesos  itself,  but  from  some  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ephesos  which  communicated  with  PhokaU  by  a  different 
road,  does  not  help  us:  in  the  first  place  it  is  geographically  false, 
in  the  second  place  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the  habits  and 
thought  and  expression  of  the  Greek  time.  My  view  is  still  that,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  serious  fault  exists  in  the  text, 
Herodotus's  words  can  be  understood  only  by  hypothetically  restoring 
the  account  which  he  heard.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  three  great 
roads  led  to  Sardis  from  the  coast,  one  from  Phokaia,  one  from  the 
Ephesian  territory,  and  one  in  tho  middle  from  Smyrna.  Two  of 
these  roads  were  marked  by  monuments  erected  by  the  Egyptian 
conqueror  Sesostris.  Herodotus  represents  these  monuments  as  of 
the  samo  type ;  but  I  incline  to  think  that  in  this  also  he  is  in- 
accurate. One  of  the  monuments  must  be  the  so-called  "Sesostris" 
in  Kara  Bel  pass ;  the  other  must  bo  the  "  Niobo."  On  this  view 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  becomes  a  very  simple  and  also  a  most 
natural  one. 

With  regard  to  Herodotus's  accounts  of  Asia  Minor,  tho  opinion  is 
irresistibly  borne  in  on  every  one  that  knows  the  country,*  that  in 
every  case  where  he  speaks  about  scenery  or  phenomena  of  the  interior 
he  speaks  from  hearsay,  and  not  from  personal  knowledge.    There  is 

*  E.g.,  Prof.  G.  Hirachfeld,  in  hia  account  of  Apameia-Celaenac,  says  that  Herodotuu 
"  spricbt  offenbar  nicht  ala  Augenzcnge." 
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not  a  sentenco  in  his  work  that  gives  the  slightest  ground  for  thinking 
he  had  ever  gone  into  Asia  Minor  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast.  He  was  a  Greek  above  all  in  his  love  for  the  sea  and  his  hatred 
of  the  inner  country.  Where  he  could  go  in  a  ship,  e.g.,  up  the  Nile  or 
to  Sinope,  be  was  glad  to  go ;  but  I  feel  that  except  as  a  slave  or  a 
prisoner  or  an  ambassador,  he  never  would  havo  gone  to  Babylon.*  In 
regard  to  the  inner  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  even  points  so  near  the  coast 
as  Apameia,  Kolossai,  Kara  Bel,  and  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  with  its 
"  Niobe,"  his  language  shows  that  he  had  not  seen  them.  No  one  who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  a  place  can  mistake  a  hearsay  account  for 
the  account  of  an  eye-witness ;  the  mistakes  of  an  eye-witness  are  of  one 
kind  (with  which  I  have  become  familiar  as  made  both  by  myself  and 
by  others),  the  mistakes  made  in  reporting  in  one's  own  words  an 
account  heard  from  an  eye-witness  are  of  quite  a  different  kind.  Close 
and  minute  study  of  what  Herodotus  says  about  Asia  Minor,  pondered 
over  for  years  and  looked  at  from  many  points  of  view,  produces  in 
me  the  belief  (1)  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  (2)  that  he  did  not 
carefully  reproduce  verbatim  the  accounts  which  he  heard,  but  rewrote 
them,  probably  in  many  cases  from  memory.  The  scenery  and  character 
of  the  coast-lands  which  he  knew  personally  were  so  familiar  to  him 
that  he  did  not  think  of  describing  them ;  it  was  the  strange  and  the 
novel  things  that  he  had  heard  about  and  not  seen  which  ho  describes 
most  carefully :  in  the  case  of  Egypt  it  is  precisely  those  things 
which  struck  him  as  unlike  his  ordinary  experience  that  he  brings 
most  prominently  into  his  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  pass  of  Kara  Bel,  the  high  authority  of  Trof.  G. 
Hirschfeld  is  likely  to  give  wide  currency  to  a  strange  error  that  ho 
makes  in  his  "  Felsenrelicfs  in  Kleinasien  und  das  Volk  der  Hittiter," 
p.  lO.f  He  say 8  that  the  namo  Kara  Bel  means  'Black  Stone,'  and 
denotes  the  11  Sesostris  "  monument.  The  name  means  14  Black  Pass,"  $ 
and  denotes  the  mountain  pass  in  which  the  monument  is  situated. 

At  first  the  geographical  situation  of  Smyrna  must  have  given  it  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  Hermos  valley, 
but  it  developed  such  a  strong  Greek  spirit,  and  it  was  so  dangerously 
close  to  the  Lydian  capital,  that  it  was  destroyed  as  a  rival  to  Sardis  by 
the  rising  military  power  of  Lydia.  So  long  as  the  pass  from  the  littlo 
valley  of  Smyrna  across  the  ridge  by  Kavakli  Dere  to  the  east  was  in 
tho  hands  of  a  Greek  stato,  that  state  was  a  perpetual  menace  to  tho 
Lydians  of  the  nermos  valley,  which  it  commands  by  means  of  the 

*  In  regard  to  this  point  I  have  no  knowledge  to  justify  any  opinion  aa  to  whether 
or  not  he  actually  saw  Babylon  :  every  reader  is  as  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  I  am,  and  I 
shall  not  insult  him  by  expressing  mine. 

f  '  Abhandl.  Borl.  Akad./  1887. 

%  Kara  means  '  Black,'  or  rather  •  Terriblo : '  the  term  is  often  applied  in  a  moral 
sense  to  dangerous  or  powerful  or  impressive  looking  objects  or  persons.  Bel  means 
literally  "  neck,"  and  is  regularly  applied  to  high  open  passes. 
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strong  fortress  that  overhangs  the  pass  *  in  the  same  way  that  Sardis 
itself  does.  Hence  arose  the  long  conflict  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis, 
which  is  sung  by  Mimnermos,  and  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of 
Smyrna  and  its  obliteration  from  the  number  of  ancient  cities.f 

When  Smyrna  was  destroyed,  the  trade  of  the  Hermos  valley  was 
probably  monopolised  by  Phokaia,  and  after  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Phokaia  were  broken  by  the  Persians,  Ephesos  succeeded  to  its  place. 
The  period  when  Phokaia  commanded  this  trade  is  marked  by  its  rich 
coinage,  about  600-560 :  the  coinage  of  Ephesos  begins  to  be  important 
•at  a  later  date.  The  question  then  suggests  itself  whether  the  prosperity 
of  Smyrna  was  not  accompanied  also  by  coinage.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  destruction  of  Smyrna  took  place  before  it  began  to  coin  money. 
But  it  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes,  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had 
on  his  hands  a  six  years'  doubtful  war  against  the  powerful  Miletos, 
and  afterwards  a  war  against  Media  ;  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not 
succeed  in  breaking  the  power  of  Smyrna  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Median  War  in  595.  We  should  certainly  expect  that  a  great 
Greek  commercial  state  in  the  sixth  century  would  coin  money:  and 
I  should  attribute  to  Smyrna  some  of  the  early  electrum  or  gold  coins 
usually  classed  to  Sardis.  The  lion  type  is  equally  suitable  to  both 
cities. 

VI.    The  Value  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Itineraries  as  Geographical  Authorities. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  discuss  this  difficult  subject  thoroughly  ;  but  in 
as  much  as  I  have  been  led  to  assign  far  less  value  to  these  authorities 
in  comparison  with  Strabo  and  the  Byzantine  lists  than  modern  geo- 
graphers usually  do,  I  am  bound  to  offer  a  fow  remarks  in  defence  and 
explanation  of  my  opinion. 

The  ordinary  method  of  using  the  Peutinger  Table  is  carriod  to  its 
logical  conclusion  (and  to  a  reduciio  ad  absurdum)  by  Dr.  Konrad  Miller 
in  his  work,  4  Die  Weltkarte  des  Castorius,  genannt  die  Peutingersche 
Tafel,'  which  is  dated  in  the  year  1888,  though  amid  many  acute  and 
useful  observations  there  are  some  opinions  in  it  which  might  suggest 
a  date  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  judge  from  his  whole  tono 
{e.g.  pp.  79-80,  121)  Dr.  Miller  thinks  that  the  Table  is  a  document  of 
very  high  authority,  that  many  of  the  faults  charged  against  it  by 
modern  writers  are  proofs  merely  of  their  ignorance,  that  the  progress 
of  research  is  justifying  and  will  oontinuo  more  and  more  to  justify 

•  I  have  described  this  fortress  ond  its  military  importance  in  the  'Journal  of 
Hellenic  StudieB,'  1880,  in  a  paper  on  "  Newly  Discovered  Sites  near  Smyrna." 

f  It  must  not  be  thought  that  Smyrna  ceased  to  exist:  it  was  organised  on  the 
native  Anatolian  village  system,  not  as  a  Greek  w6\ts,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Pindar  in 
tho  fifth  century,  and  in  an  inscription  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Grote 
and  Curtius  saw  this,  and  tho  inscription  has  confirmed  their  opinion. 
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the  accuracy  of  the  Table,  and  that  one  must  be  very  careful  of  one's 
ground  before  accusing  either  the  copyist  of  a  fault  in  the  copy  or  the 
original  author  of  ignorance  in  any  detail :  the  obvious  inferences  are 
that  the  Table  must  be  our  fundamental  authority,  that  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  all  its  statements,  and  that  these  ought  to  be  accepted 
where  they  cannot  be  proved  to  bo  wrong.  Evory  one  of  these 
inferences  I  consider  to  be  absolutely  false  and  diametrically  contrary 
to  the  true  principles.  I  suppose  that  the  most  recent  geographers 
would  consider  Dr.  Miller  rather  to  over-estimate  the  authority  of  tho 
Table ;  but  they  would  probably  consider  my  view  to  bo  as  great  an 
error  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  practice  they  really  assume  his 
conclusions  in  numerous  cases  where,  because  two  known  and  fixed 
cities  occur  as  the  termini  of  a  road  in  the  Table,  they  place  the 
intermediate  names  of  the  Table  at  corresponding  intervals  along  tho 
road  in  their  map.  My  rule  is  that  this  must  never  be  done  unless 
independent  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  justify  the  position  assigned 
to  these  intermediate  stations.  I  would  go  even  further  and  maintain 
that  the  agreement  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Table  is  far  from  a 
strong  argument,  and  needs  external  corroboration.  I  consider  that 
the  principle  which  is  hero  being  criticised  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  topography  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
foundation  of  topographical  study  (given  knowledge  of  the  country) 
must  lie  in  fixing  from  epigraphic  evidenco  as  many  points  as  possible, 
and  thereafter  working  from  tho  Byzantine  lists,  comparing  them  with 
Strabo  and  tho  campaigns  that  took  place  in  the  country.  Tho  Table 
and  Ptolemy  may  be  used  as  corroborative  evidence  or  to  supply  gaps, 
but  where  they  are  at  variance  with  the  above  authorities,  their  value 
is  naught. 

The  absolute  contradiction  between  Dr.  Miller's  results  and  mine  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  collecting  on  pp.  118-120  the  material 
which  may  be  used  for  the  elucidation  and  criticism  of  tho  Table,  he 
does  not  even  allude  to  those  authorities  which  in  my  opinion  are 
fundamental.* 

The  proof  of  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  this  book,  in  which  may  bo  found  numorous 
examples  of  roads  that  are  utterly  misrepresented  in  the  Table  :  tho 
Itineraries  are  better  authorities  than  the  Table,  but  Part  II.,  Chapter 
N,  which  discusses  the  roads  in  eastern  Cappadocia,  a  district  where  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  tho  Peutinger  Table  are  unusually  minute  and 
detailed,  will  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  recover  from  these 
authorities  any  approximately  accurate  picture  of  the  road  system.  In 

*  His  nearest  approach  to  a  recognition  of  the  Byzantine  lilts  is  in  tho  words  1  die 
BischofBsitze  des  4.  Jahrhunderts  (s.  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum  n.  a.)-'  He  makes  no 
reference  to  the  campaigns  fought  in  the  country,  except  in  mentioning  'Procops 
Bchriften '  and  '  Ammianus  Maroellinns.' 
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general,  wo  find  in  the  Table  that  sometimes  the  right  names  aro 
mentioned  in  the  wrong  order,  frequently  an  entirely  false  set  of  names 
is  placed  on  a  road,  and  sometimes  true  and  false  names  aro  put  side 
by  side  among  the  stations.  Frequently  an  important  Roman  route  is 
represented  in  mere  fragments,  or  appears  as  a  set  of  disjointed  zigzags 
across  the  map,  while  fragments  of  two  or  three  roads  are  united  into  a 
single  straight  line.*  In  addition  to  the  details  given  in  Part  II.,  I 
add  here  a  few  examples  of  the  character  of  these  documents  :  theso  will 
at  the  same  time  prove  that,  while  every  statement  made  in  the  last  two 
sentences  would  bo  accepted  by  the  best  recent  geographers,  and  have 
in  fact  actually  been  made  by  them  in  express  terms,  these  geographers 
have  not  been  consistent  in  accepting  the  logical  conclusion  that 
the  Table  must  not  be  followed  without  external  confirmation,  but 
have  on  the  contrary  followed  it  in  many  cases  where  it  is  either 
demonstrably  false  or  at  least  absolutely  unsupported  by  any  inde- 
pendent authority. 

1.  The  principle  that  even  striking  agreement  between  the 
Peutinger  Table  and  Ptolemy  does  not  justify  confidence  in  the  road 
which  they  describe  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  route 
from  Tavium  to  Caesareia-Mazaka.  The  Table  gives  this  in  great 
detail,  and  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  has  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  Tuviumf 
that  Ptolemy  gives  nearly  the  same  series  of  stations  in  almost  a  direct 
line.  Hirschfeld  was  misled  by  this  agreement  to  accept  the  route  as 
accurate,  and  to  found  on  it  a  series  of  startling  topographical 
novelties,  e.g.,  that  Tavium  was  at  Iskelib  west  of  the  Halys,  and  that 
no  part  of  Galatia  reached  beyond  the  Halys  to  the  oast.  The  route  is 
entirely  untrustworthy,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  are  wrong. 
See  pp.  243,  258,  267. 

2.  The  description  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table  of  the  road  from 
Nikomedeia  to  Pompeiopolis  and  Amaseia,  the  most  important  route  in 
the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  both  of  that 
document  and  of  the  confidence  that  modern  geographers  place  in  it. 
The  Table  describes  this  road  thus 

Nicomedia  xvn  xxim  Lateas  xvm  Demetriu  xm  Du6epro 
Solympum  xxx  unnamed  town  xx  river  Sangarios.  Manoris 
xxxii  Potomia.  Cepora  xv  Antoniopolis  xxvnn  Anadynata 
xxxvi  Gangaris  xxx  Otresa  xxv  Virasia  xvi  Amasia. 
The  distance  from  Nicomedia  to  the  Sangarios  according  to  this  route 
is  122  miles;  in  reality  it  is  about  15  or  18  miles.    Something,  there- 
fore, must  be  wrong,  and  some  correction  is  needed.    The  cure  adopted 
by  Mannert,  Forbiger,  (fee,  and  even,  I  regret  to  see,  by  Kiepert  in  his 

*  '  Weite  Aualadungen  erscbeinen  als  direkto  Woge,*  Hirschfeld,  'Ueber  unsere 
googr.  KcnntnLf  dcr  altcn  grioch.  Welt,'  p.  63,  in  *Gcogr.  Jahrbuch,'  XII ,  18S8.  Kiepert 
has  put  the  same  truth  excellently  in  the  '  Sitzungsber.  Berlin.  Akad./  1884,  p.  52. 

t  '  Sitzungsber.  Berlin  Akad.,'  1883,  p.  1243. 
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latest  map,  is  to  move  all  the  names  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sangarios. 
Then  we  have  Plateae,  Demetrium,  Dusae  figuring  as  towns  of  Bithynia, 
and  a  mount  Olympos  is  invented  to  account  for  the  epithet  attached  to 
Dusae.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  whether  this  arrangement  is  right  or 
wrong,  it  cannot  claim  to  have  in  its  favour  the  authority  of  the 
Peutinger  Table.  It  is  a  mere  theory  to  get  rid  of  an  obvious  corrup- 
tion in  the  Table.  I  shall  not  waste  time  by  showing  in  detail  how 
absurd  it  is,  but  shall  merely  state  a  new  theory,  and  if  any  one  is  bold 
enough  hereafter  to  follow  the  current  theory,  I  shall  be  ready  to  discuss 
it  with  him.  One  or  more  other  roads  in  the  country  have  been  mis- 
placed through  bad  drawing  and  mixed  up  with  the  real  road,  of  which 
the  only  certain  remains  are  Antoniopolis  and  Pompeiopolis,  placed  in 
an  empty  space  above  the  road. 

Antoniopolis,  i.e.  Antinoopolis,  is  an  epithet  of  Claudiopolis  as  birth- 
place of  Antinoos  (of  which  fact  its  coins  boast).  If  a  critic  objects  that 
this  name  is  nowhere  else  applied  to  the  city,  I  appeal  to  the  frequent 
variety  of  names  applied  to  Anatolian  cities.  The  common  name  of  this 
city  on  coins  is  Bithynion-Hadriana,  but  the  invariable  name  in 
Byzantine  times  is  Claudiopolis.  I  do  not  venture  on  any  conjecture  as 
to  other  names  on  this  road,  except  that  we  might  try  to  find  the  name 
of  Tarsia,  which  was  certainly  the  station  beside  the  Sangarios  on  the 
east,  concealed  under  one  of  the  names.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  hid  under  Lateas ;  but  this  conjecture,  as  I  now  perceive,  is 
most  improbable.  I  think  it  more  probable  that  Lateas,  Demetriu  and 
Dusepro  Solympum  all  belong  to  a  road  leading  from  Prousa  to  Nikaia  or 
Nikomedeia.  Lateas  then  would  be  a  corruption  of  Platanea,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Pachymeres  (ii.  p.  413 ;  quoted  G  17,  p.  207)  as  situated 
in  the  district  through  which  the  road  from  Prousa  by  Nikaia  to 
Nikomedeia  would  pass,  and  which  is  given  as  Platana  by  the  Qeo- 
graphus  Anon.  Eavennensis,  p.  109.* 

Dusepro  Solympum  ought  to  have  given  the  clue  to  one  of  the  roads 
that  are  here  mixed.  Some  modern  critic,  unheeded,  has  remarked  the 
obvious  fact  that  this  is  an  error  for  Prusa  pros  Olympum.  It  is  true 
that  Prusa  pros  Olympum  occurs  also  on  another  road,  but  similarly 
Lamasco  (i.e.  Lampsakos)  and  Amasia,  each  occur  twice  in  different 
parts  of  the  Table.  Most  of  the  other  names  are  hopelessly  corrupt ; 
and  I  utterly  refuse  to  accept  such  towns  as  Manoris,  Potomia,  <fec,  until 
they  are  confirmed  by  another  authority  than  our  copy  of  the  Table,  f 

Kastamon,  the  modern  Kastamouni,  was  situated  on  this  road, 
between  Pompeiopolis  and  Claudiopolis.  It  was  evidently  an  important 
city  in  later  Byzantine  times,  but  is  never  mentioned  in  Boman  or  early 

•  His  order  is  Atravion  (».«.  Tatavion),  Agrilion,  Platana :  the  last  name  has  been 
correctly  explained  by  previous  writers  as  a  corruption  of  Laganeia,  like  Aardvtta  in 
Ptolemy.  V.,  1, 14. 

t  Potomia  is  perhaps  Potomia,  which  was  in  the  district ;  see  p.  246. 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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Byzantine  documents.  It  must  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  some 
bishopric,  or  more  correctly  it  became  in  later  time  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation of  a  district  which  had  a  different  centre  in  earlier  time,  and 
which  therefore  appears  in  the  Notitiee  under  a  different  name.  I  have  on 
^  p.  323  shown  the  probability  that  Dadybra-Kastamon  was  the  bishopric 

in  question. 

Hadrianopolis  probably  lay  on  the  same  road,  further  west  than 
Dadybra  and  Sora. 

3.  Let  me  give  one  other  out  of  many  examples.  Kiepert,  in  his 
latest  map,  indicates  a  road  from  Komana  Cappadociae  to  Melitene, 
along  a  route  which  seems  to  me  quite  inadmissible,  and  which  is,  as  I 
believe,  in  part  quite  impracticable.  On  this  road  he  places  the 
following  towns  *  on  the  authority  of  the  Peutinger  Table : — 

Komana  24  Asarinum  24  Castabala  20  Pagrum  30  Archelao- 
polis  30  Singa  14  Arega  12  Noootessus  24  Lagalassus  18  Sama 
13  Melitene. 

Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Castabala  is  either  the  Cap- 
padoco-Lycaonian  or  the  Cilician  city,  falsely  transferred  to  this  place ; 
Arcilapopoli  (as  the  Peutinger  Table  gives  it)  is  either  Archelais 
Colonia,  or  else  Archceopolis  of  Lazica,t  wrongly  placed ;  Singa  is  the 
Kommagenian  town ;  Arega  is  Area,  still  called  Arga,  while  the  others 
are  quite  unknown.  Of  all  the  towns  given  on  this  route  only  Area  or 
Arega  belongs  to  the  road  from  Komana  to  Melitene,  and  it  appears  in  a 
corrupt  form. 

4.  Besides  the  examples  given  above  of  the  Cappadocian  roads,  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  is  demonstrably  wrong  in  other  places,  e.g.,  in  the 
road  Dorylaion-Ankyra,  in  making  the  route  Nikomedeia-Nikaia-Ankyra 
a  direct  route,  and  in  the  road  from  the  Cilician  Gates  to  Baiae.  It 
gives  this  road  as  follows  :— 

Podando  27  Nampsucrono  21  Aegeas  24  Catabolo  16  Bais.J 
The  order  ought  to  be  either 

Podandos,  Mopsoukrene,  Tareos,  Aigai,  Baiae ; 
or  else  (as  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary), 

Podandos,  Mopsoukrene,  Tarsos,  Adana,  Mopsouestia,  Kastabala, 


These  two  routes  have  been  mixed  up,  and  the  confusion  was  facili- 
tated by  the  similarity  of  the  names  Mopsoukrene,  Mopsouestia.  If  the 
position  that  I  have  assigned  to  Kastabala  on  the  Pyramos  (p.  342)  is 
right,  the  second  route  as  far  as  Kastabala  is  the  main  road  to  Kom- 
magene,  and  at  that  point  turns  south  through  Epiphaneia  to  Baiae.  J 

*  He  put*  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  each,  for  the  route  is  too  obviously  absurd, 
f  Procopius,  •  BeL  Goth.,'  IV.,  527. 

X  This  theory,  which  boldly  attributes  to  the  Table  an  error  of  a  kind  common  in  it, 
has  since  been  proved  to  be  correct  by  Mr.  Bent 
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I  do  not  of  course  maintain  that  everything  in  the  Peutinger  Table 
that  is  uncorroborated  is  wrong :  some  of  it  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  right, 
or  a  corruption  of  what  is  right,  as  e.g.,  in  the  Bithynian  example  given 
above,  Plataneai  appears  on  the  wrong  road  corrupted  to  Lateas  (accusa- 
tive). But  it  is  at  present  a  mistaken  and  dangerous  method  to  follow  the 
Table  as  guide ;  it  must  be  used  only  as  a  support  for  better  authorities. 
I  also  expressly  refrain  from  concluding  that  because  the  Table  is  so  very 
untrustworthy  in  oentral  and  eastern  Asia  Minor,  it  is  equally  untrust- 
worthy in  all  other  countries.  For  example,  it  is  much  freer  from  error 
in  the  western,  and  especially  the  south-western  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Itineraries  are  much  less  corrupted  than  the  Table,  and  though 
errors  abound  in  them,  yet  many  of  these  can  be  easily  explainod  as  due 
to  bad  mapping.  Both  the  Peutinger  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
probably  depend  ultimately  on  a  map,  as  is  usually  believed,  "die 
officielle  Keichskarte."  *  In  regard  to  these  two  documents  the  problem 
is :  first,  how  far  do  they  rightly  represent  the  ultimate  authority  ? 
secondly,  what  degree  of  accuracy  did  that  ultimate  authority  attain  ? 
In  answer  to  the  second  question,  Kiepert  f  has  pointed  out  in  very 
strong  terms  that  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  official  map  had  the 
accuracy  of  a  modern  map.  In  answer  to  the  first  question  we  must 
point  in  the  first  place  to  a  number  of  corruptions,  some  apparently 
hopeless,  others  explicable  only  by  uncertain  conjectures.  To  take  a 
few  examples  from  the  less  corrupt  authority,  the  Antonine  presents 
such  names  as  Zoana,  p.  181,  Mogaro  and  Dorano,  p.  205,  and  various 
other  absolutely  unknown  names,  which  are,  probably,  in  most  cases 
corrupt ;  while  Scanatus,  p.  206,  is  conjecturally  explained  (see  p.  295) 
as  Scandis,  Eumeis  and  Gundusa,  p.  182,  as  Kamisa  and  as  Godasa  of 
Ptolemy,  Sacoena  as  Siccasena,  Ochras  as  [D]ogra,  Adapera  as  Lassora  or 
Laskoria,  Fiarasi  as  Siara  (the  Si  being  a  correction  of  Fi).  By  similar 
conjecture  I  should  explain  the  P  in  Ptandaris  and  Puspena  $  as  derived 
from  a  preposition  which  was  attached  to  the  name  (according  to  a 
custom'of  which  various  examples  remain  in  the  Peutinger  Table) ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Greek  iiri  or  airo,  or  the  Latin  ab  was  used.§  Even 
if  all  the  corruptions  of  single  names  could  be  eliminated,  there  remains 
the  further  difficulty  that  many  names  have  been  transferred  from  the 
proper  road  to  an  adjoining  one. 

I  owe  to  Dr.  Miller's  information  Q  Weltkarte  des  Castorius,*  p.  119) 
the  reference  to  a  fragment  of  an  itinerary  through  Cappadocia,  which 
bears  so  pointedly  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter  that  I  add  it  here.  In 

*  KieperHn  4  Berlin.  SitzungBber.,'  1884,  p.  52 ;  cp.  p.  51. 
t  Kiepert,  ].c^  p.  51. 

t  Parthey  and  Pinder  prefer  the  still  more  serious  corruption  Euspocna,  p.  177,  but 
Puspena  has  MS.  authority.  The  name  conceals  Ptolemy's  Ispa  in  the  adjectival  form, 
which  is  bo  commonly  used  in  Cappadocia. 

§  Compare  Pisinda  in  Ptolemy  for  M  *I<tik8o. 

P  2 
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the  year  1847  Mercklin  published  an  inscription  copied  by  himself  and 
by  Prof.  Mommsen  in  Borne.*    I  add  the  transcript  here- 
in Id(us)  Mopsu-Cre[ne] 

Pr(idie)  Id[ns),  Panhormo 

Id(ibus)  0ct(obribu8),  ad  Aq(nas)  Oalida(s) 

xvn  K(alendas)  Nov(ombres)  [Tjynnam 

xvi  K(alendas)  Tyana 

xv  K(alendas)  Nov(embres)  Anda[balim] 

xiu  E(alendas)  Nov(embres)  

Wo  see  from  this  fragment  that  Tynna,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy,!  must  be  near  Fanstinopolis-Halala.  In  the  Table  Aquae 
Calidae  is  put  in  an  unconnected  way  near  this  road,  and  Leake  rightly 
conjectured  that  it  must  belong  to  it.  The  hot  springs  are  still  well 
known.  I  saw  them  in  1882,  but  no  ancient  remains  exist ;  and  nothing 
in  the  surroundings  would  load  one  to  expect  the  splendid  picture  given 
of  them  in  the  Table.  The  springs  lio  a  little  west  of  the  direct  road  to 
Tyana,  and  perhaps  Caena  was  a  village  on  the  road  at  a  point  near 
the  springs.  The  name  Panhormos  is  otherwise  unknown  ;  it  doubtless 
indicates  a  great  khan  for  travellers,  probably  beside  the  present 
Bozanti  Khan.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  proper  names  appear  in 
this  fragment  in  oblique  cases,  just  as  in  the  Table  and  Itineraries: 
Panhormo,  Tynnam. 

The  problem  in  regard  to  Ptolemy  is  far  more  complicated,  because 
he  certainly  used  several  authorities,  and  tried  with  various  degrees  of 
success  to  combine  them.  For  example :  the  list  of  cities  in  Phrygia 
Magna,  v.,  2,  §  22-26,  must  be  founded  on  a  different  authority  from  the 
cities  of  Mysia,  §  14.  The  former  extends  Phrygia  so  far  west  as  to 
include  Ankyra,  Synaos,  and  Blaundos,  while  the  latter  includes 
Aloudda,  Trajanopolis,  and  Propenissos  in  Mysia.  Both  these  views 
were  entertained  by  different  authorities,  on  account  of  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  the  boundary  between  Mytsia  and  Phrygia ;  but  Ptolemy 
uses  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  without  perceiving  the  contra- 
diction in  which  he  is  thus  involved  (see  p.  145). 

He  learned  from  one  authority  that  Paphlagonia  was  governed  by 
the  legatus  pro  praetore  of  Galatia ;  from  another  authority  he  learned  the 
full  extent  of  Paphlagonia.  He  then  placed  this  large  Paphlagonia  in 
the  province  Galatia,  though  considerable  part  of  it  really  belonged  to 
the  province  Bithynia-Pontus. 

The  character  of  his  account  of  the  Strategiai  is  fully  discussed  in 
Part  II.,  chapters  0,  Q,  and  S,  which  enumerate  his  long  series  of  mis- 

*  *  Beim  Bcsnch  des  groaseren  Campana'schen  Columbariuma  in  einer  Yigne  an  der 
rechten  Seite  der  Via  SebaBtiana."  He  add* :  «  Sollte  hier  vielleicht  zum  erstenmal  ein 
rur  ReichBvenneasung  dee  Augustus  geburiges  Actenstiick  ana  Licht  getreten  aein?" 
See  0. 1-  L.,  VI.,  507G. 

t  The  statement  on  p.  311  must  be  corrected. 
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takes  about  the  eleventh  Strategia,  which  existed  for  a  short  time  in  the 
first  century  before  and  after  Christ.  He  attributes  the  cities  of  this 
Strategia,  sometimes  to  Cilioia,  sometimes  to  Strategia  Antiochiane,  some- 
times to  Lykaonia  (Ehasbia  for  Kastabala),  sometimes  to  Oappadooia 
(Kyzistra  in  Strategia  Kilikia),  sometimes  to  Armenia  Minor  (Kybistra, 
Claudiopolis,  Dalisandos  in  Strategia  Kataonia). 

In  the  Strategia  Laviniane  or  Laviansene,  which  Ptolemy  places  to 
the  south  instead  of  to  the  north  of  Melitene,  he  mentions  the  towns 
Eaparkelis,  Sabagena,  Kizara.  Of  these  Eaparkelis  is  (see  p.  302) 
identified  with  Capareas  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  p.  194  (in  northern 
Syria),  which  may  be  corrected  by  means  of  an  inscription,  C.  I.  L.,  III. 
Supplem.,  No.  6814,  to  Caparoeae.  Sabagena  is  difficult  to  separate 
from  Sobagena  of  Strategia  Sargarausene,  or  from  Sebagena  of  Strategia 
Kilikia.  Kizara  seems  to  come  from  a  different  direction,  viz.,  from  the 
north-west.  Strabo,  p.  560,  mentions  Ikizari  as  a  fort  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phazemonitis,  a  district  which  apparently  forms  part  of  Ptolemy's 
Pontus  Galaticus.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conjecture  that  Ptolemy's 
Kizara  and  Strabo's  Ikizari  are  the  same  place,  wrongly  placed  by 
Ptolemy  through  trusting  to  a  bad  map.  According  to  the  true 
situation,  Laviniane  is  not  so  far  distant  from  Phazemonitis  as 
Ptolemy's  assignment  would  make  it.  The  identification  of  Kizara 
with  Ikizari,  is  of  course  uncertain :  the  names  seem  identical,  but  there 
may  have  been  two  places  bearing  the  same  name.  Prof.  Kiepert's 
identification  of  Sibora  and  Ibora  was  tempting,  but  has  been  proved 
incorrect  (see  p.  265,  326) :  the  names,  however,  have  in  the  latter  case 
only  a  superficial  resemblance,  for  the  Greek  forms  are  2#Jopa  and 
*I/?<Dpeu 

I  do  not  venture  on  the  difficult  question  as  to  the  particular 
authorities  used  by  Ptolemy  in  the  different  sections  of  his  account  of 
Asia  Minor ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  work  loses  most  of  its 
value  until  the  exact  authority  on  which  each  of  his  statements  rests 
has  been  determined.  It  is  shown  on  p.  372  that  his  Strategia 
Antiochiane  bears  a  name  which  must  have  been  given  to  it  in  37  A.D., 
when  it  was  ruled  by  Antiochus  IV.  andjotape ;  and  that  its  extent  as 
indicated  by  Ptolemy  was  not  true  after  41,  when  it  was  greatly 
curtailed.  The  simplest,  thoagh  not  the  only  possible,  explanation  is 
that  his  authority  on  the  Strategist  wrote  about  37-8  a.d. 

In  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Polemoniacos,  Ptolemy's  authority  seems  to 
have  been  so  accurate  as  to  suggest  a  Roman  official  list.  By  a  com- 
parison of  his  account  of  these  districts  with  Strabo's  unusually  detailed 
description,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  easy  after  actual  exploration  of 
the  district,  to  recover  the  ancient  topography  almost  perfectly.  Com- 
paring Ptolemy's  account  of  these  Pontic  districts  with  his  description 
of  Cappadocia,  we  see  how  entirely  he  depended  on  his  authority: 
where  he  had  some  single  good  authority  to  trust  to,  he  is  useful;  but 
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where  he  tried  to  combine  different  authorities,  he  falls  into  the  grossest 
blunders. 

In  some  cases  his  authority  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Peutinger 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  viz.,  the  official  map  of  the  empire 
exposed  in  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  or  a  copy  of  it.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  this  is  proved  by  the  tables  on  the  opposite  page,  which 
show  how  many  names  unknown  from  any  other  sources,  are  common 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Peutinger  Table,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

Various  other  errors  in  Ptolemy  probably  spring  from  his  use  of  the 
same  authority.  In  a  number  of  cases,  e.g.  Kaparkelis,  Kiakis,  Leandis, 
Karnalis,  Tanadaris,  Tirallis,  Ladoineris,  Sinis,  he  seems  to  mistake 
Latin  ablatives  plural  of  second  declension*  for  nominatives.  Such 
errors  suggest  the  forms  Parnasso,  Mogaro,  Dorano,  Sebastopoli,  of 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  Pesinunte,  Tavio,  Corveunte,  &c,  of  the 
Peutinger  Table.f  •  • 

The  error  made  in  the  name  Fiara  (for  Siara)  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  has  been  explained  above  (also  see  p.  308)  :  this  error  existed  in 
Ptolemy's  authority,  and  from  his  false  idea  about  the  position  of  Sar- 
garausene,  which  he  puts  in  the  place  of  Saravene,  he  places  QCapa  in  it 

In  other  cases  Ptolemy  is  misled  by  the  letter  F  substituted  for  E 
in  his  Latin  authority  (which  we  must  probably  understand  to  be  the 
Roman  map).  Just  as  ^ovfidyrjva  in  Galatia  is  clearly  derived  from 
the  town  Euagina,  corrupted  in  a  Latin  document  to  Fuagina,  so  when 
<Powrnrdpa  and  Evctfiapa  occur  side  by  side  in  Melitene,  the  conjecture 
at  once  suggests  itself  that  both  names  indicate  the  same  place,  but 
that  the  former  was  taken  from  a  Latin  authority  where  Eusipara  was 
mistaken  as  Fusipara. 

Eyzistra  is  given  as  a  city  of  Strategia  Kilikia.  The  name  occurs 
elsewhere  only  in  Concil.  Nicaen.,  a.d.  325  ;  where  a  bishop  of  Eyzistra 
is  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  only  a  fault  for  the  bishoprio  Kybistra, 
misplaced  by  Ptolemy  like  so  many  other  names  in  his  lists  of  the 
Strategiai. 

The  repetition  by  Ptolemy  of  places  like  Olba  (as  Olbasa),  Kybistra, 
Kormasa  or  Korbasa,  <fec,  in  different  districts  is  paralleled  by  the 
Peutinger  Table  with  its  repetition  of  Prousa,  Lampsakos,  Amasia,  &c. 

Finally,  I  give  a  list  of  some  very  obvious  corrections  in  the  text 
of  Ptolemy,  some  of  which  have  been  made  by  previous  writers,  some 
by  myself. 

1  §  13  Taraoviov  for  IlaTaovW. 

1  §  14  AaydVcia  for  AardVcta. 

*  Sinis  from  a  masculine  form,  compare  [Fi]soQos  of  the  Itinerary :  Kiakis,  Ac,  from 
neater  forms :  Kaparkelis  from  a  feminine  form  which  appears  as  accusativo  in  tho 
Itinerary,  p.  104. 

t  Accusative  forms  also  occur  in  both  the  Itinerary  (Capareas,  Arauraooe,  Ac.),  and 
in  the  Table  (8tabiu= «/,  Td79«or,  Aquas  Aravenas,  Ac.). 
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1.  Crnra  n  Armenia  Minor. 


Ptolemy 

Peullnger  T. 

Anton.  Itln. 

Other  Autboritto. 

Satala 
Domana 

Satala 
Domana 

uviu  una 

fcutaJa  (plten) 

I  n.  ?  wn  i  mi 

raiara 

Nikopolis 

\T  •  1  •       f    \  1 

.N  icopoli  (abla- 
tive) 

Nioopolia 

Nikopolis  (often} 

VUvlOOUlU 

v/imriix  ^ I.  XlflFElX.) 

Eregareina 
Jw/raoonia 

Caraagm,  Carsat 

Arauracos 

Dracontca 

'Apaipwa  (Const.,  Ac.) 

8elooberroia 

Ole  Oberda 

Kaltiorissa 

Caleorsisaa 

Analibla 

Piaintram,  PiusiLrara 
Godasa 

Analiba 

Analiba 

Analibla  (Act  Cone.) 

Gnnduaa,  Gon- 

doea 

X^UUOlXiiUl 

Karape 

Maaora,  Kasara 

Oromandoa,  Oro- 

mandroe 

Iupa 

Hiipa 

Eiupcna,  Pua- 

Phouphena 
Arane 

Arangaa 

Arania  (abla- 

x iiuupuAMUUI 

Mardara 

(accus.) 

tive) 
Malandara 

Ouareapa,  Ouaiaapa 
Orsa,  Orsara 

2.  CmZ8  ALONG  THB  EUPHRATES. 

(a)  In  Armenia. 

Sinibra 

Sinervaa 
(accus.) 

Ladana  (v.  L  Da- 

Still  called  Derende ;  not 

land  a) 
Sismara* 

on  Euphrates 

Zimara 
Da&kousa 

Zimara 

Zimara 
DaaciLoa 

Pliny,  V.  83 
Pliny,  V.  84 

(b)  In  Melitene, 

Daconsa  + 

Saba? 

Saboua? 

Piw.noa  (frl 

Ztrovs  ?) 

Melitene 

Mclentenes 

Melitene 

Often  mentioned ;  not  on 
Euphrates 

(c)  In  Laviniane  or  Laviantene. 

Gorno 

Metetta 

Metita 

Klaudiau 

Glaudia 

ClaudiopoliB  Cappadociae, 

Pliny,  V.  85 

(d)  In  [_8]aravene. 

Juliopolia 

Barzalo 

Baraalium 

1 

•  Dlttogwpby  of  the  follow  lngf 

4l!^fi«' AtST*  fro*n  *))•  nun.  thai  «p[*tn  111  tht  Antonio.  Itiaeruy 
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2  §  14  Aayovro,  which  has  often  been  doubted,  is  defended  by  the 
AccyorrOrp'oi  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

2  §  16  TfHfwoOvplTcu  for  T>i/*€vo0.,  as  M.  Waddington  rightly 
perceived. 

2  §  16  Alyauu  for  Alyapa  (cp.  Awrrjvapa  of  Hierocles,  and  2  §  24). 
2  §  18  "ArrovSSa  has  been  by  some  suggested  for  'Irtoavo. 
2  §  20  "Ept^ot  has  been  proposed  with  obvious  correctness  for 
Ept^Aou 

2  §  21  AaASets  for  AaSaAets,  131. 

2  §  23  Kcpicowrui  has  been  corrupted  from  'Attui  through  the  influence 
of  the  following  EvKopirio. 

2  §  24  McAtToua  should  be  restored  for  MeAtTapa,  compare  §  16. 
2  §  25  Bpov^os  for  Apou£os. 

BAawSos  for  BA&vSpo*. 

S^Aiov,  2i/?Ata,  or  2«/?Aia  is  the  more  correct  form,  not 
2  §  26  Savcufc  for  Saw's. 

Tayiyva  or  TaWa  for  Tatrjva. 
2  §  27  Transpose  fcuAaxiJwioi  and  AvkoWcs  :  *  the  alteration  arose 
from  the  latter  being  placed  beside  Avkuw.  OvXtuajwuH 
is  a  Greek  rendering  of  a  Latin  original  Phylaoensee. 
Ma/c.  KaBorjvol  (as  in  Pliny)  for  MoKKaSnqvoL 
Kt&vrpatx  for  Ku8ur<rcts. 
Mo^cavoi  is  more  correct  than  Mo&ovou 
•icpoiroAiTot  was  the  native  name,  'IcpaTroAtrat  the  form  used 
by  Grecising  writers. 
4  §  3  ZaXrjxov  for  ZaXUrxov. 

4  §  4  It  is  unnecessary  to  alter  AiSv/xov  to  AivSv/iov :  the  forms  are 
equivalent,  see  Athen.  Mittheil.,  1888,  p.  237. 
4  §  5  TipfJtavLKOTTokis  for  rcp/tavoiroAis. 
4  §  7  TaA«rro0wyiot  for  ToAi/Joxrrcx. 

ToAurroxwpa  for  ToAacrraxopa. 
4  §  9  Qovpdyrjva  is  a  Greek  rendering  of  a  Latin  original  Fuagina, 
an  error  for  Euagina,  see  p.  261. 

4  §  10  Up<xr€tXr)fifUvcran  (inhabitants  of  the  x^pa  Trpoo-etXiy/i/xcn?)  for 
IIpoo-cpAt/tmrai. 
TvpuxLov  for  Tcrpaotov. 

4  §  12  'OpovSucov  for  'Opov&Kol :  the  tribe  was  called  'Opwoas. 

5  §  3  2uc8pa  for  2vV8pa. 

5  §  6  IlcpptvooVwv  SiJ/aos  for  McveS^tw. 

Ow<p/?iavoiroAis  for  OvpavoiroAts. 

*I<riv8a  for  TJiWSa  (i.e.  hrl  IvivSa). 
5  §  7  ITpwrravva  is  more  correct  than  Upoarafia. 

5  §  8  Ko/iafw  KoA.  for  KofiftaKOV. 

6  §  3  $aKapotav  for  *avayopwu'. 


*  ASP.,  B  4. 
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Cappadocia,  Lykaonia,  and  Cilicia  have  all  been  discussed  sufficiently 
in  Part  II.,  and  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  suggestions  made  there. 

These  views  about  the  authorities  under  discussion  were  arrived  at 
during  the  composition  of  Fart  IL,  being  forced  upon  me  by  the 
discovery  of  successive  errors  in  them.  The  example  of  Tynna  given 
in  this  chapter,  shows  that  a  statement  unsupported  at  present  may 
afterwards  be  confirmed  by  new  evidence.  But  the  numerous  errors 
that  are  proved  show  that  we  cannot  safely  accept  any  statement 
until  we  can  confirm  it  by  some  independent  evidence,  direct  or  indirect 

This  long  discussion  is  perhaps  not  too  long  for  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  For  example,  I  have  in  regard  to  Cappadocia  and  its 
Strategiai  discarded  entirely  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  which  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  implicitly,  even  by  Prof.  Kiepert,  and  have,  in  de- 
pendence on  a  few  sentences  of  Strabo,  placed  some  Strategiai  as  much 
as  100  miles  from  the  situation  assigned  to  them  by  Ptolemy's 
minutely  detailed  map,  and  followed  by  all  modern  geographers. 
This  proceeding  may  seem  too  bold  ;  but  we  must  follow  either  Ptolemy 
or  Strabo,  whose  evidence  is  in  irreconcilable  contradiction.  My 
general  impression  with  regard  to  Strabo's  account  of  Asia  Minor  is,  as 
stated  on  p.  96,  that  as  a  rule  "  his  brief  descriptions  are  marvellously 
accurate,  and,  to  the  eye-witness,  marvellously  lucid."  Individual  cases 
of  vagueness,  and  even  slight  inaccuracy  can  be  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  rare.*  In  some  cases  his  description  of  the 
scenery  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  plateau  is  so  good  as  to  depend  either 
on  his  own  observation,  or  to  be  reported  with  closest  precision  from  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness,  f  The  western  part  of  the  plateau,  including 
Phrygia,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  evidently  not  seen.  Now  his  own 
distinct  evidence  is  given  (see  pp.  535,  536)  that  he  had  travelled 
in  Cappadocia :  he  had  been  in  Komana  of  Cappadocia  and  had  seen 
the  wonderful  gorge  where  the  Pyramos  breaks  through  Taurus. 
A  native  of  Amaseia  could  not  see  these  two  places  without  seeing 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  couutry ;  and  must  indeed  have  been  travelling 
for  the  purpose  of  observation.  J 

Finally,  with  regard  to  Hierocles,  whose  authority  I  place  so  high, 
I  have  discussed  the  subject  both  on  pp.  92-95,  and  at  numerous  places 
throughout  Part  II.    The  many  cases  in  which  his  order  has  been 

*  I  have  shown  in  'Cities  and  Bishoprics,'  Part  II.  §  xlhl,  that  the  puzzling 
arrangement  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia  in  four  groups  becomes  accurate  when  the  single 
slight  change  of  EYMENEIAN  to  AKMONEIAN  is  made. 

t  Von  Diest  ('  Yon  Perg.  z.  Pontus,'  p.  15)  says  that  a  passage  in  p.  625  shows 
actual  experience  of  the  road  from  Pergamos  to  the  east  On  the  other  hand  he  showB 
that  Strabo  gives  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  Aeolic  coast 

X  Niese  shows  that  Strabo  docs  not  profess  to  have  seen  any  places  away  from  the 
sea  in  Asia  Minor  except  Komana,  the  Pyramos,  Hierapolis  in  the  Lyons  valley,  and 
Nysa  in  the  Macander  Valley :  see  his  '  Beitrage  zur  Biographic  Strabos '  in  Hermes, 
XIII.,  1878,  p.  42,  where  he  shows  that  Strabo  lived  from  about  63  B.c.  to  19  A.D.,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  geographical  work  in  Borne,  for  a  Koman  public,  about  18-19  a.d. 
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confirmed  by  new  discoveries,  have  given  me  great  confidence  in  him, 
though  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  look  as  much  as  possible  for  corrobo-  . 
rative  evidence.  I  have  tried  to  show  that,  (1)  his  chief  authority  is  a 
list  of  bishoprics,  which  ho  modifies  into  a  list  of  cities ;  (2)  this  list 
must  have  been  arranged  in  an  approximately  geographical  order, 
partly  according  to  roads,  partly  according  to  districts ;  (3)  Hierocles 
modified  it  and  even  added  to  it  in  Bithynia  and  still  more  in  Helles- 
pontus ;  (4)  there  is  great  corruption  and  transposition  in  the  lists  of 
Lydia  and  Hellespontus. 

VII.  The  Byzantine  Roads. 

A  change  in  the  road-system  began  in  a.d.  292.  Diocletian  made 
Nikomedeia  the  capital  of  the  east,  and  the  roads  that  connected  it  with 
the  provinces  acquired  increased  importance.  This  tendency  was 
confirmed  when  Constantinople  was  founded  in  330 ;.  for  precisely  the 
same  set  of  roads  lead  to  Nikomedeia  and  to  Constantinople.  The 
centre  of  attraction  was  now  no  longer  Rome,  but  Constantinople,  and 
tho  roads  which  served  only  for  the  Roman  traffic  rapidly  sank  into 
mere  cross-country  paths. 

At  first  the  old  Roman  roads  were  utilised  as  far  as  possible,  and 
both  the  Peutinger  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  show  us  these 
roads  adapted  to  the  new  requirements.  But  a  steady  and  progressive 
change  was  produced  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Previously 
prosperity  had  been  greatest  in  the  southern  half  of  the  plateau. 
But  during  the  two  centuries  that  elapsed  between  Constantino  and 
Justinian,  tho  northern  half  of  the  plateau  grew  steadily  in  importance 
as  being  nearer  Constantinople  and  in  easier  communication  with  it ; 
and  many  new  centres  of  population  were  formed,  which  gradually 
acquired  the  rank  of  cities  and  bishoprics.*  Steadily  also  the  system  of 
communication  altered,  as  it  was  gradually  found  that  new  routes 
served  travellers  better  than  tho  Roman  roads.  By  the  time  of 
Justinian  the  change  was  complete,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  his 
reorganisation  of  the  administration  he  recognised  the  new  system  and 
put  an  end  to  the  old. 

No  document  has  been  preserved  that  attempts  to  give  us  a  complete 
account  of  the  Byzantine  roads.  We  are  reduced  to  piecing  together 
scattered  hints  in  the  historians,  and  interpreting  them  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  features  of  tho  country.  W e  are  aided  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  whole  the  Byzantine  system  continued  in  use  throughout  the 
Turkish  domination ;  but  the  best  result  attainable  with  regard  to  tho 
two  centuries  of  change  is  a  few  isolated  pictures  of  separate  points. 
We  know  that  Apameia  had  been  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Graeoo- 

•  This  principle  is  stated  C.  B.,  §  lxvii.,  and  ia  preyed  in  many  detail*  in  Part  IL 
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Eoman  civilisation  and  commerce,  and  also  of  the  rising  power  of 
Christianity.  But  its  prosperity  depended  on  its  situation  at  a  knot  on 
the  great  eastern  trade-route.  That  route  lost  all  importance  under 
the  Byzantine  rule ;  and  Apameia  sank  into  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
town. 

Various  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  given  in  Part  II.,*  only 
one  of  which  I  shall  refer  to  hore.  A  fortunate  chance  has  preserved 
to  us  a  petition  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  about  380-90  a.d., 
intreating  him  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Halys  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  a  constant  connexion  between  Caesareia-Mazaka  and  the 
provinces  of  Galatia  and  Pontus.  I  have  interpreted  this  document 
(p.  255  fF.)  as  marking  the  transition  from  the  old  Roman  road  between 
Ankyra  and  Caesareia,  which  did  not  cross  the  Halys,  to  the  modern 
road,  which  crosses  the  Halys  twice.  I  have  shown  how  Parnassos  on 
the  old  road  lost  consequence,  whereas  Mokissos  on  the  new  road  rose  to 
importance,  was  constituted  by  Justinian  the  capital  of  Cappadocia 
Secunda,f  and  is  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Anatolia.  Probably  the 
document  which  has  preserved  to  us  this  interesting  episode  is  not 
unique,  and  more  careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  period  will 
reveal  others. 

The  completion  of  the  Byzantine  road  system  dates  from  Justinian. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  system  was  the  Military  Road  forking 
east  of  the  Halys  to  Caesareia  and  to  Sebasteia.  The  character  of  this 
road  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  observed  hitherto  by  any  historian, 
and  I  have  therefore  in  Chapter  G  discussed  it  in  detail  from  the  first 
stage  onwards.  Much  of  the  Byzantine  military  history  in  the  east 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  this  great  road.  At  intervals  there  were 
standing  camps  in  convenient  places  near  it,  and  as  the  emperor  passed 
along  towards  the  seat  of  war,  he  was  joined  by  the  contingents  of 
troops  from  the  different  provinces  which  had  concentrated  at  these 
camps.  A  march  in  spring  from  Constantinople  along  the  military 
road,  a  summer  campaign  on  the  eastern  frontier,  a  return  march  to  the 
capital  along  the  same  road  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  a  few  months 
in  Constantinople  before  the  next  campaign  began — such  was  the  life 
year  after  year  of  many  of  the  vigorous  emperors.  The  line  of  their 
march,  where  nothing  is  expressly  mentioned,  may  as  a  rule  be  assumed 

*  See  pp.  205,  216,  220,  223,  &c  I  must  maintain  that  the  road  from  Tavium  by 
Korniaspa  to  Sebasteia  is  a  Byzantine  interpolation  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:,- It  is 
entirely  ont  of  keeping  with  the  Roman  system,  and  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
Byzantine  records. 

t  I  have,  for  convenience  sake,  always  spoken  in  Part  II.  of  Mokissos  as  metropolis 
of  Cappadocia  Tertia.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  politically  there  were  only  two 
provinces  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Caesareia  and  Mokissos  were  the  respective  metro- 
pole  iB  from  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards,  while  Tyana,  which  had  been  metropolis  of 
Cappadocia  Secunda  from  the  time  when  Valeria  divided  Cappadocia  into  two,  retained 
its  ecclesiastical  rank  and  its  authority  over  a  few  bishoprics. 
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to  be  the  military  road :  and  in  many  cases  this  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  the  operations  described.  I  shall  here  quote 
only  one  example,  viz.,  the  march  of  Romanus  Diogenes  in  1068,  from 
Helenopolis  to  the  east.  After  crossing  the  Halys,  he  avoided  the  road 
to  Caesareia.*  It  is  only  the  fact  of  the  road  forking  beyond  the  Halys 
to  Caesareia  that  gives  any  point  to  the  statement  that  the  emperor  did 
not  touch  Caesareia,  a  city  that  lay  quite  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  his  march,  and  a  hundred  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the  Halys. 
He  then  encamped  at  Erya  Fege,  for  somo  days ;  and  the  beauty,  the 
plentiful  water,  the  trees  and  the  grass  of  this  place  are  described  in 
glowing  terms.  This  is  obviously  the  camp  called  Bathys  Rhyax,  by 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  I.,  p.  444,  and  Genesius,  pp.  123,  124. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Sebasteia,  where  again  he  took  the  left  road  to 
Eoloneia,  not  the  right  to  Tephrike  (see  pp.  57,  267). 

I  have  ascribed  to  Justinian  the  formation  of  this  road  and  the 
institution  of  the  whole  system  of  aplekia  connected  with  it.  The  fact 
is  nowhere  recorded,  and  I  depend  for  proof  of  the  statement  entirely  on 
inference  from  a  number  of  slight  details,  which  are  collected  in  ch.  G. 
They  prove  that  the  great  importance  of  the  road  is  as  old  as  Justinian  ; 
and  if  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  also  arranged  its  military 
connection,  for  its  importance  lies  mainly  in  its  military  character :  it 
is'not  the  shortest  route,  but  it  is  the  best  route  for  an  army. 

The  general  map  shows  the  chief  lines  of  road,  radiating  from 
Constantinople,  whose  existence  in  the  Byzantine  period  can  be  proved. 
Some  of  these  we  hear  of  first  in  the  latest  warfare  under  the  Nicssan 
empire  or  the  Palseologi,  when  the  theatre  of  operations  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  .  But  the  previous  existence  and 
importance  of  many  of  them  cannot  be  doubted  (see  pp.  129,  130). 

A  study  of  the  chief  references  to  these  roads  and  of  the  operations 
that  took  place  along  them  would  form  the  proper  completion  of  this 
subject:  the  incidental  references  that  occur  in  Part  II.  are  quite 
insufficient  to  show  its  importance.  Such  a  study  would  probably  show 
that  several  other  lines  of  road,  used  in  the  Turkish  time,  but  not 
indicated  on  my  map,  are  referred  to  by  the  Byzantine  historians  in 
passages  that  have  escaped  me.  But  such  a  study  would  expand  into  a 
discussion  of  the  Byzantine  campaigns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  too 
great  a  task  to  enter  on  at  present :  it  forms  the  third  part  of  the 
programme  of  work  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor  which 
I^had  once  sketched  out  for  myself. 

During  certain  conditions  of  warfare  other  roads  besides  the  great 
military  road,  and  even  occasionally  others  in  addition  to  those  that 
radiate  from  Constantinople,  assumed  a  temporary  importance  in 
Byzantine  history.  On  p.  197  ff.  I  have  described  all  the  routes  that 
led  from  Constantinople  to  the  east,  and  have  given  some  examples  of 

•  tV  Kmaiptm  ira^Xflrfr,  ScyL,  p.  691 ;      Keufftxpia>v  pi,  wftoff^as,  AttftL,  p.  146. 
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marches  which  took  place  along  them.  The  long  frontier  wars  against 
the  Saracens  tested  every  route ;  for  the  light-armed  marauders,  crossing 
from  Cilicia  for  a  run  in  the  Christian  lands,  took  sometimes  ono  pass, 
sometimes  another.  The  two  leading  routes  during  these  wars  are 
through  the  same  passes  that  have  been  important  at  all  periods,  that 
from  Germanicia  to  Arabissos,  and  the  Cilician  Gates  (Loulon,  see  p.  350). 
But  almost  every  important  mountain  pass  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
has  its  great  battle,  and  some  of  them  their  score  of  conflicts  (see 
pp.  368,  381,  382).    I  add  one  example. 

The  campaign  of  860  is  described  very  vaguely.  The  only  express 
statement  as  to  the  situation  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Saracens  is  that 
of  Genesius,  that  it  was  500  miles  from  Amisos,  which  is  of  course  so 
absurd  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  about  the  text.  But  when  we  compare 
the  accounts,*  we  find  (1)  that  the  battle  took  place  near  the  confines  of 
the  Armeniao  and  Paphlagonian  Themes,  (2)  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Halys,  (3)  on  the  road  that  leads  south  from  Sinope,  (4)  on  a  river  that 
flows  from  north  to  south,  (5)  near  the  Halys,  for  a  very  few  fugitives 
escaped  across  the  Halys  into  the  Kharsian  Theme,  (6)  among  the  hills 
in  a  glen,  where  the  Saracens  were  surrounded.  There  are  only  two 
localities  which  can  suit  this  description,  one  where  the  road  from 
Sinope  descends  to  Boiabad  and  the  Halys,  the  other  further  south, 
where  it  again  descends  towards  Andrapa  and  the  Halys.  The  fact 
that  the  crossing  of  the  Halys  led  into  the  Kharsian  Theme  decides  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Historians  differ  greatly  about  the  names: 
probably  Lalakaon  was  the  district,  Poson  or  Porson  the  place,  and 
Gyris  the  river.f  But  Genesius  and  the  Continuator  call  the  district 
Abyeianon  or  Amysianon,  Porson  the  place,  Lalakaon  the  river,  and 
Gyris  the  meadow  on  the  river  by  the  Saracen  camp.  Amysianon  is 
perhaps  connected  with  Amnesia  (see  N  12,  p.  278).  Amysianon  was  on 
a  road  leading  probably  from  Paphlagonia  to  Eommagene  (see  p.  354), 
and  Amnesia  was  on  a  road  from  Arabissos  to  Constantinople,  perhaps 
by  Eukhaita.  Accurate  exploration  might  probably  determine  the  very 
spot  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

With  the  Turkish  invasion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  new  period  of  military  history  begins.  Civil  history  and  commercial 
intercourse  have  from  this  time  onward  hardly  any  existence,  owing 
partly  to  the  misery  of  the  situation  and  partly  to  the  degrading  and 
enfeebling  influence  of  the  Byzantine  rule.J  in  which  the  Roman 

•  Georg.  Mon.,  825;  Symeon  Mag.,  666;  Thooph.  Cont,  181;  Leo  Gram.,  238; 
Cedr.  IL,  164 ;  Genes.,  96 ;  Zonar.  II.,  159,  ed.  Par. 

t  Duoange  on  Zonar.  quotes  Epist.  167  of  Photius,  addressed  eco£4r<p  Iradapo- 
kovIMtV  *toT«  robs  AaActxwras. 

X  This  had  gradually  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  different  communities,  discouraged 
the  free  flow  of  trade  between  the  provinces,  and  produced  an  oriental  stagnation,  in 
which  each  district  got  on  as  best  it  could  on  its  own  resources.   Exceptions  can  bo 
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character  bad  almost  wholly  given  place  to  an  Oriental  despotism. 
Great  part  of  the  platean  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose 
power  extended  over  Lykaonia,  Cappadocia,  and  considerable  part  of 
Phrygia  and  Galatia.  Dorylaion  was  the  north-western  limit  of  their 
authority;  but  Kotiaion  they  did  not  hold.  From  Dorylaion  they 
advanced  along  the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  even  seized  Nikaia.  On 
the  south-west  they  held  for  a  time  Sozopolis,  Apameia  (then  a  mere 
village),  and  Laodioeia.  It  would  appear  that  their  right  to  these  terri- 
tories was  recognised  in  the  disgraceful  agreement  concluded  with  the 
Turks  about  1076  A.D.,  when  their  help  was  bought  by  the  surrender  of 
a'great  territory. 

The  Seljuk  Turkish  capital  was  at  Iconium,  and  the  four  chief  roads 
that  led  to  it  became  the  ohief  scone  of  warfare  from  this  time  onwards 
until  the  rise  of  the  Osmanli  Turks.  Two  of  these  roads  were  the  same 
as  roads  of  the  earlier  period,  viz.,  those  which  led  by  Dorylaion  and  by 
Kotiaion.  We  also  begin  now  to  hear  of  a  third,  which  coincided  'for 
some  distance  with  the  road  to  Kotiaion  through  Bilejik  and  Basilika, 
and  then  diverged  to  Dorylaion  (see  pp.  208,  236,  445).  The  fourth 
road  was  one  which  is  first  heard  of  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
though  we  then  find  that  it  must  have  been  of  some  military  conse- 
quence from  a  much  earlier  time ;  it  was  the  central  road  of  the  Theme 
Khoma. 

The  first  three  of  these  roads  form  a  connocted  group.  The  great 
road  to  Dorylaion  was  the  most  direct,  but  fell  earliest  into  Turkish 
hands.  The  road  through  Kotiaion  was  important  because  that  city  did 
not  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Seljuks  till  1182.*  It  was  apparently 
in  Byzantine  hands  in  1156,  but  the  limit  of  their  power,  when  Manuel 
Comnenus  marched  towards  it  from  Isauria.  In  1116  also  it  was 
certainly  in  Byzantine  hands,  and  probably  in  1113. 

The  campaign  of  1116  furnishes  an  excellent  proof  of  the  use  of  the 
road  by  Kotiaion  and  Dorylaion.  Alexius  Comnenus  then  advanced 
with  a  large  army  through  Dorylaion  to  Philomelion.  Here  by  one  of 
his  pious  frauds  he  ascertained  that  the  will  of  heaven  forbade  him  to 
advance  to  Iconium.  He  therefore  retired  towards  Constantinople,  and 
was  then  hard  pressed  by  hordes  of  Turkish  light  troops,  ',who  had 
offered  little  opposition  to  his  advance.  After  two  days  of  continuous 
fighting  the  army  reached  a  point  between  Polybotos  and  Ipsos,  where 
they  diverged  from  the  road  by  which  they  had  advanced,  and  turned 
towards  Ampoun.    There  were  only  two  roads  open  to  them.    One  led 


proved,  but  such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  later  Byzantine  empire,  and  herein 
lay  its  weakness 

*  Dorylaion  was  not  maintained  as  a  fortress  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  never 
Bhowed  any  organising  ability ;  it  sank  into  ruins,  and  the  fertile  vaUey  was  occupied  by 
nomadic  bands  until  1175,  when  Manuel  refortified  it 
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by  Polybotos,  and  then  across  difficult  country  where  the  Turkish 
skirmishers  would  have  had  a  great  advantage ;  and  by  this  road  it 
would  be  many  days  before  they  reached  Byzantine  territory.  The 
other  went  along  the  valley  towards  the  village  now  called  Ambanaz,*  a 
few  miles  north  of  Akroenos.  The  latter  road,  usually  known  as  the 
route  to  Kotiaion,  was  preferred ;  and  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
army  was  between  Augustopolis  and  Akroenos,  a  truce  was  conoluded. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  that  Akroenos  and  the  country 
between  it  and  Kotiaion  were  still  in  Byzantine  hands. 

In  1145  Manuel  Comnenus  advanced  along  the  Kotiaion  route  almost 
up  to  Iconium,  and  retired  by  Khoma. 

Again,  in  1175  Manuel  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to  break  the 
Turkish  strength.  As  a  preliminary  ho  rebuilt  two  deserted  fortresses, 
Dorylaion  and  Soublaion.  In  1176  he  chose  the  latter  route  to  deliver 
his  great  blow  at  the  Seljuks.  He  advanced  from  the  Ehyndakos 
{obviously  by  Akhyraous  Thyateira)  to  Khonai,  and  thence  to  Khoma. 
This  campaign,  therefore,  was  conducted  along  the  fourth  of  those  roads 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  of  pro-eminent  importance  in  the  Turkish 
wars.f  Soublaion  was  situated  at  the  site  now  called  Khoma,  retaining 
the  name  which  was  coming  into  use  among  the  historians  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  chango  of  name  is  of  course  a  common  pheno- 
menon in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  Theme 
Khoma  was  applied  to  the  central  fortress  of  the  Theme.  Anna 
Comnena  mentions  the  Khomatenoi  several  times,  and  it  is  clear  from 
her  language,  £L  pp.  325-7,  that  the  frontier  defence  against  the  Seljuks 
was  divided  between  the  Themes  of  Khoma  and  Cappadocia.J  But 
why  the  name  Khoma  was  given  to  the  Theme,  whether  the  troops  were 
first  called  Khomatenoi  from  some  roason  unknown  to  us,  and  the 
country  where  they  were  stationed  got  the  name  Khoma  from  them ;  § 
or  whether  the  local  application  is  the  earlier,  and  the  troops  were  called 
after  the  country  in  which  they  were  stationed,  it  seems  now  impossible 
to  discover.)] 

The  central  road  of  the  Theme  connected  the  two  great  fortresses, 
Khonai  and  Khoma.  iTwo  routes  are  possible  for  it.  One,  which 
was  actually  traversed  by  Barbarossa,  went  up  the  Lykos,  along  the  salt 

*  Obviously  the  same  name  as  Ampoun  in  Anna  Comnena.  On  the  whole  subject 
see  my  paper  in  4  Atben.  Mittheil.,'  1882,  p.  140. 

t  On  Manuel's  defeat,  see  p.  136  and  my  "  Notes  and  Inscriptions,  IX.,"  in  « Amer. 
Journ.  Arch.,*  vol.  ii. 

X  On  the  changes  of  the  Thome  Cappadocia,  see  pp.  216,  250,  816. 

§  See  p.  316. 

0  I  bave  in  ASP,  in  a  final  appended  note,  suggested  the  possibility  that  Khoma, 
which  is  known  also  between  Konia  and  Bey  Sheber  (where  we  find  Yokari  Khoma 
and  Ashagha  Khoma),  may  bo  actually  the  Turkish  name  of  the  town,  adopted  like 
many  others  by  the  Byzantine  writers ;  but  this  is  not  probable.  The  name  has  not  a 
Turkish  appearance,  and  there  is  no  time  for  a  Turkish  name  to  have  gained  currency 
between  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  and  the  use  of  the  name  by  Anna. 
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lake  Anava,  and  then  struck  across  by  Bolatli  direct  to  Khoma.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  other  route  by  Denizler  (different  from  Denizli) 
and  Harir  Boghaz,  was  the  Byzantine  road  (see  ASP).  In  either  case 
the  line  is  a  strange  one,  diverging  as  it  does  from  the  Roman  trade 
route ;  but  the  evidence  seems  conclusive.  Khoma  lies  on  the  shortest 
road  between  the  Hermos  valley  or  the  upper  Meeander  valley  and  the 
east  in  general.  That  line  is  indeed  not  an  easy  one,  but  to  light  active 
troops  such  as  rode  in  the  Arab  forays  into  Asia  Minor,  it  presents  no 
serious  difficulty,  while  its  directness  recommended  it  to  them.  Pro- 
bably the  same  state  of  things  also  existed  when  the  Sassanians  were 
ravaging  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Aegean 
during  the  earlier  centuries.  Two  possibilities  suggest  themselves 
as  to  the  period  when  Khoma  was  made  an  important  fortress,  viz., 
either  the  reign  of  Justinian  or  the  time  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors. 
Many  reasons  induce  us  to  prefer  the  former.  One  is  that  the  pair  of 
fortresses,  Khoma  and  Khonai,  were  apparently  on  the  same  scheme ; 
and  I  cannot  think  that  Khonai  was  founded  so  late  as  the  Iconoclast 
period.  The  very  name  Khonai  supplanted  that  of  Kolossai  between 
692  and  787,  and  that  can  hardly  have  taken  place  immediately  after 
the  foundation  of  the  fortress  of  Khonai.  Another  lies  in  the  bishopric 
Justinianopolis  or  Oikokome.  I  understand  Olco-K^rj  as  a  grecised 
term  for  the  Vicus  marked  in  the  Peutinger  Table  between  Eumeneia 
and  Apameia.  Justinianopolis  would  then  be  the  fortress  above  it 
united  under  one  bishop  with  the  settlement  in  the  open  plain.*  More- 
over, I  am  unable  to  discover  any  signs  of  the  foundation  of  fortresses 
or  cities  by  the  Iconoclasts.  The  whole  system  of  organisation  and  defence 
had  been  so  admirably  planned  by  J ustinian,  that  nothing  remained  for 
later  emperors  to  do  except  to  maintain  or  restore  what  he  had  built. 

Justinian  then  built  the  fortress  of  Khoma  or  Soublaion  (Siblia) 
beside  the  pass  leading  towards  the  Aegean  coast.  Nioetas  Choniata 
distinguishes  that  fortress  from  another  actnally  in  the  pass,  called 
Myriokephalon,t  which  was  a  ruin  in  the  time  of  Manuel  Comnenus. 

During  the  period  1076-1119  the  line  of  the  Boman  trade-route 
between  Laodiceia  and  Apameia  appears  to  have  been  entirely  in  [the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  In  1119  John  Comnenus  advanced  by  Philadelphia 
to  Laodiceia  and  captured  it:  and  in  1120  he  advanced  further  and 
captured  Sozopolis,  which  remained  in  Byzantine  hands  till  1182. 
But  even  after  1120  it  appears  that  the  line  of  the  trade-route  through 
Apameia  was  deserted  and  unsafe,  owing  to  the  bands  of  Turkish 
nomads  who  infested  it.  In  1146  Manuel  Comnenus  was  attacked  and 
wounded  beside  his  own  camp  by  a  troop  of  these  Turks,  when  he  was 
encamped  near  Soublaion,  and  had  incautiously  gone  out  towards 
Apameia  to  hunt. 

The  history  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  Comneni,  Alexius,  John  and 

*  See  p.  136,  0.  25.  t  On  the  name,  see  p.  220. 
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Manuel,  suggests  that  during  that  entire  period  the  road  through 
Apameia  was  not  used  by  the  Byzantine  armies ;  and  the  phrase  used 
at  a  later  date  by  Tagenon  in  describing  the  march  of  Barbarossa  past 
the  salt  luke  Anava,  "loca  desertissima  Turcorum  "  (see  p.  130),  suggests 
the  reason.  The  route  by  the  Harir  Boghaz  was  employed,  and  I  have 
placed  Cbarax  and  Grans  Gala  on  it. 

Apart  from  the  temporary  changes  caused  by  such  circumstances  as 
the  Seljuk  empire  with  its  capital  at  Iconium,  there  has  been  little 
alteration  iu  the  road  system  of  Anatolia  as  it  was  fixed  by  Justinian 
until  our  own  time.  But  the  roads  are  now  in  a  transition  stage. 
When  all  Turkish  government  business  had  to  be  carried  across  Asia 
Minor  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  ompire,  the  important 
routes  had  to  be  maintained  in  decent  condition ;  and  a  postal  service, 
with  relays  of  horses,  was  kept  up  along  them.  When  Leake  was  sent 
in  haste  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  in  1800,  he  rode  across  Asia 
Minor  by  Dorylaion  and  Iconium  to  Anemourion,  and  there  took  boat  to 
Cyprus.  At  present  a  traveller  or  a  government  messenger  to  Cyprus 
would  take  the  steamer.  The  difference  in  this  case  is  typical  of  a  vast 
number  of  similar  changes,  which  have  curtailed  the  number  of  roads 
along  which  a  horse-post  is  kept  up. 

Another  cause  of  change  lies  in  the  growth  of  Smyrna,  which  has 
l)ecome  the  commercial  capital  of  Turkey.  Railways  from  Smyrna  have 
crept  up  the  oountry  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  One  follows  the  general 
line  of  the  old  "  Royal  Road,"  until  it  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  plateau 
and  is  confronted  with  that  step  of  2000  feet,  which  is  required  to  place 
it  on  the  plateau.  The  other  keeps  closely  to  tho  line  of  the  great  trade 
route,  and  has  already  reached  Apameia.  The  expansion  of  commerce 
between  Asia  Minor  and  tho  west  has  made  these  railways,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties  interposed  by  government.  One  ground  for  the  action 
of  the  government  concerns  us.  These  railways  would  make  Smyrna 
the  central  city  of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  government  wishes  that  Con- 
stantinople should  continue  to  be  the  governing  centre ;  and  that  wish 
lias  led  to  the  projected  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Ankyra  (Angora), 
which  as  a  commercial  enterprise  has  no  prospect  of  being  remunerative 
for  a  long  time. 

Within  my  own  knowledge  of  Asia  Minor,  great  activity  in  road- 
making  has  been  shown  by  the  Turks.  In  some  cases  the  new  roads 
are  a  blessing  to  the  country ;  but  I  have  also  seen  broad  new  roads, 
whose  path  across  the  country  was  conspicuous  by  their  greener  and  more 
luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  and  I  have  seen  numerous  roads  made  in  uncon- 
nected fragments,  or  in  a  more  advanced  state  with  everything  ready 
except  the  bridges.  In  tho  groat  majority  of  cases  one  quarter  of  the  ex- 
l>enditure  would  be  sufficient  to  improve  the  existing  mads  in  their  worse 
parts.  But  tha  new  scheme  of  renovation  is  usually  on  too  grand  a 
scale.    An  entirely  new  route  is  laid  out,  great  expense  is  incurred,  and 
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then  the  road  is  left  unfinished ;  or,  worst  fate  of  all,  the  broad  new 
road,  with  small  stones  scattered  over  the  smooth  level  surface,  is  not  so 
pleasant  for  pack-horses  as  the  old  narrow  well-trodden  path;  and 
traffic  deliberately  prefers  the  old  road,  leaving  the  new  road  to  grow  a 
magnificent  crop  of  grass.  Part  of  the  reason  why  the  roads  are  in 
many  cases  so  fragmentary  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  built  by  the 
labour  of  the  villagers  :  each  adult  is  bound  to  give  his  labour  for  a  few 
days  in  the  year :  and  when  his  time  is  done  the  conclusion  of  his  work 
must  be  postponed  till  the  next  year.  This  plan  is  the  only  one  possible 
in  the  country,  and  it  demands  from  the  inhabitants  their  fair  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  good  in  the  way  that  presses  most  lightly  on  them ; 
but  it  needs  more  skill  in  the  proper  application  of  the  labour  than  is 
generally  shown.  But  in  other  cases  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
new  road  lies  in  mismanagement  or  in  fraud.  I  have  seen  a  ruined 
fragment  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Halys,  oomposed  of  a  mere  shell  of 
masonry  filled  in  with  earth  :  this  bridge  was  once  completed,  and  must 
have  looked  very  well  during  the  summer  months,  till  the  first  high 
water  swept  great  part  of  it  away. 

This  deficiency  in  the  Turkish  road-system  is  likely  to  have  im- 
portant political  consequences.  Anatolia  is  essentially  a  Mohammedan 
country,  but  Armenia  is  a  Christian  country,  where  the  inhabitants  tend 
surely  to  union  with  Russia.  The  consummation  of  that  union  is  only 
a  matter  of  time,  and  probably  of  no  long  time.  The  Russian  railways 
have  reached  the  frontier :  there  are  no  Turkish  railways,  existing  or 
even  projected,  near  the  frontier,  and  few  roads  even  that  are  in  decent 
repair.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  Armenia  proper  would  content 
Russia.  The  Halys,  the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,*  has  often  been  a 
river  of  boundary.  The  province  on  the  east  of  the  river,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Turkish  empire,  contains  a  number  of  Armenians ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  next  step  made  by  Russia  will  carry  her  to 
the  banks  of  the  Halys. 


VIII.  Chaxoe  of  Site. 

The  variation  in  the  site  of  cities  at  different  periods  of  history  is  a 
point  which  is  frequently  touched  in  the  present  work.  One  of  the 
thoughts  which  oftenest  occur  to  tho  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  is  to  ask 
why  modern  towns  so  rarely  occupy  exactly  the  site  of  ancient  cities. 

In  sumo  cases  the  change  was  mado  from  purely  accidental  reasons. 
Prof.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrettf  mentions  that  during  the  Egyptian  war  "a 
large  number  of  Turkish  troops  were  quartered  for  an  indefinite  period 
on  the  people  of  old  Malatia,  which  Btood  on  the  site  of  Melitene.  This 

•  It  is  the  longest,  though  it  drains  an  area  decidedly  smaller  than  the  Sangarios 
t  •  Epigraphieal  Jonrney,"  p.  300. 
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was  more  than  the  long-Buffering  inhabitants  could  bear ;  so  they 
abandoned  their  old  houses  to  the  soldiers,  and  built  a  new  city  among 
the  gardens  seven  or  eight  miles  south-west  of  Melitene."  The  Btory 
has  a  look  of  popular  mythology  about  it,  and  Prof.  Storrett  does  not 
state  on  what  authority  he  has  received  it ;  but,  if  true,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  example  of  a  kind  of  change  which  can  be  properly  treated 
only  in  a  4  Local  History '  of  Asia  Minor.  There  is  an  inBuite  variety 
in  the  history  of  the  various  districts ;  but  a  few  general  considerations 
may  be  here  brought  together. 

The  ancient  site  is  sometimes  absolutely  deserted.  At  other  times 
it  is  succeeded  by  a  mere  village,  while  the  modern  town  which  is  the 
heir  to  the  importance  of  the  ancient  city  is  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance.  In  the  Lykos  valley,  Denizli,  several  miles  from  Laodiceia, 
may  be  taken  as  both  geographically  and  in  respect  of  importance  the 
representative  of  the  now  deserted  Laodiceia ;  for  the  tiny  villages  in 
the  plain  which  are  nearer  the  ancient  site,  are  chifliks,  and  do  not 
correspond  to  the  ancient  city.  But  Tripolis  is  represented  geogra- 
phically by  Yeni  Keui,  in  name  by  the  pass  called  Derebol,  and  in 
importance  by  Bulladan ;  Attoudda  is  represented  geographically  by 
Haz  Keui,  but  in  importance  by  Serai  Keui  •  ;  and  Hierapolis  is  repre- 
sented geographically  by  Pambuk  Kalesi,  but  in  importance  by  Denizli.f 
In  the  following  pages  when  I  speak  of  a  modern  town  as  the  represen- 
tative of  an  ancient  citv,  I  mean  that  it  has  succeeded  it  as  the  chief 
centre  of  population  and  the  seat  of  government ;  but  I  do  not  imply 
that  it  actually  occupies  the  ancient  site,  or  that  it  is  the  nearest 
inhabited  place  to  the  ancient  site.  The  rule  is  general  that  each 
modern  centre  is  the  representative  of  some  ancient  city,  and  conversely 
that  almost  every  ancient  city  has  a  modern  representative. 

Koads  whioh  were  important  in  one  period  of  the  history  of  Anatolia, 
often  lost  all  importance  in  anothor  period.  In  such  cases  it  frequently 
happened  that  along  with  the  road,  a  city  on  it  lost  importance,  and  its 
influence  was  transferred  to  a  new  centre.  Apameia  (see  p.  75)  was 
great  in  the  Roman  period,  insignificant  in  the  Byzantine  time;  and 
quite  recently  it  has  taken  a  new  start  in  life,  as  the  mere  possibility  of 
a  railway  reaching  it  became  evident.  Other  examples  in  abundance 
are  to  be  found  in  Part  II.  The  fact  that  almost  all  the  cities  on  the 
line  of  the  11  Royal  Road  "  bear  old  Phrygian  names,  while  almost  all 
those  on  the  great  trade-route  bear  names  that  mark  them  as  refounded 
by  Greek  kings  or  Roman  emperors,  needs  no  comment. 

Apart  from  changes  in  the  road -system,  however,  we  observe  that 

•  A  market,  which  used  to  bo  held  almost  on  the  aito  of  Attoudda,  has  been 
transferred  witbiu  living  memory  to  Serai  Keui. 

t  Yeni  Keui  is  ubout  a  milo  from  the  site  of  Tripolis,  which  is  quite  deserted; 
Bulladan  is  about  six  mih  s  distant.  Pambuk  Kalesi  lies  close  below  the  actual  site  of 
HkrapoliB. 
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certain  character  in  regard  to  situation,  access,  and  local  surroundings 
can  be  traoed  in  the  cities  of  eaoh  period.* 

The  chief  characteristics  that  are  observed  in  the  sites  of  ancient 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  are  (1)  military  strength,  (  2)  ease  of  access  and 
commercial  advantages  in  general,  (3)  convenience  of  water-supply. 

Military  strength  seems  to  have  been  the  determining  consideration 
in  the  earlier  time.  Sites  were  in  many  cases  selected  on  hills  whose 
sides  either  were  naturally  precipitous  or  could  readily  be  scarped. 
Thus  great  strength  was  attained  without  much  positive  fortification. 
In  some  cases  a  slight  parapet  at  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  50  to  100  feet  in  height  was  all  the  artificial  work  needed.  Tho 
description  which  I  have  given  of  the  early  Phrygian  cities  in  my 
"  Study  of  Phrygian  Art"  t  sufficiently  illustrates  this  subject.  Similar 
fortifications  were  all  that  were  needed  in  Blaundos,  Akmonia,  Palteo- 
Sebaste,  Lounda,  Celaeuae,  &c.  The  people  must  have  lived  in  the 
open  plain  except  during  attack  by  an  enemy,  when  they  retired  into 
the  fortified  town.  Too  little  is  known  of  this  old  period  to  justify  us 
in  saying  much  about  it ;  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  commerce  and 
a  certain  regard  to  commercial  convenience  existed  even  then  is 
shown  by  the  very  name  as  well  as  by  the  situation  of  Keramon 
Agora  on  the  •«  Royal  Road."  So  also  Pessinus,  on  tho  same  road, 
can  hardly  have  been  a  strong  fortress ;  its  chief  defence  was  religious 
veneration. 

The  sacred  cities  of  this  early  period  often  grew  up  around  some 
place,  where  the  divine  power  was  most  strikingly  manifested,  e.g.  by 
hot  medicinal  springs,  a  hole  with  mephitic  exhalations,  or  any  other 
natural  phenomenon.  A  sacred  village,  Hiera  Kome,  grew  up  near  or 
round  the  sanotuary,  and  depended  on  the  divine  power  alone  for 
protection.^  Such  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos,  which  stood 
apart  from  and  often  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  city.  A  city  of  the 
native  character  often  grew  out  of  this  sacred  village,  and  the  name 
Hieropolis  was  often  attached  to  it.  Wherever  native  feeling  is  strong, 
the  form  of  this  namo  is  Hieropolis,  »  City  of  the  Hieron  ; "  but  where 
Greek  feeling  and  education  spreads,  the  Greek  form  Hierapolis,  "  the 
Sacred  City,"  is  introduced.  The  difference  of  form,  though  apparently 
so  slight,  really  corresponds  to  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
native  and  the  Greek  spirit.  According  to  the  former  the  Hieron, 
according  to  the  latter  the  Polis,  is  the  leading  idea.    Types  of  these 

*  Professor  G.  Hirechfeld  in  his  essay  on  '  Typologie  griechiacher  Ansiedelungen 
itn  Alterthum,'  should  be  read  in  connection  with  these  remarks ;  see  "  Aufsutze  Erust 
C'urtiua  gewidmet,"  Hirechfeld  has  many  excellent  remarks  on  the  some  subject  in 
his  '  Reiseberichte.' 

t  '  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.*  1888  and  1889. 

t  On  this  subject  see  the  description  of  the  village  named  Atyokhorion  near 
Dionysopolis  in  my  «« Artemis-Leto  and  Apollo-Lairbenos  "  in 4  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,"  1889. 
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priestly  foundations  are  to  be  found  at  Hieropolis  in  the  Glaukos  valley, 
Soa  among  the  Prepenisseis,*  Aizanoif  in  Phrygia,  Komana  in 
Cappadooia,  &o. 

But  apart  from  these  hieratic  centres  and  a  few  markets  like 
Keramon  Agora,  safety  and  military  strength  determined  the  sites  of 
the  earliest  cities.  Water-supply  often  constituted  a  serious  difficulty 
in  them.  Water  was  sometimes  stored  in  largo  cisterns  to  provide  fur 
the  contingency  of  a  siege.  In  Amaseia  a  passage  was  cut  through  the 
rock  down  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Each  individual  city  has  its 
own  method  of  supply. 

The  foundations  of  the  Greek  kings  were  of  a  different  character. 
Military  strength  was  still  a  prominent  factor  in  determining  the  sites 
chosen  during  the  century  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander ;  but  it 
was  not  the  sole  dominant  consideration,  and  it  was  sought  more  by 
artificial  fortification.  Ease  of  access  and  commercial  convenience  were 
also  aimed  at.  These  cities  were  intended  to  be  centres  of  civilisation 
and  of  a  foreign  domination  in  the  country ;  and  they  must  therefore  be 
in  easy  communication  with  each  other  and  with  other  countries.  The 
site  of  Celacnae  was  now  deserted,  and  Apameia  was  founded  near  it  on 
a  site  of  the  new  character.  Synnada,  Seleuceia  Sidera,  Laodiceia  ad 
Lycum,  Antiocheia  in  Pisidia,  Antiocheia  ad  Maeandrum,  and  many 
others,  belong  to  the  same  type.  They  are  situated  on  rising  grounds 
at  the  edge  of  open  plains.  They  aro  thus  easy  of  access,  yet  their 
walls,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  low  hills  that  constitute  the  sites,  rise 
high  over  the  plain  and  make  them  very  strong  fortresses,  so  long  as 
the  fortifications  are  kept  in  thorough  repair. 

The  size  of  these  cities  was  determined  by  the  hills  on  which  they 
stood.  Synnada,  one  of  the  oldest,  must  have  been  a  tiny  city ;  and  indeed 
Strabo  expressly  remarks  on  its  small  size.  The  water-supply  would 
have  to  be  studied  separately  in  each  case.  In  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum  it 
could  be  well  seen  a  few  years  ago.  The  line  of  the  underground 
conduit  which  brought  the  water  from  the  abundant  sources  that  flow 
through  every  street  of  the  modern  Denizli  could  be  followod  for 
several  miles  from  Laodiceia :  I  did  not  attempt  to  traco  it  up  to  the 
source.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  it  rose  in  the  large  earthen- 
ware pipe  that  brought  it  to  a  height  sufficient  to  dominate  the  whole 
city :  there  it  communicated  with  a  number  of  smaller  pipes.  In  this 
way  the  pressure  was  diminished  to  the  amount  needed  for  distribution, 
and  the  supply  could  be  easily  cut  off  from  any  of  the  smaller  pipes. 

*  I  havo  shown,  p.  144,  that  the  form  Bennisou  has  110  existence  exocpt  in  the 
misinterpretation  of  an  inscription ;  Soa,  "  the  Grave "  (i.e.,  of  AtyB),  shows  that  the 
character  of  this  religious  centre  was  similar  to  that  of  Atyokhorion  near  Dionysopolis. 
Bee  also  my  M  Study  of  Phrygian  Art,"  port  ii.,  in  '  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1889. 

t  Aiaanoi  with  its  priestly  dynasts,  who  looked  to  Euphorbus  as  first  of  their  number 
and  probably  as  their  ancestor  (such  priests  being  generally  hereditary),  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  quotation  from  Hermogenes,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  s.v. 
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This  interesting  building  was  in  process  of  destruction  when  1  visited 
Laodiceia  in  the  spring  of  1883. 

In  the  peaceful  period  which  began  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
Pergamenian  kings  after  n.c.  190,  and  continued  under  the  Roman  rule, 
the  population  tended  to  concentrate  in  open  defenceless  situations  on 
the  plains,  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  more  pleasant  than  in  the 
strong  but  uncomfortable  cities  of  the  early  period.  The  foundations  of 
the  earlier  Diadochi  indeed,  being  on  low  hills  olose  to  or  even  in  the 
middle  of  open  plains,  maintained  their  existence.  But  where  the 
ancient  custom  of  Jiving  partly  in  the  open  plain,  with  a  city  in  a  lofty 
situation  as  a  military  refuge,  had  continued,  open  defenceless  cities 
grew  during  the  Pergamenian  and  Roman  periods.  In  many  cases,  e.g. 
at  Lounda  and  at  Sebaste,  the  older  situation  was  abandoned  owing  to 
the  gradual  concentration  of  the  population  in  more  pleasant  homos : 
the  name  continued  as  before,  but  the  locality  changed. 

The  new  cities  founded  by  the  Pergamenian  kings  were  placed  in 
situations  of  a  similar  character.  Eumeneia,  Dionysopolis,  Philadelphia 
stand  on  very  gentle  slopes  under  tho  shadow  of  hills  on  which  no 
fortifications  existed.  Apollonia  of  Pisidia  stood  in  a  quite  defenceless 
situation  in  an  open  plain.  This  character  may  be  used,  in  concurrence 
with  other  considerations,  to  prove  that  such  cities  as  Lysias  and 
Philomelion  were  Pergamenian  foundations.  Doiylaion  and  Metropolis 
(in  tho  Tchul  Ova)  also  occupied  during  the  Roman  period  similar  situa- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  at  least  was  of  the  same  oharacter  as  Lounda  and 
Sebaste,  having  been  originally  situated  on  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.' The  Roman  Dorylaion  was  situated  at  Shahr  Eyuk,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Eeki  Sheher  in  the  plain.  After  it  had  sunk  into  desolation 
Manuel  rebuilt  it  at  Karadja  Sheher  (see  p.  212-3).  Yon  Diest  affirms 
that  there  are  traces  of  early  work  beneath  the  mediaeval  ruins  at 
Karadja  Sheher,  and  I  should  readily  admit  that  the  ancient  Dorylaion 
was  moved  to  the  open  plain  and  afterwards  back  to  the  defensible,  but 
waterless  old  site.| 

In  Lykaonia  the  situations  of  such  cities  as  Laodiceia  Combusta  and 
Barata  (Bin  Bir  Kilise)  struck  me  as  characteristic  of  that  country. 
They  lie  in  theatre- shaped  recesses  in  the  outer  skirts  of  the  mountains. 
From  whatever  reason  it  may  be,  no  cities  have  left  such  an  impression 
of  charm  on  my  mind,  and  yet  I  fear  that  their  situation  in  their  bald 
and  bare  gently  sloping  recesses  would  be  found  most  disappointing  by 
the  tourist  in  search  of  striking  effects.    In  several  other  Lykaonian 

*  The  site  of  Metropolis  can  be  traced  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  between  Tatarli 
und  Haidarli  (see  p.  142).  1  was  told  that  there  were  traces  of  fortification  on  a  hill 
which  I  did  not  vihit. 

f  On  Kiepcrt's  opinion,  see  p.  15.  Von  Diest  describes  Eski  Sheher  as  feverish : 
his  experience  was  bad,  but  on  his  own  showing  it  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  place. 
My  account,  given  p.  212,  was  derived  from  the  people.  Koala  and  Eski  Sheher  have 
been  more  lauded  to  me  thau  any  other  towns  in  Anatolia. 
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cities,  e.g.,  Iconium  and  still  more  Kybistra,  the  luxuriance  of  the  well- 
watered  orchards  is  doubly  pleasing  by  contrast  with  the  bare  and 
waterless  plains  that  stretch  in  front  for  a  hundred  miles.* 

In  the  period  of  trouble,  when  the  defences  of  Asia  Minor  had  to  be 
considered, — against  the  Sasaanians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks — when 
foreign  armies  ravaged  every  valley  and  advanced  to  the  Bosphorous, 
sites  of  great  natural  strength  again  came  to  be  of  surpassing  import- 
ance. Such  marauding  inroads  as  were  practised  especially  by  the 
Arabs,  required  for  purposes  of  defenoe  fortresses  impregnable  against  a 
sudden  attack ;  but  a  lengthened  siege  was  not  a  danger  to  be  dreaded. 
Fortresses  perched  on  the  summit  of  precipitous  rocks  then  became 
common,  and  some  of  them  became  the  centres  of  great  cities.  Such  are 
Afiom  Kara  Hisar  and  Sivri  Hisar.  At  Kara  Hisar,  only  three  miles 
from  the  Roman  city  Prymnessos,  a  single  mass  of  volcanic  rock  rises 
out  of  the  plain  erect  like  a  column  to  tho  height  of  900  feet :  it  can  be 
ascended  only  by  a  zigzag  series  of  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  fortress 
is  first  heard  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  In  740  the 
famous  Seid  Batal  Ghazi  was  defeated  and  slain  before  it ;  and  from  that 
time  onwards  it  is  mentioned  not  rarely  under  the  names  Akroenos  and 
Kikopolis.  On  the  site  of  Prymnessos  there  is  now  a  village  Senlun, 
while  Kara  Hisar  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Anatolia. 

Sivri  Hif-ar,  the  Pointed  Castle,  lies  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  the  Roman  city  Pessinus  :  a  fortress  on  the  lofty  volcanic  rook 
with  its  two  Bharp  points  was  impregnable  in  ancient  warfare  except  to 
starvation.  It  was  fortified  by  Justinian,  and  called  Justinianopolis. 
Pessinus  is  now  a  mere  village,  while  Sivri  Hisar  is  a  great  city,  as  cities 
are  in  Anatolia. 

Numerous  other  fortresses,  mentioned  in  Part  II.,  belong  to  this 
class.  They  were  founded  generally  in  the  time  when  a  reorganisation 
of  the  government  and  attention  to  the  defences  of  Asia  Minor  gave  the 
Byzantine  empire  new  life.  They  were  suited  to  the  warfare  of  the 
period,  for  they  were  impregnable  against  a  mere  foray ;  but  they  could 
never  have  been  provisioned  with  food  and  water  against  a  long  siege. 
The  cities  which  have  grown  up  under  their  shadow  are  situated  in  the 
open  plain,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  defenceless. 

The  foundations  and  changes  of  cities,  which  we  have  hitherto  dis- 
cussed, spring  from  vigour  and  growing  or  recuperative  power;  but 
there  are  other  changes  of  a  later  kind  whioh  are  symptoms  of  decay 
and  of  waning  civilisation.  In  the  case  of  many  towns  and  villages  in 
modern  time,  it  seems  to  be  purely  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water- 
supply  that  determines  the  situation.  The  Roman  and  even  the  By. 
zantine  engineers  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  water  from  a  considerable 

*  The  ruinous  state  of  modern  Eonia  partly  hides  its  beautiful  surroundings  from 
the  hasty  traveller;  a  drive  or  walk  to  Meram  is  the  shortest  way  to  learn  what  might 
be  the  case  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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distance  to  supply  their  cities.  It  is  indeed  true  that  to  this  day 
necessity  has  maintained  some  skill  in  this  one  branch  of  engineering 
(so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  among  the  Greek  Christians  only)  :  the 
modern  aqueducts  are  constructed  with  considerable  skill  in  under- 
ground channels  which  wind  round  the  slope  of  hills  to  secure  a  slow, 
continuous  dcscont  from  the  source  to  the  public  fountain  or  Tcheshrao. 
But  even  whore  such  aqueducts  have  recently  existed,  they  have  often 
lieen  allowed,  like  all  things  in  Turkey,  to  go  to  ruin.  Moreover,  the 
ancient  engineers  wore  far  less  dependent  on  the  nearness  of  their 
sources  than  the  modem.  In  many  cases  a  modern  town  has  grown  up 
at  some  point  where  abundant  water  is  at  hand,  while  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  city  a  fow  miles  distant  has  sunk  into  decay.  Examples  of 
this  class  are  Tyana,  formerly  supplied  by  a  large  aqueduct,  now  a  mere 
village  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  towns  of  Bor  and  Nigde,*  and 
Laodiceia,  now  supplanted  by  Denizli.  In  general  the  probability  is 
that  some  such  convenience  is  the  reason  for  any  change  of  site  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  few  centuries. 

In  the  later  Byzantine  period  an  instructive  example  which  boars  on 
this  point  occurs.  Tralleis  had  gradually  descended  from  the  high 
plateau,  where  the  Roman  city  commanded  ono  of  the  grandest  inland 
views  I  have  ever  seen,  down  the  slope  towards  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Meeander.  As  tho  valley  was  made  unsafe  by  Turkish  incursions,  the 
city  became  entirely  deserted.  Andronicus  Palajologus  about  1306 
made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  city  on  the  Roman  site  above ;  but  the 
inhabitants  found  tho  water-supply  deficient,  and  were  soon  forced  to 
desert  Andronicopolis  or  Paleeologopolis,  as  the  new  city  was  called 
during  its  brief  existence.  The  water-supply,  which  was  sufficient  for 
a  rich  and  large  city  in  the  Roman  time,  and  which  even  at  present  is 
conducted  in  a  channel  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  ancient  city,  would 
have  been  quite  enough  for  Andronicopolis,  if  engineering  skill  to  use 
it  had  been  possessed  by  tho  founders. 

*  Tyana  ia  still  a  considerable  village,  as  good  springs  rise  close  to  it  The  ancient 
n.jiuduct  came  from  Eski  Gumush,  about  12  miles  X.E.,  and  was  carried  in  a  subter- 
ranean cbannel  for  great  part  of  its  course.  Tbe  arches  which  extend  for  a  mile  near 
the  city  arc  prr-Romnn,  and  probably  pre-Persian.  The  modern  village  is  as  large  as 
the  natural  water-supply  j*rmits :  the  ancient  city  could  not  have  existed  without  an 
artificial  supply. 
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Part  II   A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  PROVINCES. 

Introduction. 

In  the  following  pages  the  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  principles  on 
which  the  topography  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  studied,  and  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  this  I  give  a  number 
of  details  about  special  points  which  have  been  collected  in  the  course  of 
my  readings,  and  which  have  become  too  numerous  to  hold  together  in 
my  mind,  amid  the  distractions  of  other  work,  without  tho  printer's  aid. 
I  have  not  tried  to  make  them  complete,  or  to  givo  what  may  bo  found 
in  ordinary  sources  of  information.  Every  fact  *  has  been  gathered 
from  the  original  sources,  and  represents  the  impression  which  the 
context  has  made  on  my  mind  :  I  cannot,  of  course,  feel  sure  that  the 
impression  has  always  been  correct,  but  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
this  sketch  springs  from  a  fresh  collection  and  an  independent  valuation 
of  tho  material. 

A  comparison  of  tho  lists  of  cities  in  each  province  whose  existenco 
at  various  periods  can  be  traced  forms  tho  basis  of  this  study,  and  a 
brief  criticism  of  the  chief  authorities  is  necessary  as  an  introduction. 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  Notitiro  Episcopatuum.  The  most 
important  Notitiae  published  by  Parthey  and  Pindor  are  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
I.,  III.,  X.,  XIII.  All  the  unpublished  Notitia*  that  I  have  seen  are 
mere  variations  of  somo  of  these.  A  completo  Notitia  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  list  of  metropolitans  and  archbishops,  and  a  list  of  the  bishops 
subordinate  to  each  metropolitan  :  the  first  of  these  two  parts  is  wanting 
in  IX.,  III.,  XIII.,  and  the  second  is  contained  only  in  the  seven 
Notitiao  abovo  mentioned.  VII.  is  a  mere  fragment.  It  will  appear  on 
examination  that  the  lists  were  very  carelessly  kept,  and  were  not 
altered  to  suit  the  actual  changes  that  took  place.  When  an  ordinary 
bishopric  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric,  it  was  often  left 
in  its  old  place  in  the  list  and  entered  a  second  time  as  an  archbishopric. 
Sometimes  an  entire  group  of  bishoprics  disappears  from  some  or  all  of 
the  Notitiae,  e.g.  the  Akmonia  group  and  the  Khonai  group  in  Phrygia, 
or  the  Kormasi-Komama  group  in  Pamphylia  Secunda. 

*  A  very  few  exceptions  have  been  carefully  noticed.  They  aro  quotations  from 
boob  a  inaccessible  to  me  in  Aberdeen,  whicb  I  have  found  cited  in  modern  booka 
during  the  summer  of  1889. 
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Among  these  seven  Notitiae,  III.,  X.,  XIII.  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
which  I  frequently  mention  as  "  the  later  Notitia)."  VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 
form  another  class,  not  so  distinct  and  well  marked,  which  I  often  refer 
to  as  "  the  earlior  Notitia}."  I.  stands  in  an  intermediate  position,  but 
is  on  the  whole  much  closer  to  the  earlier  class,  and  may  almost  be 
included  in  it  and  contrasted  with  the  later  class. 

Within  the  latest  group  of  Notitiae,  X.  and  XIII.  are  much  closer  to 
each  other  than  to  III.,  and  are  also  later  than  it.  Among  the  earlier 
Notitia)  there  are  much  more  serious  variations,  so  that  in  many  pro- 
vinces the  class  has  to  be  subdivided.  The  chronological  order  in  this 
group  is  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.,  I.*  The  two  intermediate  Notitiae  agree 
sometimes  with  VII.  and  sometimes  with  I.  VII.  approaches  Hierocles 
more  closely  than  any  other  Notitia  does :  the  mutilation  of  this  docu- 
ment is  bitterly  to  be  regretted,  and  has  deprived  us  probably  of  much 
valuable  information.  An  early  Notitia  is  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  in 
the  history  of  Asia  Minor,  and  may  yet  be  found  in  manuscript. 

The  correction  of  the  first  part  of  a  Notitia,  viz.  the  list  of  Metro- 
politans and  Archbishoprics,  was  naturally  much  more  carefully  per- 
fo«  med  than  the  correction  of  the  second  part.  Hence  the  date  which 
can  be  ascertained  for  the  first  part  of  each  list  cannot  be  assumed  for 
the  second  part.  The  facts  of  the  second  part  had  often  ceased  before 
that  date  to  exist.  The  second  part  of  Notitiae  III.,  X.,  XIII.  differs 
greatly  in  many  provinces  from  that  of  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  and  I.,  and  on 
the  whole  belongs  to  a  later  date,  presenting  somo  remarkable  analogies 
to  ihe  Councils  of  859  and  8u9.  The  first  part  of  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  I.  is 
liker  the  older  Councils  and  even  Hierocles.  Still  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  does  not  simply  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  later  class 
gives  the  result  of  certain  changes  made  in  the  older  class.  There  are 
peculiarities  in  the  later  class  which  distinctly  belong  to  an  early  period 
and  to  the  arrangements  of  Justinian.  I  think  that  Notitiae  III.,  X., 
XIII.  go  back  to  a  different  register  from  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  L  Perhaps 
the  former  were  taken  from  a  register  kept  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  from  a  register  kept  by 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  palace. f    The  first  part  in  the  Notitia}, 

*  Parthey  and  Pinder,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  thoy  have  arranged  the 
Notithe  in  chronological  order:  I.  the  oldest,  and  XIII.  the  latest  (Pro*/.,  p.  vi>  In 
Lycia,  III.  agrees  with  I.,  not  with  X.,  XIII. 

f  Compare  especially  I.  and  IX.  The  ecclesiastical  register  was  the  only  one 
accessible  to  the  writer  of  Notitia  XIII.  later  than  1621,  a.d.,  but  the  facts  in  that 
Notitia  obviously  belong  to  nn  epoch  centuries  earlier.  Ecclesiastical  registers  of 
various  kinds  were  kept  For  example,  at  Cone.  Mopsuest,  a.d.  549,  we  read: 
ReciU-ntur  sacra  diptycha,  quae  declarant  sanctao  memoriae  connomcrationem  taccr- 
dotum  istius  Mopsuestenae  civitatis,  usque  ad  hmic  sacerdntcm  qui  in  praesenti  tcrtia- 
derima  indictiono  defunctuB  est.  Et  recitati  sunt  et  habtntsic:  "Pro  requieaccntibug 
episcopis,  Pmtosjene,  Zoeimo,  Olympio,  C>rill.»,  Thomn,  Bassiano,  Joanne,  Auxentio, 
Palutiuo,  Jacobo,  Z..simo,  Theodoro,  S\ meone."  Ex  alio  diptycho :  u  Pro  requiescentibus 
episcopU  "  [s  .mc  list  follow*].    Et      alii*  dipiychis  •  «  Pro  nquieacentibus  episcopis" 
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being  inoro  carefully  corrected  than  the  second  part,  approximates 
closely  in  tho  two  classes. 

As  to  date  the  following  facte  may  serve  as  typical.  (1)  Amastris 
became  an  archbishopric*  about  a.d.  800.  VIIL,  IX.  give  it  as  a 
bishopric  under  Gangra,  but  VII I.  also  gives  it  as  an  archbishopric 
(VII.  is  mutilated,  but  does  not  give  it  as  an  archbishopric).  It  is  dear 
therefore  that  VIIL,  IX.  give  a  state  of  the  Church  later  than  800,  but 
are  not  properly  corrected.  I.,  which  in  dated  883,  gives  Amastris  as 
an  archbishopric,  not  as  a  bishopric.    III.,  X.,  XI II.  do  tho  same. 

(2)  Nakoleia  became  an  archbishopric  between  787  and  862.  Notitiee 
VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  I.  give  it  ouly  as  a  bishopric  under  Synnada.  Notitia 
X.  gives  it  as  an  archbishopric. 

(3)  Khonai  became  an  archbishopric  in  858.  Notitioa  VIIL,  IX-,  I. 
do  not  mention  it ;  aud  omit  along  with  it  a  group  of  bishoprics  lying 
close  to  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  group  must  have  been 
attached  to  Khonai,  and  that  the  list  of  Phrygian  bishoprics  had  been 
corrected,  but  the  new  group  had  not  been  entered  in  its  proper  place. 
IIL,  X.,  XIII.  give  Khonai  as  an  archbishopric,  but  assign  to  it  no 
subordinate  bishoprics. 

(4)  Akmonia  must  have  been  at  some  unknown  time  metropolis  of  a 
group  of  bishoprics.  This  group  is  entirely  omitted  in  VIIL,  IX.,  L; 
whereas  IIL,  X.,  XIII.  give  them  in  their  due  place  under  Laodiceia. 
The  latter  arrangement  was  in  forco  in  787. 

(5)  Five  north-wostera  bishoprics  of  Phrygia  Pacatiaua  were  sepa- 
rated from  Laodiceia  at  some  date  before  787  ;  accordiug  to  my  conjeoture 
this  arrangement  was  made  by  Justinian.  Here  III.,  X.,  XIII.  agree 
with  Concil.  Nicaen.  II.  in  placing  this  group  under  Hierapolis,  while 
VIIL,  IX.,  I.  assign  them  to  Laodiceia. 

(6)  Amoriou  became  an  archbishopric  boforo  787,  and  a  metropolis  of 
a  group  of  bishoprics  at  some  time  in  the  ninth  century.  Notitiae  VIIL, 
IX.  give  it  as  a  bishopric  subject  to  Pessinus,  yet  VIIL  also  mentions  it 


[same  list  follows,  but  ends  with  "  Jacobo,"  omitting  the  last  three].  (Mansi,  vol.  ix., 
p.  278.)  But  we  learn  that  the  lists  had  been  altered,  Theodoras,  the  heretical  bishop 
who  along  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsos  origiuated  tho  Neatorian  heresy,  boing  ejected,  and 
Saint  Cyrillus  of  Alexandria  being  named  in  hi*  place.  This  had  taken  place  before 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  persons,  but  all  knew  the  facts.  Again  :  Theodoras  episoopus 
fuit  in  inea  civitate  [Tyana]  tomporibus  Gregorii  sauetae  memoriae.  Praedicatur  enim 
in  sacris  diptychis  ita :  "Pro  Eu psych io,  Anlhcmio,  Acthcrio,  Deodato,  Calliopio, 
Longino,  Theodoro."  (Speech  of  Euphrantcs  of  Tyana  in  Council  of  Constantinople, 
553,  a.d.    Mansi,  ix.,  258.) 

*  Saint  George  of  Paphlagonia,  son  of  Theodosius  and  Megetho  of  Kromna  (quod 
pnpimmuin  est  Amastridi  urbi),  was  a  hermit  in  Mount  Agrioserica,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  in  tho  monastery  of  Bonyssa.  Ho  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Amastris  by  tho 
patriarch  TarasiuB,  781-806,  a  id  obtained  from  the  emperor  (Constantino  (?),  who 
died  790),  that  Amastris  should  bo  no  longer  subject  to  Gangra,  but  should  be  auto- 
kephalos  (•  Act.  Sanct.,'  Feb.  21,  p.  268  ff.). 
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among  the  archbishoprics.  I.  gives  it  as  metropolis  of  a  group  of 
bishoprics;  so  do  III.,  X.,  XIII. 

The  principle  that  the  formula  6  SrpaTovixeias  fp-oi  KaAa^ov,  and 
many  similar  entries,  indicates  two  cities  included  under  one  bishop,  is 
often  quoted  in  the  following  pages,  generally  as  "  Hirschfeld's  canon." 
Hirschfeld  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  give  any  convincing 
example  of  it,  but  does  not  lay  it  down  in  general  terms  nor  give  it 
such  wide  application  as  I  do.*  I  consider  that  wherever  two  centres 
of  common  life,  towns  or  villages,  were  included  under  the  care  of  one 
bishop,  this  formula  might  be  used ;  in  many  cases  one  of  these  towns 
was  a  new  growtli  which  gradually  replaced  the  old  centre  (as  Hirsch- 
feld has  rightly  remarked),  but  thore  were,  as  I  think,  also  many  cases 
in  which  the  two  centres  both  existed  simultaneously,  without  being 
sufficiently  important  to  have  two  separate  bishops.  The  Notitise 
unfortunately  very  rarely  give  a  6econd  title  to  a  bishopric,  but  there 
were  probably  very  many  such.  For  example,  Tlivapa  koi  AtSu/ia  occurs 
only  at  Cone.  Soleuc,  359  a.d.  Such  omission  of  half  the  title  accounts 
for  tho  disappearance  of  many  old  names  in  Byzantine  lists.  These 
lists  are  really  complete  statements  of  tho  ecclesiastical  organisation  of 
tho  whole  country,  and  (except  for  unintentional  faults)  every  village 
and  town  in  the  whole  land  is  included  under  some  one  of  the  bishoprics 
mentioned. 

The  lists  of  bishops  present  at  the  different  councils  are  of  the 
highest  value,  and  would  bo  by  far  tho  most  important  authority 
accessible  to  us,  were  they  more  complete.  Unfortunately  numbers  of 
bishops  were  often  absent,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  metropolitan  signs 
on  behalf  of  his  absent  suffragans  and  names  them.  Moreover,  we 
often  have  only  an  incomplete  list  even  of  the  bishops  who  were 
present.  The  most  valuable  lists  are  those  whioh  give  the  signatures  of 
the  bishops  as  the}'  were  added  to  the  records.  As  a  curiosity  among 
these  I  may  cite  from  Cone.  Constant.,  a.d.  449 :  "  Elias,  episoopus 
Hadrianopolis  Asiae.f  definiens  Bubscripsi  per  Romanum  episoopum 
Myrorum,  eo  quod  nesciam  literaB  "  (Mansi,  VI.,  p.  929). 

It  is  as  yot  impossible  to  state  positively  the  sources  and  the  method 
of  composition  of  Ilierocles'  Synekdemos.  In  tho  first  place  tho  doubt 
may  be  raised  whether  we  have  more  than  an  index  or  epitome  of  the 
contents  of  Hierocles'  44  Travelling  Companion " :  tho  name  certainly 
implies  naturally  more  than  a  mere  list  of  names,  but  on  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  omissions  are  hardly  possiblo  if  a  description  of  each 
province  and  of  its  cities  had  ever  formed  part  of  the  work. 

*  Beisebericht,  in  '  Berl.  Monatsber.,'  1879,  p.  315  :  "  Den  erwunsrLton  AufachluM 
fiber  Aghrns  gcbeo  zwei  der  Notizitn,  wo  ein  Biachof  X«x* vk*(os  Ijroi  'Ayp&v  genannt  wird  ; 
also  Agrae  war  auch  der  alte  Name  diese*  cinst  zu  Seleukeia  gehorendtn  Ortes,  dor 
allm'alich  den  verfallenden  Hauptort  uberfliigelt  und  schon  im  Djihan-numa  a.  699  als 
ein  blfihondcr  Ort  erwabnt  wird.'' 

t  Asiae  in  an  interpolation,  not  given  in  the  Greek  version. 
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In  the  second  place  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  list  is 
taken  from  an  ecclesiastical  list  of  the  bishoprics,  or  a  civil  list  of  the 
administrative  districts.  The  answer  to  this  question  has  usually  been 
given  prematurely  without  an  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  lists.    I  may  here  state  my  opinion  briefly. 

(1)  There  was  in  general  a  practical  identity  ljetween  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  civil  lists.  The  policy  of  the  civil  administration  was  to 
keep  them  the  same  as  far  as  possible  :  but  the  Church  often  resisted, 
and  refused  to  alter  its  organisation  to  suit  political  changes.  In  older 
time  the  Church  had  to  submit :  even  Basil  was  unable  to  preserve  his 
authority  over  the  bishops  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  when  that  province 
was  separated  from  Prima.  About  408  Pope  Innocent,  writing  to  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Antioch,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Church 
should  maintain :  "  sciscitaris  utrum  divisis  imperiali  iudicio  provinciis, 
ut  duo  metropoles  fiant,  sic  duo  metropolitani  episcopi  dobeant  nomi- 
nari:  non  vere  visum  est  ad  mobilitatem  mundanarum  Dei  ecclesiam 
conimutari"  (Mansi,  Act.  Cone,  III.,  p.  1055).  But,  even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  archbishops  of  Ankyra  and  Herakleia  tried  vainly  to 
preserve  their  authority  over  Basileion-Juliopolis  and  Madytos,  after 
these  cities  had  been  made  motropoleis  (see  under  Basileion  Galatiae). 

The  principle  that  every  city  should  be  also  a  bishopric  was  ex- 
pressly enacted,  with  two  exceptions,  by  an  imperial  law,  probably  of 

Zeno,  474-91 ;  "  unaquaeque  ci vitas  proprium  episcopum  habeto  

Exoipitur  autem  Tomonsium  Scythiae  civitas,  illius  enim  episcopus 
reliquarum  etiam  civitatum  curani  gerit ;  *  turn  etiam  Leontopolis 
Isauriae  subest  episcopo  Isauropolitano  "  (Cod.  Just.,  L,  3, 36).  Some  other 
differences  of  detail,  however,  existed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  divi- 
sions were  kept  up  by  the  Church  and  ignored  by  the  state. 

(2)  In  the  province  Scythia  Hierocles  follows  the  civil  list,  and 
gives  Tomis  with  the  other  towns. 

(3)  He  omits  Leontopolis,  following  the  ecclesiastical  lists,  in  which 
only  Isauropolis  was  given. 

(4)  Eukhaita  was  a  city  of  Helenopontus,  and  would  certainly  be 
mentioned  in  a  civil  list:f  but  being  an  archbishopric  it  would  be 
omitted  in  ecclesiastical  lists.    Hierocles,  following  the  latter,  omits  it. 

(5)  Pamphylia  was  ecclesiastically  divided  into  two  districts  not 
later  than  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  ;  one  district  being  subject 
to  Side  and  one  to  Porga.  This  division  seems  never  to  have  been  mado 
in  the  civil  administration.  Hierocles  apparently  follows  the  civil  list, 
giving  Pamphylia  undivided ;  but  examining  his  names  we  find  that  ho 

*  Sozomen  says  of  Scythia  (H.  E.  6,  21),  tovto  Si  rh  ($yos  woAAck?  fi\y  koI  t4a«i 
koL  Katfias  Ka\  fpovpia,  firjTp6wo\ts  Si  iari  T6(us,  .  .  .  tXffm  koI  vvv  f6os  waAaibv  irdd.it 
xpartt,  rod  itamhs  (tirovs  tva  ras  iKKKrjalas  ImaKoirtiv. 

t  For  example,  it  is  given  in  the  list  of  cities  of  Helenopontua  by  Justinian, 
Novel.  XXVIII.. 
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has  really  used  tho  ecclesiastical  lists,  and  gives  first  the  names  iu 
Pergensis,  then  those  in  Sidensis. 

(6)  Kotiaion  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  being 
a  great  heretical  centre.  It  was  an  archbishoprio,  and  though  perhaps 
mentioned  as  a  bishopric  under  Synnada  in  Notitiw  VIII.,  IX.,*  this  if 
tine  must  have  been  only  a  temporary  degradation.  Hierooles  omits 
Kotiaion,  whereas  if  he  had  used  a  civil  list,  this,  the  largest  and  richest 
city  of  the  province,  could  not  have  been  omitted. 

(7)  Bithynia  was  divided  ecclesiastically,  not  civilly,  between  Nico- 
mediensis  and  Nicecensis,  and  Chaloedon  was  an  archbishopric.  Hierocles, 
like  the  civil  list,  gives  the  whole  set  of  cities  without  any  division. 

(8)  There  are  many  other  cases  besides  Leontopolis  and  Isauropolis, 
in  which  two  neighbouring  cities  were  united  in  ono  bishopric. 
Hierooles  sometimes  follows  tho  civil  list  in  giving  these  places  as 
separate  cities,  f  and  sometimes  he  gives  only  one  of  them, J  as  if  he 
followed  an  ecclesiastical  list  in  which  (as  was  often  done)  one  of  tho 
names  was  omitted. 

I  need  not  give  any  other  examples  here ;  several  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages.  But  the  preceding  are  enough  to  establish  the 
following  conclusion  as  probable.  Several  of  the  facts  are  inconsistent 
with  the  use  by  Hierocles  of  a  civil  list,  while,  of  those  whioh  suggest  tho 
use  of  a  civil  list,  none  imperatively  demand  it :  e.g.,  even  though  Tomis 
was  the  only  bishopric  of  Scythia,  ecclesiastical  lists  might  give  the 
names  of  the  cities  in  the  province.  §  All  the  facts  that  I  have 
observed  suggest  that  Hierocles  used  an  ecclesiastical  list  of  the  period, 
and  that  he  did  not  simply  reproduce  it,  but  made  use  of  it  along  with 
some  other  evidence.  This  other  evidence  did  not  include  a  civil  list 
of  administrative  divisions  or  cities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
included  more  than  the  general  knowledge  possessed  by  an  educated 
man,  except  in  Hellespontus,  with  which  he  shows  such  intimate 
acquaintance  as  to  suggest  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  province. 
Bithynia,  which  was  so  near  Constantinople,  is  also  treated  by  him  in  a 
more  independent  way,  though  without  giving  more  than  the  names  of 
the  bishoprics.  But  in  more  distant  provinces  ho  makes  errors  which 
are  explicable  only  through  his  slavish  and  unintelligent  use  of  ecclosi- 
astical  lists,  omitting  names  which  his  authority  omits,  and  misunder- 
standing names  in  their  ecclesiastical  forni.[| 

*  VIII.  Kofiirlov,  IX.  Kvnulov.  As  Komition  is  unknown,  we  must  probably  under- 
stand Kotimion  as  an  error  for  Kotiaion. 

t  Limnai  and  Dubinai,  Nikopoli*  and  Palaiapolia,  4c. 
X  Palaiapolis  without  Alieros,  &c. 

§  Tho  Notitiffi,  especially  some  M8S.  in  Paris,  often  give  sonio  statistics  beyond  tho 
actual  lists  of  bishoprics. 

H  Kg.  6  TinfipidSwv  (lirlffKQiros),  &*fu<r6rios,  and  genitives  like  ZaraXtuy,  'HpaieXtlat 
'Oypov,  'HpaKktlas  laXfkutSvos,  and  the  many  instances  of  tfoov,  while  ho  wrongly 
infers  from  6  Ktpaciw  a  name  Kfy>a<rc,  from  6  Apiaruv  Bp/ova,  from  6  ['AjrwSy  Ttdvai. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  numbers  given  in 
the  heading  of  each  province  in  the  list  of  Hierocles.  They  are 
probably  not  genuine,  but  are  added  by  soino  ignorant  person,  who  often 
counted  as  two  a  city  with  a  name  consisting  of  two  words.  They, 
however,  seem  to  be  older  than  certain  corruptions  of  the  text.  The 
following  numbers  are  wrong. 

(1)  Asia  has  42  cities.  The  number  p,y  is  got  by  counting  either 
Magnesia  Maiandria  or  Adramyttion  quae  antea  Lyrnosus  as  two 
cities. 

(2)  Hellespontus  has  34  cities,  even  taking  Ht'os  TpaSos  and  'ASpumn) 
®rjpai  *Hp«u  as  each  a  single  city.  The  number  X'  is  older  than  the 
corruption  which  transferred  from  Lydia  to  Hellespontus  at  least  three 
cities:  these  are — 

BAat-nW  which  appears  as  BAooo? 

Kc'tWoa        „  „        „  SkcAcvtci  (i.e.  [€i]s  KaAaira) 

Etc*  TpaSos  (i.e.  <(s  [<r]  TpaSoi{tW]. 

(3)  Phrygia  Pacatiana  has  38  cities.  The  number  A0  is  got  by 
counting  Trj/xfvov  0vpai  as  two. 

(4)  Lydia  has  22  cities.  The  number  #cy'  is  got  by  counting 
'Atto'AAoh'os  'IepoV  as  two:  if  the  view  stated  in  (2)  is  correct,  *y' 
must  be  a  later  alteration. 

(5)  Pamphylia  has  at  most  44  cities,  even  taking  Jovia  as  a  distinct 
city  from  Termessos,  Myodia  from  Choria  Milyadica,  Maximianopolis 
from  Ktema  Maximianopolis,  and  Demousia  from  Demou  Sabaion.  In 
reality  I  think  only  40  cities  existed  in  it.  The  number  p£  is  got  by 
counting  as  two  cities  Xtopia  MtAvaStxa,  0«pp.co-o-6s  kcu  Euookio,  riave/iov 
Tel^ov,  Krrjpa  Ma&piayowrdAca*. 

(6)  Lycia  has  32  cities.  The  number  AS"  is  got  by  counting  double 
Mvpa  Mrp-poTTokts  and  K^ij  Mdaravpa  :  the  number  is  therefore  older 
than  the  corruption  Kofuordpaos. 

(7)  Insulae  has  18  cities.  The  origin  of  the  number  k  is  not 
clear,  for  Uopo  atX^vTj  and  'Aorv-n-aAaia  could  hardly  be  counted 
double. 

(8)  Caria  has  27  cities.  Tho  number  A  is  got  by  counting  double 
'HpoxAcuis  'Oypov,  'HpaKAeias  2aA/?axoVos  and  Mi/rpoVoAis  'AcppooWta?,  and 
is  therefore  older  than  tho  gloss  [ko] KT^/ta-AtKai,*  which  has  crept  from 
the  margin  into  tho  list. 

Ptolemy  is  a  writer  whose  value  depends  greatly  on  his  authority, 
and  who  has  used  and  combined  in  uniutelligont  and  self-contradictory 
style  several  different  authorities.  He  has  used  to  a  certain  extent  an 
authority  whoso  value  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  cities  between  the 
different  Roman  provinces  was  very  high,  possibly  an  official  authority 
of  some  kind.    But  he  has  tried  to  subdivido  the  provinces  according  to 

*  I.c.  Ktjj/uo  *v\ikcuov.  On  this  imperial  cstuto  Bee  below,  C  11,  and  ASP,  B  4, 
where  some  correction  of  my  arguments  is  needed. 
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the  old  historical  countries,  and  has  made  various  errors  in  doing  so.* 
His  paragraphs  describing  the  districts  and  demoi  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Mysia  are  borrowed  from  one  authority,  and  his  lists  of  the  cities 
from  at  least  one  different  and  contradictory  authority.  In  Cappa- 
docia  he  has  used  in  part  an  authority  who  described  the  country  as  it 
was  divided  into  eleven  stratcgiai,  the  eleventh  consisting  chiefly  of 
Lykaonian  and  Cilician  territory.  This  division  had  long  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Ptolemy  combines  it  in  the  most  blundering  way  with  incon- 
sistent authorities.  Henco  ho  gives  Olba  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  twice,f 
both  in  Cilicia  Tracheia,  district  Ketis,  and  in  Strategia  Antiochiane  of 
Cappadocia.  The  former  assignation  was  true  in  his  own  time ;  the 
latter  was  true  in  the  time  of  king  Archclaos,  and  partially  true  under 
Antiochus  IV.,  who  was  king  of  the  eleventh  strategia  in  37-8 ;  the 
name  Antiochiano  must  be  derived  from  this  brief  dominion,  and  seems 
to  give  a  date  for  Ptolemy's  authority  on  the  stratcgiai.  Hence  also  we 
have  such  absurdities  as  Lykaonia  under  Cappadocia,  but  Derbe  and 
Laranda  under  Antiochiano  of  Cappadocia,  and  Isauria  under  Galatia. 
Almost  every  statement  in  Ptolemy  can  bo  traced  as  true  at  Bonie 
period,  yet  as  combined  they  often  make  a  tissue  of  contradictions. 

While  Ptolemy  is  so  difficult  to  use  and  so  liable  to  mislead  unless 
tho  greatest  caution  is  used,  Strabo  can  hardly  bo  praised  too  highly. 
His  authority  is  naturally  higher,  perhaps,  in  Asia  Minor,  than  in  any 
other  country.  His  brief  descriptions  are  marvellously  accurate,  and,  to 
the  eye-witness,  marvellously  lucid.  I  hardly  over  venture  to  attri- 
bute oven  the  fault  of  vagueness  to  him. 

The  Peutinger  Table  is  descended  from  an  original  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  gives  us  a  rather  distorted  and  inaocuiate  picture  of  an 
original,  in  which  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor  were  represented  as  radiating 
from  Constantinople  as  capital.  But  although  it  thus  gives  the  roads  of 
the  new,  post-Roman,  period,  yet  tho  original  was  made  before  the  old 
Roman  road  system  had  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  Conetantino- 
politan  system  of  roads.  Tho  lines  of  road  are  indicated  as  fairly 
straight,  radiating  from  Constantinople;  but  roads  crossing  from  east  to 
west,  though  really  great  and  direct  routes  of  the  Roman  period,  are 
made  up  of  extraordinary  zigzags,  and  are  frequently  interrupted. 

My  obligations  to  modern  writers  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Kiepert's  maps,  both  the  published  maps  and  others  in  manuscript  of 
large  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  have  been  of  course  my  chief  aid.  His 
generous  and  genial  letters  and  talk  have  done  much  to  help  me.  I 
should  also  like  to  6ay  how  much  I  have  learned  in  the  way  of  method 
from  Waddingt jn's  occasional  topographical  fragments  —  models  of 
reasoning  alike  in  boldness  and  in  sobriety— and  from  some  of  the 

*  Ho  separates  Lycia-Pumphylia  into  its  two  parts,  and  puts  Sagalassosand  Trebondai 
in  Lycia. 

t  Iu  both  cases  'OA/3a  should  be  read  in  place  of  'OKfaoa. 
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general  principles  enunciated  by  G.  Hirschfeld.  The  germ  or  the  first 
clear  statement  of  almost  every  principle  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
cities  to  their  natural  surroundings  and  the  preference  accorded  in 
different  periods  to  different  sites  for  cities,  are  to  be  found  in  Hirsch- 
feld's  writings :  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  differ 
from  his  opinions  as  to  the  placing  of  cities,  and  sometimes,  e.g.  in 
Tavium  and  Metropolis,  he  appears  to  me  to  draw  the  wrong  conclusion 
from  the  faots  before  him.  Sterrett's  two  volumes  are  a  rich  mine  of 
unused  information,  gathered  with  great  skill  and  care.  His  inscrip- 
tions givo  the  situation  of  Adada  and  Pappa  (though  he  himself  draws 
in  both  cases  the  opposite  inference),  also  Heracleia,  Anaboura  and 
Sebastopolis  (already  known),*  Tymandos,  Lystra,  and  Hadrianopolis, 
beside  many  villages,  Astra,  Artanada,  Plinna,  Sobagena,  Sarromacna, 
Gorgororae,  and  Sedasos.  He  has  also  deduced  from  the  modern  survival 
the  ancient  names  of  Lalassis,  Lauzados,  Minassos  and  from  general 
considerations  the  sites  of  Derbe,  Tavium,  Sirica,  and  Timbrias.  But 
his  remarks  about  the  situation  of  Aarassos,  Nora,  Neronopolis  [sic], 
Domitianopolis  [aic],  Delendis  [sic],  Maragos  as  a  survival  of  Sarro- 
niaena,  Papporondeis,  and  Savatra  (many  of  which  have  been  quoted  as 
conclusive  and  are,  owing  to  the  great  merits  of  his  work,  likely  to 
become  accepted  identifications),  show  dofectivo  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  fall  back  from  the  modern  standard  of 
topographical  reasoning  to  the  primitive  guesswork  of  sixty  years  ago.t 
The  brilliant  character  of  his  discoveries  makes  it  necessary  to  protest 
in  the  interests  of  science  against  the  easy  acceptance  of  his  mistakes. 

At  one  time  I  hoped  to  ascribe  to  its  originator  the  identification  of 
each  ancient  site,  but  time  has  failed.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to 
add  in  the  indices  a  rough  list  of  the  cities  placed  by  a  few  of  the  more 
important  of  modern  writers.  It  has  become  inevitable  in  a  work 
which  is  really  an  investigation  to  refer  more  to  the  mistakes  than  to 
the  merits  of  such  writers  as  Le  Quien :  his  frequent  errors  have  passed 
into  literature,  and  his  lists  of  bishops  are  quoted  by  writers  on  ecclesi- 
astical history  without  ap;>arently  any  attempt  to  verify  his  statements. 
I  have  quoted  a  few  of  the  mistakes  which  I  have  observed  as  a  warning 
that  ho  needs  verification.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  to  mention 
only  the  faults  in  such  a  splendid  work  as  his,  and  to  find  that  I  have  so 
rarely  alluded  to  his  merits,  which  far  surpass  those  of  most  later  writers. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  record  the  cases  where  Leake's 
guesses  are  correct.    His  work,  however,  is  that  of  a  student  in  his 

*  Anaboura,  the  discovery  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Kaibel  in  Hermes,  was 
placed  from  an  inscription  by  me  in  4  Atheniache  Mitthcilangen,'  1883 ;  Heracleia  by 
Waddington,  on  general  grounds,  and  by  Paris  and  Holleaux  from  an  inscription. 
Sebastopolis  was  placed  by  Schonborn  from  an  inscription. 

f  I  also  do  not  accept  his  Isaura  Nova,  which  lias  been  generally  applauded,  but  it 
is  a  not  unnatural  inferenco  from  his  inscription ;  his  Tekmorion  as  a  town  also  seems 
to  me  a  mistake. 
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Btudy,  not  of  an  eyewitness,*  and  though  he  has  made  many  admirable 
guesses,  his  wonderful  topographical  eye  and  instinct  had  not  a  fair 
opportunity  in  his  book  on  Asia  Minor.  A  word  must  suffice  for  the 
admirable  commentaries  of  Westing,  for  the  accuracy  and  care  of 
Hamilton,  and  for  Schonborn,  to  whom  insufficient  equipment  denied  a 
fair  chance  of  work.  Ritter's  '  Kleinasien,'  an  indispensable  work, 
suffers  from  bad  arrangement :  perhaps  it  was  want  of  knowledge  of 
tho  country  that  often  made  him  unable  to  distinguish  between  im- 
portant and  unimportant  facte.  I  havo  not  been  able  to  determine 
whether  Mannert  or  Forbiger  is  the  worse  authority  :  Forbiger,  as  more 
detailed,  has  more  opportunities  to  err,  and  uses  them. 

Tho  whole  subject  of  Anatolian  topography  is  at  present  in  such  a 
state  that  it  cannot  be  dn-cussed  without  a  number  of  combinations 
which  have  only  more  or  less  probability.  These  combinations  may  be 
proved  or  disproved  in  two  different  ways.  Either  direct  external 
evidence  may  be  discovered  to  show  the  name  of  the  sites  in  question, 
or  indirect  ovidenco  may  be  found  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the 
scheme  which  is  proposed  for  the  district  aa  a  whole.  My  experience  is 
that  an  identification  seldom  stands  the  teBt  of  several  Years'  careful 
study  without  some  indication  turning  up  to  confirm  or  disprove  it. 
For  example,  no  direct  evidenco  has  been  discovered  to  disprove  the 
hypothesis  which  I  suggested  in  1883,  that  Tiberiopolis  was  near 
Altyntash,  but  that  hypothesis  is  now  so  completely  out  of  court  that  I 
havo  not  even  referred  to  it  as  antiquated  in  discussing  the  district 
The  backward  state  of  civilisation  and  city-organisation  around  Altyn- 
tash, as  disclosed  by  the  inscriptions,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  a  city 
like  Tiberiopolis,  which  coined  money  from  Trajan  onwards,  and  must 
have  been  made  a  city  of  the  Graeco-Koman  type  under  Tiberius. 

It  will  be  couvoniont  to  put  together  here  a  few  references  which 
show  how  far  the  native  languages  weie  retained  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
how  badly  the  Greek  language  was  pronounced  even  where  it  was  used. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  local  names  were  exposed  to  great  alterations 
when  native  names  were  turned  into  Greek,  or  when  Greek  words  were 
pronounced  by  natives.  In  the  former  case,  the  native  names  were 
especially  liable  to  modification  through  the  etymologising  tendency, 
which  tried  to  get  forms  with  a  meaning  in  Greek.  In  Yit.  Auxentii 
('Act.  Sanct.,*  Feb.  14,  p.  780),  which  dates  perhaps  about  500,  wo  read, 
•4ille,  qui  nos  de  hoc  instruxit,  erat  quidem  lingua  barbarus,  ut  qui 
esset  ortus  cx  Mysia."  As  to  Cappadocia,  I'hilostratus  (Vit.  Soph.,  II., 
13)  say.s, — 7raxc/a  y\nl>mj  koX  w?  Ka7T7ra8o'*cais  iiVi/tfcs,  $vyKpovu)V  fitv  ra 
£vfx<f>u)ia  Tdv  arot^«iW,  {Tvot t'XAtui'  &i  to.  firjKwufxtva.  nal  fU)KVVti>v  to.  (Sparta. 
As  to  Cilicia,  Thalelaeus,  an  anchoret  near  Gabala  in  Syria,  spoke  natu- 
rally in  Greek  :  "  ille  eniin,  Graeca  lingua  usus,  erat  enim  Cilix  genere  " 

*  Ho  made  only  ouo  hurried  run  in  winter  across  country  fioui  Constantinople  to 
Selcfke,  und  touched  at  a  few  poiuta  on  tho  west  coast 
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('Act.  Sanct.,'  Feb.  27,  p.  681  \  It  is  implied  that,  if  Thalelaeus  had 
been  a  Syrian,  he  would  probably  not  have  spoken  Creek.  As  to 
Lykaonia,  "  the  speech  of  the  Lycaonians  "  was  the  ordinary  language 
in  the  time  of  Saint  Paul,  whereas  in  Lydia  Stiabo  (p.  6.'U)  mentions 
that  the  Lydian  language  had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time,  but  was 
still  spoken  in  Kibyra  alongside  of  Greek,  Pisidian,  and  the  language  of 
the  Solymoi.  In  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  I  have  several  times  shown  *  from 
the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  that  the  rustic  population  knew  little  or  no 
Greek :  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Lykaonia  this  was  the  case  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century.  But  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the 
native  language  was  vulgar,  and  that  all  persons  of  education  ought  to 
use  Greek  :  even  Greek  names  were  substituted  for  Phrygian,  ahrxpov  yap 
ovofxa  typvyiatcov  yvvaiK  i\*tv  (Machon,  ap.  Athen.,  p.  578).  The  bad 
Greek  of  the  Syrians  is  described  about  450-60  a.d.  in  terms  similar  to 
tho  Cappadocian  Greek,  oaa  Kara  rtjv  tw  2Si'p<ui'  8uIX(ktov  ko.1  tijv  -rpoaova-av 
atrrot9  oturirnrra  i&oKCt  irpos  ttjv  a-vvyjBr]  BtrjWd)(dai  <£<on/v,  rovritm  tov  H 
<noi\uov  ets  tov  [read  to]  E  fifraBoXrjv,  *}  tov  (2  eZs  to  O,  rj  to  dyaTraAti', 
rf  romdrd  two.  /?p«x<a  0        Hypatii,'  Act.  Sanct.,  June  17,  p.  308). 

In  discussing  the  topography  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  my  aim  is  to  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  Often  I 
might  spend  two  or  three  times  more  space  in  giving  the  reasons  which 
justify  the  position  assigned,  by  showing  that  other  positions  which 
might  at  a  first  glance  seem  equally  suitable  are,  on  a  careful  examination, 
found  to  be  impossible.  It  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Derbe  and  of  other 
places  mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  that  a  situation,  suggested  by 
one  of  the  ancient  references  taken  alone,  has  been  preferred  by  me  for 
years,  until  at  last  I  found  that  it  led  to  impossible  concisions  about 
other  places.  It  is,  however,  inconvenient  to  discuss  overy  place  in  this 
elaborate  way,  and,  while  I  do  it  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  general  I  simply 
state  the  positive  reasons,  and  must  ask  a  critic  to  examine  whether  any 
change  of  position  which  suggests  itself  to  him  as  plausible  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  situation  of  some  better  known  town.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  plainly  at  the  outset  that  in  many  cases  the  evidence 
is  not  sufBoieut  to  give  certainty.  I  have  in  these  cases  tried  to  state  it 
without  prejudice  at  its  fair  value.  In  these  cases,  experience  of  my 
own  gradual  progress  in  the  past  makes  me  recognise  the  great  proba- 
bility that  I  shall  have  to  correct  my  present  scheme  in  various  details ; 
but  I  have  confidence  that  tho  main  outlines  are  correctly  drawn  in 
these  pages.  This  essay,  however,  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
annual  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  such  as  Prof,  llirschfeld 
makes  occasionally  in  a  wider  and  briefer  way  for  ancient  geography 
in  general.  Such  a  resume,  which  I  hope  to  make  annually,  is,  however, 
possible  only  as  supplement  to  a  single  general  survey. 

•  "The  Grroco-Roranu  Civilisation  in  Pisidia,"  in  'Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1883; 
"  Artemis-Leto  and  ApoUo-Lairbcno^'  to.,  1889 ;  M  Phrygian  Inacription*  of  the  Roman 
Period,"  in  'ZeiUcbr.  f.  wrgl.  Spracl.fV  1887. 
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The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  some  such  general  survey  as  I 
here  attempt  ought  to  be  made.  To  those  who  regard  the  history  of 
the  past  as  a  right  and  profitable  study,  I  need  not  defend  myself  for 
trying  to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  alone  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Asia  Minor  can  be  built  up :  every  page  of  history  furnishes  example 
that  false  topography  would  distort  our  view  of  the  facts  narrated.  That 
the  topography  of  Asia  Minor  is  at  present  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state 
can  readily  be  proved  by  a  few  examples  from  the  recent  map  iti 
which  Prof.  H.  Kiepert  has  embodied  the  results  of  modern  investi- 
gation. To  praise  Kiepert  is  unnecessary :  his  work  is  accepted  as  the 
sum  of  present  knowledge.  Yet  he  places  strategia  Saravene  quite  100 
miles  away  from  the  position  which  I  shall  try  to  prove  it  ought  to  have : 
this,  of  course,  vitiates  all  his  ideas  of  the  topography  of  Cappadocia. 
Except  a  few  old-standing  identifications,  there  is  hardly  a  single  place 
in  the  whole  of  Cappadocia  which  he  plaoes  any  whore  near  the  situation 
that  I  consider  right.  Justinianopolis-Mokissos,  one  of  the  greatest 
Byzantine  cities,  does  not  appear  on  his  map,  and  its  place  is  usurped 
by  Aquae  Sarvenro,  which  ought  to  be  20  hours  to  the  north-east. 

In  defiance  of  two  clear  statements  of  Strabo  that  the  river  Karmalas 
flowed  through  Cilicia,  he  makes  it  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  instructive,  as  au  example  of  almost  wilful  error,  to  read  the  remarks 
devoted  to  this  river  by  modern  writers.  The  Karmalas  and  the 
Melas  (the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Halys)  are  made  by  Mannert 
tributaries  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Strabo  is  all  wrong  about  both  of  them. 
Forbiger  identifies  the  Karmalas  and  the  Melas,  and  sees  a  proof  of 
Strabo's  ignoranco  in  his  remarks  about  them.  Finally,  alluding  to  my 
brief  correction  of  the  modern  errors  (published  in  the  '  Revue  Archeo- 
logique'),  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  gently  rebukes  my  fault — "ist  es  dieser 

Karmalas  von  dem  Ramsay  sagt  er  gehe  nicht  in  den  Euphrat,  oder 

liegt  da  auf  irgond  einer  Seite  ein  Missverst&ndniss  vor?"  The  only 
misunderstanding  is  that  Prof.  Hirschfeld,  like  most  people,  looks  on  the 
Zamanti  Su  (i.e.,  the  true  Karmalas)  as  a  mere  tributary  of  the  Saruz 
or  Seihun  (Saros),  whereas  both  in  length  of  course  and  (so  far  as  I  have 
seen)  in  volume  of  water  the  Zamanti  Su  is  the  ohief  river,  and  tho 
Saros  is  its  tributary.  The  maps  mialed  Prof.  Hirschfeld ;  I  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge.  Prof.  Kiepert  is  almost  tho  only  scholar  who  does 
not  condemn  an  eye-witness  that  differs  from  his  maps. 

When  two  important  points  on  a  road  are  identified,  e.g.  Ankyra  and 
Archelais,  it  might  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  place  the  intermediate 
stations  at  suitable  distances  on  the  map  between  them.  Prof.  Kiepert's 
map  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  often  confines  itself  to  this,  taking  as  correct 
numerous  errors  of  the  Itineraries.*  But,  even  where  the  Itineraries  are 
approximately  correct,  he  sometimes  makes  roads  follow  a  route  which 

*  For  example,  the  town  which  ought  to  bo  called  Ozizala  appears  on  his  map  as 
Ozalla,  and  a  number  of  roads  arc  given,  in  which  sometimes  all  and  sometimes  several 
of  the  stations  arc  falsely  inserted  there  by  mistakes  in  tho  Peutinger  table. 
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is  incorrect  and  in  defiance  of  natural  features,  and  thus  the  position 
which  he  gives  to  the  intermediate  points  is  far  from  the  truo  situation : 
take,  for  example,  Ihe  roads  from  Ankyra  to  Archelais,  from  Ankyra  to 
Caesareia,  and  from  Amaseia  to  Neocsesareia,  and  compare  the  situations 
of  the  towns  on  them  with  the  following  elucidation. 

In  a  word,  either  my  work  is  a  mistake,  or  the  map  of  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor  must  he  revolutionised. 

The  lesson  which  is  frequently  enforced  to  the  student  of  topography 
is  the  need  of  caution  in  accepting  identifications  founded  on  resem- 
blance between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  name.  Such  resemblance 
is  often  quite  illusory,  yet  identifications  founded  on  it  possess  the  most 
enduring  vitality ;  some  of  them  have  been  my  enemies  for  years,  and  I 
have  exposed  them  time  after  time,  only  to  find  them  repeated  afresh 
in  almost  every  new  writer.  Several  of  them,  fortunately,  have  been 
rejected  by  Prof.  Eiepert  in  his  new  map,  and  there  is  some  hope  that 
they  may  now  gradually  pass  into  oblivion :  among  them  are  the  identi- 
fication of  Eoloe  with  the  modern  Koula,  and  of  Themissonion  with  the 
present  Tcfenni.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  a  striking  example  of 
the  vitality  of  error.  Started  by  some  one  who  pointed  out  that  tho 
two  names  had  some  likeness,*  it  has  maintained  itself  in  spite,  first  of 
all,  of  M.  Waddington's  proof  that  Themissonion  could  not  possibly  be 
near  Tefenni,  and  that  it  must  be  in  the  valley  of  Kara  Eyuk,  and  after- 
wards of  my  proof,  referred  to  or  repeated  in  French,  English,  and 
American  journals,  to  tho  same  effect  in  a  more  detailed  way,  showing 
that  it  was  at  Kara  Eyuk  Bazar,  and  finally  in  spite  of  Prof.  Kiepert's 
new  map ;  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  the  latest  number  of  the  1  Bulletin 
de  Correspon dance  Hellenique/j  where  MM.  Cousin  and  Diehl  labour 
to  show,  on  the  evidence  of  an  inscription  found  miles  away  to  tho 
south,  that  Eriza  was  at  Kara  Eyuk  Bazar.  Prof.  Kiepert,  however, 
repeats  the  equally  absurd  suggestion  that  llouza  was  at  Ilyas  or  Elyes ; 
tho  resemblance  is  here  a  little  greater,  but  Ilyas  means  "  Elias,"  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  llouza,  which  is  frequently  called  Elouza  and 
is  apparently  the  same  as  Aloudda.f 

Even  when  a  correct  identification  has  been  made  by  a  skilful  or 
happy  conjecture,  it  often  fails  to  find  acceptance.  For  example,  Leake 
correctly  identified  Lystra,  but  nobody  accepted  his  opinion  till  Prof. 
Sterrett  discovered  tho  proof  that  he  was  right.  Leako  also  correctly 
stated  that  Manlius  marched  along  the  lake  of  Buldur,  but  even  in  his 
latest  map  Kiepert  follows  Hirschfeld's  view  that  ho  marched  along  the 

*  Tho  likeness  is  not  really  so  great  even  as  that  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth : 
there  id  a  T  in  both  in  English,  but  not  in  Greek.  . 

t  This  journal,  more  valuablu  than  any  other  to  tho  student  of  Asia  Minor,  has 
during  recent  years  sometimes  treated  very  insufficiently  the  topograpby  of  tho  country. 
8eo  Aigui,  Eukbaita,  Kyon,  Lystra,  Isba,  Ac. 

X  D  and  Z  are  often  equivalent  in  Asia  Minor  names,  e.g.  Nazianzos  and 
Nadiandos. 
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Kestel  Lalce.  Uncertainty  remains  bo  long  as  no  definite  evidence  is 
given  to  support  an  identification.  In  many  cases  no  epigraphio 
evidence  remains  or  can  be  hoped  fur ;  and  then  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  examine  the  evidence,  not  for  a  single  town,  but  for  all  the  towns  of 
the  district,  and  thus  to  form  a  complete  scheme.  In  many  cases  it  is 
found  that  the  evidence  about  a  town  is  so  vague  as  to  suit  several 
different  positions  equally  well ;  but  a  systematic  investigation  will 
show  that  other  names  have  to  be  given  to  some  of  these  positions,  and 
that  only  one  remains  open  to  the  town  in  question. 

The  references  in  the  following  pages  have  been  gathered  in  the 
course  of  years:  many  of  them  were  copied  out  at  the  time  when  I  first 
found  them,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  references,  but  must  trust  to  my  manuscript  notes.  The 
references  to  Byzantine  historians  are  to  the  pages  of  the  Bonn  edition, 
except  in  Theophanes  ,(de  Boor\  Zosimus  (Mendelssohn),  and  Zonaras. 
The  references  to  the  4  Acta  Conciliorum '  have  been  gathered  at  different 
times  from  three  different  editions.* 

In  some  cases  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  changes  which  I 
assume  in  the  Byzantine  rendering  of  old  names  are  too  violent.  Some 
of  these  are  due  to  corruption  of  the  text,  but  the  majority  are  the  real 
spoken  names,  and  the  variations  from  the  literary  form  are  of  great 
interest.  But  I  think  that  any  one  who  goes  over  the  Byzantine  docu- 
ments will  find  many  cases  which  are  beyond  doubt,  and  yet  which  are 
quite  as  violent  as  any  that  I  now  propose.  In  1883  I  showed  that 
Konioupolis  of  Hicrocles  had  no  connection  with  Konni,  but  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Dionvsonpolis ;  and  probably  no  one  doubts  this.  Such 
errors  as  these  occur  often,  even  in  Ilierocles,  and  his  lists  are  far  more 
correct  than  the  ecclesiastical  lists.  I  take  one  example  of  subsequent 
confirmation.  In  1883  6  'Upitav  was  misunderstood  by  me.  In  1887  I 
saw  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  'I/fywW,  and  denoted  the  city 
Bria.|  Looking  over  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1888,  I  found 
this  conjecture  confirmed  (see  Bria). 

In  the  following  pages  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  Byzantine 
authorities,  the  lists  in  the  'Acta  Conciliorum,' J  in  the  'Notitiaj 
Episcopatuum,'  and  in  4  Hierocles,'  the  local  references  (which  are  some- 
times useful  in  default  of  other  evidence  §)  lurking  in  tho  4  Acta  Sancto- 

*  I  often  refer  to  my  'Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia'  as  CB  (see  'Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies/  1883  and  1887),  to  my  « Antiquities  of  Southern  Phrygia  and  tho 
Border  Lands'  as  ASP  (see  'American  Journal  of  Archaeology,'  18S7  and  1888).  I 
formerly  hoped  to  include  here  everything  of  any  value  in  all  other  old  papers  of  mine, 
but  economy  of  space  hna  made  this  impossible. 

t  Seo  tho  tuble8  of  Pacatiuna,CB,  ports  I.  and  II. 

t  I  might  quute  as  examples  of  the  information  to  be  gained  from  a  signature,  the 
identification  of  Ptolemy's  Talbonda  with  the  bishopric  Tymandos,  and  the  specification 
of  the  Phrygian  Pentapolis. 

§  The  decisive  information,  e.g.,  about  Satala  Lydi»  and  Sozopolis  Tisidiao  cornea 
from  this  source. 
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rum,'  and,  above  all,  the  description  of  campaigns  in  the  historians.  The 
comparison  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  same  campaign  by  different 
writers  (except  where  one  copies  from  the  other)  frequently  makes  the 
situation  quite  plain  :  some  detail  occurring  in  one  writer  makes  all  the 
others  quite  clear.  Frequently,  also,  the  study  of  the  strategy  in  one 
campaign  has  given  the  clue  to  explain  another  campaign  which  took 
place  centuries  earlier  or  later.  Theso  references  have  been  entirely 
collected  from  the  original  authorities  in  the  course  of  my  own  reading.* 
It  might  have  saved  me  much  time  if  I  had  known  sooner  of  Muralt's 
'Essai  de  Chronographie  Byzantine;'!  but  I  should  also  have  lost 
much,  for  if  I  had  known  that  work  I  should  perhaps  never  have  gone 
through  the  originals  myself,  and  should  have  missed  a  number  of  useful 
references  which  are  not  given  by  him,  as  being  useless  for  his  purposes. 
But  still  much  evidence  remains,  for  I  never  spend  a  few  hours  over 
a  Byzantine  historian  without  discovering  passages  that  had  either 
eluded  my  observation  or  baffled  my  understanding. 

The  space  devoted  to  the  different  cities  is  not  proportionate  to  their 
historical  importance,  but  only  to  the  new  topographical  material  that  I 
have  collected.  In  some  cases  I  have  practically  nothing  to  add  to  the 
information  published  already.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  onoe  more 
cities  whose  situation  is  universally  accepted ;  and  even  where  a  situation, 
not  universally  accepted,  6eems  to  me  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  any  writer,  I  content  myself  with  the  reference. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  roads,  I  have  generally  added  a  statement 
of  distances.  Some  of  these  are  very  rough  approximations,  and  perhaps 
should  have  been  omitted  altogether ;  but  as  in  some  cases,  where  I 
knew  the  country  well,  I  have  confidence  that  my  estimates  are  near  the 
truth,  I  have  thought  it  more  likely  to  be  useful  if  I  gave  similar 
estimates  in  other  cases  also.  The  native  system  of  reckoning  by  hours 
is  wonderfully  accurate.  You  cannot  be  sure,  if  you  ask  a  single 
native,  that  his  estimate  is  the  commonly  accepted  one ;  but  if  you  get 
several  together,  and  they  discuss  the  matter,  their  final  opinion  is 
almost  invariably  a  very  good  estimate  of  the  distance.  I  reckon  three 
miles  to  the  native  hour  ;  but  for  my  own  hours  of  actual  riding  I  allow 
three  and  a  half  English  miles. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  it  has  appeared  more  useful  to  violate 
a  principle  on  which  I  have  usually  acted,  and  to  write  a  sketch  of 
districts  which  I  have  never  seen.    It  was  otherwise  impossible  to  give 

*  In  a  few  cases  I  have  borrowed  aud  acknowledged  quotations  which  I  have  not, 
in  Aberdeen,  tho  means  of  verifying. 

t  I  met  the  book  first  in  tho  Library  of  the  American  School  of  Athens  in  1888.  It 
has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  other  students, 
I  have  inserted  the  dates  according  to  Muralt  (which  often  are  decidedly  arbitrary),  so 
that  referenoe  to  him  is  always  easy.  But  I  owe  to  him,  as  yet,  only  one  useful  reference 
that  had  escaped  me— Const.  Porph.,  de  adin.  imp.,  c.  50.  The  ubo  which  I  have  made 
of  this  passage  will  show  its  extreme  importance. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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lists  of  the  Delian  Confederacy,  to  which  only  cities  near  the 
coast  belong.  It  may  bo  beside  Kos  Bunar,  where  some  remark- 
able archaic  monuments  exist*  Euaza  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Augaza  in  the  'Notitia?';  its  site  is  unknown.  Kolose  is  usually 
called  Koloe  or  Kaloe  in  the  '  Notiti© '  and  Councils ;  it  is  still  named 
Keles.  Algiza  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Argiza ;  I  shall  discuss 
it  more  fully  below.  Nikopolis  is  certainly  the  Nikaia  of  coins,  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Kilbianoi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  middlo  Kaystros 
valley  were  called  Kaystrianoi,  and  of  the  upper  valley  Kilbianoi. 
Palaiapolis  is  still  called  Baliamboli,  which  is  only  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  vaXatav  ttoAxv.    Baretta  is  unknown. 

All  those  cities  appear  in  the '  Notitiee  Episcopatuum '  except  Nikopolis 

are  mentioned  in  Not.  iii. ;  this 
appears  to  be  a  false  entry,  as  Thira  is  already  mentioned  under  the 
name  Arcadiopolis.  The  double  entry  arises  from  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  registers  were  kept.  The  official  name  had  disappeared  from 
common  use,  and  the  popular  name  Thyrea  or  Thyraia  was  added  at  the 
end. 

4.  Next,  Hierocles  gives  the  cities  between  the  Kaystros  and  Hermos 
valleys.  We  have  Auliou  Kome,  and  Nea  Aule,  which  is  proved  by  the 
inscription  published  as  No.  na  in  the  Smyrna  Mouseion,  vol.  i.,  p.  120,f 
to  have  been  not  very  far  from  Philadelpheia,  probably  in  a  glen 
of  Mount  Tmolos.  Kolophon,  Metropolis,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Smyrna, 
Klazomenai,  and  Erythrai  (mis-spelt  Satrote),  all  belong  to  this  group. 

5.  The  following  belong  to  the  lower  Hermos  valley,  Magnesia, 
Aigai  (called  Apae)  J,  and  Temnoe ;  the  middle  Hermos  valley  belongs 
to  Byzantine  Lydia.   Ducas  calls  the  river  Hermon.§ 

The  whole  of  groups  4  and  5  appear  in  the  Notiti©  except  Aigai, 
Temnos,  and  Auliou  Kome. 

6.  On  the  coast  between  Hermos  and  Kaikos  are  Phokaia,  Myrina, 
and  Kyme  (called  Myke)  ;  strictly  Kyme  should  come  before  Myrina. 

7.  The  Kaikos  valley  embraces  Pergamos,  Elaia,  Pitana,  Tianai  or 
Tiarai,  and  probably  Theodosiopolis  or  Peperine.  I  regard  Tianai  as 
the  correct  form,  not  Tiarai,  and  see  in  it  an  inference  of  Hierocles  from 
the  ecclesiastical  form  6  Tiavwv  (^mVxoiros),  which  is  probably  derived 
from  Attea,  known  to  be  a  town  of  Mysia,  and  in  this  district.  6  TtavCv 
is  probably  the  same  bishop  who  is  commonly  mentioned  in  Councils 
and  Notitire  as  6  2uok.  || 

•  Described  by  M.  Weber  in  Mowtloy  Ifivpv.,  vol.  i?. 

t  Read  Ait  Kopv<paitf  Ala  TLaov&'fav  Htav\*irrfy :  the  stone  is  at  Philadolphcia. 

X  'Awiti,  a  mistake  in  the  MSS.  for  'Aydn,  which  Hierocles  gets  from  some  ecclesi- 
astical list,  similar  to  those  of  the  later  Gone.  Nicaen.  ii. 

§  Optus  Mutator  pxixpt  rov  "Lpfiwwos  irorapov.    Ducas,  p.  83. 

||  The  form  6  'Atralmv  in  *  Concil.  Chalced.'  socms  to  connect  the  others :  'Aaiimr  seems 
to  be  for  'AcrauW  (  =  *A<rataluy),  and  this  for  'Arai/wr  or  *Ara4wr  from  "Atiuo,  cp. 
Kona/wK,  AopvXaittv,  ,AKKt\a4»r. 
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8.  Along  the  north  coaBt  are  Adramyttion,  Antandros,  Gargara 
(called  Gadara),  and  Assos. 

The  whole  of  groups  6,  7,  and  8,  are  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitiaa.' 

9.  The  Notitiae,  while  omitting  Xikopolis,  Algiza,  Aulion  Kome,  Aigai, 
and  Temnos,  add  to  this  list  Mascha  Kome  and  Aureliopolis.  Not.  iii., 
x.,  xiii.,  also  add  Ehliara,  which  is  mentioned  by  Anna  and  other  late 
writers  as  situated  a  little  east  of  Pergamos.  Of  these  omitted  cities, 
Argiza,  Auliou  Kome,  Aigai,  and  Temnos  are  mentioned  at  Concil. 
Chalced.  a.d.  451,*  and  were,  therefore,  bishoprics  in  the  time  of  Hierocles. 

10.  Hierocles  is  confirmed  as  to  Auliou  Eome  by  the  lists  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  In  a  list  appended  to  Actio  XV.  the  name 
appears  as  Thomas  Auliocomenus  et  Valentiniapolitanus,  proving  that 
Valentiniana  or  Valentin ianopolis  was  either  a  title  given  to  Auliou 
Kome  io  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  or  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
neighbouring  small  town  united  with  it  in  one  bishopric.  Now  we  havo 
seen  that,  according  to  the  order  of  Hierocles,  Auliou  Kome  lies  between 
the  Hermos  and  Kaystros  valleys,  and  probably,  like  Nea  Aule,  in  a  glen 
of  Mount  Tmolos.  f  In  this  situation  there  was  a  town  which  struck 
coins  under  Hadrian  and  M.  Aurelius  Caesar  with  the  legend  TMOAEITON, 
and  with  such  types  as  TMQAOC.  It  was  afterwards  named  Aurelio- 
polis, but  the  identity  of  the  two  places  is  proved  by  a  coin  shown  me 
by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Smyrna,  who  rightly  inferred  the  identity  from  the 
legend  AYPHAIO  •  TMO.  The  probability  that  Auliou  Kome  is  an  error 
for  Au[re]liou  Kome  is  thus  suggested.  Now  we  have  seen  that  Auliou 
Kome,  or  Au[re]liou  Kome  was  a  bishopric,  and  yet  it  is  omitted  in  the 
NotitiflD  Episcopatuum ;  but  the  latter  all  give  Aureliopolis,  which 
Hierocles  has  not,  even  although  it  was  bo  important  as  to  strike  coins 
already  under  Commodus.  Now  the  principle  is  accepted  throughout 
this  study  that  a  city  which  coins  monoy  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
can  be  traced  as  a  bishopric  in  the  Notitiae,  ought  to  be  mentioned  by 
Hierocles,  and  where  it  fails,  we  have  the  alternative  either  that  it 
appears  under  some  other  name,  or  that  it  is  omitted  only  through  some 
error.  In  this  case  the  probability  is  that  Aureliopolis  of  mount  Tmolos 
is  the  same  as  Au[re]liou  Kome,  also  of  mount  Tmolos.J 

11.  Nikopolis  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  only  as  a  fault  of 

*  The  relation  of  Hierocles  to  the  lists  of  Chalcedon  is  often  very  close.  The 
agreement  in  respect  of  these  four  names  is  noteworthy,  ami,  besides  this,  Kyrae  is  given 
as  Myke  in  both  authorities,  and  both  also  agree  in  the  form  Euaza  as  distinguished 
from  Augaza  of  tho  Notitia. 

t  Tmolos  was  a  remarkably  fertile  range,  as  is  proved  by  tho  following  quotations : — 
n«4>vT*vrai  is  KopiMph"  htpar,  &<nr*p  o  h  Tn&Kos,  Philostr.,    17/.  Apoll.,  ii. 

p.  26  (49)  ;  Tv&Sti  6pn  Ka\  irapawkfaia  r?  AvSwr  1>«*y,  Philostr.,  Fit.  Apoll.,  vi.  p.  123 
(239).    It  is  famed  for  its  vines,  Ovid,  Met.,  6,  15  vineta  Timoli ;  Virg.  Qeorg.,  2,  97. 

X  Bciog  on  the  frontier  of  Byzantine  Asia  ond  Lydia,  it  seems  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  lists  of  both  provinces ;  comparo  Hadriani.  Valentinianopolis  is  then  a  name  of 
Perikome,  soe  Lydia.  M.  Earinos,  in  Mous.  Smym.  II.,  gives  a  totally  different  theory 
about  Aureliopolis. 
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separation :  tho  entry  in  Hierocles  ought  to  be  a  single  city  Nikopolis 
(or  Nikaia)  Palaiapolis.  Palaiapolis  and  Kolose  are  neighbouring  cities 
which  soem  to  have  struck  coins  under  the  name  Kilbianoi  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  list  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  has  Algiza  Palaiapolis, 
while  Hierocles  has  Algiza  Nikopolis  Palaiapolis  *  Nikaia  or  Nikopolis 
was  one  of  tho  cities  of  the  Kilbianoi,  and,  therefore,  must  probably 
have  been,  as  Hierocles  gives  it,  between  Kolose  and  Palaiapolis,  if  it 
be  not  identical  with  the  latter.  There  is  therefore  only  a  choice  of 
two  alternatives :  either  Nikopolis  Palaiapolis  is  one  city,  or  they  are 
two  neighbouring  cities,  making  one  bishopric. 

12.  Aroiza,  or  Algiza,  is  mentioned  with  both  spellings  at  Chalce- 
don  and  always  appears  among  the  bishoprics  of  Asia.  Now  Argiza  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Fabricius  in  the  province  of  Hellespon- 
tus,  and  Hierocles  gives  it  in  that  province.  Algiza  is  also  mentioned 
at  Condi.  Nicaen.  II.,  a.d.  787,  and  there  also  it  always  appears  among 
the  cities  of  Asia.  The  order  of  signature  at  the  latter  Council  is  closely 
according  to  provinces,  and  at  Chalcedon  it  approximates  to  that  arrange- 
ment. Two  possibilities  aro  therefore  open.  There  may  have  been  two 
cities,  one  Argiza  in  Hellespontns,  known  only  from  an  inscription  and 
from  Hierocles ;  the  other,  Algiza,  or  Argiza,  in  Asia,  known  only  from 
Hierocles  and  from  two  Councils.  The  other  possibility  is  that,  through 
some  old  connection  or  some  unexplained  reason,  Argiza  of  Hellespontus 
was  in  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  system  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of 
Asia,  and  nierocles,  being  much  influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  lists  in 
that  province,  inserted  Algiza  among  tho  cities  of  tho  Kaystros  valley.f 
while  in  Hellespontus,  where  ho  is  quite  independent  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal lists,  ho  gives  it  as  Argiza.  Tho  second  alternative  seems  more 
probable. 

13.  The  discrepancies  between  Hierocles  and  tho  Notitiaj  are  now 
reduced  to  this,  that  the  latter  omit  Aigai  and  Temnos,  and  give  Mascha 
Kome,  which  nierocles  has  not.  I  shall  proceed  in  the  next  paragraphs 
to  show  that  Aigai  and  Temnos  were  separated  from  Ephcsos  and  placed 
under  the  metropolis  Smyrna.  As  to  Mascha  Kome,  I  can  only  suggest 
that  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric  later  than  a.d.  530.  I  can- 
not accept  M.  Earinos's  view  about  it ;  his  identifications  of  Palaiapolis 
and  Stratonikaia  are  excellent  (Mous.  Smyrn.  II.). 

14.  Smyrna  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  probably  later 
than  Hierocles,  but  certainly  before  tho  date  of  tho  Notitiaj.  The  order 
of  signatures  at  the  Councils  shows  that  it  was  not  a  metropolis  in 
451  a.d.,  but  it  was  so  certainly  in  692,  and  probably  even  in  536.  Tho 

*  I  assume  here  the  clone  relationship  of  Hieroclea'  list  of  Asia  with  that  of  the  Concil. 
Ckalccdon. 

t  At  Chalcedon  it  is  put  next  to  Palaiapolis ;  Hierocles  separates  them  only  by 
Nikopolis.  In  787,  at  Cone.  Nic.  II.,  the  names  often  go  in  groups  closely  approxi- 
mating to  groups  in  Hierocles.   An  Algiza  also  occurs  in  the  Tekmorian  inscriptions. 
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probability  is  that  it  was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  a  metropolis  by  Justinian 
(a.d.  527-63).  Notitiae  iii.,  x.,  give  a  list  of  tho  bishoprics  which 
were  placed  under  it.    They  are  as  follows : — 


NotitU  III. 

NoUtU  X. 

« 

rip  "Xnvprt)s  'A<r/oi. 

rf,  Ipvpvr)  Ttjs  'Affi'or. 

o'  6  *t*Kolas. 

1  6  <t>wK<das. 

£'  6  Mayrriffiat  rov  'hn)\iov. 

2  6  Maymaias.  3  6  "AvtjX/ov. 

y'  6  K\a(ofxtvwy. 

4  6  K\a(ofi(vSiy. 

8'  6  J,wa<ivSpou. 

7  6  'Xwcd.vSpwy. 

«*  6  'Apxuyyfaov. 

5  6  tow  'Apx*yyl>>-ov. 

s'  6  tjji  ndrpas. 

G  6  ttji  Tltrpas. 

These  six*  bishoprics  form  a  distinct  local  group,  readily  accessible 
from  their  metropolis  Smyrna.  Phokaia,  Klazomenai,  and  Magnesia  ad 
Sipylum,!  are  well  known,  and  were  bishoprics  previously  under 
Ephesos.  Sosandros  was  probably  Nymphaion,  the  modern  Nymphio 
(Turkish  Nif).  John  Ducas  died  at  Nymphaion,  and  was  buried  cV  ry 
fwiq)  iw  2aKrar8pa>»',  aiVo?  <8ei'/iaTo,  in  the  great  church  of  tho  Virgin  of 
Sosandra,  at  Magnesia,  which  he  had  built  himself.  Now,  the  bishopric 
Sosandra  or  Sosandros  cannot  bo  Magnesia  itself,  for  that  is  a  Beparato 
bishopric,  but  it  must  be  some  place  conveniently  near  Magnesia,  so  that 
the  same  Virgin  might  be  worshipped  at  both  places.  It  must  also  bo 
naturally  connected  with  Smyrna,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  that  metropolis. 
Now,  if  Nymphaion  were  a  bishopric  at  all,  it  must  almost  necessarily 
bo  subject  to  Smyrna;  and  its  importance,  arising  from  its  position 
as  chief  city  of  a  fertile  little  valley,  and  attested  by  the  frequent 
references  in  later  history,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  a  bishopric. 
It  appears,  therefore,  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists,  not  by  its  heathen  name, 
but  by  a  Christian  title.  J 

15.  Archaxgelos.  The  bishopric  of  the  Archangel  (Michael)  also 
bears  a  Christian  title,  derived  from  its  chief  church,  which  has  replaced 
the  Pagan  name.  The  following  passage  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
identical  with  or  close  to  Temnos: — In  a.d.  1413,  Mahomet  came  by 
Pergamos  and  Kynie  into  the  plain  of  Menemen,  and  thence  to  Nym- 
phaion. There  are  only  two  ways  to  advance  from  Menemen  plain  to 
Nymphaion ;  one  along  the  coast  and  through  tho  valley  of  Smyrna, 
the  other  round  the  north  side  of  Sipylos.  Mahomet  could  not  take  the 
former  road,  for  Smyrna  was  in  tho  hands  of  his  enemy  Tchineit,  and 

*  Nilus  Doxapatrius  says  that  there  were  five  bishopries  under  Srayrun,  but  does  not 
name  them.   Probably  5  is  a  mistake  for  6  in  bis  te  xt. 

f  On  Magnesia  and  its  wuter-supply,  see  Georg.  Pachym.,  ii.  p.  440. 

%  A  city  receiving  the  name  of  its  principal  church  is  very  common  in  Bytantiuo 
times.  Nymphaion  is  mentioned  by  Georg.  Pachym.,  i.  p.  125,  ii.  p.  220 ;  Niccph.  Greg., 
ii  pp.  44  and  50,  also  137,  190 ;  Ducas,  83,  104,  193  •  Anna  Comn.,  ii.  252. 
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only  after  capturing  Nymphaion  was  he  able  to  march  against  Smyrna. 
He  therefore  must  have  taken  the  other  road,  past  Temnos  and  Magnesia. 
The  Turkish  name  of  the  fortress  of  Archangelos  was  Kayajik.*  The 
rock  on  which  Temnos  was  situated,  high  and  difficult,  was  a  very 
strong  fortress  by  nature,  commanding  the  narrow  pass  between  the 
lower  and  middle  valleys  of  the  Hormos :  it  is,  moreover,  only  a  small 
rock,  "Kayajik,"  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  mountains.  The 
only  other  possibility  is  that  Archangolos-Kayajik  was  Neonteichos  or 
Menemen,  and  in  either  case  Archangelos  would  replace  the  older 
Temnos.  In  modern  time  Menemen  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
Temnos,  which  is  deserted. 

1G.  The  plain  of  Menemen  is  mentioned  in  another  passage,  when 
Musulman  marched  from  Lopadion  by  Fergamos  and  Menemen  to 
Smyrna  and  Ephesos.t  The  bishopric  of  Temnos  or  Archangelos  must 
have  included  the  entire  territory  along  the  lower  Hernios  from  the  sea 
to  tho  borders  of  the  Magnosian  territory  at  the  entrance  to  the  Boghaz. 
There  would  be  included  in  it  the  following  old  Greek  towns :— Larissa, 
Melanpagos,  Leukai,  Neonteichos,  and  Herakleia  ad  Sipylum,  besides  tho 
town  of  Menemen,  which  seems  to  have  risen  to  importance  in  later 
Byzantine  time.  I  have  placed  these  cities  in  my  •Contributions  to 
tho  History  of  Southern  Aeolis,'  Part  II.,  f  where  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  Herakleia  ad  Sipylum  coined  money  under  the  later  emperors. 
This  bishopric  then  included  tho  whole  territory  bounded  by  Smyrna, 
Magnesia,  Aigai,  Kyme,  Fhokaia,  and  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 

17.  Petra  is  unknown  to  me,  but  as  Aigai  and  Temnos  naturally  go 
together,  and  as  tho  former  was  conveniently  situated  so  as  to  bo  in 
connection  with  Smyrna,  I  conjecture  that  Petra  took  the  place  of  Aigai. 

18.  Notitiro  i.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.  do  not  give  any  bishoprics  as  subject 
to  Smyrna.  It  is  also  clear  that  at  Concil.  Nicam.  II.,  in  787,  Smyrna 
had  not  yet  subjected  to  it  Phokaia,  Magnesia,  Aigai,  and  Temnos.  It 
is  not  therefore  clear  why  these  Notitise  should  omit  Aigai  and 
Temnos,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  why  these  two  cities  are  omittod  in 
Notitise  iiL,  x. 

19.  I  may  add  hero  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  cities  in  this  list,  on 
points  which  are  either  disputed  or  unnoticed. 

Ephesos  was  famous  for  the  great  church  of  St.  John  Theologos,  built 
on  the  hill  beside  the  modern  railway  station,  Ayasaluk.  This  church 
and  the  castle  on  the  hill  §  gradually  became  the  centre  of  a  town,  while 

*  tls  rby  tow  Mtuvofttyov  tcdftirov  $v  Si  Ikc«  <ppovpioy  oxvpby  rb  tow  '  Apx*yyfaov 
\ty6fitror,  ol  TovpKOt  8i  Kay  tar  ft  k  n*Twv6(uiffav,  Ducus,  p.  103. 

t  From  Lopadion  tls  Utpyapoy  (itfKtWtv)  iv  t«  KcbtTy  tow  Maiyoptyov,  airb  Si  tow 
ttd/ivov  tv  Xnipvp,  Ducas,  p.  85.  I  have  conjecturally  inserted  two  words,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense. 

%  'Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,"  1881. 

§  On  the  church  see  Procopiua  dc  AeJif.,  V. ;  Theophan.,  p.  469,  KaxthBwy  tls  "Lfttroy 
ml  «»i  Tor  etokiyor.  The  Paulicians  penetrated  into  tho  Thrakesian  Theme  as  far  aa 
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Epbcsoe  decayed  and  is  now  deserted.  Thus  the  plain  reverted  to  its 
original  state;  for  before  the  Greek  city  was  built,  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis,  which  is  near  the  hill,  was  the  centre  to  which  the  whole 
valley  looked.  The  name  Ayio  Theologo  has  become  Ayo-thologo,  and 
finally  Ayosoluk,  or  Ayasaluk.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  misled  by  the  last 
syllable  of  the  modern  name,  and  understands  it  as  "Ayios  AovW,  and 
even  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  has  followed  him  in  this  error.*  But  the 
latter  name  could  only  become  Ayo-luk  or  A'iluk:  moreover,  no  con- 
nection of  St.  Luke  with  Epheeos  is  known,  for  the  so-called  "  Tomb  of 
St.  Luke  "  is,  as  M.  Weber  has  proved,  and  as  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  recog- 
nised even  from  Mr.  Wood's  description,  a  Greek  polyandrion.  The  name 
Theologos  is  known  to  have  been  used  both  in  Byzantine  writers,  con- 
formably to  the  habit  of  naming  towns  according  to  the  chief  church  in 
them,  and  also  in  early  Turkish  times,  for  coins  of  an  early  Turkish 
chief  are  known  with  the  Latin  legend,  "  Moneta  que  fit  in  Theologo."  \ 
At  or  beside  one  of  the  theatres  in  Ephesos  was  a  shrine  of  Heracles 
Apotropaio84  The  plain  beside  Ephesos  was  called  T£ovKavt<rrrjpiv 
(Theoph.,  p.  439).  The  mountain  on  the  north  side  was,  as  has 
been  generally  recognised,  Gallesion  or  Galesion :  there  was  a  monas- 
tery in  the  mountain. §  M.  Weber  has  published  a  useful  study  of 
Ephesos,  with  the  only  good  map  of  the  city  and  surroundings. 

The  smaller  detached  hill  to  the  north  within  Ephesos,  which  was 
named  Pion  in  Roman  time,  was  apparently  called  by  a  different  name 
afterwards :  the  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  hill,  which  is  still 
shown,  and  which  has  always  been  a  place  of  annual  pilgrimage, ||  is 
said  in  4  Act.  Sanct.'  (July  27,  p.  395),  to  bo  in  Mount  Chaos  or  Celeos, 
Caeliue,  Ochlon  or  Xtikaiov.  Pyrgion  was  a  village  at  some  little 
distance  from  Ephesos,  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Tmolos.    (Ducas,  p.  83.) 

The  following  quotations  refer  to  an  «£o8os  of  the  goddess,  who  was 
carried  through  the  city  and  back  to  her  temple  (such  a  progress  of  the 
goddess  through  her  city  is  well  known  at  Komana  Pontica  and  else- 
where). I  think  that  they  have  not  been  used  by  the  writers  who 
have  discussed  the  cultus  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos ;  -n-ap  'E<p«rtW  coprr/, 
Karaytiryiov  vrr  avrwv  Kakovficvr]'  Kara  yovv  ravrqv  povaXa  t<  avatpovfi€voi, 

St.  John  Thoologos,  and  stubled  their  horses  in  the  church,  Genes.,  p.  121.  On  the 
castle  t<£  war'  'Eftaor  fpovply,  Georg.  Pachym.,  ii.  220. 

*  Note  on  his  paper  on  "  The  March  of  Manilas  "  in  Gratulationsschrift  dcr  Konigsb. 
Univ.  f.  d.  Arch.  Inst  in  Rom,  1879. 

t  Compare  tho  similar  coins  of  Magnesia,  imtu  t<t  que  fit  in  Marujlasia. 

\  rb  dtarpoy,  ol  rb  rov  'Aworpoiralov  ttpmcu,  ....  ttm  Si  'HpaxKyjt,  Philostr.,  Vit. 
Apoll.,  ir.  p.  65  (130-1). 

§  Niceph.  Greg.  iv.  p.  107,  compare  note  in  ii.  p.  1172.  Joseph,  head  of  the 
monastery,  is  mentioned  by  Goorg.  Pach.,  i.  p.  291.  On  tho  extent  of  Gallesion,  cp. 
Ducas,  87  and  194. 

||  In  recent  years,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wood's  researches,  this  pilgrimage  and 
festival  are  extended  to  the  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Saint  Luke,"  but  previously  Saint  Luke 
had  no  share. 
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Kal  tt8wka  Bta  <^o»tc«,  kcu  two.  7repiTi0eVrcs  eatTois  7rpocrw7rc?a,  tt}<: 

flOTtpOL  flip*!  irepilOVT€S  Kdl   TtVCL  TOVTOIS  tTTctdol'TCS, 

dvSpaari  t«  kcu  yuvcu£i  AgorpiKuis  en-ioWe?,  iroXuv  aiTtof  ejpyu£ovro  <£oVov,  tcuttj 
tw  oix«Iov  Tyovpevot  Sat/tora  ti/mv.    Motaphr.,  Vit.  Timoth.,  i.  p.  769. 

In  nefanda  feetivitato  eorum  quam  vocabant  Catagogiorum,  qua}  ost 
secundum  Asianos  quidom  mensis  quarti  die  tricesima,  secundum  autem 
Romance  mensis  Januarii  vicesima  secunda  die,  regnante  in  Bomanorum 
civitate  prsedicto  Nerva,  procurante  autem  Asiam  Peregrine  Vit. 
Timoth.,  AA.  SS.,  Jan.  24,  p.  5GG. 

20.  Mesaulion  was  six  hours'  march  from  Ephesos,  on  the  road  to 
Smyrna.  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Kaystros  towards  Mount  Galesion,* 
which  was  crossed  between  Mesaulion  and  Ephesos. 

21.  Ducas  (p.  87)  mentions,  under  the  name  at  KXatrovpat  al  irpbs 
NaiavSpov,  the  pass  leading  from  Ephesos  to  Magnesia,  now  traversed  by 
the  railway. 

22.  Anea,  or  Anaia,  is  mentioned  only  in  Byzantine  times  ;  it  was  a 
harbour  (G.  Pach.,  ii.  p.  420).  It  did  not  coin  money.  It  was  certainly 
in  the  wapaXta  'Efama  (Strabo,  p.  639).  It  was  perhaps  at  Scalanova 
(Turkish  Rush  Adasi),  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  harbour  of 
Ephesos,  now  silted  up.  It  is  perhaps  to  bo  identified  with  one  or  other 
of  the  following  two  harbours,  which  wore  in  the  same  coast. 

23.  Pyoela,  or  Phygela,  an  ancient  city  with  a  shrine  of  Artemis 
Mounychia,  founded  by  Agamemnon,  disappears  almost  entirely  during 
the  Byzantine  period.  The  only  late  reference  to  it  that  I  have  found 
is  in  Michael  Attaliota  (p.  224),  who  tells  that  Phokas  was  about  to  sail 
from  Pygela  to  Crete,  and  that,  when  all  was  ready,  he  enquired  the 
name  of  the  harbour.  Hearing  the  name  Phygela,  he  disliked  the  omen 
(arising  from  the  resemblance  to  tyvyov),  and  asked  what  was  the  name 
of  a  promontory  which  was  visible  at  a  considerable  distance ;  when  he 
learned  that  the  name  was  Hagia,  he  ordered  all  the  force  to  disembark, 
maroh  by  land  to  Hagia,  and  re-embark  there.  Hagia  appears  to  bo  the 
promontory  of  Scalanova  (Turkish  Eush  Adasi),  and  Pygela  must  be  a 
harbour  at  some  distance.  Strabo  (p.  639)  mentions  on  the  coast  the 
Panionion,  then  Neapolis,t  then  Pygela,  then  the  harbour  Panormos, 
and  finally  Ephesos. 

24.  On  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander,  there  was  a  place 
named  'The  Gardens'  (Kt/ttch,  Cedren.,  ii.  198).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  204,  as  in  the  Thrakesian  Theme.J  and,  p.  236,  as 
on  the  coast  beside  the  Msander.  Genesius,  p.  103-5,  also  alludes  to  it. 
Another  KStj-oi  was  in  the  Carian  island  Pserimos,  Taton  in  Bull.  Corr. 
Hell.,  1888,  p.  282. 

*  &vh  ttjj  yt<pi>pas  ttjj  irpbs  roX^ffiov  6pot  Kttp4yi)j,  Ducaf,  p.  87. 
t  Neapolia  coined  money  under  the  Roman  empire,  sometimes  with  the  title 
AYPqMo. 

X  It  was  therefore  north  of  the  Maunder.  The  Kibyrrhaiot  Theme  began  at  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Masandur. 
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25.  On  this  coast  there  was  also  a  place  Melanoudion,  and  near  it  a 
castle  which,  according  to  Pachymeres,  was  formerly  called  Didymion  ; 
but  his  words  imply  perhaps  that  he  had  no  express  authority  for  the 
identification,  but  inferred  it  from  the  namo  "  Castle  of  the  Two  Hills."  * 
We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  unless  it  had  been  in  this  neighbourhood 
towards  Miletoa,  Pachymeres  would  not  have  made  the  identification. 
Another  Melanoudion  is  mentioned  as  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Mitylene 
(Ducas,  p.  346). 

26.  Mamalos,  a  seaport  in  Caria,  is  perhaps  a  variant  of  Marmara 
(Ducas,  p.  82). 

27.  Tralleis.  Numerous  names  are  said  to  have  also  been  given  to 
this  city,  fcome  apparently  mere  epithets,  such  as  Anthcia,  Erymna,  <fec. 
Others  depend  on  a  mere  confusion,  such  as  Larissa,  the  foundation  for 
which  lies  in  the  title  Larasios,  which  is  usually  given  to  Zeus  at  Tralleis. 
The  epithet  is  sometimes  corrupted  to  Larissaios,  and  thus  suggests  the 
old  name  Larissa,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  give  the  true  form.  Strabo 
derives  tho  epithet,  which  he  gives  as  Larisaios,  from  a  village  Larisa  in 
tho  mountains  above  Tralleis  (p.  440,  cp.  649) ;  the  true  spelling  must 
be  Larasa. 

The  name  Tralleis,  mentioned  twice  by  Xenophon,  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  the  connection  with  Europe,  due,  as  I  believe,  to  a  set  of 
warrior  tribes  who  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  settled  as  a  ruling  caste 
among  the  subject  population  in  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lj'cia. 
The  namo  also  occurs  as  that  of  a  city  on  the  Lydo-Phrygian  frontier. 

The  name  Tralleis  was  applied  to  a  body  of  mercenaries  nU 
/WtAetati',  and  is  explained  as  a  Thracian  word  meaning  warriors. 
Fick  considers  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  word  really  is 
Sclavonic,  on  tho  ground  that  tho  old  Thracian  language  could  not  have 
survived  till  Byzantine  times ;  but  this  objection  has  no  foroe,  for  the 
term  might  have  continued  in  use  even  after  the  Thracian  language  was 
disused.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  native  languages  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  perhaps  also  of  Thrace,  continued  in  use  much  longer  than  is 
generally  supposed.  All  doubt,  however,  is  removed  by  tho  recently 
discovered  inscription,!  dating  under  Eumones  L  (263-41),  which  shows 
that  the  rergamonian  kings  divided  thoir  army  into  horse,  foot,  and 
TpaAcis.  Tho  latter  were  no  doubt  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the 
Pergamenian  service.  The  fiaaiXtk  are  not,  as  Fick  understood,  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  but  Pergamenian  kings. 

Tralleis,  from  its  position,  was  tho  most  powerful  fortress  in  the 

*  tpovpiov  upbs  rh  M*\avovBtoy  rwv  Svo  Bovvwv,  ....  ft  vcEAat  olfuu  rb  VliXr^alw 
LiZvjiiov  l^TjfufiTo,  ii.  p.  211 :  olpai  would  not  imply  hesitation  or  oven  inference  in  nn 
Attic  writer,  but  I  think  it  does  in  Pachymeres.  Tho  temple  of  Didymean  Apollo  must 
be  the  place  referred  to. 

t  Jahrb.  der  kgl.  Preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  ix.,  1887,  p.  82,  quoted  by  Schuchhardt, 
Athen.  Mitlheil,  1888,  p.  1  ff. ;  Fick,  Ehemal.  SpracJienheit,  p.  420 ;  and  Hesych.  Tpd\- 
Aiir  oStms  inoLKovrro  fjna$o<f>6poi  Bpqxts  ro?t  fiaatKtvaty,  oi  t*j  <poy ixiit  XP*^"  *ATjpoC*T€». 
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Mieander  valley,  and  therefore  was  a  stronghold,  first  of  the  Seleucid 
kings,  as  is  inferred  from  the  names  Seleuceia  and  Antiocheia,  which  for 
a  time  supplanted  that  of  Tralleis,  and  after  190  b.c.  of  the  Pergameniau 
rule,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  numbers  of  cistophori  coined  there. 

Besido  the  village  of  Larasa  was  a  sanctuary  of  Meter  Isodrome, 
obviously  a  form  of  Meter  Leto,  who  was  worshipped  all  along  Mount 
Messogis.* 

In  tho  reign  of  Andronicus  Palreologus,  the  cities  of  the  Maunder 
valley  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  and  those  to  the  north,  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  were  terribly  wasted  (ra  Kara  MauavSpov  teal  Kapt'ay 
kcu  'Avrto^eiav  rj&rj  kcu  tctcAcvtt/kci,  Ta  8i  tovtwv  kcu  cti  evSorepto  octtu)? 
icrprOtvtL,  kcu  i)\jl<tkovto  utv  ra  Kara  Kdwrrpov  kcu  HpurpnrjV)  yXiVKOvro  cV  tJoV; 
nai  ra  Kara.  'MiXtjtov,  kcu  Maycowv  kcu  to  -npoayijipa  .  •  «£»;<£a»'<'£ovTo). 
Andronicus  rebuilt  Tralleis,  and  intended  that  it  should,  under  the  name 
Andronicopolis  or  Palax>logopolis,  perpetuate  his  glory.  But  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  water  supply,  and  the  inhabitants  suffered  much 
in  consequence,  till  after  a  year  or  two  tho  Turks  under  Mentesh 
captured  the  city. — Georg.  Packym.,  i.  p.  468-72. 

Akharaka  lay  between  Tralleis  and  Nyssa;  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
singularly  important  and  interesting  cultus  of  certain  gods,  named  in 
tho  hellenising  fashion  of  the  Roman  period  Plouton  and  Eora.  Hot 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mentioned  by  Athemvus  (ii.  p.  43a) 
in  a  passage  where  the  reading  must  be  amended  tov  'AxapaKaKwurjrrju 
irorauov.  C.  I.  G.  3923  refers  to  the  worship  at  Akharaka,  and  is  wrongly 
referred  by  MM.  Waddington  (Le  Bas,  l(iG3c)  and  Perrot  (Kev.  Arch., 
1876,  p.  283)  to  Mastaura.  I  have  distinguished  between  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Nyssa  and  Mastaura  in  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Ilellcnique, 
1883,  p.  270. 

Nyssa,  with  its  tribes  Sebaste  Athenais,  Octavia  Apollonis,  Germanis 
Seleukis,  Antiochis  (less  certain),  and  Eaisarios,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
a  foundation  of  the  Seleucidte,  and  tho  names  point  to  this  period.t  A 
prominent  citizen  of  the  second  century  is  in  inscriptions  sometimes 
called  Alkibiades  and  sometimes  Alkipales ;  tho  variants  are  certain  and 
strange.f 

28.  Brioula  is  often  said  to  have  been  situated  at  the  modern  Vourla ; 
but  the  sole  evidence  is  the  resemblance  of  name,  and  the  order  of 
Hierocles  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  expressly  gives  it  in  the  Mieander 
valley  east  of  Mastaura,  and  by  Pliny  who  gives  it  in  the  conventus  of 
Ephesos  (v.  111).    HAIOC  and  MHTHP  .  ©EON  occur  on  its  coins. 

Vourla  is  mentioned  by  Ducas  (p.  175),  ra  Bpv'eAa§  nal  ai  'EpmOpal 

*  Strab.,  p.  440,  cp.  A  S  P,  A  ii. 
t  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1883,  p.  270. 

X  Ball  Corr.  Hell.,  l.a;  C.I.E.,  2747-8;  Le  Bas,  1652  f.;  Sterrett,  Epigraphical 
Journey,  3. 

§  Pronounced  Vryelo. 
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KAa£o/i<mi  t<  :  in  this  form  it  certainly  resembles  very  closely  the 
ancient  Brioula,  and  the  latter  name  perhaps  occurred  twice.  Vourla 
is  near  the  ancient  Klazomenai,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula 
from  Erythrai. 

29.  Dios  Hieron  is  placed  by  Kiepert  on  the  coast  between  Notion 
and  Lebedos.*  This  is  impossible,  for  it  violates  the  order  of  Hierocles, 
and,  moreover,  the  river  Eaystros  is  named  on  its  coins.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Christopolis  in  Byzantine  lists ;  the  name  was  changed  to  avoid 
speakiDg  of  Jupiter,  as  Aphrodisias  was  changed  to  Stauropolis.  It  can 
hardly  have  been  farther  away  from  the  coast  than  Kos  Bunar,  and  the 
ancient  remains  in  that  neighbourhood  point  to  some  early  city.f  The 
lists  of  the  Delian  confederacy  have  the  name  Aioo-iplrai;  coins  have 
AI05IEPEITOX. 

30.  The  Kilbian,  Kelbian,  or  Kerbian  plain  was  the  upper  part  of 
the  Eaystros  valley,  with  the  cities  of  Koloee  and  Nikaia.  Coins  of  the 
Eilbianoi  are  numerous  ;  they  are  of  three  classes,  Eilbianoi  of  Nikaia, 
Eilbianoi  of  Eea  or  Eeaia,  and  Upper  Eilbianoi.  The  third  class 
perhaps  corresponds  to  the  city  of  Eoloe.J  The  second  is  represented  by 
one  coin  only,  and  is  rather  doubtful;  the  reading  is  KEAITON  or 
KEAITON. 

The  Eilbian  plain  was  in  the  Thrakesian  Theme.§  A  path  from  it 
over  Tmolos  to  Sardis  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  417)  ;  Di  Boor,  in 
his  index,  understands  that  this  passage  refers  to  a  city  Eelbianon, 
but  the  word  which  is  understood  is  tt&ov. 

31.  Teira  perhaps  means  "  the  town,"  as  in  Thya-teira,  tho  town  of 
Thya,  compare  Thyessos  and  Thyassos.|| 

After  the  name  Arcadiopolis  was  disused,  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the.  later  writers,  as  0i5pca  and  0rp«ua,  Ducas,  pp.  97,  175,  196. 
Georgius  Pachymeres  mentions  (ii.  588)  that  Sasan  removed  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ephesos  to  Thyraia,  after  pillaging  the  church  of  St, 
John,  in  1308. 

The  river  Eaystros  is  now  called  the  Little  Meander.  This  name 
may  perhapB  be  traced  in  use  as  early  as  Anna  Comnena,  The  entire 
coast  from  Smyrna  to  Attaleia  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Turks. 
Alexius  sent  Philokales  with  an  army.  He  rebuilt  Adramyttion,  which 
had  been  entirely  destroyed.    He  learned  on  enquiry  that  the  Turks 

*  His  authority  is  Stephanus,  %6\is  /icra{i>  Atfiitov  xa\  Ko\o<p£ivos.  Tho  other 
evidence  proves  that  this  is  an  error. 

t  On  these  remains  so©  Weber  in  Mous.  Smyrn.  IV. 

X  The  name  Kolose  lias  hitherto  been  accepted  on  the  evidence  of  an  inscription 
(Smyrn.  Mous.  No.  f)>  but  tho  most  recent  copy  reads  KoKorjvwy,  Mitth.  Ath.  1889, 
p.  98;  and  tho  form  Kolose  must  for  the  present  be  discarded.  The  Byzantine 
authorities  have  Koloe  or  Kaloe. 

§  Cinnam.  p.  39 ;  cp.  Anna  Comnena,  ii.  252,  268. 

I!  This  suggestion,  which  has  been  iu  my  mind  for  years,  can  now  be  quoted  from 
M.  8.  Reinach's  paper  to  the  French  Institute,  which  will  soon  be  published.  The  first 
statement,  and  therefore  the  discovery,  must  bo  credited  to  him. 
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were  in  force  at  Lampe,  and  sent  a  detachment  against  them,  which 
defeated  them,  and  behaved  with  horrible  cruelty.  The  detachment 
returned  to  Philokales,  who  stationed  himself  at  Philadelpheia.  Hassan, 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  now  came  against  him  with  a  large  army, 
passed  beside  Philadelpheia,  and  taking  no  notice  of  Philokales,  whom 
he  considered  too  weak  to  be  dangerous,  he  divided  his  army  into 
three  parts;  one  was  sent  into  the  Kilbian  plain,  one  to  Nymphaion  and 
Smyrna,  and  one  to  Pergamos  and  Khliara.  Philokales  then  defeated 
the  first  two  divisions  singly,  but  the  third  escaped  him  by  a  hasty 
retreat.  Anna  mentions  that  the  fugitives  of  the  second  division  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  Maaander  (iroraftui  8«  ovtos  ircpl  4>pvyiav,  o-KoAmJraTo? 
TTorafjuov  airdvTwv).  The  passage  is  unintelligible  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  statement  refers  to  the  fugitives  of  the  first  division,  and 
has  been  through  Anna's  error  referred  to  the  second  division.  The 
river  would  in  that  case  be  the  Little  Majander,  now  the  Cutchuk 
Menderez,  the  Cayster. 

33.  Smyrna.  It  is  customary  to  identify  the  famous  river  Moles  with 
the  stream  that  flows  under  Caravan  Bridge  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
modern  Smyrna.  A  study  of  the  references  shows  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
view.  This  stream  rises  in  the  plain  of  Eolophon,  near  Sevdi  Eeui, 
and  is  little  more  than  a  torrent,  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  swollen  in  the  rainy  season.  It  may  be  granted  that  it  was 
most  probably  richer  in  water  in  ancient  times,  owing  to  greater  abun- 
dance of  trees  and  rain ;  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
its  water  must  have  been  diverted  above  Smyrna  to  supply  the  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Meles  is  described  in  great  detail  by  Aristides, 
Philoetratus,  and  Himerius.*  It  flowed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water 
in  winter  and  summer,  quiet  and  gentle,  and  never  swollen.  It  has  not 
a  long  course,  but  rises  close  to  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  after  a  curved 
course.  It  rises  in  a  grove  of  the  Muses  beside  Smyrna.  Aristides 
bathed  in  it  and  found  its  waters  warm  and  pleasant  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Such  points,  and  many  others  that  I  might  quote,  prove  that  it  is 
the  stream  rising  in  the  springs  now  called  "  Diana's  Bath,"  whose  waters 
never  vary,  and  have  their  temperature  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

34.  Between  Kiazomenai  and  Smyrna  there  were  hot  springs. 
Philostratos  calls  them  the  springs  of  Agamemnon ;  they  were  40  stadia 
from  Smyrna.!  Aristides  mentions  them  as  one  of  his  resorts  during 
his  illness. 

•  Ty  Mtkyri  Taptxofiivv  fit  *tj7*i  oh  x6ppa>  rS>y  ^floXfic.  Philostr.,  Imag.  8.  4ku 
iKB&Mter  tdtv  ipx*™,  id.  ib.  8ti  nb  kd&povt  <rij  mryA»  f*3foW«,  id.  ib.  ri  olv  al 
Mo5<ra<  ttipo ;  rl  8i  fir!  rats  mrycus  rod  M/Xrrrot  (then  ho  explains  the  natnral  connec- 
tion of  the  Muses  with  Ionia  and  with  the  Meles),  id.  ib.  to  vl\u>t  tt)j  1p.vpvn\%  iv  f  6 
M/aijj.   Philostr.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  vii.,  §  8, 

t  Strab.  p.  645,  cp.  mryol  6fpp.aL  iv  *1«n^f,  As  tri  koX  vvv  'Ayafttuvovtlovs  koXoxhtiv  ol 
'Xp.vpvav  QiKovvrtr  knixovai  8i  olfiai  rtrrapdKovra  trrdSia  tow  thrrcoT,  *tol  ivTfwri  it©t« 
turrois  <dxfid\vra  *pivy\  Mvena,  Philostr.,  Heroic.  iL,  p.  160. 
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35.  Villages  in  the  valley  of  Smyrna,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
(1)  Karina ;  a  woman  ex  vico  Carina  in  prison  at  Smyrna,  v.  Acta  Pionii 
in  Act.  Sanct,  Feb.  1,  p.  44.  It  seems  impossible  to  understand  here  the 
town  on  the  Mysian  coast,  north  of  Atarneus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
7,  42,  and  Pliny,  IT.  N.,  5,  30. 

(2)  Phlebia  (perhaps  Flavia)  may  bo  the  baths  of  Agamemnon.  The 
Emperor  Theodore  Lascaris  II.  left  Nymphaion  in  the  spring,  and  after 
passing  some  days  Iv  to«  <I>Ac/?iois,  went  to  Klyzomene  (i.e.  Klazomenai)  ; 
at  this  place  the  Emperors  were  accustomed  to  pass  a  good  part  of  the 
spring  after  leaving  Nymphaion,  as  the  place  offered  a  fine  open  grass- 
covered  plain,  watered  with  abundant  sources  (icaTappvros  8c  Tvy^avci 
vSoo-iv),  and  with  numerous  villages  and  cities  close  at  hand.' 

(3)  Periklystra  is  now  called  Bunar  Bashi ;  it  was  a  summer  resi- 
dence of  John  Vatatzes,  and  Nymphaion  was  his  winter  residence. 
When  he  was  sick  at  Nymphaion  he  went  to  Smyrna  to  pray  to  the 
Christ  of  Smyrna.  The  prayers  which  he  addressed  to  the  deity  of 
Smyrna  brought  him  no  relief.    He  stayed  at  Periklystra  in  a  tent.f 

(4)  Zeleia  and  (5)  Sykai  are  mentioned  in  an  inscription  published 
in  Le  Bas-Waddington,  1534. 

3G.  Magnesia  became,  in  later  Byzantine  time,  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  Western  Anatolia.  In  early  Christian  time  it  boasted  a  martyr 
Charalampius,  whose  story,  laid  in  the  time  of  Severus,  is  devoid  of  local 
colour  and  historical  verisimilitude  (Act.  Sanct.,  Feb.  10).  Its  Turkish 
coins,  with  the  legend  "  moneta  que  fit  in  Manglasia,"  are  known. 

37.  AigalJ  The  territory  of  Aigai  must  have  been  very  wide.  It 
extended  from  Myrina  and  Kyme  on  the  west  to  Apollonis  and  Magnesia 
on  the  east ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Pergamos, 
and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Temnos.  In  the  'Bulletin  de  Correspon- 
dance  Hellenique,'  1887,  MM.  Lechat  and  Radet  have  been  led  into  error 
through  not  distinguishing  between  the  town  and  the  territory.  They 
have  discovered  a  sepulchral  inscription  at  a  village  Mafullar  Keui,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Aigai  and  Apollonis,  which  mentions  that  copies 
are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  Aigai  (as  tho  city  of  which  the  deceased 
ranked  as  citizens,  though  they  lived  in  a  village)  and  of  Pergamos  (as 
the  seat  of  the  conventus).  On  the  evidence  of  this  text  they  seek  to 
move  Aigai  from  Nemrud  Kalesi,  and  to  fix  it  at  a  village  Sari  Tcham, 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  Mafullar.  They  lay  stress  on  the  vague 
statements  of  Strabo  that  Magnesia  was  not  distant  (ovk  avuScv)  from 
Temnos  and  Aigai,  and  of  Suidas  that  Aigai  was  near  Magnesia  and 
Smyrna ;  but  they  place  no  value  on  the  more  numerous  authorities 

*  Georg.  Acropol.,  p.  187. 

t  Acropol.,  p.  91,  cp.  110,  htut  T«p  <W<r«  itpoaKw^a^  Xpurrj  and  r6xos  Si  itrrtv 
olnot  iyy<>*  ™  ™?f  Xpiprnt  Stk  rb  woKKoh  ro7s  Siaai  *tptKk{>(*<r6cu  oBtm  *«j  Karorofia- 

X  Aigaiai  is  tbe  most  correct  form. 
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who  expressly  oonnoct  Aigai  with  the  Aeolic  cities  of  the  coast,  and 
they  do  not  even  quote  the  most  valuable  testimony  about  Aigai,  viz. 
tho  statement  of  Galen  *  that  Aigai  bordered  on  Myrina  and  Porporine 
on  Pergamos.  1  lay  no  stress,  after  this  testimony,  on  Stephanus  (Atyat 
«v  Mvppivri),  nor  on  Wesseling's  excellent  and  certain  emendation  of 
Suidas,  vkrpriov  Mayv»^rtas  koL  Mvptvt}?.  The  light-heartedness  with 
which  recent  writers  discuss  the  topography  of  Asia  Minor  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  tho  greatest  evils  that  research  in  Asia  Minor  has 
to  contend  with.t.  Every  one  thinks  that  he  can  take  a  few  re- 
ferences from  his  predecessor  and  contradict  him,  and  in  so  doing 
frequently  wastes  pages  of  his  useless  dissertation  and  pages  of  the 
necessary  confutation.  While  the  proof  that  Aigai  was  situated  at 
Nemrud  Kalesi  is  not  yet  quite  complete,  the  proof  that  it  is  either 
there  or  in  that  neighbourhood  is  complete. 

38.  Perperine  is  fixed  on  the  coast  on  the  borders  of  Pergamos,  by 
the  passage  of  Galen  quoted  under  Aigai,  and  other  references. 
Schuchhardt  has  specified  the  exact  situation  at  Bergas.  It  is  gene- 
rally called  Theodosiopolis  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists.  A  very  large 
number  of  places  were  named  after  Theodosius  during  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  many  others  bear  the  names  of  members  of  his  family.  J 

39.  Khliara.  Its  approximate  situation  is  shown  by  a  wonderful 
march  of  the  Turkish  chief  Tchineit.  Leaving  Lopadion  in  the  first 
watch  of  the  night  with  a  few  followers,  Tchineit  rode  all  night  over 
hill  and  plain,  till  in  the  morning  he  reached  the  Lydian  frontier 
about  Khliara  and  Thyatoira  (ev  tois  /xcpecri  tois  irpos  ra  XXitpa  >cai 
0varc(f)a) ;  at  the  third  hour  he  crossed  the  Hermos,  and  reached 
Smyrna  about  nightfall.  §  In  this  hurried  ride  he  certainly  took  the 
shortest  road,  and  at  the  point  where  he  entered  Lydia  Khliara  and 
Thyateira  were  the  nearest  cities.  The  account  is  obviously  exaggerated, 
for  the  distance  from  Lopadion  to  the  Hermos  could  not  be  traversed 
between  evening  and  next  day  at  the  third  hour.  The  dretanoe  between 
the  Hermos  and  Smyrna  is  about  ten  hours  of  the  modern  reckoning, 
and  to  this  Tchineit  requires  the  time  between  the  third  hour  and 
sunset,  about  nine  hours.  The  distance  from  Lopadion  to  the  Hermos 
must  be  quite  forty  hours.  Still  tho  route  is  trustworthy,  though  the 
time  is  not  correct,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  whole  day  is  to  be  added, 
Wo  may  f  el  confident  that  his  route  was  either  by  Balikesri,  Soma, 
and  Kirk  A  ;atch,  or  by  Boghaditch  and  Gelembe ;  but  in  either  case 

*  wtpl  tvxvfilas,  p.  358,  ed.  Easil :  I  quote  from  Weaseling. 

t  S.  Rcinach  and  Bchuchhardt  have  already  taken  the  correct  side  against 
MM.  Lcchat  and  Radet  (see  Addenda). 

%  One  of  these,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  list,  is  Arradiopolis  of  Caria :  ticrtat  Si 
ko)  trtpar  n6Kiv  iw'  iySftart  tow  ulov  avrov,  rb  irp\p  BtpyovKiov  \ryop4rri,  Cedren.  i.  568. 
In  Hierocles  Bargylia  seems  to  be  concealed  under  either  Marcianopolis  or  Anastasiopolis 
The  Notitisj  give  it  under  its  original  name. 

§  Dumb,  p.  174. 
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the  expression  "  Khliara  and  Thyatira "  suggests  that  Kirk  Agatch  is 
Kbliara,  for  Ak  Hisar  and  Kirk  Agatch  form  a  natural  pair  to  defino 
the  frontier. 

Another  passage  fixes  Khliara  still  more  certainly.  In  a.d.  1306 
Roger  marched  up  the  Kaikos  valley  to  Germe,  and  thence  by  Khliara 
to  Philadelphia.*  There  is  no  doubt  he  went  by  the  direct  road,  as 
Philadelpheia  was  in  extreme  danger ;  his  road  would  then  lead  through 
Kirk  Agatch  and  Ak  Hisar,  i.e.  Khliara  and  Thyateira. 

The  situation  of  Khliara  beside  Nakrasa  might  suggest  rather  that  it 
belonged  to  Lydia,  but  there  was  much  uncertainty  about  the  dependence 
of  the  cities  in  this  neighbourhood.  Ducas  (p.  174)  mentions  that  it 
was  on  the  Lydian  frontier.  A  town  still  further  east,  Kalanta  or 
Kalanda,  is  assigned  to  Asia  in  Concil.  Trull.,  a.d.  692,f  while  Hierocles 
gives  it  to  Hellespontus  as  Skelenta  (i.  e.  efe  KdAan-a),  and  the  Notitiae 
include  it  under  one  bishop  with  Stratonicea  in  Lydia.  It  is  probably 
the  modern  Seledik. 

40.  Assos  takes  its  modern  name  Behram  from  a  Byzantine  officer 
Machram,  whose  history  is  told  by  George  Pachymeres,  ii.  p.  438. 
Ducas  mentions  Maxpdfiiov  as  the  name  of  Assos  (p.  332). 

41.  Gargara,  a  few  miles  east  of  Assos,  has  been  discussed  in  an 
admirable  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke  (Amer.  Journ.  Arch.,  1888). 

42.  The  conventus  of  Ephesos  includes— 

•Metropolis.^  Magnesia  ad  Mieandrum. 

Notion.  Tralleis  ('Caisarienses). 

Kolophon.  Nyssa. 

•Dies  Hieron.  *Mastaura. 

♦Hypaipa.  'Brioula. 

•Kaystriani  (with  their  cities).  *[Mysomaoedones]. 

•Kilbiani  (with  their  cities).  Neapolis. 

Teira.  Priene. 

The.  name  Mysomacedones  is  certainly  false,  for  no  city  on  the  north 
side  of  Mount  Tmolos  is  included  in  the  conventus  of  Ephesos ;  the 
true  reading  is  doubtless  some  city  of  the  Kaystros  valley  or  of  the 
Maunder  valley,  where  there  was  a  Macedonian  colony. 

43.  Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  a  conventus ;  Pliny  mentions  that  most 
of  the  cities  of  Aeolis  belonged  to  it,  and  also  Magnesia  and  the  Hyrcani. 
We  may  attempt  to  complete  the  list — 

*  K&trrtvOtv  XXiapit  SitkOitr  koI  T&AAa  tJ)v  iwl  +i\a&*\$tlas  tmrtvSty  ArxaVwi 
Kivivrtvowav.  Aulas  is  the  only  other  place  named  before  ho  reached  Philadelpheia, 
and  its  exact  distance  is  not  given,  Georg.  Pach.,  ii.,  42G  ff.  Anna,  ii.,  pp.  252,  2G5, 
280.   Nicetas  Chon.,  p.  194,  puts  Khliara  in  Asia. 

f  Unless  Le  Quien  is  right  in  altering  KaXayruy  to  KoAo^ewv. 

X  Names  meutioned  by  Pliny  in  his  list  of  the  conventus  are  asterisod.  On  the 
interpretation  of  Cassarienses  as  Tralleis,  Bee  under  Lydia. 
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Leuke.  Magnetos  a  Sipylo. 

Phokaia.  Macedones  Hyrcani. 

Kyme.  Klazoraenai. 
Myrina  Sebastopolis  (?).  Erythrai. 

Larissa.  Lebedos. 

Neonteichos.  Teos. 

Temnos.  Nymphaion. 

It  is  possible  that  Kolophon  should  be  added  to  the  list,  but  not  Aigai. 
This  list  shows  that  the  country  from  about  Myrina  to  Teos  and  inland 
all  round  the  skirts  of  Sipylo*  was  attached  to  Smyrna.  No  city  that 
belongs  to  another  conventus  can  be  placed  within  these  limits,  hence, 
for  example,  M.  Fontrier  and  M.  Foucart  *  err  iu  restoring  an  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  Mostenoi  and  placing  that  peoplo  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Hermos  about  Iladjilar. 

44.  The  conventus  of  Pergamos  includes  (names  mentioned  by  Pliny 
aro  asterised) : 

Elaia.  *Pcrpereni. 

Aigai.  *Tiareni. 

•Mosteni  (Mossyni  in  Pliny).  *Hierolophienses  [Hierocrcsarienses  ?]. 

*Mygdones.  *Hermokapelia. 

'Bregmeni.  *Attaleia. 

•Hierocomcta).  *Ateenses  (Putecnscs,  Panteenses). 
♦Apollonis.  Pitana. 
•Thyatira.  Nakrasa. 
Akrasos .  Straton  i  kaia-Had  rianopolis. 

Tiareni,  Mygdones,  and  Bregmeni  are  false  names.  Ateenses  aro 
the  people  of  Ataia,  which  should  be  placed  where  Kiepert  erroneously 
has  Attaleia.t  Hiorokometai  aro  the  inhabitants  of  some  village  beside 
an  important  temple  called  Uiera  Kome,  a  common  title. 

43.  The  conventus  of  Adramyttion  includes  : 

•Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum.         *  Macedones  Asculacrc. 
•Erezii  (read  Argizii).  'Polichnrei. 
•Milotopolis.  *Pionita). 
*Poemaneni.  *Hellespontii. 
*Cilices  Mandacadeni.  <  'yzicos. 

•Abretteni. 

Cyzioos  was  according  to  Marquardt  a  conventus  for  the  district 
along  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad ;  it  is  so  important  a  city  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  it  was  dependent  on  the  unimportant  Adramyttion. 
But  Pliny  takes  no  notice  of  it,  and  gives  the  Hellespontii  under 
Adramyttion.   Miletopolis  and  Poimanenon  would  naturally  be  expected 

*  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1887,  p.  90  ff. 

t  I  tbiuk  this  i«  better  than  to  take  the  variant  Pnternscs  an.l  correct  it  to 
Pitancnsea. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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to  be  under  the  conventus  of  Cyzicos  if  there  was  one ;  but  Pliny  places 
them  under  Adramyttion.  Marquardt's  quotation  from  Aristides  may 
prove  either  that  tho  conventus .  of  Adramyttion  was  subdivided  after 
Pliny's  time,  or  that  tho  meetings  of  this  conventus  were  sometimes 
held  at  Cyzicos.  Similarly,  Kibyra,  which  was  originally  far  more 
important  than  Laodiceia,  was  in  the  same  conventus  with  it,  and  the 
courts  were  usually  held  at  Laodiceia. 

46.  The  conventus  of  Sardis  includes  the  following  (names  mentioned 
by  Pliny  being  asterised)  : 

*Philadolpheia.  *Maionia. 

*Tripolis-Antoniopolis.  Satala. 

•Apollonos  Hieron.  Saittai. 

*Mesotimolos.  Silandos. 

Tmoleitai.  Bagis. 

Blaundos.  Tabala. 

Sala.  Daldis(?). 

Tralla.  *Kadoeni  Macedones. 

Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis.  Loreni  (Gordeni?). 

Grimenothyrai-Trajanopolis. 

Ankyra.  Synaos. 

B.  Citiks  and  Bishoprics  of  Lydia. 

1.  The  lists  of  the  province  Lydia  are  a  puzzle  as  yet  unsolved.  The 
remarkable  discoveries  of  M.  Fontrier,  of  Smyrna,  supplemented  by  MM. 
Radet  and  Leohat,*  have  only  rendered  the  character  and  order  of  the 
lists  more  puzzling  than  before. 

The  order  of  tho  first  five  bishoprics  suggests  a  connection  between 
Hiorocles  and  the  ecclesiastical  lists,  but  the  former  omits  Sala,  Hyrcanis, 
Blaundoe,  Daldis,  and  Stratonikaia,  which  the  latter  give ;  and  Julian- 
opolis  in  Hierocles  perhaps  is  the  name  of  Silandos  of  the  Notitire.  The 
connection  between  Hierocles  and  tho  ecclesiastical  lists,  then,  is  not 
nearly  so  close,  if  it  does  exist,  as  in  Asia.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
numerous  omissions  in  Hierocles  cannot  be  explained  by  his  having  used 
a  list  of  the  cities  of  Lydia  compiled  for  purposes  of  government.  I 
long  entertained  the  view,  suggested  I  think  somewhere  by  M.  Wad- 
dington,  that  Hierocles  need  as  hiB  authority  the  government  lists  of 
cities  in  each  province,  but  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  renounce  this 
view.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  government  list  would  omit 
five  cities,  all  striking  coins  under  the  empire,  and  all  bishoprics  both 
in  the  fifth  century  and  in  later  times.  I  had  also  entertained  tho  idea 
that  Sala  Daldis  and  Blaundos,  f  being  on  tho  eastern  frontier,  might 

*  M.  Fontrii'r's  work,  published  first  in  the  Smyrna  Movauor,  is  more  generally 
accessible  in  M.  Foucai  t's  account,  published  in  '  Bulletin  de  Correspondancc  Uellc- 
nique,'  1887. 

Daldis  being  Thcodosin  and  Blaundos  Fulcherianopolis. 
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have  been  included  by  the  civil  lists  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  and  there- 
fore been  omitted  by  TTierocles  from  Lydia,  and  that  Stratonikaia,  which 
is  near  the  northern  frontier,  actually  was  mentioned  by  Iliorocles 
(following  the  government  distribution),  in  Ilellespontus,  under  the 
corruption  Eios  TpaSos.  But  even  setting  asido  the  uncertainty  of  this 
identification,  I  have  found  myself  forced,  by  closer  study  of  the  frontier 
line,  to  the  view  that  all  these  cities  were  included  in  the  province 
Lydia.*  The  only  possible  view  seems  to  be  that  the  list  of  Hierocles 
has  been  mutilated  and  dislocated,  so  that  it  has  reached  us  both  im- 
perfect and  out  of  order.  We  should  then  be  able  to  understand  why  it 
violates  the  geographical  order  so  much,  while  in  general  his  lists  follow 
it  so  closely. 

2.  Sardis  is  an  old  Lydian  word  meaning  year,  as  Joannes  Lydus 
says  (p.  39).  Its  coins  mention  Zeus  Lydios,  and  Men  Askenos,  who  is 
obviously  the  same  as  the  common  Phrygian  Askaenos. 

3.  Philadelphia  was  certainly  founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus. 
Joannes  Lydus  (p.  45)  says  it  was  founded  by  Egyptians,  but  this 
statement  is  probably  due  to  an  erroneous  connection  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  It  was  called  a  "Little  Athens"  on  account  of  its 
festivals  and  temples.  Its  hot  springs  are  mentioned,!  and  are  still 
much  used.  It  was  a  great  nnd  warlike  city  in  the  later  Byzantine 
time,  when  it  was  a  frontior  fortress  against  the  Turks.J 

Its  coins  sometimes  read  <£AABI  4>IAAAEA$EnN,  showing  that  for 
some  time  it  bore  the  epithet  Flavia  or  Flaviopolis  in  honour  of  the 
Flavian  emperors.  The  coins  also  mention  an  alliance  with  the  unknown 
people  'O/xoTctpot. 

4.  Tbipolib  also  bore  tho  name  Antoniopolis,  as  Pliny  mentions.  It 
mentions  on  its  coins  the  goddess  Leto,  the  games  Letoia  Pythia,  and 
the  river  Maiander. 

5.  Thtateiba  was  originally  called  Pelopeia  and  Semiramis.  It  was 
peopled  with  a  Macedonian  military  colony  by  the  Seleucid  kings  in 
the  third  century.  Its  coins  and  inscriptions  mention  Artemis 
Boreitene  and  Apollo  Tyrimnaios. 

These  first  four  cities  lie  on  the  important  road  described  under  Asia, 
and  it  might  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  both  Hierocles  and  the  Notiti» 
place  them  first;  but  theso  lists  also  agree  in  putting  Saittai  fifth,  which 
must  be  due  to  imitation. 

G.  Saittai  retains  its  name  as  Sidas  (i.  e.  Saittas)  Kale.    It  names 

*  Even  assuming  tliat  this  view  is  correct,  wc  should  still  have  to  explain  why 
Sola,  &c,  are  omitted  from  the  Phrygian  list.  Tho  only  explanation  would  bo  that 
Hierocles  was  there  under  tho  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists,  and  hence  omitted 
Sala,  &c.,  in  both  cases.   So©  below,  §  41. 

t  Joan.  Lyd.,  pp.  75,  349,  where  he  also  speaks  of  the  hot  springs  of  Laodiceia  and 
Ilierapolis. 

X  'Eirl  tV  *i\a&t\<pov  o^/kcto-  ptylory  Si  afrri)  *6\it  Kot  wo\vdy9pv*os  Kal  &v\l{t<r6cu 
StSvrt)n.4vovs  oiKfropai  (xov<ra  *al  n&Kiora  ro^tlay  itrKovrrat.    Goorg.  Acropol.,  p.  111. 
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the  rivers  Hyllos  and  Hermos  on  its  coins.  Near  it  was  a  fortress 
Magidion,  which  became  important  in  the  later  Byzantine  time,  and 
should  be  readily  found  (r.  Georg.  Acropol.,  p.  30).  It  mentions  (Men) 
Aziottenos  on  its  coins. 

7.  Atjbeliopolis  and  Perikome  *  have  been  placed  in  Mount  Tmolos 
(see  Asia). 

8.  Julia  Gobdos  is  still  called  Gordiz.  It  has  alliance  coins  with 
Eadoi. 

9.  Tballei8  and  Sala  I  conjecture  to  be  a  pair  of  cities  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lydia,  adjoining  Phrygia.  The  coins  of  Sala  mark 
it  as  under  the  influence  of  the  Laodicean  coinage,  and  moreover 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  Phrygia,  near  Tripolis  and  Laodiceia,  which  he 
assigns  to  Lydia.  I  therefore  place  Sala  at  Alamsalam,  10  or  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Bulladan,  and  Trallois  (or  as  some  lists  give  it,  Tralla)  at 
the  site  discovered  by  Hamilton  east  of  Gone.  On  the  name  Tralleis, 
see  Asia. 

10.  Sala.  The  omission  of  Sala  by  Hicrocles  is  difficult  to  account 
for :  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  error  of  the  scribe,  due  to  the  number  of 
similar  names  in  the  list,  Tralla,  Attalia,  Satala.  We  cannot  look 
for  it  under  the  temporary  title  Julianopolis,  for  that  name  denotes 
Silandos.  On  coins  it  bears  the  epithet  Domitianopolis,  and  it  mentions 
the  HP«2  ANTIN002. 

Sala  is  omitted  by  Le  Quien,  but  the  following  bishops  of  Sala  are 
recorded  (1)  Noumenius  Helenopolis  Lydiae,  Cone.  Ephes.,  431  a.i>. 
Le  Quien  invents  a  bishopric  Ilelenopolis  of  Lydia ;  but  Helenopolis  is 
only  a  bad  rendering  of  rifc  SaA^vwv  ttoAcus.  (2)  Anatolius  Selienorum, 
a.d.  458,  is  attributed  by  Le  Quien  to  Silandos;  but  Silandi  or  Silandcn- 
sium  is  a  violent  alteration  :  road  Salenorum.  (3)  Michael  Salorum  is 
attributed  by  Le  Quien  to  Satala. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Sala  and  Tralleis  were  included  in  one 
bishopric  :  none  of  the  signatures  aro  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis. 

11.  Silandos  is  understood  to  have  retained  its  name  as  Selendi. 
The  identification  cannot  be  called  certain,  for  the  name  Selendi  occurs 
elsewhere,  as  e.g.  in  the  Hermos  valley  at  Hieroctesareia,  and  in  the 
Kaikos  valley,  east  of  Kirk  Agatch.  Moreover,  Silandos  names  the 
Hermos  on  its  coins,  while  Selendi  is  on  a  different  stream,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hermos,  at  a  point  far  from  the  main  river.f  It  is  apparently 
disguised  in  Hierocles  as  Julianopolis.  Still  the  territory  of  Selendi 
must  have  extended  to  the  Phrygian  frontier  on   the  east  and 

*  Often  written  Perikope:  Perikomma,  as  the  lists  of  Cone.  Nic.  II.  give  it,  is 
perhaps  the  correct  form. 

f  Saittai,  on  tho  Hyllos,  names  both  Hyllos  and  Hermos  on  its  coins ;  but  it  is  a 
little  nearer  the  Hermos  than  Selendi  is,  and  its  territory  must  have  extended  to  the 
Hermos  on  the  south,  while  Tabala  perhaps  separates  Selendi  from  the  Hermos.  Yet 
Selendi-Silandos  must  bo  pronounced  a  Tory  tempting  identification,  like  Seledik- 
Kalanda  in  the  Kaikos  valley. 
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north-east  towards  Kadoi,  and,  therefore,  would  touch  the  upper 
Hennoe. 

This  second  group,  6  to  11,  is  given  by  Hierocles  almost  in  the 
reverse  order  of  the  Notitise,  except  that  Gordos  is  omitted  and  added 
at  the  end  of  the  list  as  an  afterthought.  In  the  rest  of  the  list  no 
resemblance  whatever  can  be  detected. 

12.  Maiomia  retains  its  name  as  Menye,  as  Hamilton  observed. 
Opsikion  is  the  modern  Koula :  the  latter  is  quoted  as  the  Turkish  name 
by  Georgius  Pachymeres  (ii.  435),  and  the  former  is  mentionod  by 
Georgius  Acropolita  (p.  30).  Zeus  Olympios  is  mentioned  on  coins  of 
Maionia. 

13.  It  will  be  convenient  to  add  a  word  here  about  tbe  modern 
Koula.  There  is  now  at  Koula  an  inscription  erected  by  Kokmptiv  y 
KOTouaa.  The  resemblance  of  this  name  Koloo  to  the  modern  Koula  led 
Wagener,  who  first  saw  and  published  tho  inscription,  to  say  that  Koula 
is  the  modern  form  of  Koloe.  Tsakyrogloe,  in  publishing  the  inscription 
independently,  drew  the  same  inference :  he  was  aware  *  that  tho 
owners  of  tho  stone  say  they  brought  it  from  a  place  far  away  to 
the  north,  but  the  coincidence  of  names  seemed  too  remarkable,  and 
he  disbelieved  their  evidenoe.  The  coincidence  of  names,  however, 
is  quite  accidental ;  the  name  Koula  is  a  good  Turkish  name,  which  was 
used  even  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Pachymeres.  It  is  tho  name, 
meaning  11  fortress,"  which  they  applied  to  the  strong  fortress  called  by 
earlier  Byzantine  writers  Opsikion.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  the  owners  of  the  stone,  whom  I  have  questioned 
on  the  subject.  It  was  found  in  the  district  of  Kara  Tash,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains  (probably  part  of  the  ancient  Temnos) 
which  separate  Synaos  (Simav)  from  the  Katakekaumene,  eight  hours 
north  of  Koula.  Kara  Tash  produces  madder  root  in  great  abundance, 
and  Koula,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  tho  carpet  manufacture, 
formerly  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  district  where  the  root  was 
found.  In  recent  time  bad  but  cheap  European  dyes  are  used  in  place 
of  the  fine  but  troublesome  native  colours,  and  the  people  of  Koula  have 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  Kara  Tash,  while  the  district  of  Kara  Tash 
is  ruined.f  In  the  time  when  the  trade  in  madder-root  was  brisk,  one 
of  the  Koula  Greeks  brought  back  this  stone  with  him.  The  name 
Koloe,  therefore,  belongs  not  to  Koula  but  to  some  village  in  the  Kara 
Tash  district.  Such  is  the  evidence,  and  we  must  follow  it,  instead  of 
turning  aside  into  the  fanciful  path  of  etymological  similarity. 

14.  Apollokos  Hiebon  struck  imperial  coins  with  the  legend 
AIIOAAONIEPEITON.  Tho  only  clue  to  its  situation,  besides  tho  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  conventus  of  Sardis,  lies  in  its  being  in  later 

*  I  conversed  with  him  on  my  first  visit  to  Koula. 

t  The  people  of  Kara  Tash,  in  one  of  whose  villages  I  stayed  a  night  in  18S4, 
enquired  of  me  what  the  reason  was  why  their  madder  was  no  longer  wanted. 
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Byzantine  lists  includod  in  tho  same  bishopric  with  Aetos,  which,  there- 
fore, may  bo  understood  to  bo  a  fortress  that  roso  to  importance  in  tho 
Turkish  wars.  Now  Aetos  is  mentioned  on  the  march  of  the  Germans 
under  Frederick,  in  a.d.  1190,  from  Philadelphia  to  Laodiccia.*  It  is, 
therefore,  very  probable  that  Apollonos  Hieron  is  at  the  uppor  end  of 
the  plain  of  Philadelpheia,  and  Aetos  a  fort  commanding  the  pass  across 
the  mountains  to  tho  Lykos  valley. 

15.  Tho  Hyrcani  and  Mosteni  were  two  neighbouring  peoples  in  tho 
middlo  Hermos  valley.  The  general  indications  are  qxiite  sufficient  to 
place  them  between  Magnesia,  Sardis,  and  Thyateira ;  but  the  discoveries 
of  M.  Fontrier  of  Smyrna  have  given  additional  epigraphic  evidence  to 
localise  them  along  the  Hermos  on  the  east  side  of  the  Magnesian  terri- 
tory. They  were  neighbouring  peoples,  if  any  stress  can  be  laid  on  tho 
phrase  of  Tacitus,  Ann.,  2,  47.  This  part  of  the  Hermos  valley  was 
called  tho  Hyrcanian  plain,  from  the  colonists  settled  there  by  the 
Persian  kings.  One  of  the  Hyrcanian  villages  was  called  Aap«iovKw/ii/,t  and 
tho  plain  was  called  sometimes  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  sometimes  Kvpov 
IlcStW  (Strab.,  pp.  627,  629).  This  explanation  assumes  that  Cyrus's 
colonists  were  anastatai,  according  to  a  frequent  custom  of  the  oriental 
sovereigns. 

16.  Tho  Mosteni  were  in  the  convontus  of  Pergamos,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  soaght  on  the  north  side  of  tho  Hyrcani,  who  were  in  the 
convontus  of  Smyrna.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  about  them  :  tho 
reference  of  Tacitus  shows  that  they  were  neighbours  of  the  Hyrcani, 
and  they  must  therefore  be  placed  between  them  and  Apollonis,  perhaps 
at  Sari  Tcham.  They  sometimes  bear  on  coins  the  title  KAICAPEfiN 
and  AYAQN.  The  epithet  Caesareia,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  the  city,  might  perhaps  suggest  that  the  Coesareia  which 
Pliny  gives  in  the  conveutus  of  Ephesos  might  be  tho  city  of  tho 
Mosteni.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  impossible,  for  Pliny's  Caesareia  is 
more  probably  Tralleis,  and  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  that  any  part  of 
the  Hermos  valley  belonged  to  the  convent  us  of  Ephesos;  moreover 
Pliny  distinctly  includes  tho  Mossy ni  in  tho  conventus  of  Pergamos, 
and  this  name,  Mossyni,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  coins, 
M022INC2K,  seems  to  denote  certainly  the  Mosteni.  This  evidence 
seems  stronger  than  the  restoration  M[osteni]  given  by  M.  Fontrier  in 
an  inscription  of  Tchoban  Isa.J  and  followed  by  M.  Foucart  and  Dr. 
Schuchhardt.  Moreover,  even  admitting  the  restoration,  it  cannot  bo 
reckoned  a  certain  proof  that  the  Mosteni  were  south  of  tho  Hermos. 

Schuchhardt,  in  his  excellent  paper,§  supposes  that  there  was  a 

*  Nicet  Chon.,  p.  539.    Another  Aetos  in  Thrace,  Nic.  Bry ,  p.  149. 
t  Wrongly  referred  to  Magnesia  by  M.  Foucurt,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1885,  p.  398 ; 
1887,  p.  79. 

X  Tchoban  Isa,  i.e.  Shepherd  Jesus,  a  anions  but  not  uncommon  Turkish  name. 
§  Athenische  Mittheilungen,  1888,  p.  L 
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colony  of  Macedonian  veterans  among  the  Mosteni.  The  inferenco  from 
Tacitus's  words  indeed  is  not  quite  convincing,  and  there  is  no  other 
evidence.  M.  Foncart  speaks  of  "  plusieurs  monnaies  portant  la  legendc 
MoarqvCv  MokcSoW,"  but  he  should  not  on  this  point  have  accepted  the 
evidence  of  a  traveller  who  got  a  hasty  glance  at  certain  coins  :  no  coins 
with  such  a  legend  are  known.  The  contrast  drawn  by  Schuchhardt 
himself  between  the  coins  of  the  Mosteni  and  the  Hyrcani  suggests  that 
the  former  had  more  of  the  native  Anatolian  character,  while  the  latter 
were  more  Greek  in  character.  The  words  of  Tacitus,  "  quique  Mosteni 
ant  Macedones  Hyrcani  vocautur,"  (Ann.  ii.  47),  may  very  well  be 
explained  as  "  the  peoples  who  bear  the  name  of  Mosteni  or  of  Macedonian 
Hyrcani."  • 

The  Hyrcanian  plain,  then,  is  that  through  which  the  nermos  flows, 
between  the  territory  of  Sardis  on  the  east  and  of  Magnesia  on  the 
west.  The  Hyrcani  inhabited  both  sides  of  the  Hormos,  and  the 
Mosteni  adjoined  them  on  the  north-western  frontier. 

Asynkritos,  bishop  of  Hyrcania,  martyred  on  April  8th,  perhaps 
belonged  to  this  city,  and  not  to  the  country  Hyrcania. 

17.  Dareioukome,  Okmoita,  and  Tyanolla,  were  three  villages  of  the 
Hyrcani  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hermos,  known  only  from  the  inscrip- 
tions discovered  by  M.  Fontrier  of  Smyrna.  They  are  referred  to 
Magnesia  by  M.  Foucart,  who  has  republished  them  in  the  Bulletin  do 
Corresp.  Hell.,  1885,  pp.  394  ff.  (cp.  Bulletin,  1887,  p.  79,  note).  But 
the  evidence  of  locality  is  conclusive  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
Magnesia,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  mention  a  stepha- 
nephoros :  this  magistracy  is  often  found  on  Hyrcanian,  but  never  on 
Magnesian  coins.  Tho  only  doubt  that  can  exist  is  about  Ormoita.  The 
inscription  of  Ormoita  is  in  honour  of  Tib.  Claudius  Kleitianos  :  now  the 
family  of  Kleitianos  seems  to  bo  Magnesian,  for  a  strategos  of  that  name 
is  mentioned  on  Magnesian  coins  of  Alexander  Severus,  i.e.  not  later 
than  235,  and  another,  Aurelius,  is  mentioned  as  twice  Strategos  under 
Philip,  245-50.  The  older  Kleitianos  also  probably  was  a  Magnesian ; 
he  was  a  man  of  high  standing  through  the  province,  and  was  honoured 
by  the  Hyrcanian  Ormoiteni  for  certain  special  services. 

18,  19.  Akrasos  was  in  the  Kaikos  valley,  and  mentions  the  KAIK02 
on  its  coins.  Its  preciso  situation  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  for  an  Acrasiote  was  buiied  at  Yenije  Keui, 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Thyateira  (Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1887,  p.  176). 
The  two  cities,  Akrasos  with  coins  AKPA2U2THN,  and  Nakrasa  with 
coins  NAKPASEftN  or  NAKPASEITON,  in  the  same  valley,  are  confusing, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  two  is  meant  by  the  corrupt 

•  The  unusual  form  of  expression  is  due  only  to  Tacitus's  love  of  variety  in  a  long 
list  of  names.  Schuchhardt,  in  his  remarks,  appears  not  to  have  remembered  that 
Tacitus  is  giving  a  list  of  twelve  cities,  and  that  two  separate  cities  are  summed  up  by 
him  in  this  clause,  as  is  well  known  from  other  authorities  who  give  the  list. 
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forms  of  tho  ecclesiastical  lists.*  The  following  forms  can  be  dis- 
tinguished : 


Hierocles 

'Axpaffos. 

Ki)pa<rt  (read  Ktpcurt[wy^) 

Notitiiw 

'kKpaaov, 

KtpaWwy,  Katpaatmy. 

or  Atcpatraov, 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  cities  always  appears  in  tho  ethnic, 
the  other  only  in  the  city  name  :  this  is  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  form  in  Hierocles  seems  to  show  that  this  peculiarity  of 
tho  ecclesiastical  lists  was  preserved  by  hiin-t  The  first  syllable  of 
Nakrasa  always  disappears  without  a  trace.  Tho  name  Akrasos  occurs 
in  Phrygia  as  a  plain  on  the  lower  Tembris,  Kpa<r<rov  ttcoW  or  Kpaow. 
Nakrasa  is  marked  by  an  inscription  at  Bakir  on  the  road  Thyatira- 
Nakrasa-Germe-Pergamos,  which  shows  that,  like  Thyateira  and  other 
cities,  it  received  a  Macedonian  colony  in  Seleucid  time. 

Li  para  and  Akrasos  are  included  in  one  bishopric  by  Notitiaj  X., 
XIII.,  but  at  Cone.  Nic.  II.,  Basil  of  Lipara,  Constantine  of  Akrasos, 
and  Michael  of  Keraseis,  were  all  present.  Lipara  was  tberofore  a 
separate  city  from  Akrasos,  and  at  some  period  they  were  united  under 
one  bishop. 

20.  AroLLONis  was  long  known  to  have  been  near  Talamut,  but 
M.  Fontrier  was  tho  first  to  place  the  site  above  doubt.  Strabo  says  it 
was  300  stadia  alike  from  Sardis  and  from  Pergamos,  referring  to  a 
direct  road  between  these  two  cities  by  Apollonis.  Schuchhardt  has,  in 
an  excellent  paper,  shown  that  it  was  probably  originally  named  Doidya, 
that  it  was  made  a  colony  of  Macedonian  soldiers  by  the  Seleucids  about 
270-50  b.c,  and  refounded  as  Apollonis  by  Attalos  II.  soon  after  159  b.c 

21.  Apollonis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  AroixoNiA,  a  city  of  the 
Kaikos  valley  on  the  left  as  one  goes  from  Pergamos  to  the  oast  (Strab., 
p.  625).  This  Apollonia  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Probably  it  was 
a  Pergamenian  refoundation,  and  the  name  Apollonia  J  was  replaced 
after  a  timo  by  the  original  name.  It  lay  high,  probably  on  the  hills  on 
the  north  of  tho  Kaikos  (/irrcojpot?  cKiKtifihrq  roirots). 

22.  Masdyexoi.    A  people  called  Moo-Si^ot  are  mentioned  as  included 

in  the  population  of  the  Pergamenian  kingdom  without  having  full 

rights  of  citizenship.    Tho  citizenship  was  given  to  them,  along  with 

the  Macedonians,  Mysians,  &c,  after  tho  death  of  Attalus  III.§    They  || 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  these  forma  are  mere  corruptions  of  scribes.  In  a  great  many 
cases  they  are  real  indications  of  popular  pronunciations,  though  gross  clerical  errors  also 
exist  among  them. 

t  Compare  2ara\*»y  in  the  list  of  Lydian  cities,  gen.  of  the  ethnic  from  "ZiraXa. 
X  Apollonia  is  a  Pergamenian  city  name  in  Pisidia. 

§  Inscription  (in v.  295)  published  by  Frankel  in  Jahrb.  dcr  kgl.  Preuss.  Eunstsamml., 
ix.  (1887),  p.  84.   I  take  the  reference  from  Schuchhardt,  Athen.  Mittheil.,  1888,  p.  14 
||  Sec  Addkxda. 
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are  probably  Paphlagonian  mercenaries.  The  name  Masdya  may  bo 
with  Doidya;  compare  Mastaura,  Mastusia  (a  hill  near  Smyrna). 

23,  24.  Trakoula  and  Gandeia.  The  later  Notitire  mention  a 
bishopric  of  two  towns,  Gandeia  or  Gaudeia  and  Trakoula.  A  bishop 
of  Trakoula  was  present  at  Cone.  Nicam.  II.  in  787.  No  other  reference 
to  these  places  is  known  to  me.  Trakoula  seems  to  have  retained  its 
name  as  Trakhala,  a  village  and  mountain  near  Soma.  Soma  is  near  the 
site  of  Germe,  a  small  town  which  probably  struck  no  coins,*  and  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists.  Apparently  it  was  sub- 
ordinate to  Trakoula  in  later  Byzantine  time,  and  Gandeia  or  Gaudeia 
was  somewhere  near.  Germe,  however,  seems  to  bo  mentioned  under 
the  name  Karme  by  Anna  Comnena  (see  Bithynia). 

25.  Attaleia  was  originally  named  Agroeira  or  Alloeira  (v.  Steph.) 
It  was  refounded  by  ono  of  the  Pergamenian  Attali.  The  site,  first 
approximately  determined  by  M.  Badet,  has  been  more  accurately 
specified  by  Dr.  Schuchhardt  at  Seljikli  near  Gordtik  Kalesi,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Thyateira  (Athen.  MittheiL,  1888,  p.  13). 

26.  Blaundos  mentions  the  river  ITippourios  on  its  coins.  The  site 
at  Suleimanli  was  proved  by  Hamilton.  The  people  are  called 
Mlaundeis  on  early  coins,  and  Fhlaudeis  in  some  of  the  Notitire.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mysiau 
Blados.f  and  tho  Pisidian  Amblada  or  Amlada.  The  native  form,  involv- 
ing the  syllable  Mlad-  or  Blad-,  was  adapted  to  Greek  pronunciation  by 
various  devices,  giving  such  forms  as  Amilanda,  Ampelada,  Amplada, 
Amlada,  Amblada,  Blandos,  Blaudos,  Blados,  Blaundos,  Phlaudos. 

27.  Klannoudda  is  known  only  from  some  very  rare  coins  of  the 
second  or  first  century  before  Christ,  and  from  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  places  it  35  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  road  to  Akmonia. 
There  is  every  probability  that  we  should  read  40,  and  that  the  site  was 
beside  Ine,  where  there  are  several  inscriptions.  The  reason  why  the 
name  does  not  appear  in  Byzantine  lists  is  either  that  the  place  took  a 
new  name,  or  that  it  was  included  under  another  bishopric ;  the  former 
alternative  seems  impossible,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  town  passed 
under  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  Blaundos,  and  hence  lost  tho 
right  to  strike  coins  under  the  empire. 

28.  Mesotimolos,  has  usually  been  wrongly  identified  with  Tmolos, 
tho  identification  being  aided  by  tho  fact  that  the  Byzantine  lists 
apparently  omit  the  latter,  concealing  it  under  the  name  Aureliopolis. 
A  cluo  to  tho  position  of  Mesotimolos  is  given  by  several  Notitise.f 
which  give  it  as  included  in  the  same  bishopric  with  Blaundos,  though 

*  The  coins  TEPMHNnN  all  perhaps  belong  to  tho  city  near  tho  lako  of  Apollonia. 

t  This  Mysian  Blados,  however,  is  pcrliaps  an  error,  and  Blados  is  really  the  Lydinn 
Blaundos,  see  below,  §  41. 

X  No  confidence  can  be  p'aood  in  such  helleniscd  names;  this  nnrao  seems  more 
plausible,  but  has  no  more  real  character,  than  Thyateira  for  Gvyirtipa,  because 
Seleucus  heard  there  of  his  daughter's  death  (Steph.). 
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most  omit  yroi,  and  turn  a  single  bishopric  into  two.  The  corruption, 
<I>ot/fos  eVio-Kojros  IloAvxaAurSov  t^s  AvStas,  at  Cone.  Seleuc,  359  A.D., 
perhaps  hides  the  double  name.  A  situation  on  the  east  Lydian 
frontier  near  Takmak  is  probable,  to  suit  the  connection  with  Blaundos. 

The  name  Mco-oti/wuAos,  which  is  possibly  the  correct  form,  has  been 
probably  hellenised  in  order  to  suggest  a  moaning.  The  name  of  mount 
Tmolos  occurs  also  as  Timolos  (Ovid,  'Met.',  6,  13),  and  Mesotimolos  was 
understood  as  "  in  the  middle  of  mount  Tmolos."*  But  the  connection 
with  Blaundos  is  fatal  to  this  view.  Probably  the  correct  name  is 
Mysotiinolos,  distinguishing  it  from  the  western  city  Tmolos,  as  the 
Mysian  Timolos.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  name  was  Tomaros, 
and  that  it  struck  rare  coins  with  the  legend  TOMAPHNQN,  one  of 
which  names  a  river  Kissos.  Tomaros  may  have  been  changed  to 
Tumolos  or  Timolos,  or  perhaps  Tomaros  and  Timolos  are  equivalent 
forms :  when  the  name  was  pronounced  Timolos,  the  desire  for  distinc- 
tion produced  the  name  Mwoti/kgAos. 

The  name  Tomaros  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  mountain 
beside  Dodona,  which  has  the  forms  Tmaros,  Tomaros,  and  Tomouros. 

MeBotimolos  then  is  probably  the  name  of  the  city  whose  ruins  lie 
near  the  road  from  Takmak  to  Ushak,  about  four  hours  from  the  former 
on  the  north  sido  of  the  road  ;  and  the  river  beside  them  is  the  Eis608. 
Tmolites  ille  vicauus  (Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  §  3)  was  a  native  of  Tmolos, 
not  of  Mesotimolos ;  Eckhel  wrongly  quotes  it  as  Timolites. 

29.  Hieroc.esareia  has  been  placed  by  M.  Fontrior  beBide  the  villages 
Beiova  and  Sasova,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Thyateira.  The 
cultus  of  Artemis  Persica,  mentioned  on  coins,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  hero  by  Cyrus.  The  same  goddess  was  worshipped  at  Ilypaipa. 
Pausauias  (V.  27)  mentions  some  curious  details  about  the  Magian  priest 
of  the  goddess,  her  spontaneously  flaming  altar,  and  the  religious  invoca- 
tions in  a  strange  language  (cp.  Tac,  Ann.  iii.,  72). 

Lo  Quien  most  unjustifiably  alters  Rufinus  Areopolis,  a.d.  458,  to 
Cossinius  Hierocaesareae.    Rufinus  was  bishop  of  Aureliopolis. 

30.  Thyessos  struck  a  few  coins,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  as  a 
city  of  Lydia.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  older  name  of  Hierocresareia,  as 
the  coins  seem  to  be  of  an  early  date.  The  name  Hierocaosareia  cannot 
be  older  than  Augustus,  and  cannot  be  proved  before  the  earthquake  of 
a.d.  21.    The  oldest  coins  of  Hieroccesareia  are  of  Nero. 

31.  Daldis:  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  situation  of  this  city.  I 
formerly  thought  that  it  might  lie  cast  of  Julia  Gordos  on  the  Phrygian 
frontier,  and  be  included  by  Hierocles  in  Phrygia,  under  the  name  of 
Theodosia,t  but  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  latter  supposition,  for 
Theodosia  is  mentioned  in  Phrygia  at  the  council  of  Constant.  448,  X 

*  See  last  note,  p.  125. 

t  At  the  same  time  I  fancied  that  Blaundos  vraa  by  Hierocles  given  to  Phrygia 
under  the  name  Pulcherianopolis ;  this  idea  also  I  have  reluctantly  given  up. 
X  Also  Thomas  Theodosiopolis  Phrygiac  Pacatianae  in  451  (Labbe,  p.  333). 
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while  Paul  bishop  of  Daldis  signed  the  Epistola  ad  Leonem  Iini>eratoreiii 
from  the  province  of  Lydia,  in  458.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this 
situation  is  correct,  for  it  is  favoured  by  Ptolemy,  who  puts  Kadoi, 
Saittai,  and  Dadaleis  in  a  group  on  the  east  of  Lydia.  Dadaleis  is  a 
corrupt  name,  and  the  easiest  correction  is  Daldis,  which  then  might  bo 
placed  about  Demirdji  Keni.  The  correction,  however,  is  uncertain,  for 
Sa5oA<is  or  ^araAcis  is  perhaps  the  correct  reading  (see  Satala). 

32.  Stratonicea-IIadrianopolis  mentions  the  Kaikos  on  its  coins.  It 
has  been  fixed  near  Seledik  by  M.  Hadet  All  the  ecclesiastical  lists, 
including  Cone.  Chalced.  451,  and  Epistola  ad  Leon.  Imp.  458,  place  it 
in  Lydia.  The  later  Notitire  unite  it  in  the  same  bishopric  with 
Kalanda  or  Kalamos.  Tho  position  of  Kalanda  and  of  Stratonicea,  when 
compared  with  Akrasos  and  Attaleia,  certainly  suggests  that  they  wore 
in  Lydia,  which  probably  included  the  whole  upper  Kaikos  valley,  and 
not  in  Ilellespontus ;  so  that  the  identifications  of  E*'os  TpaSos  in  Helles- 
pontus  as  a  corruption  of  etc  2T/>aTov[iKaiav],  and  of  SkcAcvtu,  in  Helles- 
poutus,  as  cis  KdXavSa,  if  correct,  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  that  these 
cities  were  ever  reckoned  part  of  Hellespontus,  but  must  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  a  serious  dislocation  of  the  text  (see  §  41). 

33.  Kalamos.  This  form  of  tho  name  is  more  usual,  though  the 
Kalanda  of  some  MSS.  of  the  Notitia)  is  probably  a  real  variety,  not  a 
clerical  error ;  the  latter  form  is  perhaps  retained  in  the  modern  Seledik. 
The  references  of  Georgius  Acropolita  are  quite  explicit.  He  speaks  on 
pp.  30  and  194  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  looking  along  a  road  from 
tho  Kaystros  and  Hermos  valley  towards  Constantinople.  Kalamos  is  on 
the  road  south  of  AkhyTaous,  and  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  Theme 
Nookastron,  which  belonged  to  Theodore  Lascaris,  while  Akhyraous  and 
the  Kiminian  mountains  belonged  to  the  Latin  emperor.  The  operations 
of  the  Greek  emperors  were  conducted  chiefly  along  tho  road  by 
AkhyTaous  towards  Poimanenon  and  towards  Miletopolis.  Kalamos  is 
mentioned  on  the  march  of  Frederick  in  the  year  1190  under  the  form 
Kalomon  ;  Muralt  wrongly  identifies  it  with  Sardis. 

March  22-28.    Frederick  crosses  the  Hellespont  at  Gallipoli. 

April  2.    After  three  days'  difficult  road  and  one  day  along  a  grassy 

valley,  the  Crusaders  cross  the  river  Diga  f  (probably 

the  Granikos). 

April  3.  Cross  river  Anelonica  (Angelokomites,  Anna  II.  280) 
with  difficulty. 

April  7.  Reach  the  great  paved  road,  Constantinople  to  Tragonium 
and  Iconium  (at  a  point  between  Miletopolis  and 
Akhyraous) ;  desert  country  in  front. 

April  9.   Enter  the  valley  of  Ascaratana,  i.e.  Akhyraous. 

♦  Bull.  Corr,  Hell.,  1887,  p.  108. 

t  Muralt  takes  this  for  the  Hermos.   After  completing  the  statement  in  the  text,  I 
observe  on  Kiepert'a  map  that  Frederick  took  the  same  road  as  Alexander  tlie  Great. 
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April  14.    Kalomon,*  this  castle  is  found  deserted ;  advance  to 
Thyateira. 

April  21.    Philadelphoia :  two  days  spent  here ;  battle  with  the 

Greeks.    Aotos :  this  point  is  omitted  by  Muralt  (Nic. 

Chon.,  539).    Tripolis  the  Less:  Hierapolis:  battle 

with  the  Greeks. 
April  27.    Laodiceia :  hospitable  reception  by  the  Greeks. 
May     1.    Through  loca  desertissima,  past  lacus  salinarum  (Anava), 

reach  place  ubi  fluvius  Mandra  (Maeander?)  oritur,  f 

Battle. 

May    2.  Sozopolis. 

May     3.    Ginglarion  (Chateau  Cingulaire).     Traverse  the  pass 

where  Manuel  had  been  defeated. 
May    9.    Beside  civitas  Sirma. 
May  18-26.  Iconium. 

May  30.    Laranda.    For  the  details  see  Lycaonia. 
June  10.    Seleuceia  of  Isauria ;  Frederick  is  drowned. 
June  14.  Curca. 
June  21.  Antioch. 

Kalanta  is  mentioned  in  692  as  a  bishopric  of  Asia,  not  of  Lydia : 
this  is  perhaps  a  mere  error. 

34.  Neokastron.  Tho  Theme  Neokastron  is  clearly  identical  with 
the  Hermos  and  the  upper  Kaikos  valleys,  as  is  shown  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Greek  possessions  under  Theodore  Lascaris,  Neokastron, 
Kelbianon  (the  Kaystros  valley),  Khliara  and  Pergamos  (the  lower 
Kaikos  valley),  and  the  fortresses  lying  to  the  side  Magidion  and  Opsikion 
(Saittai  and  Koula).}  Neokastron  begins  from  (i.e.  has  its  northern 
frontier  at)  Kalamos.  Pachymeres  (II.  210,  220)  confirms  this  situation. 
The  origin  of  tho  name  is  mentioned  by  Nicetas  Choniata  (p.  194-5) : 
the  fortresses  restored  by  Manuol  Comnenus  in  tho  twelfth  century, 
viz.,  Khliara,  Pergamos,  and  Adramyttion,  were  styled  as  a  group 
Neokastra.  Another  Neokastron,  which  is  mentioned  by  late  writers,  is 
identical  with  Yeni  Kale  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.§ 

*  So  Muralt :  Tagcnon  calls  it  Caloniora. 

t  Muralt,  following  Nicetas,  makes  the  Crusaders  reach  Philomclion  on  May  1. 
Obviously  either  Philomelion  or  Sozopolis  is  an  error.  It  seems  somewhat  im- 
probable that  Frederick  would  march  by  Philomelion,  and  it  is  impossible  that  after 
his  delay  and  battle  at  Philadelpheia  and  his  battle  at  Hierapolis,  ho  could  rca^h 
Philomelion  on  May  1.  Moreover,  Murolt  quotes  on  April  29,  "  ubi  fluvius  Mandra 
oritur,"  which  obviously  refers  to  the  sources  of  tho  Maaander.  Philomelion  may  be  a 
falso  rendering  of  some  place  between  Apamcia-Celacnro  and  ApoUonia-Sozopolis,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Iconium.  I  have  not  access  to  all  the  authorities,  and  must  rcsorvo 
opinion. 

X  t*  vAcry/ws  iyntlfuva  MaylStd  tc  koI  'O+itcia :  tho  enumeration  is  made  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  looking  to  Constantinople,  and  the  two  fortresses  then  lie  off  to  the 
side  (Georg.  Acropol.,  pp.  30,  195,  cp.  14). 

§  Its  position  is  clearly  defined  in  'Upvutos  Xpoviiciv,  Sathas,  Bibl.  Gr.  Med.  Acv.,  i. 
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35.  Meteoron  is  unknown  to  me  except  in  the  passage  of  Georgius 
Acropolita  just  quoted  (p.  194)  ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  Hermos  valley, 
and  may  possibly  be  the  purely  Byzantine  fortress  Gurduk  Kalcsi,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Thyateira,  near  the  sito  of  Attaleia. 

36.  Satala  still  retains  its  name  as  Sandal,  about  an  hour  to  the 
north-west  of  Eoula,  near  the  Hermos.  The  only  passage  which  gives 
any  clue  to  its  situation  is  in  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  May  27,  p.  G83.  Thera- 
pon,  after  having  been  tortured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ankyra  and 
Synaos,  where  there  was  a  river  A  steles,  was  conducted  to  the  Thrake- 
sian  Theme  along  the  course  of  the  Hermos.  He  passed  through  the 
bishopric  of  Satala,  whore  he  was  put  to  death.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  sure 
of  the  exact  sense,  for  the  writer  of  the  abridgment,  which  is  published, 
did  not  understand  it  very  woll ;  but  apparently  Satala  was  near  the 
Hermos  on  the  road  from  Synaos  to  the  Thrakesian  Theme,  which  is 
true  of  Sandal.* 

The  form  SoraXeW  in  nierocles  is  obviously  derived  from  a  list  of 
bishops. 

The  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Katakekaumene  was  situated  at  Satala ; 
it  was  dedicated  to  a  goddess  and  a  god,  in  whom  we  may  recognise  the 
usual  Anatolian  pair  of  o-vf/Jw/noi  dew,  the  Mother  and  the  Son.  The 
goddess  is  generally  called  Artemis-Anaeitis,  the  former  being  the 
Greek  name  that  seemed  to  suit  best  her  character,  the  latter  being  a 
Persian  term  derived  perhaps  from  the  colonists  settled  in  the  Hermos 
valloy  by  Cyrus ;  but  besides  these,  the  name  Leto  is  also  applied  to 
her,  and  is  perhaps  a  more  genuinely  native  name.  The  god  is  called 
by  many  names,  Men  or  Sabazios,  with  a  variety  of  additional  epithets, 
of  which  Aziottenos  or  Axiottouos  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
widespread,  as  it  occurs  on  coins  of  Saittai  and  on  an  inscription  of 
Bagis,  as  well  as  at  Satala. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Satala,  the  religious  centre  of  the  Katakekau- 
mene, struck  no  coins :  it  probably  continued  to  be  a  mere  village 
attached  to  the  temple,  and  was  not  the  seat  of  a  real  municipal  organi- 
sation. It  is  possible  that  Satala  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
form  AaSaAct?,  corrupted  from  SaSaAci? :  f  but  probably  the  correction 
AaAScis  is  to  be  preferred. 

37.  Tabala  still  retains  its  name  as  Davala,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Hermos,  which  is  mentioned  on  its  coins. 

38.  Bagis  has  been  placed  by  Keppel's  inscriptions  near  Sirghe  on 
the  Hermos.    It  takes  the  epithet  Caosareia  on  coins.    The  site  of  the 

p.  555-70.  It  was  built  by  Mehemet  to  afford  an  alternative  crowing  of  the  Hellespont  to 
that  of  Kflllioupolia,  and  at  the  western  end.  It  is  now  called  Yeni  Kale,  or  Neokastro, 
and  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  Bigeion.  Besides  this,  Alexiopolis  or  Neokastron 
was  a  fort  beside  Phllippopolis,  built  by  Alexius  Comnonua. 

*  Act  Sanct.,  May  27,  vol.  vi.  p.  G80.  Satala,  Maiouia,  and  Opsikion  (Koula), 
were  in  tho  Opeikian  Theme. 

t  I  find  Dacdalorum  for  Satalorum  in  Cone.  Chalced. 
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city  is  said  to  be  on  tho  north  bank,  but  Sirgho  is  on  tho  south  side  of 
the  river.    It  mentions  tho  Herraos  on  its  coins.* 

39.  Decapolis  was  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Katakekauiuene.f 
We  have  therefore  to  look  for  ton  cities  in  it.  The  following  six  are 
certain :  Satala,  Maionia,  Tabala,  Bagis,  Silandos,  Saittai.  Of  the 
remainder  threo  are  probably  Daldis,  Philadelpheia,  and  Apollonos 
Hieron  ;  and  if  Mesotiinolos  has  been  rightly  placed,  it  would  fall  within 
the  natural  bounds  of  the  Katakekaumono  and  make  the  tenth.  Gordos 
also  might  suggest  itself. 

40.  Hermokapelei.v  was  in  the  convontus  of  Pergamos.  The  name 
might  suggest  a  situation  on  tho  Hermos,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  city 
on  the  Hermos  would  belong  to  tho  conventus  of  Sardis.  Perhaps  it  is 
to  be  placed  at  Merincre,  where  there  are  considerable  remains,  to  which 
M.  Fontrier  wrongly  gave  the  name  Attaleia. 

The  tale  related  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  about  Thyossos  (Dindorf, 
*  Hist.  Gr.  Min.'  I.,  p.  30)  may  bo  a  logend  to  explain  the  name  Hermo- 

kapeleia  :   tho  words  occur  in  it,  ©ucortro?  o  KdmjXos  

ayopav  ir\r)(rtov  aivov  teal  'Epftaiov  cwraro.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
merely  an  explanation  of  the  two  city  names  Thyessos  and  Hermo- 
kapcleia.  We  might  almost  gather  that  they  were  names  for  the  same 
place,  but  the  existence  of  coins  of  both  cities  would  rather  prove  that 
they  were  separate  but  neighbouring  places.  No  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  tale  as  to  the  situation  of  the  cities;  for  though 
according  to  the  story  Kerses  ought  to  be  fleeing  from  Sardis  to  Kymo 
when  he  meets  Thyessos,  such  foundation  legends  aro  always  careless  of 
consistency.  As  we  have  conjecturally  placed  the  cities,}  they  mako 
the  genesis  of  tho  legend  quite  natural. 

41.  Hierocles'  list  of  Lydian  cities  defies  all  geographical  order, 
while  it  omits  many  names  which  are  contained  in  all  lists,  older,  con- 
temporary, and  younger.  The  opinion  which  seems  to  me  most 
probable  is  that  the  MSS.  have  suffered  some  serious  corruption,  whioh 
has  disturbed  the  order  and  caused  the  loss  of  several  names.  The  list 
of  Hellespontino  cities  contains  several  names,  indubitably  corrupt, 
which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  somo  of  tho  names  in  Lydia.  Tho 
theory  which  I  advance  is  that  the  archetype  became  mutilated  in 
Lydia,  that  several  names  written  in  the  margin  were  afterwards 
inserted  by  an  error  of  tho  copyist  in  Hellespontus  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  that  the  order  of  the  Lydian  list  was  disturbed.    The  number 

*  Le  Quieu  infers  from  the  signature  Cbrysapbius  Balocnus  (Actyirt)  At  Cone.  Ephcs., 
A.n.  431,  that  thero  was  a  bishopric  Balcea,  called  Balicia  by  Pliny,  H.  N.,  V.  30  ;  but 
Chrysaphius  (nr  Chrysanthus)  is  a  bishop  of  Bagie  :  road  Bagenus  and  Biyijr. 

t  For  the  name,  see  Metaphraste.%  Acta  Tionii,  in  Acta  Sanct.,  Fcbr.  1,  p.  43  ;  Vos 
Decapolim,  Lydia;  regionem,  igne  combuatam  videtis. 

X  It  ,na.v  worth  remarking  that  thii  paragraph  is  inserted  as  an  afterthought, 
when  the  rest  of  the  argument  about  the  two  cities  wn*  already  in  type. 
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of  Hellespontine  towns  was  given  in  tho  archetype  as  30,  and  this 
number  was  reproduced  by  tho  copyists,  though  the  addition  of  these 
Lydian  names  made  the  list  much  longer.  The  number  in  Lydia  is 
howover  given  according  to  the  shorter  list. 

(1.)  SkcAotci  and  Et'05  TpaSos  of  Hellespontus  have  for  many  years 
seemed  to  me  to  be  errors  for  [«{]?  KaXavro  and  «k  (o-)Tpa8ov[i'*ccuav],  but 
I  long  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Hierocles  placed  them  inten- 
tionally in  Hellespontus.  This  I  now  see  to  be  impossible  :  Hierocles 
was  certainly  aware  that  the  wholo  upper  Kaikos  valley  belonged  to 
Lydia.  The  difficulty  disappears  when  we  consider  that  ho  gave  them 
in  Lydia,  and  that  they  havo  been  accidentally  transferred  to  Helles- 
pontus. Another  argument  against  my  older  theory  may  suggest  itself : 
Kalanta  occurs  only  in  tho  latest  Notitiro,  included  in  the  same  bishoprio 
as  Stratonikaia.  But  I  shall  show  that  Hierocles  had  an  exceptionally 
good  knowledgo  of  Hellespontus,  probably  arising  from  personal 
acquaintance :  this  knowledge  extended  also  to  the  Kaikos  valley. 
Moreover  Kalanta  occurs  in  C92  as  a  bishopric,  and  may  have  been 
originally  a  separate  bishopric  from  Stratonikaia,  though  afterwards 
united  with  it ;  as,  e.g.,  Lipara  and  Akrasos  were  separate  bishoprics  in 
787,  but  are  united  in  the  late  Notitiaj. 

(2.)  BXaSos  of  Hellespontus  was  long  ago  recognised  by  M.  Wadding- 
ton  as  transferred  by  mistake  from  Lydia.*  He  has  subsequently 
abandoned  the  idea  (on  Le  Bas,  No.  1011).  It  is  now  hold  by  him  and 
by  authorities  generally  that  there  was  a  city  Blados  in  Mysia,  which 
has  retained  its  name  as  Bolat.  No  explanation  is  offered  as  to  why 
this  place  is  omitted  from  all  Notitise  :  its  situation  distinctly  marks  it 
out  as  a  bishopric.  I  cannot  admit  that  Bolat  is  the  modern  form  of 
Blados :  tho  resemblance  may  be  accidental,  for  Bolatli  is  a  Turkish 
village  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake  of  Anava.  I  consider  Bolat  as  a 
Turkish  name,  and  place  there  the  bishopric  Neocaesareia  or  Ariste. 

One  other  reference  is  traced  to  this  supposed  Mysian  Blados ;  it  is 
in  Strabo  (p.  567),  who  speaks  of  Blaudos  as  a  voXi?  <Ppvyia.Kt)  near 
Ankyra.  I  shall  show  under  Hellespontos  that  the  name  Phrygia 
cannot  possibly  be  extended  so  far  as  to  include  Bolat.  Thore  is  there- 
fore no  alternative  except  to  understand  that  Strabo  is  making  a  loose 
and  vague  reference  to  Blaundos  on  the  Lydo-Phrygian  frontier,  and 
that  his  vague  expression  near  Ankyra  is  intended  only  to  indicate  tho 
position  of  Blaudos  on  the  west  frontier  of  Phrygia.  I  admit  that 
Strabo  rarely  uses  such  a  vague  expression  as  this,  but  the  other  theory 
necessitates  an  even  greater  degree  of  vagueness,  for  Strabo  places 
Blaudos  I  on  tho  Lydian  frontier  of  Phrygia,  which  is  strictly  true  of 
Blaundos,  but  implies  an  extraordinary  vagueness  if  said  of  Bolat. 

M.  AVaddington  supports  his  later  view  by  the  argument  that 
Hierocles  mentions  Blaundos  under  the  form  Lounda,  but  places  it  in 

*  *  Yoynirc  XiHnNinntitiue,'  p.  64.  f  x*p\  BKavSor. 
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Phrygia.  Lounda,  however,  is  now  known  to  bo  a  distinct  Phrygian  city 
and  bishopric:  it  is  mentioned  also  in  Notitia)  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  which 
give  Blaundos  in  Lydia.  * 

(3.)  Xdyapa  was  suggested  by  M.  Waddington  to  be  a  misformation 
of  SaTaAa,  transferred  from  Lydia.  It  is  true  that  y  is  frequently 
written  for  t  in  the  eccleaiastical  lists,  as'Aryovoa,  'AryaAcia  'AryaiWtt 
'Aryavaaos.  But  SaTaAeW  occurs  in  Hierocles'  Lydian  list,  and  the 
theory  therefore  does  not  suit  well;  a  confusion  between  Sala  and 
Satala  must  be  invoked  to  help  it. 

In  spite  of  this  undeniable  difficulty  the  theory  may  be  in  the  main 
true,  and  it  certainly  eliminates  several  serious  difficulties.  It  still 
leaves  unexplained  the  omission  of  Daldis  and  Hyrkanis,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Lipara,  Gaudia  or  Gandia,  and  Trakoula  in  Lydia,  and  the 
existence  of  such  seeming  corruptions  in  Hellespontus  as  Heketa,  Eerge ; 
but  the  former  may  have  disappeared  entirely  when  the  archetype  was 
injured,  and  the  latter  may  be  villages  of  Hellespontus,  as  Artemea 
certainly  is. 

I  may  add  here  a  list  of  the  Lydian  bishops,  who  appear  at  the 
Council  of  Nikaia,  325  a.d.  : — 

Artemidorus  Sardionsis  Sard  is  Lydias 

Soron  Thyatirensis  Thyatira  Lydiaj 

Thomasiou    Ethymasius  Philadelphiae  Pbiladclpheia  Lydiaj 

Barcnsis       Polliou  Peperensis  Perpereno  Asiaj 

Agogius  Tripolitanus  Tripolis  Lydiaj 

Florentius  Anticyrrao  Ankyra  Phrygiae 

Marcus  Standitanus  Blandos  or  Blaundos  Lydiao 

Antiochus  Aureliopolitanus  Aureliopolis  Lydiaj 


C.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrycjia. 

1.  Laodiceia,  with  the  \!opoiy  Eleinokaprios  and  Kilarazos,  Lakerios, 
Panasios,  Earia,  and  Tantalos  (which  perhaps  aro  also;(£iooi)4  the  rivers 
Kapros,  Eleinos,  Lykos,  Asopos,  and  Eadmos,  mounts  Salbakos  and  Ead- 
moa,  the  Syrian  Gates,  and  the  title  Trimitaria,  see  ASP,  A,  i.  In  that 
place  I  pointed  out  that  Hyelion  and  Leimmokheir  are  two  villages  on 
the  MflBander  beside  the  bridge,  which  under  the  Homan  Empire  was 
not  very  far  from  Antioch,  and  which  is  represented  on  coins  of  that 
city.  Harmala  was  perhaps  lower  down  the  Moander  valley,  and 
Louma  and  Pentakheir  are  certainly  much  lower  down.  Possibly,  Pen- 
takheir  is  beside  Mo  ant  Latmos,  now  called  Besh  Parmak,  "Five 
Fingers."    It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  the  name  Tantalos,  which 

•  6  B\a&iott>  or  6  ♦Aart^r.       f  'Aryd,*,  =  'ArrAw  =  [2]Att[oA]«W,  Not.  VIII. 
♦  On  the  term  x«p°»t  compare  Le  Bob- Waddington,  No.  1745. 
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occurs  on  the  march  from  Kolossai  towards  Antioch,  is  perhaps  retained 
in  the  modern  form  Dandalo  Tchai,  applied  to  tho  river  Moray nos. 

2.  Hierapolis,  CB,  ii. ;  ASP,  A,  ii. 

3.  MassYXA,  CB,  iii. ;  ASP,  A,  iii.  It  is  tho  mountainous  country 
between  Hierapolis,  the  Mfeandt-r,  and  Diouysopolis.  The  modern 
villages  Geu/.lar,  Ak  Devrent,  Sazak,  and  Geveze  all  belong  to  it.  In 
CB,  ix.,  this  territory  was  divided  between  two  bishoprics,  Mossy na  and 
Metellopolis  ;  but  tho  latter  has  now  been  identified  with  Motella,  on  tho 
other  bank  of  tho  Marauder.  Thiounta  (ASP,  A,  xii.),  a  demos  of 
Mossyna,  had  quarries  of  a  stone  commonly  used  for  making  sarcophagi. 
The  stone  was  used  at  Hierapolis,  where  it  was  called  Thiounteue ;  this 
reading,  rightly  defended  by  M.iWaddington  (Le  Bas,  1683),  was  altered 
by  Franz,  C.I.G.,  3915,  to  Aokiixtjvj;.  Strabo  mentions  that  it  was  a 
variegated  kind  of  marble.  It  was  also  exported  to  other  districts, 
where  it  was  known  as  Hierapolitan,*  just  as  Dokimian  marble  was 
known  to  all  the  world  as  Synuadie. 

4.  Attoudda  (ASP,  A,  iv.)  was  situated  at  Haz  Keui,  a  mile  or  two 
west  of  Serai  Keui. 

"j.  Karoura  (ASP,  A,  iv.)  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mecander, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Serai  Keui,  in  the  territory  of  Attoudda. 
Mkxos  Kome,  with  the  templo  of  Men  Kurou,  was  between  Karoura  and 
Attoudda.  Tho  hot  springs  of  Karoura  and  Menos  Kome  are  mentioned 
by  Athenrous  (ii.  p.  43  ;  seo  below,  No.  31). 

0.  Tkafezofolis,  near  Assar  and  Kadi  Keui  (ASP,  A,  v.). 

7.  Kolossai,  a  defenceless  city  iu  the  level  plain,  sank  into  decay  in 
the  Byzantine  wars.    Its  sito  is  now  absolutely  deserted,  ASP,  A,  vi. 

8.  Kiionai,  on  a  steep,  precipitous  hill,  three  miles  south  of  Kolossai, 
took  its  place  alxmt  a.d.  692-787.  It  was  an  important  military  station ; 
doubtless  there  was  a  Turma  Khonai,  probably  of  tho  Thrakesian  Theme. 

9.  Keretapa-Dioc.esareia,  at  Kayadibi,  on  the  lako  Aulindenos  (ASP, 
A,  vii.,  correcting  CB,  xv.) 

10.  Themissonion,  at  Kara  Eyuk  Bazar,  with  the  river  Kazanes,f  a 
tributary  of  the  Indos,  rising  in  Mount  Kadraos.  The  god  Lykabas 
Jjozon  is  mentioned  on  its  coins. 

11.  Phylakaion'  or  Pyi.akaion,}  on  tho  road  Kibyra— Phylakaion— 

*  Compare  Constant.  Porphyrog.,  de  Ccrim.,  p.  G41,  ami  Strabo,  p.  374,  where  we  mu*t 
read  ttjj  Kapvtrriat  Ka\  tt}$  AoKifialou  icdl  t>js  'IfpawoArriKTij,  for  2vvvaSiKtj%  is  a  mere  gloiS 
on  AoHtfiaiov,  and  hnB  erept  into  the  text  from  the  margin. 

t  Even  on  Kiepert's  new  map  this  river  is  called  Casus.  M.  Waddingtnn  long 
ago  showed  what  the  true  name  is  (Mel.  Numism.,  i.  p.  110). 

♦  I  presume  that  no  one  will  defend  Koktemalikai  as  a  genuine  uncorrupted  name. 
While  1  still  believe  in  tlie  identification  of  Phylakaion,  I  must  withdraw  the  suggestion 
that  pilycon  ia  a  corruption  of  Pylukaion.  I  must  admit  that  various  examples  of  Greek 
names  (and  perhaps  abo  of  corruptions  due  to  Greek  letters)  occur  in  the  Table.  But 
the  Anon.  Ravcnu.  nn-ntions  Filnctiou,  nnd  this  proves  that  Phylakaion  was  mentioned 
in  the  original  of  tho  Poutingcr  Table.  Laodicca  epi  lyco  may  hnvo  caused  the 
Pylakncoii,  coming  as  second  name  after  it,  to  drop  out 
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Eriza — Themissonion — Laodiceia,  seems  to  havo  been  an  imperial  estate 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  as  Trarpt^uvia  with   the  dittography 

Koktemalikai,  i.e.  Kn>a  [ni]AiKcu[«un].    ASP,  B,  4. 

12.  Eriza,  at  Jshkian  Bazar,  ASP,  B,  5. 

13.  Takina,  at  Yarashli,  ASP,  A,  ix. 

14.  Sanaos  or  Anava,  ASP,  A,  x.,  correcting  CB,  XV. 

15.  Motella,  the  Byzantine  Metellopolis,  retains  its  name  as  Aledele, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Marauder,  opposite  Dionysopolis.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Pulchcrianopolis  of  Hierocles,  which  would  imply  that  it 
attained  the  rank  of  a  city  under  Pulcheria  (414-453  a. P.).  CB,  ix. ; 
ASP,  A,  xi. 

10.  Atyokhorion,  the  ancient  village  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lair- 
benos,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hnander,  in  the  territory  of  Dionyso- 
polis.  ASP,  A,  xii.,  J.  H.  S.,  1887,  p.  380 ;  1880,  p.  221. 

17.  Dionysopolis,  beside  Orta  Keui.    CB,  iv. ;  ASP,  A,  xii. 

18.  Saloupa  ;  19,  Melokome;  20,  Kagyefta  ;  are  demoi  of  Dionysopolis 
or  perhaps  of  Mossyna.  ASP,  A,  xii.,  J.  II.  S.,  1889,  230. 

21.  Hyrgaleis,  on  the  Mneander,  between  Bekirli  and  Demirji  Keui. 
CP,  vii. ;  and  (with  a  slight  correction)  ASP,  A,  xiii. 

22.  Lounpa,  in  the  angle  of  the  Mrcander,  near  Mahmud  Ghazi. 
CB,  xi.,  where  inscription  No.  16  ought  to  end  K<fyas  kol  [i'o/i](<r/uiT[a], 
and  should  probably  be  attributed  to  Poltai.    ASP,  A,  xiv. 

23.  Pkltai,  between  Kara  Agatchlar  (pronounced  Karayashilar)  and 
YakaKeui.   CB,  xii. 

24.  Eumeneia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Kloudros,  between  the  Glaukos 
and  the  Mneander,  on  the  site  of  tho  modern  Ishekli.  The  known 
tribes  of  Eumeneia  are  Herais,  Athenais,  Hadrian  is,  Argcias.    CB,  xiii. 

25.  Siblia,  or  Soublaion,  at  the  modern  Homa,  which  retains  the 
Byzantine  (or  Turco-Byzantine)  name.  The  plain  in  front  is  the  plain 
of  Lampe,  in  which  is  the  village  Yicus  (called  ad  vicum  in  tho  Peutinger 
Table)  or  Oikokome.  The  name  Justinianopolis  appears  to  havo  been 
given  to  Soublaion  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Douz  Bel,  east  of  Homa, 
was  an  important  Byzantine  Kleisoura,  commanded  by  the  fortress 
Myriokephalon  ;  and  the  Turrije  Boghaz,  leading  down  to  the  east  from 
Douz  Bel,  is  the  Ttvfoertfi  of  Nicetas  Choniata.    ASP,  A,  xviii.;  CB,  xiv. 

26.  Attanassos  is  the  modem  Aidan,  CB,  x.,  ASP,  A,  xvi.  Eski 
Aidan  is  on  the  eastern,  not  as  I  have  stated  on  the  western,  bank  of 
the  Glaukos ;  *  it  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Yeni  Aidan. 

27.  Kharax  and  Graos  Gala  were  on  the  road  between  the  fortresses 
of  KhoDai  and  Soublaion.  Kharax  cannot  be  connected  with  Alexandrou 
Kharax,  mentioned  by  Stephanus,  near  Kelainai-Apameia. 

28.  Okoklia,  known  only  from  coins,  may  perhaps  be  the  city  situ- 
ated near  Elles,  or  Elyes,  on  Lake  Askania  (lake  of  Buldnr).  In  Byzan- 
tino  time  it  probably  took  the  name  Valentia,  given  in  Phrygia  by 

*  I  spoke  only  from  information,  but  have  sinco  visited  Aidan. 
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Hierocles,  but  afterwards  apparently  attached  to  the  division  of  Pam- 
phylia,  which  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  which  in  my  list  (ASP,  D) 
is  distinguished  as  Tertia. 

Okoklia  then  must  be  included  in  the  conventus  of  Kibyra  or 
Laodiceia  (CB,  xxviii.),  taking  the  place  doubtfully  assigned  to  Adada. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  add  Lagbe  to  this  conventus,  and  therefore  to 
include  it  within  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  An  inscription  ^  ',272. 
(ASP,  D,  14)  provides  that  a  penalty  for  violating  a  tomb  at  Lagbe  is  to  bo  J  .  1  <j  2. 
paid  to  the  "  City  of  the  Kibyratai."  This  implies  either  that  Lagbo  was 
subject  to  Kibyra,  or  that  it  was  in  the  conventus  of  Kibyra  ;  *  as  it  was 
an  independent  city,  coining  money,  the  latter  alternative  must  be 
accepted.  To  this  conventus  it  is  probably  necessary  to  add  also  the 
two  demoi,  Thionnteis,  and  Kagycttcis ;  and  perhaps  there  were  several 
other  small  demoi  near  Lagbe,  such  as  Simla,  which  were  included  in  the 
conventus.  The  imperial  estates  of  the  Ormelcis,  Tymbrianasa,  and 
Alaston,  and  the  town  at  Gebren,  all  of  which  seem  sometimes  to  have 
used  the  Asian  era,  85  B.C.,  should  also  go  with  Lagbe.  In  this  way  we 
may  reach  Pliny's  total,  xxii.  or  xxv.  (the  reading  varies). 

In  the  conventus  of  Apameia  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  Motella  for 
Blaundos  ;  the  latter  must  have  been  under  Sardis. 

29.  Pepouza,  probably  at  Yanuik  Euren,  on  the  road  from  Eumeueia 
to  Stektorion,  Otrous,  and  Hieropolis;  CB,  xvii.  There  were  two  towns 
named  Pepouza:  IIeVov£av  irokivrtva  (prjfiov  avi'ifttcrov  TaXarias  Kill  Ka7T7ra- 
SoKi'u?  kou  4>pi*yt'as'  eo~ri  Sc  *cai  aXXrj  lltVoi'^a  (tract,  de  hwrcsibus,  ap. 
Coteler.,  Eccles.  Gr.  Mon.,  II,  p.  293). 

30.  Bkia,  i.  e.  44  the  town."  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Bria,!  was  present 
at  the  Council  held  553  a.d.  Bria  is  mentioned  under  the  form  *I»cpia  in 
Notitioj  i.,  viii.,  ix.,  where  k  is  an  example  of  a  very  common  clerical 
error  for  ft :  this  conjecture,  in  accordance  with  which  I  modified  in  the 
table  attached  to  CB,  part  II.  the  tablo  of  part  I.,  is  proved  to  be  correct 
by  the  Bodleian  MS.  Baroc.  185,  fol.  16,  which  reads  'Ivpta.  The  prothe- 
tic  iota  is  common  before  the  two  initial  consonants.    CB,  xviii. 

31.  Sebaste,  about  Seljukler,  Sivasli,  and  Bunar  Bashi ;  CB,  xix. 
Palaeo-Sebaste  :  the  old  site  at  Payam  Alan,  for  want  of  any  better 
name,  has  been  thus  labelled.  It  seems  of  too  little  importance  to  have 
been  a  separate  bishopric.  In  my  CB,  part  II.,  §  xx.,  I  advanced  the 
conjecture  that  the  place  which  bore  the  name  of  the  god  Men  J  might 
bo  Palojo-Sebasto :  but  this  view  is  impossible.  Athenreus  (II.  p.  43) 
speaks  of  the  hot  springs  beside  Menos  Kome,  and  this  Menos  Kome 
must  be  the  samo  place  that  Strabo  says  was  called  after  Men.  The 
hieron  of  Men  in  the  place  called  by  his  name  is  undoubtedly  the  famous 

*  This  principle,  which  might,  I  think,  he  safrly  assumed,  has  hcen  carefully 
discussed  by  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  and  Dr.  Treuber. 

t  There  is  frequently  in  the  lists  a  confusion  between  him  and  Maecdonius  of 
Urouzos,  who  was  also  present. 

X  rb  roZ  Mrjyos  [Itpby']  iv  t<T  tywKiVv  ^iry,  Stmb.,  p.  .r>*>7. 
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temple  of  Men  Karou  beside  Attoudda.  Tho  village  attached  to  the 
temple  was  called  llenoB  Rome;  compare  above,  16,  Atyoklmrion.  Hiera 
Kome  is  a  generic  name  for  such  villages. 

3'J.  Aloudda  or  Ei.orzA.  Tho  identity  of  these  two  names  seems  to 
mo  certain,  and  the  subjection  to  Sebasto  under  the  Romans  seems 
probable.  In  that  case  it  would  have  reached  the  rank  of  a  tto'Ai?  in  the 
early  Byzantine  time.  Site  at  or  near  Hndjim  (or  Hadjimler).  Aloudda 
is  placed  there  by  a  consideration  of  the  ro;id  Akmonia  —  Aloudda 
—  Klanuoudda  —  Philadelphia,  and  the  order  of  Hierocles  requires  a 
situation  in  this  neighbourhood  for  Elouza. 

33.  Akmonia,  at  Ahat  Keui.  CB,  pts.  I.  and  II.  §  xxii. ;  Amer.  Journ. 
Arch.  1885. 

34.  Kkramox  Agora,  at  Islam  Keui,  CB,  xxii.  bis.  A  large  tumulus, 
about  an  hour  south-west  from  Islam  Keui,  may  some  day  yield  results 
to  its  excavators.  This  identification  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  any  one 
of  the  kind  can  be ;  it  explains  the  routo  of  Cyrus  and  makes  it 
reasonable,  and  it  suits  the  distances.  Hamilton's  identification  with 
Ushak,  still  followed  by  Kiepert  in  his  latest  map,  seems  absolutely 
without  reason.  It  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  distances,  and  it 
al  tributes  a  march  t<»  the  army  of  Cyrus  over  a  country  which  no  army 
would  attempt  except  under  dire  necessity,  first  across  a  low  mountain 
ridge,  then  over  tho  enormous  canon  of  the  Banaz  Tchai.  Cyrus  was 
not  anxious  to  discourage  his  army  by  long  unpleasant  aud  unnecessary 
inarches  at  the  outsi  t. 

3">.  Alia.  Its  situation  near  Kirka  seems  probable,  but  the  proximity 
of  Kirka  and  Hadjimler  prevent  any  confidence  in  tho  exact  position 
until  a  more  thorough  exploration  has  been  made.  The  general  situation 
seems  well  established,  if  ihe  order  of  Hierocles  is  as  true  to  geography 
ns  usual.*  It  is  beside  Akmonia  and  Hierokharax,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
district  subject  to  Akmonia.  A  situation  north-west  of  Akmonia  and 
south-west  of  Hierokharax  would  be  still  more  in  accordance  with 
Hierocles,  if  such  a  site  could  bo  found.  Possibly  an  ancient  town  may 
havo  existed  on  tho  Bauaz  Su,  towards  its  source,  north-wt  st  of  Islam 
Keui.  Tho  thought  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  tho  site  at  Islam  Keui 
may  havo  been,  under  the  Komans,  an  independent  town,  and  not  a 
village  subject  to  Akmonia;  and  in  that  case  it  might  bo  Alia.  But  a 
town  at  Islam  Keui  could  only  bo  one  of  tho  bishoprics  attached  to 
Akmonia,  viz.  Hierokharax,  Diokleia,  Aristion,  and  Kidyessos. 

On  tho  whole,  therefore,  Alia,  though  uncertain,  may  best  be  placed 
:it  Kirka,  unless  some  site  be  discovered  further  north  than  Kirka,  but 
west  or  north-west  of  Islam  Keui,  on  the  south-eastern  skirts  of  Murad 
Dagh  (Mount  Dindymos).  A  situation  beyond  the  vast  muss  of  Dindy- 
iiios  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  order  of  Hierocles. 

*  It  must  of  course  bo  admitted  that  isolate  1  exceptions  occur,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suspect  one  here. 
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36.  Hierokharax,  disfigured  as  Ioukharatax  in  Hiorocles,  and  as 
Oraka  in  the  Notitia\  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Moxeauoi.  It  was 
probably  at  Otourak,*  on  the  road  from  Akmonia  to  the  north  and  the 
east  in  general.  Moxeauoi  is  the  form  in  Ptolemy  and  an  inscription  ; 
Mozeanoi  on  coins. 

37.  Dokela  or  Dioklea,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Moxeanoi,  was  situated 
at  Doghht,  on  the  road  from  Akmonia  to  the  Pentapolis  of  Phrygia. 

38.  Aristion  is  unknown  except  as  occurring  in  the  Byzantine  lists  : 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  western  Sitchanli  Ova. 

39.  Kidyessos,  at  Geukche  Eyuk,  in  the  eastern  Sitchanli  Ova.  The 
name  is  frequently  corrupted  in  the  ancient  authorities,  e.  g.  KvoWo-«s 
in  Ptolemy,  and  the  false  form  is  regularly  quoted  by  modern  writers, 
e.g.  Meyer  •  Carier  '  and  Pauli  4  Altgriechische  Inschrift  aus  Lemnos  ' 
(CB,  xxvii.).  Kidyessos  is  related  to  Kadoi,  as  Selgessos  to  Selge 
(see  Sagalatsos). 

40.  Pentapolis  was  the  name  of  the  valley  of  Sandykli,  with  its  five 
cities:  (41)  Otuous  (Tchor  Hisar),  (42)  Brouzos  (Kara  Sandykli),  (43) 
Stektorion  (Emir  Hisar),  (44)  Hieropolis  (Kotch  Ilisar),  and  (45) 
Edkarpia.  In  his  recent  map  Prof.  Kiepcrt  places  Eukarpia  twelve 
miles  north  of  its  real  position,  probably  a  slip.f 

46.  Synxapa  was  detected  by  M.  Perrot,  from  inscriptions  copied  at 
Tchifut  Cassaba  by  M.  Choisy.  CB,  xxxv.  Theodosius,  bishop  of 
Synnada,  408,  in  4  Act.  Sanct.,'  Jan.  13,  p.  477c. 

47.  Dokimiox,  at  Istcha  Kara  Hissar  (CB,  xxxvi.). 

48.  Prymnessos,  at  Soulun,  two  mileB  S.S.E.  from  Afiom  Kara  Hissar 
(CB,  xxxvii.).  The  third  milestone  (A  PKYMXE5SO  III  T)  is  still 
beside  its  original  position  at  a  bridge  to  the  north-east. 

49.  Kone  or  Koxna,  at  Beuyeuk  Tchorgia,  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Afiom  Kara  Hissar,  was  unitod  with  Metropolis  under  one  bishop;  the 
latter  was  probably  at  Ayaz  Inn. 

50.  Ambason  is  given  by  Stephanus  as  equivalent  to  Metropolis.  It 
was  probably  the  Byzantine  Ampouu  and  the  modern  Ambanaz,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Beuyeuk  Tchorgia  (CB,  xl.). 

51.  Akroenos,  now  Afiom  Kara  Hissar,  took  away  the  importance  of 
Prymnessos.  The  form  implies  a  stem,  oAru,  as  Kadoenos  implies  ladu 
(in  Kadys)  and  Otroenos  implies  Otru  (in  Otreus).  Akroenos  was 
perhaps  called  Nikopol  is  on  account  of  the  great  victory  over  the  Arabs 
under  Seidi  Ghazi  in  740  a.d.  (CB,  xli.,  xlii.).  Notitias  iii.,  x.,  xiii., 
have  probably  omitted  the  word  >;roi  bet weon  Prymnessos  and  Akroenos, 
as  is  done  by  most  Notitiaj  in  the  case  of  Mesotimolos  and  Blaundos. 

52.  Paroreios  Phrygia,  was  the  country  between  Sultan  Dagh  and 

*  Otourak,  "leisure,"'  from  otour,  to  sit. 

t  The  name  Pentapolis  is  known  only  from  the  signature  to  Cone.  Constant.,  a.d. 
553,  Paul  us  episcopus  Siectnrii  civiti.tis,  PenUipoliticno  regionis,  Phrygiac  Salutarie 
Provinciae. 
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Emir  Dagh,  including  the  large  lakes,  and  the  cities  Polybotos,  Julia- 
^  Ipsos,  Philomelion,  Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis,  and  Tyriaion.  Its  north- 
western limit  was  Ilolmoi,  now  Tchai ;  its  south-eastern  limit  was 
Tyriaion.  The  ancient  names  of  the  lakes  are  unknown,  except  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  Ak  Shehor  Gol  was  called  the  Lake  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs  (Anna  Comnena,  ii.  p.  329).  Forty-two  martyrs,  captured  in 
Amorion  and  slain  at  Samara  on  the  Euphrates  on  refusing  to  become 
Mohammedans,  are  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  on  M  irch  Gtb,  Act.  Sanct., 
p.  457.  M.  Perrot  in  Rev.  Arch.  1876,  I.,  p.  100  ff,  wrongly  infers  from 
Strab.  p.  570,  that  Synnada  was  in  Paroreios :  on  the  meaning  of  that 
passage  and  tho  necessary  alteration  'Aic/Wcia^,  see  CB,  xliii. 

53.  Julia,  the  Roman  correspondent  to  the  place  called  in  more 
ancient  and  in  Byzantine  times  Ipsos,  was  in  all  probability  near  Sakli. 
It  seems  to  be  near  tho  Kaystrou  Pediox  of  Xonophon.    See  Addenda. 

54.  Polybotos  retains  its  name  as  Bolowodun. 

55.  Philomelion,  Ak  Sheher,  was  pointed  out  by  Hamilton,  who  also 
correctly  placed 

56.  Tyriaion  at  Ilghin. 

57.  Thymbrion  seems  to  have  been  rofounded  as  Hadrianopolis.  It 
was  a  little  way  south  of  Philomelion,  on  the  direct  road  to  Ikonion  via 
Kaballa.  Thymbrion  was  the  great  city  of  earlier  time,  until  Philo- 
melion (probably  a  foundation  of  tho  Diadochi,  perhaps  of  the  Perga- 
menians)  took  its  place.  Tho  fountain  of  Midas,  five  miles  north  of 
Philomelion,  is,  according  to  Xenophon,  apparently  included  in  the 
territory  of  Thymbrion.  In  his  recent  map,  Prof.  Kiopert  still  identifies 
Thymbrion  with  Philomelion,  in  defiance  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  the 
Tymbriani  as  one  of  the  peoples  in  the  same  conventus  as  Philomelion. 
Philomelion  was  in  all  probability  a  foundation  of  tho  Soleucid  or 
Pergamenian  kings,  and,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  Thymbrion  was  the 
nearest  city  on  the  march  past  the  Fountain  of  Midas. 

58.  Dipotamon  is  several  times  montioned  without  any  precise  indi- 
cation of  locality  ;  it  was  an  imperial  estate,  and  bore  also  the  name 
Mesanakta.*  Mesanakta  was  on  tho  road  by  which  Romanus  Diogenes 
marched  from  Constantinople  to  Syria  in  a.d.  1032.  On  his  previous 
expedition  ho  marched  by  way  of  Philomelion,  and  in  all  probability  tho 
same  reasons  which  made  that  road  convenient  in  1030  acted  also  in 
1032.f  Moreover,  the  operations  of  the  year  977  seem  to  make  it  prac- 
tically certain  thai;  Dipotamon-Mesanakta  was  on  a  road  leading  by  way 
of  Kotiaion  to  the  east,  and  there  can  bo  hardly  any  doubt  that  this 
road  must  bo  by  way  of  Philomelion  (see  Cedrenus,  ii.  424). 

Wo  are  not  left  to  probability,  however,  for  Anna  Comnena  mentions 
(ii.  329)  that  a  placo  named  Mesanakta  was  situated  on  the  road  between 

Cedren,  ii.,  424.   Cp.  Leo  Disc,  p.  120. 
f  Cedron.,  ii.,  491,  499. 
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Polybotos  and  Philomelion,  beside  the  Lake  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  (Ak 
Sheher  Gol).  The  imperial  estate  no  doubt  included  the  splendidly  fertilo 
land  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Jake,  where  the  beautiful  "  fountain 
of  Midas  "  flows  into  it.  This  stream  is  perhaps  the  Aios  IIoTa/ios,  from 
which  the  name  Dipotamon  is  derived  :  On  the  estate  seo  E,  22. 

Haase  has  reached  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  places  Dipotanion- 
Mesanakta  at  the  junction  of  the  Tembris,  either  with  the  Bathys  or 
with  tho  Sangarios.*  The  error  arises  from  his  taking  into  account 
only  Cedrenus,  ii.  424,  and  Leo  Diaconus,  120,  without  observing  the 
other  references.  His  suggestion  that  the  Bathys  is  identical  with  tho 
Bathyrrhyax  is  shown  to  be  impossible  by  the  discussion  given  in 
Section  G  of  the  latter  stream,  which  proves  it  to  be  near  Yeni  Khan, 
west-north-west  of  Sivas. 

59.  Antigous.  After  Dipotamon  has  been  fixed,  it  becomes  possible 
to  place  on  the  map  some  other  names  which  Leo  Diaconus  mentions  in 
connection  with  it  (p.  120-2).  In  a.d.  971  Skleros  advanced  from 
Constantinople  against  the  rebel  Bardas  Phokas.  Ho  halted  at  Dorylaion 
till  the  troops  of  tho  surrounding  themata  concentrated  there.f  and  in 
the  meantime  communicated  with  Phokas,  vainly  urging  him  to  submit, 
lie  then  advanced  to  Dipotamon,  and  again  halted,  sending  emissaries 
to  corrupt  the  adherents  of  Phokas.  It  is  clearly  implied  that  Phokas 
was  encamped  not  very  far  away,  at  a  place  called  Bardaetta ;  and  as 
his  followers  gradually  deserted  him  he  fled  to  the  castle  of  the 
Tyrannoi,  called  Antigous4  Cedrenus,  with  whom  Zonaras  agrees,  tolls 
the  circumstances  differently,  saying  that  Phokas  was  encamped  all  the 
time  at  Crcsareia  of  Cappadocia,  until  he  fled  to  Tyropoion.  But  Leo  is 
clearly  a  better  authority.  He  relates  that  Phokas  escaped  from 
Amaseia,  where  ho  was  living  in  banishment,  to  Caisareia,  where  he 
stayed  some  time  collecting  an  army.  It  is  implied  that  he  then 
advanced  towards  the  west,  and  the  circumstances  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  a.d.  G67,  when  Sapor  advanced  from  Cappadocia  to  Hadrian- 
opolis  (see  Hexapolis  below).  Phokas  also  advanced  into  Phrygia 
Paroreios,  obviously  by  the  great  Roman  highway  leading  from  Cajsareia 
to  Philomelion,  Synnada,  and  Ephesos,  and  encamped  at  Bardai?tta,§  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Dipotamon.  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  omit  the 
forward  march  of  Phokas,  and  even  Leo  only  implies  it  without  expressly 
describing  it.  He  then  fled  to  Tyrannoi  or  Tyropoion.  Bight  on  the 
line  of  his  flight  towards  the  east  lies  Tyriaion,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  to  tu>v  Tvpdww  tppovptov  stands  for  to  tu>v  Tvparjvutv 
<f>povpu>v,  and  that  Tvpovoiov  is  an  alteration  of  Tvpiaiov,  due  to  the 
•  See  art.  Phrygia  in  Ersch  &  Griiber. 

t  I  expand  tho  brief  references  of  Leo  and  Cedrenua,  p.  387,  in  accordance  with  tho 
account  given  below  of  Dorylaion. 

X  Tb  riv  Tvpdvvur  K&orpov,  ft  'Ayriyovt  «f«cAijT<u,  Leo  Diac.,  p.  122. 

§  The  name  ia  modified  by  the  popular  etymologist  to  gi¥e  the  aense, '« the  defeat  of 
Bardaa"   Ia  Baretta  the  true  name  ? 
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etymologising  tendency.  Standing  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  a 
milo  or  more  north  of  Koli-tolu,  I  saw  a  high  steep  hill,  beneath  which 
llghin  lay  out  of  sight.  On  this  hill  there  may  have  been  a  Byzantine 
castle.  A  rocky  hill  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  from  tho  inscription, 
apparently  about  an  hour  or  two  distant,*  which  was  said  to  be  a 
fortified  Kale. 

60.  Hexapolis.  A  district  in  Asia  Minor  of  this  name  is  occasionally 
mentioned.!  Tho  Arabs  ravaged  it  in  667.  Sapor,  the  Strategos  of  tho 
Armeniac  Theme,  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Constantino  in  688,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  marched  westwards.  lie  occupied  Hadrianopolis,  and 
was  there  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  Thadalas  was  sent  by  tho 
Khalif  Moawiya  to  help  Sapor,  and  when  ho  reached  tho  Hexapolis  ho 
learned  of  the  death  of  Sapor.  Ho  halted  until  he  could  send  for  further 
reinforcements,  and  when  they  arrived  he  advanced  to  Chalcodon,  and 
as  he  retired  he  captured  Amorion.  This  account  seems  to  imply  that 
Hadrianopolis  was  in  the  Hexapolis.  Now  tho  Armeniac  Themo  at  this 
time  embraced  tho  whole  of  Cappadocia,  and  a  very  natural  road  for 
Sapor  to  advance  towards  Constantinople  was  through  Phrygia  Paro- 
reios  and  Hadrianopolis.  It  seems  impossible  to  understand  in  this 
passage  any  other  of  tho  cities  named  Hadrianopolis.  In  that  caso  tho 
Hexapolis  must  be  equivalent  to  Paroreios,  and  the  six  cities  may  1)0 
Julia-Ipsos,  Philotnolion,  Hadrianopolis,  Tyriaion,  Sinothandos,  and 
Laodikeia ;  these  six,  lying  on  or  near  a  great  route,  might  bo  classed 
together  for  6ome  government  purposes,  and  thus  form  a  Hexapolis. 

61.  Lykaones,  in  the  Cutchuk  Sitchanli  Ova  (CB,  lxxxv.),  arc  called 
in  inscriptions  At-Kaofcs  7rpos  tv&ov. 

62.  Aurokra  or  Aulokra,  with  tho  famous  fountain  called  Rocreni 
(i.e.  Aurocreni)  Fontes  by  Livy,J  and  Aulokreno  by  tho  Greeks 
generally,  is  the  name  of  the  Dombai  Ova  (CB,  lxxxvi.). 

63.  Metropolis,  in  tho  Tchul  Ova,  three  miles  west  of  Tatarli  (CB, 
lxxxvii.). 

64.  Kinnaborio.v,  probably  at  Geneli,  in  tho  south-western  corner  of 
Karamyk  Ova  (CB,  lx.). 

65.  Oinia,  still  called  Oinan,  in  a  valley  which  was  probably  called 
Euphorbium  (CB,  lxi.,  lxii.). 

66.  Khelidonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  663),  between  Metropolis 
and  Holmoi  (Tchai),  must  have  been  the  Dinijs  which  Livy  mentions 
between  Metropolis  and  Synnada.  It  is  to  be  looked  for  below  Karadilli, 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Oinan  Ova  (see  below). 

*  The  inscription  is  about  two  miles  from  Koli-tolu,  a  yaila  of  Kbadvn  Khan.  From 
the  stone  I  read  tho  hill  over  llghin  275°,  Kuli-tolu  13b°,  Kha.iyn  Khan  11G°,  ami  tho 
Kale  320°.    Sio  my  paper  in  *  Allien.  Milthcilungen,'  1889. 

t  Thcophau.,  p.  348,  350. 

%  Rhotriuos  in  the  text  of  Livy  (xxxviii.,  15),  is  an  rrror  for  Iihocrinos;  but  the 
common  correction  Obrimaj  is  absurd  and  utterly  unjustifiable. 
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67.  Sibidouxda,  not  mentioned  by  Hierocles,  but  perhaps  to  be  included 
under  his  demos  Amadassos*  which  may  also  be  the  true  form  corrupted  by 
Ptolemy  as  Gammaousa  or  Garaboua.  Perhaps  it  is  to  bo  sought  between 
AugustorSolis,  Polybotos,  Holmoi  (Tchni),  and  Lysias.  Sibidounda  is 
.to  the  Isaurian  name  Sbida  as  Attoudda  is  to  Attaia,  and  as  Aloudda  to 
Alia  (CB,  lxiii.,  lxiv.). 

68.  Lysias,  probably  a  Pergamenian  foundation,  about  Bazar  Agatch 
and  Earadja  Euren  (CB,  lxv.) 

69.  Augustopolis,  at  Surmene  (Athen.  Mittheil.,  1882). 

70.  71.  Kleros  Okeines  and  Kleros  Politikes  formed  between  them 
a  great  imperial  estate,  the  latter  being  the  territory  of  Augustopolis,  and 
the  former  probably  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  north.  They  seem  to 
have  been  used,  among  other  purposes,  for  breeding  horses,  "  quos  Phry- 
gtro  matre8  sacris  prtesepibus  edunt."  f 

72.  Trokonda  was  a  village,  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  at  a 
bridge  three  miles  north  of  Pryinuossos,  and  four  miles  west  of  Augus- 
topolis-J    It  mny  possibly  be  the  old  name  of  Augustopolis. 

73.  Anaboura,  is  the  station  between  Mandri  Fontes  and  Beudos  on 
the  march  of  Manlius.  It  is  to  be  sought  a  little  way  south-east  of 
Surmene,  or  possibly  even  at  Kara  Ar*lan.  The  latter,  however,  seems 
too  near  Beudos.  Anaboura  was  also  a  city  of  the  Phrygo-Pisidian 
frontier,  now  called  Enevre,  six  miles  west  of  Kara  Agatch. 

74.  Mandri  Fontes,  altered  by  the  editors  of  Livy  (xxxviii.,  15)  to 
Aland ri  Fontes,  are  the  fountains  that  flow  away  towards  Polybotos,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Mandra,  and  a  few  miles  east  of 
Seidilar.    Rev.  des  £t.  Grecq.,  1889. 

75.  Beudos  Vetus  (as  opposed  to  the  new  city  of  Synnada,  five  miles 
distant,  which  was  probably  a  foundation  of  the  earliest  Diadochi),  at 
the  village  Aghizi  Kara.  Boudeia,  and  Phy teia  are  perhaps  other  forms 
of  the  name.  Hierocles  gives  it  corruptly  as  Dcbnlakia.  Mirus  was 
bishop  of  Beudos  in  451  a.d. 

76.  Leontos  Eome  is  mentioned  in  Atheutcus  as  a  village  of  Phrygia, 
with  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  was  harsh  and  impregnated  with 
nitre.§  Tho  reference  possibly  may  be  to  the  hot  springs  about  14 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Afiom  Kara  Hissar,  between  Tchobanlar  and  Yeni 
Keui,  or  to  the  series  of  hot  springs  about  three  hours  north-west  of 
Afiom  Kara  Hissar.  It  is  popsible  that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  by 
Leo  Diaconus  (p.  122)  as  'fi^AcWa,  or  in  tho  rustic  speech  TajXtWa: 
Leon  Phokas  fled  thither,  a.d.  920,  from  Chrysopolis  on  the  Bosphorus. 
Cedrenus  says  that  he  first  came  to  the  fortress  Ateous,  and  when  refused 

*  Tho  name  is  not  quite  certain.   Hierocles  has  'A\aficurov,  which  is  probably  a 
transposition,  with  the  additional  fault  of  A  in  place  of  A. 
t  See  E.,  22. 

X  Mr.  Hogarth  reads  'Krrlwyos  in  this  inscription.  I  have  omittrd  the  name  in 
publishing  it.    See  CB,  It. 

§  rpaxvTtpa.  koI  ytrpvMffTtpa,  Athen.,  ii.,  43  A. 
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admittance  there  he  wont  to  ro^AtWos.  Symeon  Magister  gives  the 
names  Aetoua  ami  ToqklovTt.  (dative).*  Aetoi  is  said  by  him  to  bo  a 
city,  Gooleon  an  open  field  or  country  village.  Leo  Grammaticus  agrees, 
but  has  Ateous  and  Tor/Xtovri.  Georgius  Monachus  mentions  only  to 
Ktlarpov  'Atco??.    None  of  these  references  give  any  clue  to  the  situation. 

77.  Meros,  at  Kumbet  (CB,  lxvi.).    The  order  of  Ilierocles  is  clear. 

78.  Nakoleia,  at  Seidi  Ghazi,  as  J.  E.  Steuart  and  Dr.  Mordtmann 
saw  and  proved  (CB,  lxvii).  Villages  in  its  territory  were  Serea,  Yek- 
rokome,  Santabaris,  Kakkabas,  and  perhaps  Ryma  (CB,  lxviii.-lxxiii.). 

70.  Sangia,  150  stadia  from  PessinuB,  at  the  sources  of  the  Sangarios. 
This  distanco,  as  given  by  Strabo,  is  a  decided  understatement.  It  was 
near  Tchifteler ;  and  Pazon,  where  a  Novatian  Synod  was  held,  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

80.  Mezea,  a  village  near  Dorylaiou  (CB,  lxxix.  See  below,  p.  212). 
The  Bathys  joined  the  Tembris,  Tembrogius,  or  Thybris,  at  Dorylaion, 
v.  Xic.  Chon.,  p.  89,  Cinnam.,  p.  81,  191. 

81.  Akkilaion  is  placed  on  the  road  between  Midaion  and  Germa 
Colonia  (seo  Galatia). 

82.  Krassos,  tho  plain  of  the  Tembris  below  Midaion,  and  probably 
also  below  Akkilaion,  for  Akkilaion  was  in  tho  province  of  Asia,|  while 
Kpdavov  (irc&'ov)  seems  to  be  placed  by  Galen  outside  of  the  bounds  of 
Asia  (CB,  part  I.,  App.  L,  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  correct  Kpao-<ros  for 
Kpda-aov  :  ircStW  is  understood). 

83.  Kotiaiox  is  still  called  Kutaya.  The  name  is  given  on  coins 
with  the  spelling  KOTIAEfiN,  but  probably  the  form  Korvutov,  which 
often  occurs,  is  more  strictly  accurate.  It  is  the  city  of  Kotys,  as 
Midaion  of  Midas,  Tataion  of  Tatas,  Dorylaion  of  Dorylas,  Akkilaion  of 
Akkilas.  It  was  tho  seat  of  a  marked  type  of  Christianity  from  tho 
second  century  onwards.^ 

84.  Praii'ENISSEIs  are  a  people  on  the  upper  Tembris  or  Tembrogius, 
about  Altyntash.  The  chief  town  or  village  of  the  district  was  called 
Soa,  and  the  inhabitants  Soenoi.  The  name  Bennisoa  has  hitherto  been 
given  as  a  variant  or  rather  a  fuller  form  of  Soa,  but  this  is  a  mistako 
arising  from  misunderstanding  of  tho  following  inscription,  a  dedication 
to  tho  god  of  the  district,  Benneus  or  Zeus  Bennios ;  inrtp  -riy?  AvroKpaTopos 

*     <1  Nepova  Tpaiavov,  etc.,  vciktjs  Au  BevWu  Mipwpan^  T€ip.o[\d]ov  rbv  ftup.bv 
~'    t  ovcon^rci/  Btvm  Soi/iw.    The  inscription  is  badly  engraved,  and  is  the 
T  ■-  ; .  work  of  an  unpractised  engraver  and  an  uneducated  composer.§  The 
5  C       last  two  words  must  not  be  joined  into  a  single  word ;  they  are  added  in 
,    !\  Vv  (  t3a  final  line,  apart  from  and  unnecessary  to  the  rest  of  tho  inscription, 

*  Cedren.,  ii.,  293 ;  Symoon,  p.  730  (Bonn  Ed.) ;  Leo.  Gramm.,  p.  302 ;  Gcorg.  Hon., 
p.  889  (Botm). 

t  Its  rare  coins  belong  to  Asia,  rather  than  to  Galatia. 

J  See  my  papers  in  the  Expositor,  1888  and  1889  and  Addenda. 

§  The  letters  are  rode,  and  TEIMOAA  OT,  with  a  gap  between  A  and  O,  is  clear. 
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possibly  evon  by  a  different  hand.    They  are  simply  intended  to  bring 

into  special  prominence  the  god  to  whom  the  dedication  is  made,  Benneus 

of  the  Soenoi.    The  forms  Benneus  and  Zeus  Bennios  are  both  used  in 

other  inscriptions,  though  not  side  by  side  as  here.   The  construction  is 

awkward,  but  such  explanatory  additions  are  not  a  rare  feature  in  the 

rude  patois  which  was  called  Greek  by  the  Phrygians,  while  the  addition 

of  a  genitive  Bcwcio-o^jw,  according  to  the  current  interpretation, 

is  both  equally  awkward  and  absolutely  contrary  to  analogy.    More--       ^_  ^ 

over,  the  name  Soenoi  occurs  in  another  inscription  of  the  samo'  7  1  '  \  ^/ 

village,  and  wo  are  bound  to  accept  its  authority,  when  it  is  confirmed  1^  t-f  £ 

by  the  natural  and  simple  explanation  of  the  former  inscription.  Soa 

is  apparently  identical  with  the  Carian  soua,  *  grave,'  see  Stophanus,  s.v. 

2  way  tXa. 

The  names  Tottoia,  Abeikta,  Trikomia,  Zingot,  Iskome,  and  Isgerea, 
also  Skordapia  (corrupt?),  Spore  (corrupt?),  Gaiou  Kome  (corrupt?), 
Tribanta  (uncertain),  are  found  in  this  district  at  different  periods  ;  they 
denote  apparently  for  the  most  part  separate  villages  (CB,  xc.-xcvii.). 

85.  Epiktetos.  In  order  to  understand  Ptolemy's  description  of  this 
part  of  Phrygia,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  uses  more  than  one 
authority.  One  of  his  authorities  made  Phrygia  extend  on  the  north 
only  as  far  as  the  Eidyesseis  and  the  Makedones  Kadoenoi.  The 
authority  whom  ho  uses  probably  considered  that  along  this  frontier  line 
Phrygia  was  bounded  by  Mysia.  Hence  the  Praipenisseis,  who  are 
north  of  the  Kidyesseis,  are  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  Mysia.  But  when 
Ptolemy  gives  a  list  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia,  he  follows  a  different 
authority,  who  reckoned  this  entire  district  as  far  west  as  Synaos  and 
Ankyra  to  Phrygia.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  Mysia  and 
Phrygia  was  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  as  Strabo  mentions.  Ptolemy 
makes  the  Kadoenoi  and  Kidyesseis  border  not  on  Mysia  but  on  Bithynia. 
So  also  Strabo,  p.  795,  makes  tho  Mysians  (called  Olympenoi  and  Helles- 
pontii)  intervene  between  Bithynia,  with  its  capital  Nikaia,  and  Phrygia. 
In  other  places  also  Strabo  assigns  a  considerable  territory  along  tho 
north  frontier  of  Phrygia  to  Mysia.  At  other  times  he  assigns  both 
Mysia  and  Epiktetos  Phrygia  to  the  district  about  Olympos  between 
Bithynia  and  Great  Phrygia.  Epiktetos  contains  the  six  cities,  Midaion, 
Dorylaion,  Kotiaion,  Nakoloia,  Aizanoi,  Kadoi,  though  Strabo  adds  that 
Kadoi  is  by  some  reckoned  as  part  of  Mysia  (p.  571,  576).  But  when 
(p.  507),  he  extends  the  name  Phrygia  to  include  Blaudos  near  Ankyra, 
which  must  be  the  Blades  of  Hierocles,  it  is  impossible  to  think,  as 
most  authorities  do,  that  he  extended  the  name  Phrygia  to  include  the 
modern  Bolat  (see  p.  133).    Bolat  is  in  Strabo's  Mysia  Abrettene. 

The  solution  of  these  apparent  contradictions  lies  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  Epiktetos,  which  perhaps  was  given  by  the  Pergamenian  govern- 
ment *  to  a  territory,  considerable  part  of  which  had  previously  been 
*  The  coins  of  Epiktetos  are  Pergamenian  in  type. 
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reckoned  Mysian.  Ilence  thero  is  a  tendency  to  vary  and  confuso 
between  Phrygia  Epiktetos  and  Mysia.  Not  merely  Ankyra  and  Synaos, 
which  Strabo  reckons  as  Mysia  Abbaitis,  but  also  Kadoi  (where  an 
inscription  of  the  Abbaeitai  occurs,  Lo  Bas,  No.  1001),  Praipenissos 
(reckoned  by  Ptolemy  in  Mysia),  and,  therefore,  necessarily  also  Aizanoi, 
were  at  ono  time  and  by  some  writers  reckoned  as  part  of  Mysia.  Henoe 
it  is  quite  natural  that  Xenophon  should  call  Kcramon  Agora  (Islam 
Keui) 

The  name  Phrygia  was  given  to  the  country  ruled  by  a  conquering 
tribe  of  Phryges,  crossing  from  the  Macedonian  side  of  Thrace  by  the 
Hellespont.  At  a  later  timo  new  troops  of  European  barbarians,  tho 
Mysoi,  penetrated  into  Asia,  pressed  the  Phryges  farther  inland,  and 
partially  occupied  thoir  country.  In  this  way  the  extraordinary  inter- 
lacing of  the  two  names  becomes  intelligible.  The  situation  of  tho  parts 
called  Mysia,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Hcllespontine 
Phrygia  from  Great  Phrygia  and  Epiktetos,  and  on  one  side  adjoined 
the  Kaikos  and  the  Pergamenian  territory  as  far  west  as  Teuthrania, 
while  it  extended  through  Abbaitis  and  Abretteno  to  tho  Mysian 
Olympos  (p.  571,  676),  can  only  be  explained  if  wo  suppose  the  Mysoi 
to  have  crossed  into  Asia  at  a  point  much  farther  west  than  the 
Phrygians  did,  probably  following  the  route  which  afterwards  Alexander 
and  Barbarossa  both  took. 

86.  Aitia,  on  the  Koraan  road  between  Akmonia  and  Kotiaion,  is 
well  known  since  the  journey  of  Lo  Bas.  It  is  still  called  Abia,  CB, 
xcviii.  Coins  have  tho  spelling  'Amriai'tiv,  but  tho  true  name  is  probably 
Apia,  like  the  'Airto  yata  of  the  Peloponnesus:  the  namo  is  connected 
with  the  stem  apa  or  akwa,  "  water."  Le  Quien  omits  Taul,  bishop  of 
Appia,  325 :  the  Acta  have  Apameensis  for  Apianensis,  and  Le  Quien 
reads  Acmoniensis. 

87.  Eudokias  is  a  name  which,  like  Pulcherianopolis,  Vailentia,  and 
Theodosia,  points  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  At  ono  time  I  was 
disposed  to  6ee  in  it  a  temporary  name  of  Kotiaion,  but  as  all  authorities 
assign  Kotiaion  to  the  province  of  Salutaris,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  this  view,  and  to  regard  Eudokias,  according  to  tho  order  of  Hierocles, 
as  occupying  tho  north  frontier  of  Pacatiana,  between  Apia  and  Aizanoi. 
Thero  ia  a  tract  of  unexplored  country  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the 
north  skirts  of  Murad  Dagh,  reported  to  contain  many  villages.  Eudokias, 
however,  is  probably  the  imperial  estate,  on  which  see  E.,  22. 

The  next  five  bishoprics  were  an  ecclesiastical  district,  and  were, 
therefore,  according  to  the  principle  which  is  observed  in  many  cases,  a 
local  district  also.  Four  of  them,  Aizanoi,  Kadoi,  Ankyra,  and  Synaos,  are 
well  known,  and  the  fifth,  Tiberiopolis,  must  bo  placed  adjoining  them. 

88.  Azanoi  or  Aizanoi.  Tho  site  at  Tchavdir  Hisar,  with  its  exten- 
sive and  interesting  ruins,  is  well  known.    Stephanus  mentions*  that 

•  On  the  authority  of  II<  rniogeues. 
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Euphorbus  was  the  first  priestly  dynast  of  tho  temple,  and  was 
appointed  because  he  taught  the  proper  method  of  sacrifice.  The  story 
may  bo  taken  as  proof  of  tho  former  existence  of  priestly  dynasts,  at 
Aizanoi,  such  as  are  well  known  at  Olba,  Pessinus,  Comana,  &c. ;  where 
tho  priest  ruled  as  interpreter  of  the  will  of  tho  god.  Euphorbus  pre- 
scribed the  sacrifice  of  tho  hedgehog  and  tho  fox  (<£iv  and  otwovi'),  and 
hence  comes  tho  name  of  the  city,  which  ought  strictly  to  be  'E$ovuvow. 
Were  it  not  for  this  form,  I  should  be  disposed  to  connect  Azanoi  with 
Phrygian  d£cya,  accus.,  4<  board."  The  Zeus  of  Aizanoi  is  doubtless  of 
the  same  character  as  tho  Zeus  Benneus  of  tho  Praipenissois,  and  as  tho 
Zeus  B ronton  of  Dorylaion  and  Nakoleia.  The  two  latter  are  identi- 
fied in  a  dedication  found  in  the  district  of  Nakoleia  Au  BpoKiwri  kui 
Bcwcu  This  Zeus  was  apparently  the  god  of  the  European  tribe,  which, 
according  to  my  view,  overran  Phrygia  about  900  B.C.,  or  possibly  even 
earlier,  and  which  adopted  the  religion  of  Cybelo  and  much  of  tho 
civilisation  and  social  customs  of  tho  older  race,  among  whom  it  settled 
as  a  conquering  caste.  I  regard  Benneus  as  connected  with  the  Thraco- 
Illyrian  Benna,  a  car,  and  as  denoting  the  thundering  god,  who  drives 
in  his  car  across  the  heavens.  In  tho  moro  civilized  states  of  Nakoleia 
and  Dorylaion,  tho  Greek  term  Bronton  was  substituted  for  the  native 
name  Benneus. 

80.  Tiberiopolis,  about  Amed,  Assarlar,  or  Egri  Gdz.  There  was 
hero  a  cultus  of  tho  ofiofiwfuoi  0col  2f/3a<rTot,  either  Augustus  and  Livia, 
or  more  probably  Tiberius  and  Livia,  the  imperial  mother  and  son 
taking  tho  place  of  tho  divine  mother  and  son,  who  were  often  wor- 
shipped in  Asia  Minor  as  Leto  and  Lairbenos.  The  district  around  it 
was  called  Abretteno,  as  M.  Waddington  has  shown  in  his  admirable 
discussion  (Le  Bas-Waddington,  Xo.  1011). 

90,  91.  Ankyra  and  Synaos  were  proved  by  ITamilton  to  have  been 
situated  at  Kilisso  Keui  and  Simav.  They  were  joined  in  one 
bishopric  in  later  Byzantine  time.  Ankyra  sometimes  bore  the  epithet 
Sidera  or  Ferrea,  apparently  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Galatian 
Ankyra.*  Tho  river  Makestos  rises  in  the  lake  of  Simav,  and  the 
district  around  was  called  Abbaeitis. 

92.  Kadoi.  The  accusative  form  has  remained  till  tho  present  day  in 
tho  form  Ghediz.  The  ethnic  Ka&np'os  shows  that  Kadoi  is  derived 
from  the  name  Ka8e>,  a  Lydo-Phrygian  hero.f  The  proper  form,  there- 
fore, is  KaSoFoi  or  Ku'Soi,  KaooFov*  or  Ka8o?s.  Ilonco  comes  tho 
personal  name  KaSovSs,  i.e.  KaooFus,  found  on  the  southern  Phryo- 
Pisidian  frontier.    Kadoi  was  a  Macedonian  colony  (Pliny). 

93.  Theodosia  is  placed  by  the  order  of  Hierocles  at  Shap  Khane  :  no 
other  evidence  ex1sts.|    I  have  assumed  that  Theodosia  and  EudokiuM 

•  M.  Wadilington  (I.e.)  Bays  "quint  a  l'e'pitliite  «lo  Ferrea  qu'il  [Le  Bos]  lui 
donue.  jo  no  sais  ou  il  V*  roncontre'e."    It  occurs  in  tho  lists  of  tho  Niceno  Council, 
t  Ko8o*V<$i,  'OrpoYriy&L  imply  an  original  stem  Ko5u,  "Orpu. 
X  Domnimw  Thcododiopolia  Phrrgiw  Pacatiaiuo  in  53G  (Labbe,  p.  74);  ep.  p.  128. 
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disappear  in  the  interval  between  Hierocles  and  the  earliest  Xotitia. 
This  may  be  justified  by  the  example  of  Dabinai  in  Tisidia,  which  does 
not  occur  later  than  Hierocles,  and  of  Kinnaborion  in  Phrygia  and  of 
Atonia  in  Pisidia,  which  appear  in  Hierocles  and  the  earliest  class  of 
Notitiro,  but  disappear  in  the  latest  Xotitia).  In  such  cases  the  town 
did  not,  as  I  think,  disappear  entirely,  but  was  only  merged  in  the 
same  bishopric  with  some  neighbouring  place. 

94.  Temenothyrai.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  a  difficult  problem, 
as  two  sources  of  evidence,  each  apparently  precise,  seem  to  conflict  with 
each  other. 

In  the  first  place  Temenothyrai  bears  also  the  name  Flaviopolis  on 
its  coins,  and  Arundel  heard  of  an  inscription  of  Flaviopolis  at  Ushak,  and 
an  inscription  of  a  native  of  Temenothyrai,  found  at  Ushak,  is  published 
in  Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  727.  Xow  the  site  of  Grimenothyrai-Traja- 
nopolis  was  about  six  miles  east  of  Ushak,  and  it  is  natural  to  supposo 
that  the  two  names  designate  a  pair  of  cities  of  the  valley  of  Ushak, 
one  on  the  cast  side  and  the  other  on  the  west.  I  have  found  coins  of 
Temenothyrai  offered  for  sale  in  great  numbers  at  Ushak. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  Pausanias  mentions  that  Temeno- 
thyrai was  a  small  city  of  Upper  Lydia,  where  there  was  a  tumulus 
containing  the  corpse  of  Ilyllos,  son  of  Go,  "  from  whom  the  river  took 
its  name."  It  seems  a  natural  inference  from  this  that  the  river  flowing 
past  Temenothyrai  was  the  Hyllos.  Xow  the  Hyllos  is  known  from 
coins  to  be  the  tributary  of  the  Hermos  flowing  past  Saittai.  This 
river,  whose  course  I  have  traced  from  its  source,  is  incorrectly  given  in 
Kiepert's  maps.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  mountains  immediately  south  of 
Synaos  (Simav),  and  has  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  Demirdji  Tchai. 
This  range  of  mountains  runs  apparently  continuously  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Makestos  valley,  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
western  part  of  the  range  at  least  was  called  TtJ/xvos.  The  name  Tijfjuvo- 
Qvpai  was  clearly  understood  to  mean  "  tho  passes  of  Mount  Temnos,"  * 
and  the  case  then  might  seem  made  out  that  Temenothyrai  lies  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river  Hyllos,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Temnos.  The  situation  suits  Pausanias's  expression,  "  a  city  of  Upper 
Lydia."  It  must  bo  acknowledged  that  we  should  expoct  Temnos  to  bo 
the  division  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  all  places  on  tho  south  of 
the  mountains  to  bo  Lydia.  Tho  only  difficulty,  then,  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  all  Byzantine  lists  place  Temenothyrai  in  Phrygia; 
and  this  difficulty  cannot  be  considered  insurmountable. 

The  second  view  seemed  to  me  the  more  probable  when  writing 
CB,  §  cvii.,  and  Prof.  H.  Kiopert  has  since  followed  it  in  his  recent  map 
of  Asia  Minor.    He  has,  however,  made  the  error  of  placing  Teineno- 

*  I  have  however  no  doubt  tlmt  M.  8.  Ikinueh's  explanation  of  Ovptu  as  altered  by 
popular  etymology  from  tcira,  "village"  (compare  Thyateira,  Ttira,  and  perhaps 
Hndrianoutheiai),  is  quite  right. 
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thyrai,  not  on  the  river  which  flows  hy  Saittai,  but  on  the  Demirdji 
Tchai.  Owing  to  the'small  scale  of  the  map,  the  site  of  Saittai  seems  to 
be  half-way  between  the  two  rivers,  but  really  it  is  not  in  the  valley  of 
the  Demirdji  Tchai,  but  near  the  course  of  the  next  river  on  the  cast. 
I  then  imagined  that  Arundel's  authority  could  not  be  trusted  in  regard 
to  this  inscription,  which  he  gives  only  in  cursive  text,  remarking  that 
Flaviopolis  is  known  as  a  bishopric.  As  this  remark  is  wrong,  being 
based  apparently  on  a  confusion  with  Trajanopolis,  I  thought  that  the 
inscription  could  not  be  accepted  as  evidence.  But  Monsieur  S.  Reinach 
has  since  convinced  me  that  I  was  unjust  to  Arundel.  He  has  found 
two  inscriptions  of  Ushak,  copied  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  a 
French  traveller,  which  mention  Temenothyrai.* 

The  first  view  then  must  be  accepted,  and  tho  words  of  Pausauias 
may  then  be  perhaps  understood  as  not  implying  that  "the  river" 
in  question  flowed  past  Temenothyrai,  but  merely  as  referring  to  tho 
Lydian  river  at  no  great  distance,  which  flowed  into  the  Hermos. 
Pausanias  seems  to  speak  not  as  an  eyo-witness.  But  perhaps  a  better 
interpretation  is  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  rivers  Hyllos,  one  at 
Saittai,  and  one  at  Temenothyrai,  the  latter  flowing  towards  tho 
Mscander.  The  story  seems  much  more  natural  if  Hyllos  be  a  local 
personage ;  and  if  the  name  Hyllos  were  not  actually  preserved  in  the 
local  nomenclature,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  hero  Temenos,  who  is 
mentioned  on  the  coins  of  the  city,  should  not  have  been  made  the 
proprietor  of  tho  bones.  I  should  then  look  for  Temenothyrai  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Ushak,  on  the  higher  ground  separating  the  basins  of 
the  Hermos  and  tho  Mreander.  The  "  throne  "  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
as  wrought  in  a  projecting  rocky  spur  of  a  hill  at  Temenothyrai  may 
perhaps  yet  be  discovered.!  Tho  neighbourhood  of  Kure  and  Yeni 
Koui,  or  possibly  Ushak  itself,  may  be  given  as  tho  site  of  Temenothyrai. 

95.  TitAJANorous  was  refounded  and  renamed  in  a.d.  119,  about  the 
end  of  September,  by  permission  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. {  Trajano- 
polis was  a  city  of  the  people  called  Grimenotiiyritai,  as  Ptolemy  § 
mentions.  Coins  of  the  Grimenothyritai  aro  found  under  the  earlier 
emperors,  but  nono  are  later  than  Hadrian.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
a  city  was  founded  in  their  territory  and  named  Trajanopolis,  by  special 
leave  of  Hadrian,  in  honour  of  his  deceased  imperial  father.  It  was 
apparently  named  in  emulation  of  Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis.    The  name 

*  The  copies  nro  very  fragmentary,  but  I  could  sco  no  reason  to  doubt  his  restoration 
««f  the  full  name,  Ti  menothyrai  Flaviopolis. 

t  Qpdvot  kvtj>6s  i<rrtv  ivtipyafffidyos  tfpout  Kttiwtti  npoBoKi}.  Puus.  i.,  35,  7. 

J  The  inscription  mentioning  tho  date  was  copied  flrst  by  Hamilton,  and  is  published 
in  a  moro  complete  form  in  my  Cli,  cviii.  It  i*  at  Tcharik  Kcni.  Tho  inscription  is 
older  than,  and  cannot  be  connected  with,  Hadrian's  journey  in  Asin  Minor,  and  does 
not  therefore  justify  Duerr  in  quoting  it  as  evidence  in  his  "  Reixeu  <lcs  Kaisers  Hadriau." 

§  The  text  has  TptfxtyodvpWai  j  tho  correction  is  ma  le  by  M.  Wurfdington,  on 
Lc  Ba«,  727. 
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Griiuenothyrai  disappears  henceforth  from  use,  so  far  as  coins  and  the 
Bjzantine  lists  are  concerned ;  hut  the  name  Flaviopolis  was  soon 
disused,  and  Temenothyrai  remained  current.  The  order  of  Hiorocles 
places  them  together,  and  so  also  do  Notithe  Hi.,  x.,  xii.  The  actual  site 
of  Trajanopolis  was  at  Giaour  Euren,  near  Orta  Keui,  which  is  about  Bix 
miles  east  of  TJshak. 

96.  PULCHSBIAXOPOLis  is  probably  the  name  under  which  Motella  was 
first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  7roAis,  CB,  cix.  The  name  seems  to  be  a 
false  form.  IIoiAxe/woiVoAis  and  UovkxefiiavV  are  both  correct  forms,  but 
IIovA^eptavoi'-TroAis  confuses  the  two. 

97.  Lykokranitai  were  a  division  of  infantry  stationed  at  some  place 
in  Phrygia  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (Theophan.,  p.  178).  It  is  possible 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  the  fort  where  they  were  stationed ; 
but  more  probably  the  name  belonged  to  them  as  a  regiment,  perhaps 
derived  from  the  typo  of  helmet  that  they  wore.    See  Addenda. 

98.  Mantalos  was  mentioned  as  a  city  of  Phrygia  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  quoted  by  Stephanus.  The  name  occurs  in  two  inscriptions, 
on©  copied  by  Mordtmann,*  and  both  copied  b}'  mo  in  a  deserted  ceme- 
tery on  the  road  between  Arab  Euren  and  Kaimaz  (Troknades).  In  it 
are  two  small  broken  columns,  apparently  of  Synnadic  marble,  very 
liko  others  which  I  saw  at  Kaimaz.  Each  of  these  columns  has  two 
inscriptions  on  opposite  Bides  at  the  same  height.  On  one  tide  is  'AyCa 
®tK\a  in  Byzantine  letters,  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  century :  on  the 
other  side  is 

(1)  AAHAM  (2)  A 14AM 

OA  OAA 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  inscriptions  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  whereas  the  name  of  the  saint  is  written  in  the  ordinary  direction. 
Tho  difference  in  the  form  of  the  letters  might  suggest  a  later  date  for 
the  name  of  the  saint  than  for  the  word  Mandalo,  but  the  exact  corre- 
spondence of  the  two  inscriptions  can  hardly  be  accidental.  "  Mandalo  " 
may  bo  connected  with  the  city  Mantalos. 

99.  The  divisions  of  Phrygia  vary  much  at  different  times.  In 
earlier  time  wo  have  Phrygia  Magna  in  tho  interior  and  Phrygia 
Hellespontia  on  tho  south  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.  To  theso 
was  added  Phrygia  Epiktetos,  probably  in  the  Pergamenian  time,  a 
district  intervening  between  Phrygia  Magna  and  Bithynia,  and  in  part 
assigned  by  many  writers  to  Mysia.  Phrygia  Paroreios  was  the  great 
high-lying  valley  between  Emir  Dagh  and  Sultan  Dagh,  extending  from 
rolybotos  to  Tyriaion.  The  name  Phrygia  extended  apparently  to  a 
point  south  of  Apollonia  and  Antiocheia  Colonia  (usually  called  Antio- 
cheia  of  Pisidia),  but  north  of  Konane,  Neapolis,  and  Anaboura. 

*  Monltmann  in  •  Sitzunghber.  d.  Bayer.  Akiul.,'  1SG2,  p.  14.  He  speaks  of  tlio 
enigmatic  inscription  as  written  boustropl  union  ;  this  is  a  mistake,  as  bis  own  transcript 
bhow&.   He  saw  tho  one  which  I  give  as  (2). 
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In  the  earlier  Byzantine  period  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Phrygia 
Hellespontia.  Part  of  Paroreios,  besides  Apollonia,  the  southern  Metro- 
polis, Apameia  Kibotos,  Tymandos,  and  Antiocheia  were  assigned  to 
Pisidia.  All  the  rest  of  Phrygia  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  which 
were  at  "first  called  Prima  and  Secunda,  towards  a.d.  400  Magna  and 
Parva,  and  beginning  from  about  a.d.  360  Pacatiana  and  Salutaris.  The 
last  pair  of  names  became  universal  during  the  fifth  century,  and  all 
other  titles  disappeared.  At  what  exact  time  the  division  into  two 
provinces  was  accomplished  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  On  the  whole 
the  probability  seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  was  made,  not  by  Diocletian, 
but  soon  after  him  by  Constantino.*  The  border  towns  in  Salutaris 
were  Kotiaion,  Praipenisseis,  Akrotinos,  I^'kaones,  Brouzos,  Stektorion, 
Eukarpia,  Aurokra;  and  in  Pacatiana  Aizanoi,  Eudokias,  Kfdyessos, 
Dioklea,  Pepouza,  Soublaion-Ju6tinianopolis.f  Some  trace  remains  of  a 
division  into  smaller  districts,  perhaps  for  governmental  purposes: 
Pentapolis  included  the  five  cities  of  the  upper  Glaukos  valley. 

At  the  division  into  Themes,  Phrygia  was  divided  between  the 
Anatolic  and  the  Opsikian.  The  latter  included  Midaion,  Dorylaion, 
Kotiaion,  and  marched  with  the  former  at  Meros.  Drawing  a  line  from 
this  point  so  as  to  include  the  fortress  of  Opsikion  (Koula),  we  may 
safely  saytthat  Ankyra,  Synaos,  Thdodosia,  Kadoi,  Aizanoi,  Tiberiopolis, 
Eudokias,  Apia,  and  perhaps  Praipenisseis  were  included  in  Opsikion, 
and  that  Dindymos  (Murad  Dagh)  was  the  boundary  towards  the 
Anatolic  Theme.  The  rest  of  Phrygia,  together  with  Lykaonia  and 
part  of  Pisidia,  formed  the  vast  Anatolic  Theme.  It  may  however  be 
doubted  whether  the  Lykos  valley,  with  the  strong  fortress  Khonai, 
which  was  probably  a  Turma,  was  not  included  in  the  Thrakesian 
Theme,  though  Constantino  says  nothing  about  it.  In  a  scheme  of 
defence  the  Lykos  valley  goes  naturally  with  the  Thrakesian  Theme. 
The  nameHexapolis,  denoting  apparently  the  cities  of  Phrygia  Paroreios, 

•  Malalas  says  that  Constantine  made  the  province  Salutaris  Phrygia  (xiii.,  p.  323); 
but  be  uses  the  name  that  was  customary  in  his  own  time.  How  far  Malalas,  a  very 
poor  authority,  can  be  trusted  on  such  a  point  is  uncertain,  but  nothing  is  known  that 
conflicts  with  his  statement  Mommsen  and  Czwalina  are  inclined  to  discredit  his 
statement  and  to  attribute  the  division  to  Diocletian ;  Kuhn,  Jullien,  and  Duchesne  are 
inclined  to  accept  a  date  later  than  Diocletian.  The  two  Phrygias  are,  according  to 
Duchesne,  separated  in  preamble  to  Concil.  Bardie,  a.d.  347,  but  even  this  inference 
cannot  be  justified.  The  liBt  is  Mysia,  Asia,  Caria,  Bithynia,  Hellespont,  Phrygia, 
Thrygia  altera,  Pisidia,  Cuppadocia,  Pontus  Euxinus,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lydia, 
Cyclades,  Gulatia  (Mnnsi,  ii.,  715-6)  ;  this  list  is  obviously  a  later  and  unhistorical 
fiction,  for  Mysia,  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  Cyclades  were  never  Byzantine  provinces.  The 
epistle  of  the  same  council  gives  a  much  more  trustworthy  list:  Cilicia,  Isauria, 
Cappadocia,.Galatia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Carta,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Iusulao 
Cycladumj  Eydia,  Asia,  Hellespontus  731). 

t  In  '  Const  Porph.  de  Them.,'  p.  14,  read,  or  at  least  understand,  awb  toC  'AxpoTyov 
koI  ft4xpt  toC  'Afiwptov  KaKttrat  Qpvyla  lakomapla.  Either  the  text  has  been  corrupted 
or  Constantine  has  misrepresented  his  authority. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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is  found  during  this  period  (in  the  eighth  contury).  During  this  period 
the  Church  retained  the  old  division  and  names,  Pacatiana  and 
Salutaris. 

In  late  Byzantine  historians  the  names  Great  and  Little  Phrygia 
reappear  in  a  new  sense.  Great  Phrygia  is  defined  by  Ducas  *  as  the 
territory  from  Assos  to  the  Hellespont :  it  is  apparently  much  the  same 
as  the  modern  vilayet  Karasi,  and  was  ruled  by  a  Turkish  chief  of  that 
name.  This  name  obviously  arises  from  a  dim  recollection  of  Phrygia 
Hellespontia,  and  is  purely  literary  with  no  real  political  existence.  In 
contrast  to  it  the  two  provinces  Pacatiana  and  Salutaris  are  summed  up 
as  "  Entire  Phrygia,"  or  "  Upper  Phrygia  "  (Nicet.  Chon.,  p.  68 ;  Cedren. 
ii.,  p.  69)  as  distinguished  from  "  Lowor  Phrygia  "  or  Karasi  (Ducas, 
p.  72).  Ducas  still  uses  the  two  names  Pacatiana  and  Salutaris  as 
divisions  of  Upper  Phrygia,  and  mentions  (p.  77)  that  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  Turks  Kara  Hisar  (Kapaa-dp),  which  approximates  in  a 
very  rough  way  to  the  truth. 

D.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Hellespontus. 

1 .  The  province  of  Hellespontus  is  entirely  unknown  to  me.  Except 
on  a  short  excursion  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Assos,  I  have  never  been  in 
the  country.  The  Byzantine  lists  differ  so  much  from  eaoh  other,  and 
Hierocles  is  so  corrupt,!  that  the  topography  of  this  province  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  any  other  in  Asia  Minor. 

Hierocles  gives  many  places  which  the  Notitise  omit.  Many  of  these 
are  small  towns,  or  even  villages,  which  perhaps  never  had  the  rank  of 
cities  or  bishoprics.  But  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  why  Argiza, 
Blados,  and  Skepsis  are  omitted  by  the  Notitise.  Skepsis  is,  however, 
included  under  the  title  Saint  Cornelius  by  Notitiaa  X.,  XIII.,  and  its 
omission  in  the  others  is  perhaps  only  a  slip. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  Notitiaa  with  the  lists  of  the  Councils  shows 
that  the  bishoprics  are  almost  the  same  at  all  times  in  Hellespontus,  and 
that  Hierocles  does  not  found  his  list  on  them.  His  list  in  general 
keeps  close  to  the  geographical  order,  J  and  is  probably  either  founded  on 
intimate  knowledge  of  tho  country  or  on  a  government  list  of  town- 

*  tpiryia  ncura  wapii  tow  Kapfiidv,  iripa  Qpvyla  MtydATj  dpx°M(K,7  'Atraov  *6kt<»s 
<XP*  *»1  'EAAijenroWov  wapA  rov  Kapcurfi,  p.  13.  The  words  tpvyta  Mrydkij,  +pvyia 
KamraTuu^  on  the  same  page  have  boon  often  utterly  misunderstood,  as  if  Mey&i}  was 
Salutaris;  but  the  passage  really  means  that  tho  Byzantine  power  extended  over 
Hel  lee  pontine  Phrygia  (MtydXij)  and  Pacatiana,  but  not  over  Salutaris. 

t  Hierocles  has  dittography  in  Bapfr  [riH]  ndpior,  'ASpiwoD  &rjpat  HPAI,  omission  in 
MliAirroirJoAn,  and  utter  corruption  in  alot  TpdSos,  Kipyq  (perhaps  =  K«j8^nj),  'Patera, 
Koviwrtvri  (Pliny,  Conisium  ?),  &c. 

%  Exceptions  generally  depend  on  doubtful  identifications,  such  as  Wesseling's 
Sideron  with  Sigeion,  Mandrai  with  Ncandreia,  Kcrgo  with  Kebrene,  Rhcketa  with 
Rhoiteion,  and  Artemea  with  Atarnea,  all  of  which,  therefore,  are  probably  to  be 
rejected. 

M  2 
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ships.  But  of  all  the  places  which  he  mentions  and  which  did  not  become 
bishoprics,  only  one  struck  any  coins,  viz.,  Skamandros ;  and  its  coins  are 
older  than  B.C.  300,  so  that  it  had  passed  out  of  existence,  or  at  least  ceased 
to  be  of  any  importance,  about  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
bishoprics  also  struck  coins,  except  Baris  (which  took  the  place  of 
Priapos,  a  city  coining  money)  and  Oka.  Hellespontus,  therefore,  gives 
no  reason  to  believe  in  any  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  city  and  bishopric 
are  equivalent  terms.  All  the  places  which  he  gives  in  addition  to  the 
*4  Cities  and  Bishoprics  "  seem  to  be  unimportant  little  places,  with  the 
exception  of  Blados  and  Argiza.  The  former  however  is  probably  a  city 
of  Lydia,  which  has  been  transferred  to  Hollespontos  by  a  corruption  of 
some  scribe.*  Argiza  is  a  puzzle  which  has  already  been  discussed 
under  ALGIZA  Asiae.  If  Hierocles's  authority  for  Hellespontus  was 
a  government  list,  it  cannot  have  been  a  list  of  iroAeis,  for  he  gives 
many  places  that  never  were  iro'A«s  (to  judge  from  the  evidence  access- 
ible to  us).  In  all  probability  he  knew  the  country  intimately,  and 
spoke  from  his  own  knowledge  more  fully  than  in  other  provinces, 
where  he  confines  himself  rigidly  to  the  "  Cities  and  Bishoprics." 

3.  Hierocles  begins  with  Cyzicos,  and  then,  after  giving  the  island 
Proconnesus,  goes  along  the  Hellespont  and  down  the  west  coast 
to  Troas,  and  then  up  the  Scamander.  Baris  was  probably  on  the 
Granikos,  and  ruled  the  district  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cyzicos.  f 
This  district  probably  contained  the  town  Aulonia,  which  is  mentioned 
by  GeorgiuB  Acropolita  (p.  13)  between  Baris  and  Poimanenon.  Aulonia 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Aulon  of  the  Aisepos,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  noteable  feature  of  the  country  (Strab.,  p.  603).  Baris 
then  must  have  replaced  (probably  in  a  different  situation)  the  older 
Priapos,  which  struck  a  few  coins  from  about  100  B.C.  down  to  Gordian  ; 
and  Aulonia  must  have  been  near  it,  for  Acropolita  mentions  them  as 
a  pair,  and  Nicetas,  p.  121,  actually  identifies  them,  a  mistake  which 
probably  arises  from  there  being  a  bishop  Bedews  froi  AuAumas.J 
Polichna  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (pp.  603,  607),  as  in  the  glen  of  the 
Aisepos  near  old  Skepsis  :  it  was  on  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  Ida,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander. 

4.  Hierocles  then  returns  eastward,  keeping  a  little  inland.  Polichna 
is  to  be  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisepos,  perhaps  about  the  middle 
of  its  course.  Artemoa  is  not,  with  Wesseling,  to  be  altered  to  Atarnea, 
which  waB  in  Byzantine  Asia.  Artemea  is  obviously  a  village  with  a 
hieron  of  Artemis,  and  this  consideration  leaves  us  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  it  with  the  hot  springs  on  the  lower  Aisepos.    There  was 

•  The  subject  is  discussed  under  Lydia,  §  41. 

t  'Ztopla  is  probably  an  epithet  of  npouc6vri<ros ;  see  Addenda. 

J  w6\is  Korck  r)\v  ri«v  AlyeuowtKaryiTwy  X'*Pay\  Bdpjj  koX  AvKuvia  ■wapufCftus  d>yo/xa<rp.tvr), 
Nic.  Chon..,  121 ;  tj?  Karh  'Ewiitrwoyrov  Aihuvitf,  ib.,  711,  in  distinction  from  Aulonia 
near  Dyrrachium.   On  Baris,  ace  §  13. 
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there  an  Artemis  Thermaia,  to  whom  Aristides  composed  hymns  (vol.  L, 
p.  503,  ed.  Dind.). 

Rheketa  is  qnite  unknown  and  probably  corrupt,  and  then  we  have 
Germe  *  and  Miletopolis  on  the  eastern  frontier,  f  Hierocles  next  gives 
the  townB  to  Hadrianoutherai,  all  of  which  are  unknown.  The  fol- 
lowing towns  are  on  the  southern  frontier: — Pionia  was  apparently 
south  or  south-west  of  Skepsis,  to  judge  from  Strabo  (p.  610),  who 
mentions  it  along  with  Andeira  and  Gargaris.  The  latter  is  in  Byzant- 
ine Asia,  and  the  former  is  othorwise  unknown.^  Argiza  was  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Fabricius ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Erezii,  and  by 
the  Poutinger  Table  as  Argesis.  Ergasteria  was  440  stadia  from  Per- 
gamoe  on  the  road  to  Cyzicos,  and  was  therefore  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tarsios.  Skepsis  was  on  the  upper  waters  of  tho  Aisepos  (Strab., 
p.  603).  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke  places  it  at  Kurshunlu  Tepe  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Scamander :  the  situation  does  not  seem  quite  to  accord 
with  Strabo,§  but  it  is  better  for  the  present  to  follow  the  opinion  of  a 
scholar  who  is  now  throwing  so  much  light  on  tho  antiquities  of  the 
Troad,  and  who  knows  the  country  better  than  any  other.  Perhaps  he 
means  that  new  Skepsis  was  at  Kurshunlu  Tepe,  and  that  old  Skepsis,  in 
a  higher  position  60  stadia  distant,  was  about  the  common  source  of 
the  Scamander  and  Aisepos. 

Mi*.  J.  T.  Clarke  remarks  acutely  that  Andeira  and  Pionia,  as  enumer- 
ated by  Strabo,  are  on  a  road  from  Skepsis  to  tho  coast.  Hierocles  does 
not  give  them  in  this  order,  for  there  is  every  probability  that  his 
Sideron  refers  to  tho  iron-mines  beside  Andeira  (Strab.,  p.  610) ;  Pionia, 
however,  he  places  after  Iladrianoutherai.  Perhaps  Argiza,  Mandakada 
and  Ergasterion  are  to  be  sought  on  the  Aisepos  or  the  Tarsios. 

Sagara  is  never  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  may  bo  a  correct  name, 
related  to  the  name  of  the  river  Sagaris  as  a  place  name  to  a  personal 
name.  Compare  Ariassos  and  Aryassis,  Kidramos  and  Kidramouas, 
Eadoi  and  Kadouas,  &o.    But  6eo  Lydia,  §  41. 

5.  IIadrianoutherai  was  founded  by  Hadrian  after  a  lucky  bear- 
hunt.  Its  situation  is  given  by  the  writer  in  Smith's  Dictionary  as  on 
the  road  between  Ergasteria  and  Miletopolis,  but  this  seems  only  to  be 
a  mistake  founded  on  the  road  Pergamos-Hadrianoutherai-Miletopolis  in 

*  Germe,  or  Hiera  Germe,  has  been  generally  recognised  as  situated  near  Kirmasli 
Kassaba,  where  the  Byzantine  Aorata  seema  to  havo  been  (G.,  20).  The  Gerraian  hills 
mentioned  by  Anna  11.,  p.  314,  are  not  connected  with  this  Germe,  as  Forbiger  fancies, 
but  are  on  the  east  Bide  of  Olympos. 

t  Omitting  Blados  and  Skelenta,  on  which  see  Lydiu,  §  41. 

X  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke  places  Pionia  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Satnioeis,  in  tho  rich  plain 
of  Aivajik,  and  Andeira  in  an  undetermined  situation  between  it  and  Skepsis  (Am. 
Journ.  Arch.,  1888,  p.  317).  Andeira  was  in  Hellespontino  Phrygia,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Pliny,  who  gives  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia. 

§  tov  b"  avK&vos  tov  w*p\  tov  KXtrrtirov  iv  ipiortpi  Tfjs  pvfffwt  avrov  ltpSrrov  (<rri  no\lx*"* 

TlaAcuo-Kijif  cms  i)  N4a  K«/*ij  na\  'Apyvpla  ^DemetriuB  of  Skepsis  ap.  Strab.,  p.  603.) 
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the  Peutinger  Table.  The  distances  in  the  Table  are  unfortunately 
utterly  untrustworthy.  The  best  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Byzantine  documents.  In  the  later  Notitiao  we  find  the 
name  Akhyraous  given  as  alternative  to  Hadrianoutherai. 

6.  Akhyraous,  then,  is  either  the  Byzantine  name  of  Hadrianou- 
therai, or  else  a  neighbouring  fortress  which  took  its  place.*  Akhyraous 
was  situated  on  the  great  route  to  Miletopolis  and  Constantinople  from 
the  Hermos  and  Kaikos  valleys :  this  route  passes  through  Balikesri.f 
and  the  evident  importance  of  Akhyraous  in  the  late  Byzantine  times 
leaves  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  placed  there.  Hadrianoutherai 
was  on  the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Miletopolis  :  this  road  and  the  other 
meet  about  Balikesri,  and  Hadrianoutherai  is  to  be  sought  somewhere 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  importance  of  Akhyraous  in  later  time,  as  shown  by  the 
references  in  historians,  explains  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metro- 
polis. This  is  attested  only  by  Notitia  XI.,  and  by  two  unpublished 
Notitiro  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,}  in  all  of 
which  it  is  last  in  order.  It,  therefore,  must  have  been  elevated  at  \ 
very  late  date  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

7.  Milatai.  Cedrenus  (I.,  p.  437)  has  the  phrase  'ASptovoG  ®r/pas 
iv  rote  /urd>ots.§  This  strange  expression  probably  conceals  the  name  of 
the  people  or  district  in  which  the  city  was  found.  If  it  was  the  dative 
of  an  ethnic  in  -r*p ,  the  ending  -rats  would  be  readily  altered  to  suit  the 
article  rots.  Now  Aristides,  in  a  story  whose  scene  seems  to  be  laid  at 
Pergamos,  speaks  of  a  MctAan/c  <£  dxpovdAc<i>s.||  The  god  had  told  him  to 
take  a  goose's  egg.  He  sent  out  for  one,  but  the  messengers  could  find 
none  in  the  whole  market;  at  last,  partly  by  chance,  partly  by 
information  received,  they  went  to  a  certain  Milatian  who  lived  on  the 
acropolis.  The  Milatian  replied  that  he  had  an  egg,  but  was  keeping 
it  to  be  used  for  a  cure  as  the  god  had  ordered  him.  If  this  Milatian 
was  a  native  of  Aristides1  own  district,  the  story  is  full  of  the  trivial 
coincidences  which  Aristides  loved.  Now,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
whole  district  from  Hadrianoutherai  down  the  Makestos  to  Miletopolis 
and  to  the  lake  Miletopolitis  was  called  Mila,  or  at  least  was  inhabited 
by  a  people  called  Milatai.  Miletopolis,  then,  was  the  city  of  the 
Milatai,  and  its  name  was  hellenised  to  suggest  a  colony  from  Miletos. 
The  lake,  which  is  some  distance  from  Miletopolis,  would  more  readily 
get  its  name  if  the  people  who  dwelt  on  its  southern  and  eastern 

*  Probably  the  latter  is  the  correct  view,  according  to  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld's  canon, 
f  I  think  the  true  form  of  this  name  is  Balyk  Hisar — "  town  of  the  caatle  "  ;  it  has 
been  distorted  through  the  desire  to  get  the  form  corresponding  to  IToAcui  Kaiffip*ta. 
X  1356.  faL  288  £ ;  S>60,  fol.  89. 

§  The  text  may  hare  been  changed  to  give  the  sense  "  one  of  the  Metata,"  ou  which 
see  Gothofredus  ad  Ood.  Theodoa.,  vol.  iL,  p.  258,  and  Nov.  Thoodoa.,  xxxii. 
|]  I  should  conjecture  that  ra  has  been  lost  after  -nji. 
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shores  were  called  Milatai.  These  facta  show  that  in  Cedrenus  we 
should  read  iv  to«  MiXoraw. 

8.  A  careful  examination  of  some  misunderstood  passages  in  Ari- 
stides  gives  precision  to  this  situation.  Aristides'  native  place  was  two 
days'  journey  from  the  hot  springs  of  the  Aisepos  (p.  502).  The  road 
lay  through  Poimanenon,  which  was  160  stadia  distant :  it  iB  implied 
that  this  160  stadia  was  a  very  long  day's  journey.  It  was  440  stadia 
(55  miles)  from  Cyzicos,  320,  i.e.  40  miles,  from  the  lake  Jdiletopolitia 
or  Aphnitis,  and  (as  is  clear  from  the  route  to  Poimanenon)  about 
100  from  certain  hot  springs  which  were  on  the  road  (p.  537).  It  was 
two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Pergamos  (pp.  539-41,  od.  Dind.) — the 
exact  distance  is  not  given — but  after  two  short  days' journey,  he  had  to 
hurry  over  300  stadia  on  the  third  day  :  according  to  his  other  journeys 
we  may  reckon  120  stadia  for  each  of  the  first  two  days,  and  the  total 
distance  is  540  stadia,  about  68  miles.  The  details  of  this  last  journey 
show  that  there  was  a  plain  about  400  stadia,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo 
300  stadia,  from  Pergamos.  It  is  obvious  that  these  measurements 
point  with  practical  certainty  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianoutherai. 
All  doubt  on  this  point  is  removed  by  p.  458,  whioh  shows  that  he 
could  set  out  from  his  house  to  go  to  Pergamos  towards  evening,  and  be 
uncertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  Hadrianoutherai 
the  same  night.  His  house,  then,  was  some  miles  north  of  Hadrian- 
outherai, and  the  distanoe  of  the  latter  from  Pergamos  must  be  about 
55  to  58  miles. 

This  result  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Philostratus  and 
Suidas,  who  say  that  Aristides  was  born  at  Hadrianoi.  But  Hadrianoi 
was  quite  110  miles  from  Pergamos,  65  from  Cyzicos,  and  65  from 
Poimanenon,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  statements 
of  Aristides.  Probably  the  error  arises  from  the  shorter  name  being 
substituted  for  the  longer  by  an  error  of  Philostratus  or  some  other 
authority.0 

9.  Poimanenon  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  this  district 
(Anna,  II.,  p.  281).  There  was  there  a  famous  church  of  St.  Miohael.j 
Its  situation,  280  stadia  (35  miles)  south  of  Cyzicos,  on  the  river 
Tarsios,  and  160  stadia  from  Aristides'  estate,  has  been  already  proved 
(see  Hadrianoutherai).  These  distances  do  not  suit  Maniyas,  which  is 
the  site  commonly  assigned,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  published  maps. 
Maniyas  is  not  on  the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Cyzicos.  In  Kiepert's  wall- 
map  of  Asia  Minor  in  ancient  time,  he  gives  Poimanenon  on  the  proper 
road.    No  modern  names,  however,  are  given,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear 

*  It  is  however  possible  that  his  birthplace  should  be  distinguished  from  this 
hereditary  estate  which  he  possessed  (see  Addenda). 

t  &  robs  tow  'ApxurTpwijyov  tS»v  &vu  SvrapcW  (Acropol.,  p.  37).  On  the  military 
importance  of  Poimanenon,  cp.  the  inscription  of  Novum  Ilium  (Schliemann, '  Ilios,'  p.  709), 
quoted  by  Lolling, '  Athen.  Mitth.,'  1884,  p.  30. 
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whether  he  would  now  represent  the  situation  of  Maniyas  differently  ; 
but  as  he^has  entirely  altered  the  course  assigned  to  the  Tarsios,  and  as 
Texier  mentions  that  Maniyas  is  on  the  road  in  question,  probably  his 
new  position  for  Poimanenon  depends  on  better  information  as  to  the 
site  of  Maniyas.  In  the  *  Athenische  Mittheilungcn,'  1884,  p.  35,  Lolling 
publishes  an  inscription  found  at  Gonen  on  the  Aisepos,  which  seems  to 
contain  the  name  [I10I]M[AN]HNfl[N] ;  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  site, 
but  this  inscription  would  only  prove  that  the  territory  of  Poimanenon 
extended  to  Gonen. 

Poimanenon  was  160  stadia,  i.e.  20  miles,  from  Aristides'  estate 
north  of  Hadrianoutherai.  On  the  way,  100  stadia  from  the  estate, 
there  were  hot  springs,  which  should  easily  be  discovered.  Those 
marked  in  Kiepert's  new  ancient  map  seem  to  be  too  far  from 
Poimanenon.  There  were  also  hot  springs  on  the  Aisepos,  two  days* 
journey  from  Aristides'  estate,  and  the  way  to  them  lay  through 
Poimanenon.  They  are  marked  on  Kiepert's  new  map,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  [actual  information  about  them  or  only  inserts 
them  from  Aristidee. 

M.  Waddington  and  Dr.  Lolling*  prefer  the  form  Uoiftavos  for  the 
town.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  a  wrong  conception 
of  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  is  true  that  Uotfiavrpm  are  the  people, 
and  that  the  legend  on  coins  is  the  genitive  of  the  name  of  the  people. 
But  in  this,  as  in  many  cases,  the  people  are  older  and  the  town  is  later. 
There  were  Poimanenoi  long  before  there  was  a  x^piW  Uoipavyvov  to 
serve  as  a  central  city.  In  this  way  there  was  not  a  city  Poimanos, 
giving  name  to  tho  people  Poimanenoi,  but  only  a  people  Poimanenoi, 
some  of  whom  lived  in  the  Poimanenian  town."f"  The  hero  Poimes  is 
probably  a  mere  eponymous  invention. 

10.  Lentiana  was  a  district,  a  range  of  mountains  or  a  hilly 
country,  and  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poimanenon.  The  two 
are  frequently  named  together.}  In  1223  the  Emperor  John  Vatatzes, 
after  the  battle  of  Poimanenon,  captured  Poimanenon,  Lentiana, 
Kharioros,  and  Berbeniakon  (Acropol.,  p.  38).  Comparing  a  passage  of 
Anna  (II.,  280)  we  find  that  Lentiana  lay  between  Cyzicos  and 
Poimanenon,  and  from  Acropolita  (p.  31)  we  see  that  Lentiana,  the  town, 
waB  close  to  Poimanenon,  so  that  Kharioros  and  Berbeniakon  are  further 
north.  Another  passage  (Acrop.,  p.  13)  mentions  the  Prankish  territory 
in  Mysia,  apparently  counting  from  west  to  east,  Baris  and  Aulonia  and 
Poimanenon  and  the  Lentiana  up  to  Lopadion. 

*  Lc  Bas-Wnddington,  No.  1761 ;  Lolling, « Athen.  Mittheil.,'  1884,  p.  29. 

f  The  some  principle  must  bo  applied  in  many  other  cases,  especially  in  Cappadocia, 
iv hero  wo  find  M«Aittjp^  and  numerous  other  adjectival  forms.  But  in  Phrygia  Bria  is 
to  be  restored  in  plaoo  of  Briana,  both  on  account  of  the  sense  (Bpio  =  town)  and  on 
account  of  tho  entry  in  some  lists  6  'I/9pW.  This  Bria  was  doubtless  "  tho  town  "  which 
a  people  of  name  unknown  to  us  looked  to  as  their  centre  (CB.,  Part  L,  §  xx.). 

X  riip  *P«fta«K«*  wt4wv  AtKTiwa*  ml  noifuunnvov  (Acropol.,  p.  31). 
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11.  Katoiraikia  was  a  place  close  to  Lentiana,  which  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comnena  (II.  310). 

12.  Eiminas  was  a  mountain  adjoining  Akhyraous,*  mentioned  not 
rarely  by  late  writers.  Its  situation  is  implied  to  be  north  or  west  from 
Akhyraous  in  the  description  which  Georg.  Acropolita  (p.  30)  gives  of 
the  territory  belonging  respectively  to  the  Franks  and  to  Theodore 
Lascaris.  The  latter  possessed  the  country  from  the  Kaikos  valley 
southwards,  and  from  Lopadion  eastwards.  The  Franks  had  the  north- 
west oorner  of  Mysia,  including  the  whole  of  Kiininas  and  even 
Akhyraous:  Akhyraous  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  territory.!  This 
mountain  is  often  mentioned  as  an  abode  of  monks  and  hermits4 

13.  Baris,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baronos  (which  is  apparently 
the  Granicus),  is  probably  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  inflicted 
by  the  Arabs  on  the  Thrakesian  troops,  a.d.  774.  Theophanes  (p.  456) 
gives  the  scene  of  the  battle  as  Darenos,  and  a  neighbouring  place  as 
Banes.  It  is  usual  to  understand  Banos  as  the  lake  of  Nikomedeia, 
which  waB  called  by  later  writers  Baanes,  and  so  Zonaras  takes  it.  But 
probably  the  reading  in  both  cases  should  be  corrected  and  we  should 
then  have  iv  ToVy  Xtyofxtvu)  Bapi/vcp,  and  iKparqat  rrjv  Haprjv  (i.e.  Baptv). 
The  circumstances  show  that  this  situation  is  required,  whilo  a  situation 
on  the  lako  of  Nikomedeia  is  impossible.  Harun  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Bosphorus  at  Chrysopolis :  ho,  therefore,  was  west  of  the  lake.  He 
detached  Boumiche  towards  Asia,  and  thiB  detachment  defeated  the 
Thrakesian  general  (who  had  probably  advanced  so  as  to  be  ready  to  act 
in  defence  of  Constantinople).  The  battle  took  place  near  the  boundaries 
of  the  Opsikian  and  Thrakesian  Themes,  but  in  the  former,  on  the 
western  side  of  Baris ;  but  fresh  troops  from  Constantinople  seized  Baris 
and  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  Arabs.  Baris  probably  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  river.    Moreover  Anastasius  has  Barim. 

14.  Miletoi-olis  is  commonly  placed  at  Mualitch,  between  the 
Makestos  and  the  Rhyndakos,  at  their  junction ;  but  it  is,  in  that  case, 
hard  to  see,  in  the  present  state  of  the  maps,  why  the  lake  to  the  west 
should  be  called  Miletopolitis.  We  should  rather  expect  the  city  close 
to  the  lake.§  Still,  it  is  certain  that  Miletopolis  and  Lopadion  wore  not 
far  from  each  other,  as  they  were  in  later  Byzantine  time  united  in  one 
bishopric  This  is  stated  in  an  unpublished  Notitia  Episcopatuum,|  in  a 
MS.  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  No.  1356,  £63.  287-8.  This 

*  rl  6pos  to  iyyus  rrjs  'Axvpdovs  Tvyx&Q*  (Georg.  Acropol.,  30). 

t  Tck  fiif  tov  Kifuya  vitrei  furi  koI  out^i  t^j  'Ax*>pdovs  (id.,  ib). 

X  Act.  8.  Atbanasii  Conf.,  July  5,  p.  247  :  "  est  vero  mons  hie  Kyminos  in  Asia,  altus 
et  prope  impervius ;  in  quo  erat  monasterium  cui  praerat  Michael  cognomine  Malinus." 
toii  iv  6p*ai  poyaxoit,  t$»  rt  'OAis/ury  koI  Ty  Kofur^  kcu  t|}  Xputrp  karrovona(on4vji  Tl4rp<f 
Kal  tow  Bapax*iou  6pti  (Thoophan.  Cont,  p.  419):  Ik  tou  wfpuevvfivu  6povs  'O\vfi.wou 
"Aflw  t«  Kal  t^i  'IS?)!  &AAa  nty  Kal  tow  Kara  Kvnwav  avfnr\rjp<ifuiTos  (Genes.,  p.  82). 

§  See,  however,  §  7.  The  name  of  the  lake  is  more  natuial,  if  tho  Milatai  lived^on 
its  southern  and  eastern  shores. 
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MS.  contains  a  list  of  the  same  class  as  Parthey's  X.,  and  agreeing  with 
it  down  to  the  thirtieth  Archbishopric,  ^  TorOia  •  y  Ko&po?.  In  the 
next  place  it  originally  added  Aa'.  to  Aon-aoW;  but  this  is  erased,  and  a 
note  in  red  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  AoxraoW  wrrtpov  ycyovc  • 
awnpp&r]  8k  avr<L  koi  r/  McAiTOuiroXis  ivurKOirr)  owra  jrportpov  rov  Ku£ucov.* 
At  the  end  of  the  list  of  Archbishoprics  another  addition  to  X.  occurs, 
The  last  entry  is  /*'.  to  ^iSvfiortixov  •  tha  ycyov*  /iip-pon-oXis  to  AoiraoW, 
<rwa<f>6h>  Tfl  McAiTovm>A«.  This  note  is  in  black  ink,  written  con- 
tinuously with  the  rest  of  the  Notitia. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  event,  it  is  later  than  the  elevation  of  Kybistra- 
Herakleia  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishoprio  about  a.d.  1059-64.  It  is 
also  later  than  Nilus  Doxapatrius,  whose  list,  written  1142-3,  gives 
Herakleia  Kybistra,  but  not  Lopadion,  among  the  Archbishoprics.  It  is 
older  than  the  changes  introduced  by  Andronicus  (1283-1328). 

Philetus  was  bishop  of  Miletopolis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century,  when  Parthenius  was  born.  Parthenius  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lampsakos  between  312  and  330  by  Ascholius  (or  Achillius),  bishop 
of  Cyzicos.  Eustathius  was  bishop  of  Parion  when  Parthenius  died 
(Act.  Sanct.,  Feb.  7,  p.  40). 

15.  Lopadion,  which  still  retains  its  name  as  Ulubad,  is  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  later  Byzantine  wars.  Lopadion  was  an 
important  point,  as  there  was  there  a  bridge  over  the  Iihyndakos.  This 
bridge  was  built  later  than  258,  when  the  Scythians,  who  had 
plundered  Nikomedeia,  Nikaia,  Kios,  Apameia,  and  Prousa,  found  it 
impossible  to  cross  the  Rhyndakos,  which  was  swoln  with  rain.f  But 
in  a.d.  1405  Musulman  marched  from  Prousa,  crossed  the  bridge  at 
Lopadion  and  came  to  Pergamos,  obviously  by  way  of  Akhyraous- 
Hadrianouthorai.J  When  this  bridge  was  broken,  it  took  a  three  days' 
journey  over  very  difficult  country  to  march  round  the  south  side  of  tho 
lake  and  thus  reach  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  which  could  be  crossed 
above  the  lake,  but  not  below  it  (Ducas,  p.  168). 

16.  Adraneia.  The  occurrence  of  Adraneia  in  Hellespontus  in 
Notitiaa  VIII.  and  IX.  is  a  remarkable  fact.  They  also  give  Hadriani 
in  Bithynia  Prima ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  this  is  an  error  of 
double  entry  such  as  occasionally  occurs  in  the  Notitiro,  or  whether 
there  are  really  two  distinct  cities,  Hadriani  and  Adraneia.  In  the  first 
place,  the  name  Hadriani  often  appears  as  'ASpavovs  in  the  Notitias, 
while  Adraneia  appears  in  458  as  Andriane,  bo  that  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  tho  two  names  are  the  same.  In  tho  next  place,  Hadriani 
was  actually  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces,  and  in  the  Roman 

*  It  then  conliuues,  like  X.,  Aa'.  i)  2ovySata.  Aj8'.  t4  'H/mkAcous.  \y'.  al  +ovAAa<. 
A  note  in  red  ia  added  (top  of  fol.  288  r°),  fiyw$jjaay  Sffrtpor  1j  SowySa/a  Kal  al  ♦oCAAai, 
xcd  yiyov*  nrjrpdiroKts. 

t  Zosiraiu,  I.,  35,  2,  p.  31. 

X  Ducaa,  p.  85.  Thut  he  crossed  a  bridgo  ia  to  belinforred  from  p.  168,  which  tells 
of  the  bridge  being  cut  by  MunuL 
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period  it  belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia,  while  in  the  Byzantine  period 
it  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  Bithynia.  The  case,  then,  seems  to  be 
one  of  mere  donble  entry ;  but  then  the  question  arises  why  only  two  of 
the  Notitiaa  place  it  in  Hellespontus,  The  Council  lists  at  the  first 
glance  seem  to  show  that  we  must,  after  all,  change  our  opinion,  and 
admit  that  Adraneia,  which  is  given  as  a  bishoprio  of  Hellespontus 
in  Epist.  Synodi  Cyzicenai,  Cone.  Chalced.,  and  Cone.  Nic.  EL,  is  not 
Hadriani  of  Bithynia  transferred  to  the  wrong  province,  for  Nioe- 
phorus  of  Hadriani  is  regularly  mentioned  at  Cone.  Nic.  II.  among 
the  Bithynian  bishops,  in  addition  to  Basilius  of  Hadrianoutherai  and 
Sisinnius  of  Adraneia  in  Hellespontus,  and  Nicetas*  of  Hadrianopolis 
in  Honoria8.  The  case  is  not  so  clear  at  Chalcedon,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  bishops  present  from  Bithynia, f  but  at  least  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  both  451  and  458  a  bishop  David  of  Adrania  or  Andriana 
was  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Cyzicos.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  open 
to  maintain,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  451  and  458  is  concerned,  that 
Hadriani  still  was  reckoned  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  fifth 
century  in  its  old  Koman  connection  with  the  West,  and  not  in  the 
Byzantine  connection  with  Bithynia  and  the  East  This  view 
accordingly  might  be  unhesitatingly  adopted  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  the  Second  Nicene  Council.  The  probability  is  that  some 
unknown  fact,  such  as  a  quarrel  between  the  Metropolitans  of 
Nikomedeia  and  Cyzicos,  underlies  the  double  entry  at  that  Council; 
each  Metropolitan,  insisting  that  Hadriani  or  Adrania  belonged  to  his 
province,  may  have  consecrated  a  bishop  for  the  city.  One  Metropolitan 
would  insist  on  the  fact  that  Hadriani  had  always  been  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Bithynia,}:  the  other  would  urge  its  old  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  Cyzicos,  and  perhaps  quote  the  evidence  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  Notitiro  VIII.,  IX.  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  older  system ;  they  are  of  the  earliest  class  of  Notiti»,  and  then 
the  only  difficulty  remaining  is  to  explain  why  VII.,  the  earliest  of  all, 
and  usually  very  closely  akin  to  VIII.,  IX.,  does  not  give  Adraneia. 

17.  Skepsis  took  the  name  of  Saint  Cornelius  the  Centurion,  who 
settled  at  Skepsis  and  converted  the  population  and  Demetrius  the 
Prefect  (Act.  Sanot.,  Feb.  2).  His  grave  was  discovered  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  Silvanus  was  bishop  of  Troas.§  Apparently 
*  Nectarius  or  Nicetas ;  readings  vary,  but  Nicetas  is  usual. 

t  At  Chalcedon,  Theophilus  of  Hadrianopolis  in  Honorias  was  represented  by  a 
presbyter,  Pclagios ;  but  neither  Hadriauoi  nor  auy  other  of  the  cities  of  Bithynia,  except 
Nikomedeia,  Nikaia,  Kios,  Apameia,  and  Chalcedon,  were  represented.  Patricius  of 
Hadrianopolis  is  really  of  Hadrianoutherai,  as  is  proved  by  some  of  the  lists  and  by  the 
signatures  of  458. 

X  Before  this  time  it  is  true  that  the  Themes  had  come  into  existence.  Similar 
quarrels  of  an  older  date  took  place  between  Nikomedeia  and  Nikaia  about  Basilinopolis, 
and  between  Caesarcia  and  Tyana  about  Doara,  and  of  a  later  date  as  to  whether 
Juliopolis-Basileion  was  subject  to  Ankyra  or  directly  to  Constantinople. 

§  Silvanus  was  consecrated  by  Saiut  Alticus,  who  died  425  a.d. 
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it  was  at  this  time  that  the  church  which  gave  name  to  the  city  was 
dedicated.  Another  church  was  erected  to  Demetrius.  On  the  death 
of  Silvanus,  Athanasius  (who  was  bishop  of  Skepsis  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesos,  a.d.  431)  succeeded  him  at  Troas,  and  Philostorgius  was  made 
bishop  of  Skepsis.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  bishopric  of 
Troas  was  a  more  desirable  dignity  than  that  of  Skepsis. 

18.  Artake  was  a  town  near  Cyzicos,  with  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
(Theophan.,  p.  299).  Procopius  (B.  Pors.,  p.  135)  makes  it  a  suburb  of 
Cyzicos  (irpooorcZbv).  Mount  Dindymos  overhung  Cyzicos  (Zos.,  II.,  31, 
p.  97). 

19.  Artanas,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  must  be  distinguished  from  Lake 
Artynias  or  Apolloniatis  (r.  Addenda). 

20.  Sioriane.  The  hilly  country  between  Cyzicos  and  tho  mouth 
of  the  Rhyndakos  was  called  Sigriane.  In  some  places  the  hills  reached 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  There  was  in  it  a  monastery,  founded  by 
Theophanes  at  a  place  named  Agros,  twelve  miles  from  Ilieria  •  (Theo- 
phan., II.,  pp.  7, 19,  26).  The  MryaAo?  Horofftoe  mentioned  as  tho  eastern 
boundary  is  probably  tho  Rhyndakos.  The  harbour  frequently  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Pegai  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sigriane, 
for  John  Vatatzes  traversed  that  district  on  his  march  from  Lampsakos 
to  Pegai  (Georg.  Acrop.,  p.  73).  Tho  Latins,  marching  from  Kenkhreai 
and  Lampsakos  to  Pegai,  reduced  on  tho  way  tho  fort  Keramides,  near 
Cyzicos. f  This  last  passage  might  alono  be  taken  to  imply  that  Sigrene 
or  Sigriane  was  close  to  Lampsakos  on  tho  east,  but  the  other  passages 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  further  away  from  Lampsakos. 

21.  Kenkhreai  was  a  fortress  near  the  river  Scamander.J  The 
passage  just  quoted  fromGeorgius  Acropolita  (pp.  50-1)  might  suggest 
that  it  was  close  to  the  sea,  for  tho  Latins  are  said  to  have  marched  along 
tho  coast  while  the  Greeks  kept  on  tho  high  ground  above  them ;  and 
thus  the  Latins  only  succeeded  in  traversing  the  not  great  distance  from 
LampBakos  to  Kenkhreai.  But,  as  I  do  not  know  the  country,  I  follow 
tho  authority  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke,  who  identifies  it  as  Kiz  Kalesi,  a 
Byzantine  ruin  a  little  to  the  north  of  Chigri.§ 

22.  Monasteries  in  tho  Troad  are  mentioned  not  unfrequently.  In 
974  the  patriarch  Basil  was  banished  to  to  Kara  ^.KdfiavSpov  <f>povri- 
on/jptov,  which  he  had  built  himself  (Leo  Disc,  p.  1 63).  A  monastery 
named  Pelekete,  apparently  near  the  Hellespont,  is  referred  to  in  Act. 
Sanct.,  March  28,  p.  732  (cp.  Jan.  12).  A  country  place,  named  Celaeus 
or  KiJAAios,  apparently  near  Lampsakos,  is  mentioned  Act.  Sanct., 
Feb.  7,  p.  40.  There  was  a  monastery  there  of  which  the  head,  Leo 
prroses  Celleorum,  was  at  the  second  Niceno  Council  (Act.  IV.). 

*  This  Hieria  is  different  from  the  harbour  in  Bithynia,  opposite  Constantinople, 
f  vtpl  wov  robs  ^owe/us  iiaKtlfuvov  T?j!  Kv(Ikov  (Georg.  Acrop.,  pp.  50-1). 
%  iv  tcu*  (terra  Xici/iavJpoi'  Keyx/****  iMavdfxlnrtp  rivl  Qpovply  (Georg.  Pach.,  L,  485. 
II.,  443).  §  •  Amer.  Jour.  Arch,*  1886,  p.  140. 
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23.  Ftelaia  is  mentioned  as  a  place  on  the  Hellespont  in  Acta  S. 
Parthenii  (Feb.  7,  p.  41).  He  visited  all  the  fishing  emporia  from 
Lampsakos  as  far  as  Abydos  to  stop  the  failure  of  the  tunny  fishery,  and 
then  he  sat  iv  t£  Kara.  IlTcAcuas  (w.  11.,  nreXeas,  ETcXapas)  ipiropua. 

24.  The  river  Rhyndakos  changed  its  name,  like  almost  all  the  others 
in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  boforo  the  time  of  Anna  Comnena,  who  calls 
it  Lampes,*  as  the  Granikos  became  Barenos,  and  the  Aisepos  Angelo- 
komites  (see  below,  G  §  17). 

25.  Metopa  or  Mesopa  was  a  fort  near  the  lake  of  Apollonia  (Act. 
Sanct.,  Feb.  4,  p.  543). 

26.  An  inscription  copied  by  Prof.  Kiepert  in  the  valley  of  the 
Granikos  (Le  Bas-Waddington,  No.  1745)  gives  the  name  of  six  villages 
or  x<2poi :  viz.  Mottianoi,  Baisteanoi,  Trinoixeitai,  Ageanoi,  Hbeitenoi, 
Hykhantenoi. 

27.  'Airroos  of  Hierocles  is  possibly  an  error  for  Palaios  or  Palaia  :  a 
place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  614)  130  stadia  from 
Andeira.    Paleos  at  the  Second  Nicene  Council  means  Parion. 

There  are  apparently  three  other  places  bearing  this  name  in  Asia 
Minor.    Two  of  these  are  bishoprics  mentioned  in  the  Notitiae,  but  not 
in  Hierocles.    One  of  them  is  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Lycia ;  and  both 
have  tho  alternative  name  Justinianopolis.    The  former  has  the  forms 
Palia,  Spaleia  (i.e.  s-Paleia),  and  Spania :  tho  latter  appears  always  in 
the  genitive  plural  of  the  ethnic  HoAiorruiv,  HoAAiioiw,  IIoAiorwv,  IIoAiw- 
twv.    Mordtmann,  in  his  excellent  paper  *  Gordium,  Pessinus,  und  Sivri 
Hissar 1  f  remarked  that  Palia  of  Galatia  was  probably  one  of  the  forts 
founded  by  Justinian  to  defend  the  empire,  and  might  therefore  be 
safely  identified  with  the  powerful  fortress  of  Sivri  Hissar,  which  is 
now  the  chief  city  of  the  district.    The  third  is  a  fortress  named  Palia 
or  Paleai  in  Isauria.    The  only  reference  to  it  which  I  havo  observed  is 
in  Ammianus,  XIV.  2, 13  :  44  Eobbers,  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lara n da,  locum  petivere  Paleas  nomine,  vergentem  in  mare,  valido  muro 
firmatum,  ubi  conduntur  nunc  usque  commeatus  distribui  militibus 
pmno  latus  Isauriae  defendentibus  adsuoti."    I  do  not  believe  that  tho 
name  Paleai  or  Palia  is  connected  with  the  Greek  adjective  iraAatos: 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  native  word,  resembling  the  Greek  in  sound. 
Three  of  the  places  named  Palia  appear  to  have  been  fortresses :  and 
hence  the  set  of  names  in  Teichos  and  Charax  suggest  themselves  for 
comparison  Abonoteichos,  Gordiouieichos,  Panemouteichos,  Neon  Teichos, 
ILierocharax,  Charax  Alexandria  Charax. 

28.  The  Acta  S.  Philetaeri  (Act  Sanct.,  May  19,  p.  316)  contain 
some  curious  particulars  about  a  journey  from  Nikaia  towards  Prokon- 
essos.  The  Saint  was  conducted  by  the  soldiers,  after  crossing  the 
Hhyndakos,  past  Seroukome,  to  a  village  beside  tho  river  Koasta,  and 

*  Anna,  vol.  L,  p.  315,  rbv  Adfiirr)t>  •  irorafxbt  olros  wtpl  Aonrdtup. 
f  Munch.  Gel.  Anz.,  1862. 
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not  very  far  from  a  place  named  Kastallis.  From  Kastallis  they  did 
not  take  the  direct  road  towards  Cyzicos,  but  went  through  a  village 
Kleodous  and  a  place  (or  river?)  Stribos  to  Poketos  or  Kopetoe,  where 
there  was  a  sacred  grove  of  cypresses  (to  SevSpa  to  diro  avaTokrjs  cot-wto 
tCjv  KVJrapurow  peyiora  ovra  i$tK(Hpav,  Sia  to  /utaAtora  tous  "EAA^as  cv 
cVctVat?  reus  Kinrapuraots  tos  irXttov  Overtax  cTrtTcAciv).  These  Acta  date 
from  a  much  later  time,  and  are  of  suspicious  character,  but  may  con- 
tain topographical  fact.  The  reference  to  the  sacred  trees  is  interesting: 
the  oldest  religious  document  of  the  Troad,  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite, 
and  this  the  latest  reference  to  the  old  religion,  alike  mention  holy 
trees.    From  Poketos  the  guards  went  on  to  Cyzicos. 

29.  Beside  the  hot  springs  of  Artemaia  on  the  Aisepos,  and  those 
between  Hadrianoutherai  and  Poimanenon,  there  were  also  hot  springs 
at  Daskylon,  and  at  Larissa  in  the  Troad,  not  far  from  Alexandria 
Troas.  The  list  of  Thorma  given  by  Athenrous  II.,  p.  43,  may  here  be 
quoted  in  full,  as  it  is  often  referred  to  in  these  pages: — ra  t*  tv  tq 

Tptiiucj)  Aapunrp,  #«u  7rcpl  Mayi^aiaK,  cv  8c  Hlpowrrj  Tfj  irpo?  tov  Mvouov 

''OX.vp.irov  ra  ^acriAtxa  icaAovp.cva  *  to.  8*  iv  'Acrta  irepi  TpaAAci?  koX  tov 
[,A]^apa[Ka]«a)/xi^Ti7V  TroTapoy,  cti  8c  Nwrov  TroAiv,  ovtojs  iarl  Aiirapa  <I>?  /it} 
Sclo&u  tov?  cvcwroAovp-cvovs  cAcuov.  Toiavra  icat  to  cV  AacrxvAou  Kupg-  to  8'  cv 
Kapovpots  KaTafripa  kcu  <r<p6Spa  BtppA  •  to  8c  irepi  Mqvos  Kwu»7V,  ^  cori 
<f>pvyias,  Tpaxyr€pd  cori  nal  AtTpwScorcpa,  <I»s  koX  [to]  cv  tq  KoAovpcVi;  Ac'ovros 
Kutprj  Trj<!  4>pvytas  •  to  8e  rrcpi  AopvAaiov  Kai  irivopcva  cori  rjSurra. 

30.  Saint  PhilotheoB  was  born  in  the  village  Myrmex  in  the 
Opsikian  Theme  (Act.  Sanct.,  Sept.  15).  It  is  probable  that  Mar- 
pessos,  Marmessos,  Mermessos,  Myrmex  and  Myrmissos  are  forms  of  the 
same  name  :  most  of  these  forms  are  recognised  by  Forbiger  as  varying 
names  of  a  place  east  of  Lampsakos,  birthplace  of  a  Sibyl. 


E.  Roman  Roads  in  the  Province  Asia. 

1.  The  roads  of  this  province  are  too  well  defined  to  require  any 
special  treatment.  I  have  discussed  some  of  them  in  my  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  Southern  Molis,  part  I.  The  road  from  Ephesos  to 
Magnesia,  Tralleis,  Antiocheia,  Laodiceia,  and  Apameia,  built  by  Manius 
Aquilius  about  130  B.C.,  was  continued  by  him  along  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  province  through  Ilyas  or  Elyes  (perhaps  Okoklia)  as  far 
as  Takina,  as  is  shown  by  a  milestone  there  with  the  distance  223  g.  In 
all  probability  Manius  built  the  entire  circle  of  roads  Apameia-Takina- 
Kibyra,  and  Laodiceia  -  Thomissonion  -  Kibyra.  The  exact  distance 
in  Roman  miles  from  Ephesos  to  Tralleis  is  known  from  a  mile- 
stone to  be  32,  and  I  have  calculated  the  distances  to  Laodiceia  as  107, 
and  to  Apameia  as  173.  The  road  is  so  extraordinarily  distorted  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  it. 
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2.  The  road  from  Ephesos  to  Smyrna  and  Cyzicos  is  given  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  as : — 

Ephesus — Metropolis — Smyrna  xxxm  Cyme  vim  Marinna  (i.e. 

Myrina)  xn  Ela[ea]  xvi  Pergamo  xxxv  Argesis  xxx  Phemenio  {i.e. 

Poimanenon) — Cyzico.* 
The  following  distances  on  this  road  can  be  determined  in  Roman 
miles.  Ephesos  to  Smyrna  must  have  been  45  miles :  though 
Strabo  gives  it  as  only  320  stadia.  I  estimated  the  number  formerly 
as  44  from  the  map,  and  am  now  able  to  appeal  to  the  following 
passage. 

Tchineit  started  from  Amorion,  crossed  Phrygia  Salutaris,  came 
down  to  Laodiceia,  and  thence  passed  by  Sardis  to  Nymphaion.  Here 
he  turned  to  the  right,  and,  crossing  by  the  ravine,  descended  on 
Triakonta,  which  is  still  known  as  Trianda.  He  crossed  on  the  same 
day  the  mountains  extending  towards  Galesion  and  the  sea  (to.  Trpos 
Takrjviov  opos  KUfx.€va  irpos  6aXarrav  oprj)  and  reached  Hypselo  in  the  first 
watch  of  night.f  In  the  account  given  by  Ducas  (p.  194)  of  this  hurried 
march,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  only  one  error :  Laodiceia  has  been 
substituted  for  Philadelpheia.  To  one  who  knows  the  country,  none  of 
the  way  which  Tchineit  traversed  is  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  an  enormous  detour  to  go  by  Laodiceia,  and  from  Laodiceia  it 
would  again  be  an  enormous  detour  to  go  by  Sardis.  The  name  Tpta- 
Kovra  is  important :  it  obviously  means  the  thirtieth  mile  from  Ephesos. 
Names  of  that  kind  are  very  common,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  index  to 
Parthey  andPinder's  edition  of  the  Itineraries  under  "  Vigesimum,"  "  Tri- 
censimuin  ."  The  railway  has  a  station,  Trianda,  but  not  actually  at  the 
village ;  the  distance  of  this  station  from  Ephesos  is  23|  English  miles, 
say  25  Roman;  the  modern  village  seems  to  be  quite  3  Roman  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  station.  The  total  is  still  only  28  miles ;  but  the 
ancient  village  may  have  been  situated  a  little  moro  towards  Smyrna, 
and  been  slightly  moved  towards  the  south,  though  the  name  remains. 
Allowing  for  the  change,  it  still  appears  necessary  to  measure  15  or  16 
miles  on  to  Smyrna,  so  that  tho  total  distance  J  is  45  or  46. 

The  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesos  still  leaves  Smyrna  by  a  gate  on 
the  south-west,  and  passes  on  the  west  side  of  Pagos  :  this  was  also  tho 
line  of  the  ancient  road,  and  with  the  best  measurements  I  can  make  the 
distance  must  be  given  as  45  miles. 

Strabo  gives  200  stadia  from  Metropolis  to  Smyrna,  120  from  Metro- 
polis to  Ephesos.  Tho  latter  number  is  clearly  wrong,  as  tho  distance 
is  fully  20  English  miles;  if  we  take  it  as  160,  we  have  the  whole 
distance  Smyrna  to  Ephesos  360  stadia  or  45  miles. 

A  milestone  (Le  Bas,  No.  6),  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Burnabat, 

*  Phemenio,  Pcrgamos,  Argesis,  are  all  ablatives, 
t  Hypsele,  near  tho  ancient  Lebcdos,  is  still  called  Ipaili  Hisar. 
X  Owing  to  the  great  detour  on  the  railway,  the  distance,  26J,  measured  from  the 
Smyrna  station  to  Trianda,  is  of  no  use  for  estimating  the  Roman  road. 
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but  really,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  M.  Weber,  found  beside  the  sea 
where  it  approaches  nearest  to  Burnabat,  bears  a  number  M.,  which  may 
indicate  any  number  from  41  to  49.  The  point  where  it  was  found 
must  be  quite  3  miles  from  the  *'  Ephesian  Gates "  of  Smyrna,  so 
that  M[H]  or  M[0]  is  tho  probable  reading.  The  distances  between 
Smyrna  and  Pergamos  seem  to  be  accurate,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  The 
distance  to  Elaea  from  EphesoB,  then,  is  99  miles,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  reading  n  H,  88,  can  appear  on  tho  milestone  above  mentioned. 
M.  S.  Reinach  informed  me  that  the  stone  is  so  large  that  the  idea  of 
its  having  been  transported  cannot  bo  entertained.*  There  is,  therefore, 
no  apparent  solution  except  that  the  number  was  carelessly  inscribed, 
and  that  the  true  reading  is  98,  which  is  exactly  correct,  as  the  stone 
is  a  little  south  of  Elaea. 

3.  At  Pergamos  the  road  forked,  one  branch  to  Adramyttion  and  the 
Troad,  one  to  Cyzicos,  and  one  to  Miletopolis.  A  milestone  found  near 
Dikeli,  on  the  former  road,  has  the  number  PAA,  cxxxi.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  distances  Ephesos  to  Pergamos  are  correct  on  the  Table,  and  the 
total  distance  is  115 :  the  milestone  gives  a  number  a  little  greater  than 
we  should  expect,  and  therefore  proves  that  our  estimate  of  the  distance 
to  Pergamos  is  not  exaggerated. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  Table  between  Pergamos  and  Lampsakos 
are  so  utterly  discrepant  from  those  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  a  comparison  except  by  one  who  knows  the 
country  far  better  than  I  do.f 

4.  Two  roads  led  from  Pergamos  across  country  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, one  to  Cyzicos,  the  other  to  Miletopolis.  They  are  given  in  the 
Table  as— 

(1)  Pergamo  xxxv  Argesis  xxx  Phomonio — Cyzico. 

(2)  Pergamo  vni  Hadreanuteba  xxxm  Milepoli. 

Galen  mentions  that  Ergasteria  was  440  stadia  (say  55  miles)  from  Per- 
gamos on  the  road  to  Cyzicos.  It  must  be  placed  in  an  intermediate 
position  between  Poimanenon  and  Argesis  of  the  Table.  Poima- 
nenon  was  280  stadia  from  Cyzicos,  which  gives  the  distance  omitted  in 
the  Table  as  xxxv.  The  sum  of  distances  point  to  point  is  then  100  M.  P. : 
and  the  distance  in  an  air-line  on  Eiepert's  recent  map  is  about 
95  English  miles.  We  should  expect  therefore  a  larger  total  of  Roman 
miles,  for  the  proportion  to  air  distance  in  the  best  known  cases  is 
decidedly  greater.    Perhaps  restore 

Pergamos  35  Argesis  20  Ergasteria  20  Poimanenos  35  Cyzicos  : 
total  110.    See  Addenda. 

•  The  doubt  which  I  formt/'y  expressed  as  to  the  reading  is  now  set  at  rest,  and 
M.  Fontrier's  copy  is  justified. 

t  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke's  restoration  ('American  Journal  of  Archaeology/  1888,  p.  296) 
is  "  Adramyttion  xvi  Antandros  xxi  Gargara  vnn  Assos  xv  Sminthion."  The 
distance  of  the  Itinerary  from  Pergamos  to  Adramyttion,  xxxi,  should  probably  be 
increased  by  x.  The  Table  gives  two  roads,  one  direct,  and  one  along  the  coast.  On 
the  latter,  Attalia  should  be  changed  to  Attaia,  as  M.  Radet  has  correctly  obsorved. 
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Neither  of  the  distances  on  the  other  road  is  correct:  possibly  it 
should  be — 

Pergamos  liii  Hadrianoutherai  xxxxm  Miletopolis, 
but  the  total  distance  must  be  rather  greater. 

The  position  of  the  towns  on  these  roads  is  discussed  under  Helles- 
pont cs. 

5.  The  direct  road  from  Miletopolis,  or  rather  from  Lopadion,  which 
was  the  more  important  point  in  later  time,  to  Thyatira  and  the  Hermos 
valley,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Byzantine  writers,  but  is  not  given 
in  the  older  authorities.  It  passed  by  Akhyraous.  References  to 
it  are  made  under  Stratonicea  Lydiae  and  Akhyraous  Hellespont^ 
also  F  10. 

6.  The  road  Pergamos  by  Germe,  Nakrasa,  and  Sardis,  to  Laodiceia 
on  the  Lykos,  is  given  both  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger 
Table,  and  is  historically  a  very  important  route.  As  the  two  autho- 
rities agree  almost  perfectly,  they  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  correct — 

Pergamos  xxv  Germe  xxxiii  Thyateira  xxxvi  Sardis  xxvui  Phi- 
ladelpheia  xxxm  Tripolis  xii  Hierapolis  vi  Laodiceia,* 
Only  one  of  these  numbers  is  certainly  wrong.    From  Germe  to  Thya- 
teira should  be  xxm,  not  xxxiii. 

The  Table  also  gives  a  direct  road  from  Thyateira  to  Philadelpheia 
with  the  distance  xxv.  This  road  is  a  mere  error  arising  from  bad 
drawing.    The  road  via  Sardis  is  really  direct. 

7.  The  distance  given  by  Strabo,  300  stadia  or  37£  miles,  between 
Apollonis  and  Pergamos,  is  measured  along  a  direct  hill-road.  He  gives 
the  same  distance  between  Sardis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  correct. 

8.  The  direct  road  from  Epheaos  to  Sardis  passed  through  Hypaipa 
(beside  Odemish)  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pass  over  Tmolos.  Between 
Hypaipa  and  Epheaos  the  Table  gives  a  place  Anagome,  which  is  clearly 
a  corrupt  form,  perhaps  concealing  a  name  ending  in  Kw/xTj.f  If,  as  the 
Table  implies,  Anagome  was  a  village  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  to 
Metropolis  and  to  Hypaipa,  it  would  be  near  Kos  Bunar,  9  miles 
from  Ephesos,  and  xxxiiii  from  Hypaipa.  The  numbers  on  the  Table 
would  have  to  be  transposed ;  the  xx  between  Sardis  and  Hypaipa 
appears  to  be  correct. 

9.  The  road  Smyrna-Temnos-Magnesia,  forking  there  to  Thyateira 
and  Sardis  is  very  badly  given  in  the  Table,  Temnos  being  transferred 
to  another  road,  and  Magnesia  being  omitted.  The  distances  approxi- 
mately are — 

Smyrna  25  Temnos  18  Magnesia  (25  Thyateira  or)  36  Sardis. 

10.  The  direct  road  from  Smyrna  to  Sardis,  passing  near  Nym- 
phaion,  is  omitted  on  the  Table,  but  a  number  of  milestones  on  it  are 

*  The  Table  omits  xxvm  after  Sardis  and  bas  a  dislocation  after  Hierapolis;  it 
has  also  xxxim  l)cforo  Tripolis. 

t  In  Greek  the  name  was  perhaps  of  the  form  a*-);  kc^tj. 
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preserved  (Le  Bas-Wadd.,  6-9  ;  C.  I.  G.,  3170,  3180).    The  distance  is 
about  54  miles. 

11.  No  record  is  preserved  of  a  Roman  road  from  Sardis  by  Maionia 
and  Satala  to  Temenothyrai,  Trajanopolis,  and  Akmonia,  perhaps  also 
forking  at  Satala  to  Kadoi  and  Aizanoi.  Tho  pass  between  Satala  and 
Temenothyrai  is  very  difBcult,  but  in  1881  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  I  observed 
remains  of  two  Roman  bridges  over  the  Hermos  in  it.  One  lies  alx>ve 
tbe  modern  path  when  it  first  reaches  the  Hermos  after  leaving  Koula  ; 
it  is  a  mere  ruin.  Tho  other  much  further  on  is  still  in  use,  and  the 
repairs  do  not  wholly  hide  the  Roman  work. 

12.  The  roads  in  Phrygia  are  all  determined  by  the  fixing  of  the 
cities  which  they  connected.  Dorylaion  was  the  most  important  road 
centre  in  the  north.  The  road  from  the  Bosphorus  and  Propontis  to 
Kotiaion  (see  Bithynia)  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  in  early  time, 
and  all  communication  with  the  north  probably  passed  through 
Dorylaion  and  thence  radiated  south,  south-west,  and  south-east. 

13.  Tho  Peutinger  Table  gives  a  road,  which]  may  be  completed 
thus — 

Dorylaion  xxxv  Kotiaion  xxx*  Appia  xvi  Hierokharax  XU 
Akmonia  xv  Aloudda  xx  Klannoudda  (near  Blaundos)  xxxx 
Philadelphia. | 

The  eleventh  milestone  north  of  Akmonia,  and  several  between  Apia 
and  Kotiaion  are  known  and  published  (C.  I.  L.,  III.,  Suppleni., 
No.  7170  and  CB.,  §  xevm.). 

A  milestone  near  Altyntash  and  other  evidence  stated i  below  under 
Oiikistos  make  it  probable  that  the  road  Akmonia — Hierokharax — Soa — 
Meros — PeBsinus  was  constructed  in  Roman  time. 

14.  The  Table  gives  a  road  which  may  be  restored  thus — 

Dorylaion  xxvi  Nakoloia  xvm  Meros  xn  Metropolis  vi  Kone 
xi  Kidyessos  xii  Brouzos  iv  Hieropolis  vn  Eukarpia  xv 
Aurokra  vm  Apameia. 
Tho  Table  omits  the  completion  from  Eukarpia  by  Aurokra  to 
Apameia,  but  this  must  necessarily  be  restored.    In  place  of  this  part 
of  the  line,  the  Table,  owing  to  bad  drawing,}  carries  on  the  route  straight 
to  Eumeneia  and  Apameia.    But  the  road  Eukarpia — Apameia  really 
diverges  from  the  other  at  either  Brouzos  or  Hieropolis,  and  thence  goes 

*  Culled  Cocloo  in  the  Table. 

t  Akmonia  is  about  five  miles  oft'  the  direct  road,  which  passes  through  Kernmon 
Agora  (Islam  Keui).  Blaundos  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Klannoudda.  Perhaps  Alia 
should  come  between  Akmonia  and  Aloudda.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  road 
Kotiaion— Aizanoi— Synaos— Ankyro— Makestos-valJey— Stratoiiikaia— Pergainos,  or  a 
road  Kotiaion — Aizanoi — Kadoi — Satala — Maionia — Sardis,  was  infuse.  But  the  c  xib- 
tence  of  two  ancient  bridges  (see  §  11)  makes  it  probable  that  the  road  Akmonia— Tra- 
janopolis— Temenothyrai — Satala — Maionia — Sardis  was  constructed. 

t  Or,  as  Prof.  G.  Hirechfeld  puts  it,  "  weite  Ausladungen  erscheinen  ols  direkte 
Wege,"  n.  411,  412. 
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to  Eumeneia,  Peltai,  Lounda,  and  Laodiceia.  Of  this  road  the  Table 
gives  the  line  only  as  far  as  Eumeneia,  and  then  adds  the  name  of  Peltai 
(under  the  corruption  Pella).  The  existence  of  the  complete  road  is 
proved  both  by  the  name  Peltai,  and  by  the  following  milestone,  copied 
by  Hogarth  and  myself  at  Baljik  Hisar,  about  its  original  position 
between  Eumeneia  and  Peltai :—  r 

ATA0H    t6XV  '  

AYTOKPATOPI  |&  R  W   ~H  ' 

«(uCAPI    T    M6CCIO)  -  T  (>*-^ 

irwINTOJ   TP«  J  *y*  XW 

ANU)   A6KI0J    KAI  b(?4,  Vie  ft 

€P€NNIA   ITPOYC  ' 
KIAaj;  C6BACTH 

M A 

This  milestone  was  probably  erected  in  249  a.d.,  and  later  there  were 
added  in  smaller  letters,  irregularly  engraved  round  the  number,  the 
names  of  the  two  Caesars,  [K]vIvtV  'Ep«wi[<i>]  A«c[t]y  koX  'E[Tp]ov'<r*c[a>  ?] 
KviVru,  neither  completely  nor  accurately  given. 

The  connection,  Eumeneia  xn  ad  Vicum  xim  Apameia,  given  in 
the  Table  is  clearly  only  part  of  a  road  giving  a  route  from  Apameia 
to  Philadelpheia  and  the  Hermos  valley,  but  no  other  evidence  exists  to 
prove  it. 

15.  The  Table  gives  a  third  road — 

Dorileo — Fl.  Sagar — Docymeo  xxxu  Synnada  Asynnade  Vforbio 
mil.  xxxvu.  Euforbio.  Ab  Euforbio.  Ab  amea  Mil.  xxxvi 
Apamca  Ciboton. 

This  road  is  a  false  one,  due  to  incorrect  drawing  of  the  lines,  one  of  the 
commonest  sources  of  error  in  our  copy  of  the  Table.  This  road  should 
go  to  Pessinus,  and  not  to  Dorylaion.  The  position  of  the  river  San- 
garios  shows  this,  and  a  consideration  of  the  possible  routes  led  me  long 
ago  to  this  conclusion  (CB.,  §  XXXVI.). 

Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld,  in  his  '  Report  on  our  Geographical  Knowledge 
of  the  Ancient  Greek  World,'  advances  a  different  opinion  as  to  this  and 
the  preceding  road.  He  considers  that  the  road  Synnada-Dokimion- 
Dorylaion  coincides  in  more  than  half  of  its  length  with  the  road 
Eucarpia-Nakoleia-Dorylaion.  He  therefore  apparently  holds  that  the 
road  Dokimion- Dorylaion  turned  westwards  to  Metropolis  or  north-west 
to  Meroe,  and  thus  coincided  with  it  through  Nakoleia  to  Dorylaion.* 
The  point  is  one  which  cannot  be  determined ;  I  cannot  prove  that  there 
was  not  a  Roman  road  from  Dokimion  to  Metropolis  or  to  Meros.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  for  a  time  held  the  view  that  this  road  joined  the  other 

•  Unleas  this  road  joined  the  other  a  good  way  south  of  Meros,  it  could  not  coincido 
-with  it  for  more  than  half  its  length. 

N  2 
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at  Meros,*  aud  was,  after  careful  examination,  obliged  to  give  up  this 
opinion:  as  to  a  road  Dokimion-Metropolis-Meros-Nakoleia,  I  hardly 
think  that  Prof.  Hirschfeld  can  have  thought  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  of  bringing  the  names  and  lines  in  the  Table 
into  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  the  facts  is  to  suppose  that 
the  line  Dokimion-Sangarios-Pessinus  had  been  drawn  awry,  so  as  to 
touch  the  line  Dorylaion-Pessinus,  <fec,  at  the  wrong  place.  Then  two 
names  which  should  fall  between  Jlutnen  Sangarios  and  Dokimion,  viz. 
Amorion  and  Abrostola,  got  out  of  their  right  position :  they  continued 
to  hold  their  place  near  Pessinus,  but  as  the  line  Pessinus-Dokimion 
had  ceased  to  exist,  they  got  into  the  lino  Pessinus- Archelais. 

16.  The  route  from  Dokimion  to  the  coast  is  commercially  almost 
the  most  important  in  Asia  Minor.  The  road  along  which  the  enormous 
monolithic  columns  of  Dokimian  marble  were  transported  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo  must  have  been  well-constructed  and  carefully  kept. 
Its  course  is  now  quite  certain.  It  passed  through  Synnada,  where  the 
central  office  for  managing  the  quarries  was  situated,  and  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  marble.  Between  Dokimion  and  Synnada  was  Prymnessos, 
a  little  west  of  the  direct  and  easy  path,  but  yet  necessarily  included  in 
the  xxxu  miles  placed  by  the  Table  between  Dokimion  and  Synnada.  f 
The  road  went  straight  south  from  Synnada  to  Metropolis  by  a  route 
via  Baljik  Hisar,  crossing  a  lofty  ridge  by  a  finely  engineered  path,  the 
cuttings  and  curves  of  which  can  still  be  observed.^ 

The  approximate  distances  are :  Synnada  to  Metropolis  xvui  miles, 
Metropolis  to  Apameia  xxiv. 

This  road  was,  as  I  believe,  constructed  by  the  Romans.  Before 
their  time  the  case  was  probably  the  same  as  at  the  present  day :  there 
was  a  horse-road  over  the  mountains,  and  a  waggon-road  round  the 
detour  by  Uzun  Bunar.  Manlius,  who  was  accompanied  by  an  army 
heavily  laden  with  plunder,  must  have  taken  the  waggon-road,  and 
Diniae,  through  which  he  passed,  must  be  sought  on  it.  Alcibiades,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  more  likely  to  travel  by  the  direct  horse-road,  and 
Melissa,  where  he  was  killed,  was  on  the  road  between  Synnada  and 
Metropolis,!  and  may  be  sought  at  Baljik  Hisar,  where  there  are  eaid  to 
be  remains  on  a  hill  round  which  the  road  winds. 

*  At  an  earlier  time  I  had  fancied  that  the  road  Dokimion — Dorylaion  joined  the 
other  at  Nakoleia.  This  opinion  also  I  had  to  abandon,  or  rather  it  is  a  bad  way  of 
unving  that  the  road  Dokimion — Pessinus  intersected  at  Bajat  the  road  Dorylaion— 
Nakoleia— Polybotos— Jalia— Philomelion— Ikonion,  so  important  in  later  time. 

f  The  actual  distance  is  about  xxv  miles  at  most,  but  if  Prymnessos  aud  Die 
detour  be  counted  in,  we  have  15  + 17.  M.  Choisy  took  seven  hours  to  the  journey 
from  Afiom  Kara  Hisar  to  Synnada,  and  estimates  the  distances  from  25  to  30  kilom. 
(15  to  18  miles):  I  took  five  hours  ten  minutes  to  the  journey,  and  estimated  tLe 
distance  at  17  to  18  miles.    Prymnessos  is  about  two  miles  nearer  Synnada. 

X  I  wrongly  believed  formerly  (CB.,  LXL)  that  the  road  made  a  long  detour  to  the 
east  to  avoid  this  lofty  ridge.  Until  I  crossed  it,  I  thought  that  the  monolithic  colamns 
could  not  have  been  carried  over  it.  §  Athenieus,  XIII.  p.  574,  F. 
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17.  Strabo  describes,  after  Artemidorus,  the  great  caravan-route 
from  Ephesos  to  Apaineia  to  the  east.  Between  Metropolis  and  the 
borders  of  Paroreios  Phrygia  at  Holmoi  it  did  not  take  the  route  by 
Synnada,  which  the  Roman  governors  preferred.  Now  the  natural 
path  is  by  Oinan  and  Geneli.  This  path  is  singularly  easy  and  is 
throughout  practicable  for  carriages  at  the  present  day.  Artemidorus 
probably  wrote  before  the  direct  road  Metropolis  to  Synnada  was  made : 
but  even  after  that  road  was  built  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
merchandise  should  be  carried  round  Lysias — Synnada — Metropolis, 
when  there  is  a  far  shorter  and  more  level  road  Lysias— Geneli— Oinia 
— Metropolis.  Even  without  any  artificial  causeway,  this  natural  path 
is  perfectly  easy  for  vehicles.  Khelidonion  then  is  to  be  sought  about 
either  Geneli  or  Oinia.  The  route  by  which  Manlius  marched  co- 
incides with  this  road  until  it  enters  the  Oinan  Ova,  and  then  turns  off 
to  the  north.  Dinia,  through  which  Manlius  passed,  seems  to  be  the 
second  part  of  Khelidonia  (for  the  difference  of  vowel  is  paralleled  by 
the  two  forms  Siblia  and  Soublaion),  and  therefore  Dinia — Kheli-donia 
must  be  in  the  south-western  end  of  the  Oinan  Ova. 

19.  The  line  Dorylaion  26  Nakoleia  12  Santabaris  9  Kakka- 
bokome  18  Etsya  15  Polybotos — Julia — Philomelion — Hadrianopolis — 
Kaballa — Ikonion  became  important  after  Constantinople  was  made  the 
capital,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  existed  in  the  Roman  period. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  represented  on  the  Table,  which  gives  the 
routes  radiating  from  Constantinople,  for  part  of  it,  viz.,  the  direct  road 
Philomelion — Kaballa — Ikonion  was  given  on  the  original  from  which 
our  copy  is  taken,  and  this  part  has  no  importance  except  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  shortest  line  from  Constantinople  to  Ikonion. 

The  observation,  which  Prof.  Hirschfeld  made,  that  circuitous 
routes  are  often  given  on  the  Table  as  direct  (and,  I  will  add,  direct 
routes  as  circuitous)  is  a  valuable  one,  and  many  examples  of  it  occur 
in  this  paper.  But  a  zigzag  route  on  the  Table  serves  as  a  proof  that 
the  complete  roads,  of  which  parts  are  given  in  the  zigzag,  already  existed. 

20.  The  route  Smyrna  —  Sardis— Philadelphia  —  Akmonia— Hiero- 
kharax— Aristion— Kidyessos — Prymnessos  has  been  one  of  the  important 
trade-routes  in  modern  time,  but  apparently  it  was  not  constructed  in 
Roman  time.  The  trade  of  Dokimion  and  Prymnessos  passed  to  the 
coast  by  Synnada  and  Apameia. 

21.  The  Boundaries  of  Roman  Asia  aro  traced  with  approximate 
correctness  by  M.  Waddington  in  Chap.  II.  of  his  *  Fastes  des  Provinces 
Asiatiques,'  p.  25.  His  words  are  :  "  Commencant  par  le  nord,  le  coui  s  du 
Rhyndacus  scrvait  d'abord  de  limite  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  V.,  142)  jusque  un 
pen  au-dela  de  la  ville  d'Hadriani,  qui  appartenait  a  l'Asie  et  non  a  la 
Bithynie ;  la  frontiere  se  dirigeait  ensuite  a  Test,  passant  au  nord  de 
Dorylaeum  [atteignait  probablemcnt  le  Sangarius],*  puis  redescendait 

*  Omit  tho  words  in  brockets,  which  are  due  to  the  bad  representation  of  the 
Sangarios  in  old  map?. 
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an  midi,  en  passant  a  Test  de  Midaeum,*  d'Amorium  et  de  Philo- 
meliara,t  qui  6tait  la  ville  la  plus  orientale  de  la  province."  The  rest  of 
his  description  can  bo  given  more  accurately.  The  boundary  passed 
south  of  HadrianopoliB,  and  there  turned  north-west  along  the  Sultan 
Dagh,  leaving  Neapolis  and  Antioch  out,  till  it  reached  the  long  ridge 
which  separates  the  valleys  of  Karamiik,  Oinan,  and  Tchul,  from  the 
country  that  drains  into  the  great  lakes  Hawiran  and  Egerdir,  which, 
as  Hirschfeld  has  suggested,  were  probably  known  as  Limnai.  The 
boundary  ran  along  this  ridge  till  it  came  to  the  valley  of  Dombai 
(Aurokra),  when  it  turned  south  to  include  the  valley  in  Asia,  One  of 
tho  boundaries  is  still  preserved  in  this  part.  The  road  from  Apameia 
to  Apollonia,  after  passing  close  over  Aurokreni  Fontes,  reaches  a  small 
village  Tchapali,  and  ascends  a  long  steep  slope.  At  the  top  of  this 
slope  there  is  a  large  pillar,  square  in  plan,  with  base  and  capital  of 
very  slightly  ornamental  type :  the  pillar  is  now  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  but  originally  stood  on  a  low  circular  basement,  which  still 
remains  in  a  fragmentary  state.  On  one  side  of  the  pillar  is  the 
following  inscription  { : — 

YnEPTHCAYTOKPA  Mp  rrjs  airroKpA- 

TOPOCKAICAPOCGE  ropos  Kcd<r*pct,  Bt- 

OYTPAIANOYriAPei  ov  Tpatarov  Tlapdf 

OYN    OYAYI  kqv  vlov,  0<]oG  N[*p>uo  vt- 

5  OYTPAIANOYAAPI  v»}ov,  Tpauwov  'Atyi[a- 

ACTOYAPXIEPE  vov  a«/3]«rToD,  ipxff*- 

,  n  . j  MEHCTOYAHMAP  o#i]  p.tyl<rrov,  Srtfiap- 

£'■'■■>'  <  f     ^  l3  •  OYCIACTOIO  X«">*  ifiovolas  rb  ttf. 

U>C  YnATOYTOrnATPOCnAT  inrirov  rb  y,  varpbt  *or- 

,   10  OC  IACKAIAICON  pttjoj,  [trttrnp^ias  koI  cdmv- 

|  G  £  JL     32  *f  CAYTOYTEKAI  lov  Sianovrfit  atnov  rt  *al 

riANTOCOIKOY  rov  ^>xwtoj  oXkov 

OYHBOYAHKAIO  oir>5,  h  fiovkh  *ol  6 

AHMOCOAnOAAWNIA  Stiffs  t  'A»oXA»r.o- 

15  AYKIUJNKAI0PA  rmv\  AvkIw  «al  ty?  ' 

CONO)N0EOIC  KfiP  «oA>fc»r,  etotr 
NOPIOIC  'E]yopiois 

This  dedication  is  dated  in  a.d.  135. 

From  this  point  tho  boundary  ran  to  the  village  of  Baradis,  where 
the  following  boundary-stone  was  copied  by  me  in  1882  :— 

Finis 
Caesaris  N 

This  stone  probably  indicates  the  boundary  of  an  imperial  estate,  which 
included  tho  rich  valley  of  Ketchi  Borlu  and  Kilij,  and  which  was 

•  For  Midnoum  rco«l  AkkilaioD,  and  add  "de  Trokoades,  d'Orkistos"  before 
"d'Amorium." 

t  For  Philomelium  read  Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

%  I  saw  it  first  in  1882,  when  traveUing  with  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  It  was  in  such  a 
position  that  it  could  not  be  read.  In  1888  I  returned  to  the  place,  and  after  fire  hours' 
work,  got  the  stone  turned  and  the  inscription  copied. 
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included  among  the  Phrygian  estates  directed  perhaps  by  the  Procurator 
Phrygiae.  South  and  cast  of  this  boundary  the  territory  belongs  to 
Galatia,  in  which  the  city  Konano  was  included. 

The  lake  of  Buldur  (  Askania)  was  probably  the  boundary,  and  near 
its  south-western  end  at  the  village  of  Deuer,  we  find  another  boundary 
(which  I  copied  in  1884),  ra  piv  iv  S«£i£  ttvai  SayaXacro-cW,  rot  Sc  Iv 
aptorcpa  Kiofir)?  Tvfifipiavacrcrov  Nepu>vos  KAavSiov  Katcrapos.  This  imperial 
estate  immediately  adjoined  the  territory  of  Takina,  which  belonged  to 
Phrygian  Asia.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it,  like  the  other  estates* 
Alastos  and  Ormeleis,  was  included  among  the  Phrygian  estates.  The 
boundary,  therefore,  must  have  passed  between  Lysinia  and  Tymbrian- 
assos,  and  between  Olbasa  and  the  Ormeleis.  We  can  then  understand 
why  a  mile-stone  at  Hedje  gives  the  distance  from  Kibyra.  The  whole 
lino  of  this  roadf  from  Kibyra  to  Apameia  by  Ormeleis,  Alastos,  and 
Tymbrianassos,  was  in  the  province  of  Asia.  The  division  between 
Asia  and  Galatia  (after  74  a.d.  between  Asia  and  Lycia-Pamphylia)  lay 
along  the  centre  of  a  valley,  a  remarkable  line.J 

After  passing  Olbasa  the  boundary  turned  south,  probably  along  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Lysis,  and  included  Lagbe  in  Asia.  It  then  turned 
west,  passing  through  the  lake  Karalitis,  until  it  touched  the  river 
Indos,  down  whose  course  it  went  to  the  6ea.    See  Addenda. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Byzantine  provinces  have  been  given  in  the 
discussion  of  the  cities  in  each  province. 

22.  It  will  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  the  imperial  properties 
whose  existence  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  has  been  established  on 
certain  or  probable  grounds.  First  may  be  mentioned  the  great  estates, 
probably  continuous  with  each  other,  of  the  Ormeleis  (afterwards  called 
Maximianopolis),  including  Alastos,  and  Tymbrianasa.§ 

The  inscriptions  of  this  district  are  dated  as  a  rule  according  to  an 
«7riVpoiros,  irpay/xarcvrcu,  and  fuadotrai,  i.e.  a  procurator  Augusti,  negotia- 
tors, and  conductors.  ||  The  population  of  such  an  estate  bad  a  peculiar 
standing  in  Roman  law,  and  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  Ormeleis 
also  had  a  peculiar  organisation.    Their  magistrate  or  official  is  called 

•  Soe  §  22  and  Addenda  to  A,  42. 
t  This  correct*  some  details  in  ASP. 

I  It  ia  paralleled  by  some  of  the  later  divisions :  Byzantine  Oaria  and  Lydia  are 
separated  by  the  Maeander,  and  take  each  half  of  the  valley;  Byzantine  Lydia  and 
I'hrygia  also  are  separated  by  the  Maeander,  Tripolis,  which  is  in  full  view  of  Hicrapolis, 
lwing  part  of  Lydia.  So  on  the  south  the  Lysis  may  have  been  the  line  separating  the 
two  provinces, 

§  In  A8P.,  D  22-5, 1  described  the  general  character  of  these  estates.  Franz  on 
C.  L  a,  No.  4366  w,  and  MM.  Duchesne  and  Collignon  in  'Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1878, 
misunderstand  the  character  of  the  inscriptions,  and  speak  of  the  pragmateutes  as  a 
sort  of  Archon  Eponymos.  Tho  help  of  Mr.  Pelham  has  enabled  me  to  add  greatly  to 
the  number  of  points  which  prove  that  tho  inscriptions  were  erected  by  the  coloni  of 
three  imperial  estates. 

||  The  rendering  actores  would  be  more  accurate  for  -rpaynartvrtd ;  see  Addenda. 
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irpo  iytav,  perhaps  a  translation  of  praepositus.*  A  Proagon  occurs  also  in 
two  inscriptions  of  Fisidia,  now  widely  separated,  but  perhaps  origin- 
ating from  Bindeos  (Sterrett,  II.  89  and  III.  465) :  see  §  26. 

The  little  information  that  we  gather  from  the  Ormelian  inscriptions 
relates  to  their  contributions  for  tho  benefit  of  the  community;  and 
usually  the  inscription  begins  with  a  vow  for  the  health  of  the  emperor: 
compare  "  pro  salute  imp.  Caes.  etc. :  colon i  saltus  Massipiani  aedificia 
vetustate  conlapsa  s(ua)  p(ecunia)  r(estituerunt),  item  arcus  duos  a(ere) 
p(uo)  f(ecerunt)  "  (C.  I.  L.  VIII.  587).f  Similar  constructions  at  the 
expense  of  coloni  are  often  alluded  to :  "pro  salute  imp.  Gordiani,  etc. : 
murus  constitutes  acolonis  eius  castelli  Cellensis"  (Wilm.  756); "  porticum 
ex  pecunia  saltuariorum  "  (C.  I.  L.  IX.  3386).  The  frequently  recurring 
phrase  W/*i?o-c  rov  oxkov  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  "contributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community."  'En'/aTcre  tov  o)(\ov  apitrrov  nal  Amna?  to', 
"  contributed  a  breakfast  and  380  Attic  drachmae,"  occurs.}  The  com- 
munity is  called  o^Aos :  this  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  populus  plebeius, 
which  was  the  proper  term  for  the  inhabitants  of  an  estate  (saltus: 
cp.  Frontinus,  ed.  Lachm.,  p.  53 ;  Fustel  des  Coulanges,  *  Recherches  sur 
quelques  Problemes  d'Histoire,'  p.  27). 

There  was  in  the  provinces  a  procurator  or  rationalis,  who  adminis- 
tered the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  emperor.  He  was  the  official  who 
exercised  all  real  power,  even  that  of  life  and  death,  in  an  imperial 
estate,  and  hence  the  Ormeleis  date  their  inscriptions  by  his  name.  He 
let  out  the  imperial  properties  in  the  province  to  conductores ;  and  there 
were  apparently  three  lots  of  property,  let  to  three  conductores,  in  the 
ountry  of  the  Ormeleis. 

The  proper  marking  of  the  bounds  of  an  imperial  property  was  of 
course  a  duty  of  the  procurator,  and  he  was  also  bound  to  prevent 
disorderly  persons  from  entering  the  estate  (Dig.  I.  19,  3).  Among 
the  Ormeleis  the  duty  of  protecting  the  boundaries  and  acting  as 
guards  was  discharged  by  different  corps  called  irapa.<f>v\aiuTa.i :  ol  lv 
'AAaory  irapa<£vAeuctT<u  were  the  corps  who  guarded  Alastos,  one  of  the 
three  properties.  Wo  also  hear  of  individuals  called  opo^v'Aaxc?.  These 
correspond  to  the  "  saltuarii  qui  finium  custodiendorum  causa "  ( Dig. 
XXXIII.  7,  12),  who  were  under  the  orders  of  the  procurator. 

About  the  three  conductores  we  can  gather  very  little  from  the 
inscriptions  that  are  preserved.  The  conductor  was  close  to  the  coloni, 
and  his  power  must  have  been  almost  greater  than  that  of  the  distant 
procurator,  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent  and  kept  on  good  terms  with  the 

*  Unless  vfniywv,  or  vpoaytiv,  be  President  of  the  Games,  which  are  a  feature  of 
Pisidianlife  and  coins;  but  "Praepoaitus  vect.  ferr."  (O.  Hirschf.,  '  Rom.  Verwalt.- 
Geach.,'  p.  86):  for  *  pracpositus  pagi ' :  see  C.  Theod.  xii.  1,  49,  xii.  6,  8,  4  pracpoBitura 
horreoram  et  pagorum ' :  Voigt,  Drei  Epigr.  Constitutionen,  p.  182. 

t  "  r(efecerunt)"  and  "a  ^olo)'*  (Henzen,  5313). 

%  Wrongly  transcribed  ipurrov  xol  A[»-*]i«a<rr<*[TttTo»<]  by  Mr.  Sterrett,  1  Epigr. 
Journey,'  No.  52,  1.  9. 
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latter.  Henco  at  Lagbe,  fines  for  violation  of  the  tomb  were  sometimes 
made  payable  to  the  local  conductor  (t<2  Kara  rotrov  p,urOunfi)t  so  as  to 
ensure  his  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  any  violator.  One  of  the  conduo- 
tores  of  the  property  at  Alastos,  M.  Calpurnius  Epineikos,  was  a 
freedman  a  cubiculo  of  a  Roman  named  M.  Calpurnius  Longus.  The 
latter  may  perhaps  have  been  procurator,  or  was  at  least  closely  con- 
nected with  the  district,  for  we  find  a  dedication  to  Dionysos  by  one  of 
his  dispensatores  or  stewards,*  with  the  inscription  ['Apy-ipwv  M.  KaA- 
irovp[vC]ov  Aovyov  SouAoc  otKovo/xof,]  in  the  same  neighbourhood.! 

The  conductores,  as  being  permanent  residents,  were  naturally  also 
brought  into  relations  with  the  Horophylakes ;  and  probably  issued 
orders  to  them  in  the  absence  of  the  procurator.    This  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  a  fragmentary  inscription,  which  I  copied  in  1884  in  a     ^  *  y 
deserted  cemetery  below  Hassan  Pasha :—  |w 

€TOYCAC€niMICeO  Irovs  W  •  fcri  fiio-dta-  -  m    b  -J,  *  V 

TOYAYPTPO gONAOYN  tov  Alp.  Tpo[K]6vSov  N  '>,...•■'  o 

AYPTPOKO  Avp.  Tpotco-       ^  /  ^  ^  ^ 

ICKOYANE  v&ov  tVicov  'Akc-  (,  '<■ ,  ^  fs 

TOYMICenTOYFE  .  .  .  .  tow  fuaOtarov  (v)ttc-  l  f2i 

04>YAAKnNAlSECT>  p  6p]o<pvA[a><ov  dv«rr[>  (v  r   .   >  S  ) 

EIKAIA  crtv].  |>  -  ^7 

The  date  is  probably  according  to  the  Cibyratic  era,  and  corresponds 
to  a.d.  255. 

Negotiatoree  (irpay/iarnmu),}  as  defined  by  Labeo  (Dig.  32,  65), 
are  slaves  "  qui  praepositi  essent  negotii  ezercendi  causa  veluti  qui  ad 
emendum  locandum  conducendum  praepositi  essent."  These  pragma- 
teutai  were  perhaps  imperial  slaves  under  tho  orders  of  the  procurator, 
who  were  stationed  on  the  estates  to  look  after  the  imperial  interests. 
The  dispensator  mentioned  below  (§  27)  was  probably  an  official  of  a 
similar  kind,  an  imperial  slave.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  were 
"middle-men,"  corn-dealers  who  bought  up  the  grain  from  the  con- 
ductores^ The  fact  that  there  were  special  negotiatoree,  apparently 
the  same  in  number  as  the  conductores,  points  conclusively  to  the 
former  view.  Mere  traders  in  corn  would  hardly  be  selected  to  date 
an  inscription  by :  for  this  purpose  some  definite  official  position  is 
required.  The  names  of  the  negotiatoree  also  are  suitable  for  slaves, 
Abascantus,  [AJnthinus,  Marcellion,  Aeithales,  whereas  the  Proagontoa 
are  free-born  with  a  pater,  and  the  misthotai  are  libertini  (Claudius 
Abascantus)  or  ingenui.  In  one  inscription  (Sterrett,  No.  46)  there  are 
three  negotiatoree  and  three  conductores,  apparently  one  for  each  estate. 

•  Sterrett, 4  Epigr.  Journ.*,  Noe.  78,  79. 

f  An  imperial  slave,  dispensator,  at  Tembrion-Eudokias,  §  27. 

X  Perhaps  analogous  to  the  probatores  or  vectores  connected  with  mines  and 
quarries  (see  O.  Hirschfeld,  4  Rom.  Verwaltungs-Gesch.,'  i.  pp.  80,  83).  But  on  the 
proper  sense  of  wparyixaTfvral  see  Mr.  Pelhama  note  in  Addenda. 

§  Like  negotiators  in  the  saltus  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  (see  Oassiod.Var.,  ii.  26,  &c) 
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A  boundary-stone  of  the  estate  Tymbrianasa  Has  been  published 
(ASP.,  D  22-5) :  as  it  is  erected  by  the  legatus  and  the  procurator 
of  Galatia,  it  might  seem  that  the  estate  was  at  that  time  part  of 
Galatia.  But  when  almost  the  whole  of  Pisidia  was  taken  from  Galatia 
and  annexed  to  Lycia-Pamphylia,  apparently  in  the  year  74,  it  would 
appear  that  Tymbrianasa  was  joined  with  the  other  Phrygian  estates 
and  put  in  the  province  Asia.  The  river  Lysis  was  in  all  probability 
the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Pamphylia.  The  three  great  estates 
seem  to  have  included  all  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lysis,  and 
the  dates  on  their  inscriptions  appear  to  be  as  a  rule  reckoned  from 
either  the  Asian  era,  September  85  b.c,  or  the  Kibyratio  era  25  a.d. 
A  road  passed  through  them  from  Kibyra  to  the  east,  and  the  distances 
along  it  were  reckoned  from  Kibyra.  Crossing  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  wo  find  the  Pisido-Pamphylian  cities  of  Olbasa,  Lysinia,  and 
probably  Palaiapolis;  and  in  the  last  a  double  reckoning,*  by  the 
Kibyratic  era  and  by  the  formation  of  Pamphylia-Lycia  in  a.d.  74. 
The  former  was  used  as  being  familiar  in  the  district,  and  the  latter  as 
being  the  provincial  date. 

One  peculiarity  may  be  remarked  about  many  of  these  Phrygian 
estates :  they  received  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  an  imperial 
name  and  a  bishop.  This  was  the  case  with  Maximianopolis,  Eudokia, 
Augustopolis,t  Theodosioupolis,  and  perhaps  Yalentia,  Theodosia,  and 
Pulcherianopolis.  We  should  gladly  know  whether  this  indicated  that 
some  new  organisation  with  greater  freedom  and  more  rights  was 
granted  to  these  estates  at  this  time.  That  privileges  were  sometimes 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  imperial  estate  is  shown  by  C.  I.  L. 
VIII.  No.  8280,  'Ephem.  Epigr.'  II.  p.  273,  which  records  the  bestowal 
of  the  ius  nundinarum.  On  each  estate  there  was  at  least  one  village, 
and  a  head  man  (magUter  vici)  is  often  mentioned,  who  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  proagon  in  these  Phrygo-Pisidian  estates.  The  proagon 
has  a  Greek  name,  and  seems  to  be  a  native  Pisidian. 

23.  At  Lagbe  (Alifachreddin,  or  Alifaradin,  Yaila)  there  must  have 
been  another  imperial  estate.  This  results  from  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, already  twice  published,  but  not  correctly  restored  { — frovs  dcr' 

Avp.  Kc[  gap  of  uncertain  dimensions]  jcoTc<r[K«vao-cv  to  pvyptlov 

iavr£]  teat  tj}  [yvyaaci  Avp   .,  irtptp  8i  ov]5cvl  i£bv  corai  iirur- 

[awfccu  7TTutftOf  ijrcl  iyo\o%  <]orai  6  ijrt[^ci]p>/[(ras]  t<2  €/>yu>  to[vtu>  Tvp- 
fiaypvxuj.  kc  &ocrct  r<p  p.~\€v  icp<o[r]aTu>  Ta/xciw  (Sqvapuz)  /$<p\  tj;  8«  KifivpaTutv 
troAct  (brprapia)  a]<p',  «cal  t<£  [*]<*v[a  towJov  fucrOwrfl  [t]ov  \tapiov  (Siyvapia) 

•  ASP.,  D  16 :  I  hare  there  reckoned  the  second  era  as  73,  bnt  74  is  equally 
possible :  the  dates  are  102  and  150.  The  latter  gives  a.d.  175-6,  and  if  the  Kibyratio 
era  began  in  the  autumn,  July  74  is  probably  the  Pamphylian  era. 

t  Tbo  name,  though  not  found  in  Hierooles,  is  older  tlian  Cone.  Seleuc,  A.D.  359, 
when  *(A/ko£os  AtryovoriSw  Qpvyitu  "Ewapxl**  is  mentioned. 


t  A  H.  Smith,  in  « Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1887,  p.  253,  and  Petersen  and  von  Lusehan, 
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<t>'  •  ft  St  ti  0ovAo*r[>,  rau]ra  hi  tfrv  eiriypd>a>.    The  restoration  of  the 

latter  part  is  given  by  an  inscription,  side  by  side  with  the  above, 

which  the  Austrian  travellers  omitted.   It  is  engraved  in  faint  and 

worn  letters.  I  have  published  it  in  ASP.,  D  14;  but  the  end  must  be  ?B  \> •  *7» 

read  tu>  Kara  rarrov  fiur$o>[rf}  (Srjvdpia  tf>  )]. 

These  references  to  a  local  fturOiarrp  have  already  been  explained. 
Dr.  Petersen,  who  restores  t<3  Kara  vofiov  pia-Burri},  misunderstands 
(as  I  think)  the  passage,  considering  that  the  land  was  hired  from  the 
local  community.  The  fines  are  payable  to  the  Roman  treasury,  to  the 
city  of  Kibyra  as  chief  of  the  conventus  or  as  possessing  some  rights 
over  Lagbe,  and  to  the  imperial  conductor,  who  represented  to  the 
rustic  mind  the  majeBty  of  the  emperor.  Ho,  having  something  to  gain 
from  protecting  the  tomb,  might  be  expected  to  prosecute  any  one  who 
violated  it.  Khorion  or  Kome  is  regularly  applied  to  an  imperial  estate 
as  distinguished  from  a  city.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  coin  AATBHNflN 
should  exist. 

The  date  215  must  be  reckoned  from  the  Kibyratic  era,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a.d.  240.  Dr.  Petersen  reckons  from  the  creation  of  the 
province  Lycia  in  a.d.  54 ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  place  Lagbe  in  Lycia. 
The  reference  to  Kibyra  shows  that  it  was  in  the  conventus  of  Kibyra  * 
and  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

24.  Phylakaion  or  Xupta  Uarptfu>vtd[\ia],  between  Eriza,  Kibyra,  and 
Themissonion  :  ASP.,  B  4. 

25.  It  must  be  left  doubtful  for  the  present  whether  the  Valentia  of 
Hierocles  and  of  Concil.  Nicaen.  II.  was  an  imperial  estate. 

26.  The  estate  called  Bindeos:  the  form  of  the  name  is  always 
6  BtVScof  (BtVSaios)  or  to  BiV&W  (with  x^P05  or  xu¥H0,/  understood).  It 
seems  to  be  the  Theudosioupolis  of  early  Byzantine  time,f  and  to  have 
been  made  a  bishoprio  by  Theodosius,  probably  the  second  emperor  of 
that  name.  The  two  inscriptions,  found  at  Sparta  and  at  Bayat,  and 
published  by  Prof.  Sterrett,$  which  mention  both  an  ip(y€7rurrdrr}s) 
[compare  IpyciritrraTrfi  rov  Xaro/u'ov,  0.  Hirschfeld,  1  Bom.  Verwaltungs- 
Ge8cb."  p.  83],  and  a  wpodyutv,  may  have  been  brought  from  Bindaios. 
A  boundary- stone  of  this  estate  has  been  mentioned  above. 

27.  Between  Apia,  the  Praipenisseis,  and  Kotiaion,  we  find  a  district 
called  by  Hierocles  Eudokias.  In  it  are  two  inscriptions  which  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  an  imperial  estate.  One  of  these  (C.  I.  L.  Supplem. 
No.  7002)  is  the  epitaph  of  Dionysius,  Augusti  dispensator.  He  was 
evidently  a  slave  of  the  emperor,  stationed  in  this  district  for  some 
fiscal  purpose,  as  described  above.    His  friend  Aelius  Trophimus  may 

*  See  aboTo,  Aigai  Asiao. 

t  Hierocles  baa  Eudoxioupolis,  perhaps  only  an  error  for  Theudosioupolis. 

\  'Epigraphic  Journey,'  No.  89 :  •  Wolfe  Expcd.,'  No.  465.  In  both  the  beginning 
(as  Mr.  Hogarth  detected)  should  be  9*]ov  ervw4o(yov)  koI  Xpitrr(pv)  koI  'Aylov  rii<f6- 
uarot}. 
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* 

have  been  a  freedman.  The  other  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  III.  Supplem. 
No.  7004)  ia,  I  believe,  one  of  the  boundary-Btones  of  this  estate.  The 
explanation  which  formerly  oocurred  to  me,  and  which  was  printed  in 
*  Ephem.  Epigraph.'  Y.  n.  1452,  that  the  stone  marked  a  boundary 
between  Apia  and  Aizanoi  does  not  now  satisfy  me.  We  desire  some 
reason  why  an  imperial  procurator  should  take  the  duty  of  marking  the 
boundary,  and  this  can  I  think  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of 
imperial  estate.  The  river  Tembris,  Tembrogius,  or  Thybris  (Porsuk 
Su)  flowed  through  or  along  this  estate,  which  therefore  may  safely  be 
identified  with  the  imperial  estate  called  Tembre  or  Tembrion  (Const. 
Porph.  vol.  I.  p.  488)  in  the  Opsikian  Theme,  whence  fishermen  were 
taken  to  accompany  the  Emperor  on  a  march.  Stephanus  gives  the 
name  as  Tembrion,  Tymbrion,  or  Tembrieion. 

28.  The  imperial  estate  of  Dipotamon,  whose  existence  has  been 
proved  in  the  Byzantine  period,  can  perhaps  be  traced  as  early  as  the 
third  century  by  the  following  inscription,  found  at  Kara  Agha,  one 
hour  north-west  of  Doghan  Hisar,  near  the  site  of  Hadrianopolis.  It  is 
an  epitaph  on  a  tomb  dedicated  by  parents  to  2owov  vup  opotpvKata 
i<r<f>ay€VTi  wrb  AporuJv.*  Sousou  was  a  saltuarius  on  this  estate.  I  know 
no  other  examples  of  Horophylakes  except  here  and  on  the  other  great 
imperial  estate  of  the  Ormeleis.  The  situation  of  Kara  Agha  shows 
either  that  the  inscription  has  been  carried,  or  that  Sousou  was  employed 
on  an  estate  at  some  little  distance  from  his  parents'  home,  or  most 
probably  that  the  estate  was  a  very  large  one,  reaching  to  the  south  of 
Ak  Sheher  Lake  and  Philomelion. 

29.  A  large  estate  in  two  divisions,  Eleros  Oreines  and  Eleros  Poli- 
tikes,  i.e.  Praedium  Rusticum  f  and  Praedium  Urbanum,  has  been  traced 
in  the  country  between  Prymnessos  and  Dokimion  (CB.,  §§  LIIL,  LIV.). 
It  appears  in  most  of  the  Byzantine  lists  as  Augustopolis,  but  is  named 
Eleroi  at  the  Council  of  a.d.  869.  The  passages  which  prove  that 
Augustopolis  was  an  imperial  property  are  in  4  Vita  Eutych.,'  *Act. 
Sanct.,'  April  6,  pp.  550-1- :  ip/iaro  p-tv  e*  t^s  twv  *pvyiv  x^P"^  T°7rov  & 

xnrr}pxtv  rjrroi  ^wot'ov,  0ctov  Kco/417?,  ovtcu  rrpocrayopcvofxtvav  Qcta?  K<l)firj<:  

Tt«  ouv  t)  ava$p€ipafi€vrj  xcu  tov  fiiyav  EvTv^tov  ZoVj/xcv  *  AvyovoroVoAis  ovroj 
KaXovfianrj.  A  conductor  of  this  estate,  or  at  least  of  the  praedium 
rusticum,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  quoted  in  CB.,  §  LXYI.  The 
head  man  among  the  coloni  of  the  estate  is  there  called  #cco/iapx°c* 

30.  Theodosia,  whose  existence  is  inferred  at  Sbap  Ehane  in  CB., 
§  CVI.,  was  perhaps  an  imperial  estate.  This  may  possibly  be  gathered 
from  the  name  and  from  the  alum-mines  and  works,  which  have  caused 
the  modern  name,  "  House  of  Alum."  Mines  were  usually  imperial 
property. 

*  Sterrett,  'Epigraphio  Journey,'  No.  156,  where  tho  prothetic  iota  of  iV^ry/m,  is 
misrepresented.    Read  also  Aotoa  Sovo-ov  for  Aovtas  O&rov. 
t  Unless  it  be  "  fundus  saltuensis." 
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•  Sterrett, « 
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31.  Pulcherianopolis  or  Motella  was  perhaps  an  estate.  Except  the 
name,  no  other  evidence  is  known  ;  but  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  is  known.  Claudius  Clemens,  whose  slave  Rouphion  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription*  was  perhaps  a  Soman  connected  with  the 
estate. 

F.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Bithynia. 

Whilo  it  does  not  lie  in  my  purpose  to  discuss  carefully  the  topo- 
graphy of  Bithynia,  a  country  which  I  have  never  seen,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  closely  the  lino  of  one  of  the  roads,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  this 
I  must  give  a  sketch  of  the  general  topography  of  Bithynia  and  a  moro 
detailed  study  of  the  country  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

The  ecclesiastical  lists  are  given  in  the  accompanying  Table. 

1.  Chalcedon.  Hierocles  begins,  not  with  the  actual  metropolis  of 
the  province,  but  with  Chalcedon.  This  city  was,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  not  subject  to  Nikomedeia,  but  an  independent  metropolis. 

2.  Nikomedeia,  which  still  retains  its  name  as  Isuimid  or  Ismidf 
NiKo/xi;dW),  was  a  foundation  on  the  site  of  Astakos  or  Olbia.    It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  Roman  Empire.f 
Diocletian  made  it  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Roman  World.    In  the 
tenth  century  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Optimate  Theme. 

Hierooles  then  goes  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Astakos  or 
Nikomedeia,  reaching 

3.  Praiketos  or  Prietoa,  given  as  Prinetos  in  his  text,  whoso 
situation  is  discussed  more  fully  below.  It  was  the  third  city  in  the 
Optimate  Theme. 

4.  Helenopolis,  second  city  in  the  Optimate  Theme,  is  discussed 
moro  fully  below. 

5.  Nikaia  comes  next  in  his  list.  It  retains  its  name  as  lunik 
(etc  Hinanav).  It  was  not  subject  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement  to 
Nikomedeia,  but  was  an  independent  metropolis.  §  Its  original  name  was 
Helikore  or  Ankore  (Notitia  III.  and  Stephanus). 

6.  Basileinopolis  is  to  be  looked  for  between  Nikaia  and  Eios, 
probably  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ascania.  The  contest  between  the 
bishops  of  Nikaia  and  Nikomedeia  at  Concil.  Chaloed.  (451  a.d.)  as 
to  which  was  metropolitan  of  Basilinopolis,  was  finally  settled  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  This  suits  a  position  towards  the  western  end  of  the  lake, 
while  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Nikaia  show  that  Basilinopolis 
was  not  far  from  it.    It  is  named  after  Basilina,  mother  of  the  emperor 

•  Artemia-Leto,  &c,  §  14,  in  •  Joura.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1889. 
f  In  early  Turkish  the  form  is  Isnigimid. 

X  r'ts  oix  olt*  riff  Sucoi*i)9ovt,  &*mt  piv  6i<rtms  rt  xal  fuytSovs  &wws  ti  \afiwp6rttros  ical 
iipmv  tx*it  **l  its  twv  BiSvr&r  ■wiejft  w4\tuv  niyrpivokls  dart*  aSrii  (AA.  SS.  April  27, 
add.  p.  LX.,  Tit.  Anthimi,  episcop.  Nioomed.) 

§  Bithynia  Secunda  is  not  a  civil,  but  an  ecclesiastical,  province. 
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Julian,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Julian  about  365  (Cone. 
Chaloed.,  Actio  xiii.) :  cp.  No.  68.* 

7.  Kios,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Myrlea  or  Eios,  was  called 
also  Prouaias  ad  Mare.  It  is  an  independent  metropolis  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical lists. 

8.  ArAMEiA,  surnamed  Myrlea,  was  on  the  same  gulf,  and  is  usually 
placed  beside  the  modern  Mudania.    It  is  an  independent  metropolis  in 

9.  Prousa  Btill  retains  its  name  as  Broussa.  It  is  distinguished  as 
Prousa  ad  Olympum  from  Prousias  ad  Mare,  i.e.  Kios,  and  from  Prousias 
ad  Hypium  in  Honorias. 

Hot  springs  beside  Prousa,  sometimes  called  Pythia,  were  famous  in 
antiquity :  see  *  Act.  S.  Menodorae,'  Sept.  10 ;  Tillemont,  *  Mem.  p. 
servir,'  &c.  v.,  art.  62 ;  Theophan.,  pp.  186,  471 ;  Nicet.  Chon.,  p.  701 ; 
Procop.,  * Aedif.,'  p.  315.  In  Act.  S.  Patricii,  April  28,  p.  576,  'Julius 
proconsul,  cum,  ingressus  Thermas,  sacra  Asclepio  et  Saluti  peregisset.' 

The  famous  monastery  of  Medikion,  near  Prousa,  was  founded  by 
Nioephorus,  who  died  a.d.  810,  and  wbb  succeeded  by  Nicetas,  4  Act. 
Sanct.,'  May  4,  p.  500. 

10.  Kaisareia  strikes  numerous  coins  as  Ceesareia  Germanica.  The 
coins  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  seaport  and  near  Mount  01ympos,|  but 
these  conditions  are  hardly  consistent  with  each  other.  Bio  Chrysostom 
places  it  beside  Prousa,  which  agrees  with  the  coins  reading  OAYMII02. 
Pliny  calls  it  Helgas- German icopolis.  Helgas  is  perhaps  the  old  native 
name.  If  we  could  accept  M.  Imhoof-Bl  timer's  opinion  that  the  coin 
reading  OAYMnOC  should  be  attributed  to  Germanicia  in  Kommagene 
(Monn.  Gr.,  p.  439),  some  of  the  difficulties  about  the  situation  of 
Cassareia  would  be  eliminated.  The  coins,  together  with  Chrysostom, 
seem  to  represent  it  as  the  port  of  Prousa,  i.e.  Mudania,  where  Apameia 
is  usually  placed.  A  passage  in  *  Act.  Sanct.,'  May  9,  p.  362,  seems  to 
confirm  this  situation;  it  mentions  that  Codratus  and  others,  under 
Decius,  were  taken  by  the  Proconsul  Perinius  from  Nikomedeia  to  Nikaia, 
then  to  Apameia,  then  to  Ceesareia,  then  to  Apollonia,  and  thence  to 
Khundaca  et  Hermopolim  (apparently  the  river  Rhyndakos  and  Mile- 
topolis)  :  this  seems  to  describe  the  great  road  from  Nikaia  to  Mileto- 
polis  J  (E.  §  5),  and  suggests  that  Apameia  was  nearer  Eios ;  and  Strabo 
also  says  that  Apameia  and  Kios  were  near  each  other.  But  the 
importance  of  Apameia  corresponds  to  that  of  Mudania,  and  probably 

*  It  is  also  possible  that  Basilinopolis  gets  its  name  from  the  estate  which  was 
bequeathed  by  Basilina  to  the  church,  and  which  Chrysostom  was  accused  of  having 
sold  for  his  own  benefit  (Act,  Sanct.,  Sept  14,  p.  543).  The  reference  in  Cone.  Chalced. 
is  not  inconsistent  with  this.  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  other 
passages  quoted  by  Valc6ius  in  his  notes  to  Anunianus,  xxv.  3,  as  bearing  on  the  point. 

t  Head, « Hist.  Num.,'  p.  438  and  p.  653. 

X  This  was  the  importaut  road  from  Lydia  to  Kios  and  Constantinople,  as  well|  as  to 
Nikaia  and  the  east. 
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Crosareia  is  to  bo  sought  on  the  coast  between  Apamoia  and  Dasky- 
lion. 

11.  Apollonia  is  fixed  by  the  lake  called  Apolloniatis  or  Artynia. 
The  town  is  still  called  Abulliont.  It  is  called  Theotokia  at  the 
Councils  of  680  and  692. 

12.  Daskylion  lay  between  the  two  larger  lakes  Apolloniatis  and 
Miletopolitis  and  the  sea,  on  a  small  lake  called  Daskylitis  (Strabo,  575). 

13.  Neocaesareia  appears  only  in  the  Byzantine  lists.  The  order  of 
Hierooles  and  the  Notitise  show  that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  about  Bolat. 
The  only  other  places  that  could  suggest  themselves  are  Kirmasli 
Kassaba  (but  Germe  was  probably  situated  there)  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Egri  Gdz  and  Amed  (but  Tiberiopolis  Phrygiae  seems  to  have  been 
there).  Bolat  remains  without  a  name,  after  Hellespontus  and  Phrygia 
are  completely  mapped,  and,  as  its  situation  and  importance  mark  it  as  a 
bishopric,  it  must  have  belonged  either  to  Bithynia  or  to  Lydia.  The 
north-eastern  border  of  Lydia  is  not  quite  certain,  but  the  province  can 
hardly  have  extended  to  include  Bolat,  which  therefore  must  belong  to 
Bithynia  and  be  the  site  of  Neocaesareia.  From  about  787  onwards 
Neocaesareia  was  replaced  by  Ariste  or  Eriste ;  it  is  therefore  omitted 
from  Notitia  I.  On  the  other  hand,  Notitiae  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  which  are 
founded  on  a  different  register,  forget  entirely  that  Eriste  is  the  old 
Neocaesareia ;  and  III.  even  confuses  the  latter  with  the  metropolis 
Neocaesareia,  which  belongs  to  Pontus.  They  simply  repeat  the  old 
register  and  add  Eriste  or  Ariste  at  the  end.  If  Balikesri  is  the  true 
name  of  the  modern  town  near  Hadrianoutherai,  we  might  imagine  that 
UoAaia  KaurdfHia  was  opposed  to  Neocaesareia ;  but  the  name  is  doubtful 
(see  D  6). 

14.  Hadriani  still  retains  the  name  Edrenos,  which  denotes  a 
governmental  district. 

15.  Beg io  Tataios,  also  called  Tottaion  and  Tatavion,*  was  a  district 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Sangarios  adjoining  the  territory  of 
Nikaia  and  Nikomedeia. 

16.  Beqio  Doris  was  another  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bithynia. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  became  a  bishopric  along  with  Begio 
Tataios,  but  appears  only  under  another  name.  If  it  was  south  of 
Tataios,  it  would  be  under  Nikaia,  and  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Numerica.  Now,  if  it  were  north  of  Tataios,  it  would  be  connected 
naturally  with  Nikomedeia,  and  could  hardly  have  been  a  regio  under 
Nikaia,  as  iB  expressly  mentioned;  thorefore  its  southern  position  is 
established,  and  its  -probable  appearance  as  the  bishopric  Numerica. 
Doris  Begio,  then,  lay  probably  between  Begio  Tottaion  and  the  Galatian 
frontier.  In  this  part  we  find  in  older  authorities  the  name  Dableis. 
The  two  names  are  apparently  two  attempts  to  render  in  Greek  a  native 
name,  in  which  there  was  a  sound,  probably  like  English  V  or  W,  that 

*  In  Ptolemy  naraoiior,  an  error  for  Taraoitav :  ace  Addenda. 
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could  not  readily  be  pronounced  or  written  by  Greeks.  This  sound 
may  have  been  rendered  sometimes  by  B,  sometimes  by  0  or  OY.*  This 
view,  probable  in  itself  from  the  mere  sound  of  the  names,  is  proved  by 
a  passago  in  Cod.  Theodos.,  XII.,  1,  119,  where  we  read  of  the  curiales 
Claudiopolis,  Prusiadis,  ac  Totai  et  Voridis  f  oppidorum  sive  mansionum 
per  Bithyniam.  We  must  here  read  Tottaei  et  Doridis,  and  we  see  that 
they  are  the  two  mansiones  on  the  road  to  Ankyra,  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries,  Tataion  or  Tottaion  and  Dableis.  As  there  were  curiales 
resident  in  them,  they  must  have  been  places  of  some  importance, 
which  is  natural  considering  their  position  on  a  great  road.  In  '  Acta 
Cone.  Chalced. '  (Actio  xiii.)  we  road :  TottoTo?  «al  Awpls  peyewves  wriv 
hro  rjfv  Nucauir,  and  they  seem  at  this  time  (451),  not  to  have  had  bishops, 
though  we  must  suppose  that  they  si  ill  had  curiales.^  Hierocles 
mentions  them  as  Begiones.  The  later  Notitiae  gave  Talon,  i.e.  Tataion, 
as  a  bishopric,  and,  though  Doris  or  Dablis  is  not  mentioned,  it  must  be 
meant  either  by  Noumerika  or  by  Mazimianai ;  but  the  earliest  Notitiae 
"V1LL  and  IX.  (VII.  is  mutilated)  omit  these  three  bishoprics.  Taking 
into  consideration  what  is  said  about  regio  Tarsia,  No.  78,  we  see  that 
the  three  regiones  east  of  the  Sangarios  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
bishoprics  along  with  Daphnousia  at  a  comparatively  late  period:  to 
judge  from  the  order  in  the  list,  Tarsia  is  Maximianai,  and  Doris  is 
Numerica,  but  certainty  as  to  the  correspondence  is  impossible.  The 
incompleteness  of  Hierocles's  list  is  obvious.  He  got  Regio  Doris  and 
Regio  Tataion  perhaps  from  the  4  Act.  Cone.  Chalced.,'  but  omits  Regio 
Tarsia,  which  was  not  mentioned  there.  He  gives  the  bishoprics,  and 
supplements  the  list  where  he  can  from  any  other  source  of  information ; 
but  he  had  not  a  government  list. 

17,  18,  19.  Gallos,  Lophoi,  and  Eadosia  were  probably  three  places 
near  each  other  on  the  road  between  Prousa  and  Nikaia,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  river  Gallos.§  They  are  subject  to  Nikomedeia,  but  do  not 
appear  in  Hierocles. 

20.  Daphnousia  was  an  island  in  the  Euxine,  on  the  Bithynian 
coast.  It  became  a  bishopric,  but  is  not  given  in  Hierocles.  It  was  one 
of  the  group  of  bishoprics  instituted  at  a  late  time.  Notitiao  I.,  III.,  X., 
XIII.  mention  it,  and  III.  also  gives  it  in  Hellespontus.  It  was  1000 
stadia  from  Constantinople  (Nic.  Greg,  iv.,  85;  op.  Pachyra.  iL,  138; 

*  Compare  the  Pamphylian  Lagbe,  Logoe,  and  the  ethnic  Aaypiviy  in  Byzantine 
lists. 

t  Gothofredus  understands  that  Kios-Prusias  is  meant,  and  says  that  Voris  nmy 
perhaps  be  the  Bop^fa,  ir4A.it  Uomitucfi,  of  Stephaniu.  I  think  that  Pronsias  ad  Hypium 
is  meant  when  Pruusias  is  named  simply  by  a  later  writer. 

X  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  passage  the  institution  of  curiales  (vpaynartv- 
6ntvot)  at  Basilinopolis  should  bo  mentioned  as  equivalent  to  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
*6\tt. 

§  The  Gallos,  which  Leake  placed  rightly,  is  put  by  Kiepert  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Sangnrioe  (see  Modrene). 
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Acropol,  192).  S.  Sabas,  bishop  of  Daphnousia,  is  mentioned  in  'Act. 
Sanct.,'  May  2,  p.  282.  Ptolemy  has  Thynias  quae  et  Daphnousia ;  Pliny, 
H.  N.,  v.,  32,  Thallusa  quae  et  Daphnusa  (see  86). 

21.  Eriste  or  Akiste  is  Wide  Neokai.sareia,  and  is  included  in  tho 
same  bishopric  with  it  at  Cone.  Nieaen.  II.,  where  Leo  Eristes  or 
Aristes  is  also  called  AcW  NcoKaurapcias  yroi  *Apumj^  Leo  Neocaesareae 
Thraciao  aut  Aristes.  It  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  list  in  Notiti®  III., 
X.,  XIII.,  as  distinct  from  Noocaesareia ;  this  is  perhaps  a  mere  error, 
arising  from  Neocaesareia  having  lust  importance,  and  its  identity 
with  Ariste  having  been  forgotten :  I.  omits  Neocaesareia  and  gives 
Eriste. 

22.  The  couutry  in  tho  south-eastern  part  of  Bithynia  was  made 
into  a  series  of  bishoprics  subject  to  Kikaia.  It  consisted  originally  in 
all  probability  of  a  vast  territory  belonging  to  Nikaia,  and  of  two 
districts  (re<jione»)  which  are  said  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
subject  to  it,  Tataion  and  Doris.    The  bishoprics  of  this  district  are — 

23.  Modiiene,  which,  like  tho  following, 

24.  Mela,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  tho  following  Chapter  G. 

25.  Linoe,  26.  Gorikxserba,  are  in  all  probability  to  bo  placed  on  tho 
two  important  roads  leading  from  Nikaia  to  Kotiaion  and  to  Dorylaion. 
One  is  probably  Sugut,  and  ono  Bilejik  or  Inn  Ongn.  The  district 
Gordos,  in  which  Gordoserba  is  situated,  lies  along  tho  Sangarios  (see 
below,  Modrone  and  Mela),  and  perhaps  Gordoserba  is  Sugut. 

27.  Tho  whole  territory  of  Byzantine  Bithynia  beyond  tho  Sangarios 
was  divided  into  three  regiones,  which  at  a  later  time  became  bishoprics 
(see  16). 

The  district  which  lies  along  tho  roads  from  Chalcedon  to  Niko- 
medeia  and  to  Nikaia  is  >o  important  for  my  purpose,  that  I  must 
discuss  it  accurately. 

I  take  first  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nikomedeia,  alreadv  well 
discussed  by  others,  and  comparatively  free  from  difficulty,  though 
opinions  are  even  here  far  from  unanimous. 

28.  Pantichion  is  still  called  Pandik,  4  V  hours  from  Scutari. 

29.  Nasses  is  half-way  between  Chalcedon  and  Pandik.  The  form  is 
doubtful. 

30.  Pontamus  is  between  Pamlik  and  the  following. 

31.  Libyssa  is  to  be  sought  at  somo  point  near  Malsuin,  but  probably 
a  little  nearer  Nikomedeia :  it  is  famous  for  the  tomb  of  Hanuibal,  but 
is  never  mentioned  in  Byzantine  times. 

32-38.  Bkunga  has,  by  Wesseling,  been  taken  as  perhaps  an 
erroneous  form  for  Bryas.*  But  Bryas  was  a  harbour  on  tho  Bithynian 
coast,  where  Yezid  lay  when  besieging  Constantinople  in  a.d.  717. 
Uisship8  occupied  the  harbours  (34)  Satyros  and  Bryas,  and  extended  as 

•  The  error  would  come  through  a  Greek  text,  Bpvarra  being  written  Bpvarya. 
Theophanea,  p.  307  Jias  uOcua.  Bpvay ;  Cedrenus,  I.,  p.  789,  Bp&arra. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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far  as  (35)  Kautalimen,  which  is  perhaps  the  modern  Kartal,  marked  by 
Kiepert  close  to  Pandik.  Theophilus  built  a  palace  at  Bryas  in  a.d.  836 
in  the  Saracen  style,  using  for  it  the  stones  from  the  monastery  of 
Satyros,  the  name  of  which  was  derived  from  tho  pagan  worship  of  a 
Batyr  practised  there  (Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  28).  From  the  noarness  of 
Bryas  and  Satyros,  the  palace  is  called  Satyios  by  Constantine  For- 
phyrogenitus  (vol.  I.,  p.  497),  who  mentions  four  palaces  on  the  Bithyuian 
coast  not  very  far  from  Constantinople,  as  at  Satyros,  at  (36)  Poleatiko9, 
at  (37)  Rophenianai,*  and  at  (38)  Hiereia.  The  second  is  unknown  to 
me,  the  third  was  in  a  famous  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  fourth  was 
a  frequent  landing-place  at  the  shortest  crossing  from  Constantinople. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  references  seem  to  place  Bryas  and 
Satyros,  at  the  furthest,  about  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  gulf,  and  not 
where  "  Brunga "  ,was  situated  on  the  gulf  near  Nikoniedeia.  Tho 
same  opinion  results  from  Nicephorus  Patr.,  p.  61,  who  says  that 

30.  Kalos  Aoros  was  a  harbour  on  tho  Bithynian  coast  near  'Akhu 
2a™/>ov,  while  Niketiata  was  between  Kalos  Agros  and  Dorkon.  Now 
Niketiata  can  be  placed  with  some  accuracy,  it  was  beside  Dakibyza 
(Ghevse),  but  on  the  side  towards  Chalcedon,  on  tho  sea-coast.  The 
identity  of  Brunga  and  the  harbour  Bryas  cannot  therefore  be  accepted. 

40.  Dakibyza  has  been  identified  with  Ghevse  by  Leake,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  names  [Da]kibyza  and  Ghevse. 
Moreover  Prooopius  mentions  that  Justinian  destroyed  the  road  between 
Chalcedon  and  Dakibyza,  and  compelled  all  tho  travellers  [to  Nikaia,  in 
place  of  taking  the  land-road  to  Dakibyza  and  there  crossing  the 
narrow  ferry  Aigialoi  to  Kibotos,]  to  sail  direct  from  Constantinople  to 
Helenopolis  [beside  Kibotos]."!" 

41.  Niketiata.  The  fort  of  Dakibyza  is  often  mentioned  by  the  later 
Byzantine  writers  on  the  road  botwoen  Nikomcdeia  and  Chalcedon. 
George  Acropolita  (p.  64)  distinguishes  it  from  the  fortress  Niketiata, 
which  was  a  little  further  west,  while  (42)  Kharax  was  a  little  to  tho 
east  of  Dakibyza.  But  Pachymores  speaks  several  times  of  t<5  w/>6s 
OdXaaaav  twv  Nitci7TiaT<i>v  &aKt(3vtrri  <f>povpu*,  as  if  there  were  a  pair  of 
fortresses  both  called  Niketiata,  the  eastern  of  which  was  distinguished 
as  Dakibyza.J 

43.  Dorkon.  The  famous  monastery  of  Niketiata,  founded  by  Saint 
Sergius,  who  was  born  at  Niketias,  a  place  beside  Ama.stris  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  is  thus  described  in  a  Greek  synaxarion  quoted  in  Acta  Sanctorum 

*  rh  it>  'Powpiytavcut  woKlxvtor  tvfffiax^^0"  <"*^M°  rV*  fuya\ox6\w  Ktlfttrov, 

4  Attal.,'  p.  268 :  cp.  Sozom.,  8, 17. 

t  Hist  Arc.,  §  30.  I  have  enclosed  in  brockets  my  explanatory  additions  to  the 
words  of  Procopiaa.   Compare  Socr., '  H.  E.'  4,  13 ;  Sot,  6,  14. 

X  ThiB  explanation,  given  in  the  1  Observat.  Pachymer.  Petri  Possini,'  p.  646,  seems 
correct.  He  gives  the  accent  NunrndVwr,  which  can  hardly  be  correct  (though  it  occurs 
Hlao  in  Puchyroerca,  vol.  I.,  192,  198,  307,  II.,  103),  as  the  sin-alar  is  N.cirnar^  of  firat 
declension.   Bat  the  form  NuorrfaToi-  may  perhaps  be  used  also. 
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(Juno  28,  p.  385),  fJLOvrjv  rrjs  Ocotokov  tt)v  ovtu>s  €TrovofLa<ra^ivT}v  *  rifV 
NtxiTTtuTOu  rijv  iv  t«S  koXttw  rf/s  Niko/it/oVo?  /iera£u  riv  8Jo  e/xirofuW  KaXuG 
'Ayoov  kui  Ao^kwi'os. 

The  harbour  of  Kalos  Agrosf  is  mentioned  as  on  the  Bithynian  coast, 
not  very  far  from  tho  promontory  Satyro3  or  'Akt<u  Sarupov,  by  Ni- 
ccphorus  Patriarcha  (p.  61),  which  confirms  the  above  account  of  tho 
Synaxarion,  yet  Finlay  says  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Kalos  Agros  is 
Buyuk  Dere  on  the  Bosphorus,  referring  to  Ducange  ('  Constant.  Christ.,' 
177)  and  Gyllius  ('  do  Bosp.  Thrac.'  II.,  ch.  18,  p.  301).  Nicephorus,  how- 
ever, expressly  declares  that  Kalos  Agros  was  not  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  if  Ducange  is  right,  there  must  be  two  harbours  called  Kalos  Agros, 
one  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  one  on  the  Bithynian  coast  near  Ghevsc. 
The  Synaxarion  is  not  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  Niketiata  was  on 
the  gulf  of  Nikomedoia ;  it  is  really  outside  the  entrance  to  tho  gulf  on 
the  Bithynian  coast. 

44.  Philokrene.  45.  Ritzion.  4t>.  Pelekanon*.  Several  other  places 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  mentioned  by  Cantacuzenus  (vol.  I.,  p.  300) ; 
Philokrene,  Niketiata,  Dakibyza,  and  Ritzion  were  the  places  to  which 
the  Byzantine  army  retired  from  Pelekanon,  whore  a  battlo  had  taken 
place  with  tho  Turks,  who  had  been  besieging  Nikaia,  and  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  the  rolieving  Byzantine  army.  Ritzion  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cinnamus  (p.  194)  as  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  not  far  from 
Chalcedon.  Philokrene  was  perhaps  the  nearest  to  Chalcedon,  for  the 
whole  army  finally  concentrated  there  and  marched  back  to  Skoutari. 
Pelekanon  has  perhaps  the  same  name  as  the  Phrygian  or  Pisidian 
Piliganon.  Beside  Pelekanon  was  a  place  Mesampela,  with  a  shrine 
of  S.  George  (Anna,  II.,  75). 

47.  Galakrene,  which  is  also  mentioned  as  a  monastery  in  this 
quarter  of  Bithynia,  ma}'  bo  connected  with  Philokrene.  Nicolas  the 
patriarch  (elected  895)  was  disgraced  by  Leo  for  opposing  his  fourth 
marriage :  per  Boucoleontem  ductum,  lintrique  impositum,  in  Hieriam 
traiocerunt,  e  qua  pedes  ad  Galacrenos  usque  (monasterium  a  se  con- 
ditum)  pervenit,  'Act.  Sanct.,'  May,  vol.  III.,  510. 

48.  Eribolos.  On  the  road  from  Nikomedeia  to  Nikaia,  the  fiibt 
station  is  Eriljolos,  called  by  Ptolemy  Eriboia  :  both  names  are  greciscd 
forms,  adapted  to  give  a  meaning  in  Greek.  Eribolos,  as  Xiphilin  sayf.J 
was  a  harbour  opposite  Nikomedeia,  i.e.  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Gulf  of 
Astakos.  Tho  distance  from  Nikomedeia  is  probably  ten,  not  twelve, 
miles. 

49.  Aer.  A  passago  of  Anna  Comnona  (vol.  II.,  pp.  312-3)  mentions 
a  place  Aer,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Astakos.  It  lay  near  the 
cast  end  of  the  gulf,  for  the  Empress  sailed  from  Aer  to  Constantinople, 

*  iwwyoiMfffi4vritt  is  an  obvious  correction. 

t  v.  Gyll.  od  Dionyu.  Byz.,  fr.  44;  Miiller, « Googr.  Gr.  Min..'  II.,  p.  54. 
X  'Ep«0«6Aou  tov  ivivtlov  rov  Karamtxph  ttJj  tup  Niko/xtjSiW  w<*A««t  6rrot. 

O  2 
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but  on  the  way  was  detained  for  a  time  at  Helenopolis  by  contrary  winds. 
It  was  also  apparently  near  the  road  to  Nikaia,  and  is  by  these  considera- 
tions placed  beside  Eriboia  or  Eribolos.  It  is  possibly  a  shortened 
form  of  the  same  native  name,  which  is  greciscd  in  these  two  forms. 

50.  But  travellers  to  Nikaia  would  make  a  great  detour  in  going  by 
Nikomedeia  :  the  direct  road  does  not  touch  Nikomedia.  Now,  during 
the  Byzantine  period,  by  far  the  most  important  road  that  led  from 
Constantinople  into  Asia,  passed  through  Nikaia  to  Dorylaion,  and  there 
forked  in  several  directions.  The  direct  path  to  Nikaia  therefore 
acquired  immense  importance,  and  is  very  frequently  referred  to,  while 
we  rarely  hear  of  the  stations  near  Nikomedeia. 

The  land  road  to  Nikaia  coincided  for  some  distance  with  the  road  to 
Nikomedeia.  Tiavellers  crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  one  of  the  ferries, 
most  commonly  taking  tho  ferry  which  went  to  Damai.is.  They  then 
went  through  Pantichion  and  Dakibiza  to  Aigialoi,  where  thoy  crossed 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Astakos  to  KibotOi<,  and  continued 
their  journey  by  land  to  Nikaia. 

51,  52.  The  ferry  from  Aigialoi  to  Kibotos  is  described  by  Anna 
Comnena  (vol.  II.,  p.  279).  There  might  otherwise  be  a  temptation  to 
identify  Kibotos  with  Kibyza,  the  shortened  form  of  Dakibyza  and  the 
modern  Ghevse.  But  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  place  Kibotos  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ferry,  near  tho  narrowest  part  of  tho  entrance  to  the 
gulf  of  Astakos.  This  ferry  is  still  in  use,  and  is  described  by  Leake, 
who  has  not  observed  the  ancient  names,  and  errs  in  placing  Libyssa 
where  he  should  put  Aigialoi.  Ducange  (iwtae  in  Alex.,  p.  683),  fol- 
lowing the  reading  of  the  ediiio  princeps,  gives  tho  name  as  Aigylloi,  and 
identifies  it  with  Aigilos,  bat  the  latter  is  the  second  point  from  Argeos 
in  the  line  of  beacon-fires  from  Loulon  to  Constantinople,  and  must  bo 
in  the  north  of  Phrygia. 

53.  In  place  of  tho  land-road  and  the  ferry  it  was  often  found  more 
convenient  to  sail  from  Constantinople  direct  to  tho  south  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Astakos,  and  Procopius  sneers  at  Justinian  (Hist.  Arc,  30)  for 
encouraging  this  method,  and  allowing  the  road  between  Chalcedon  and 
Dakibyza  to  fall  into  decay.  In  tho  fourth  century  Prainetos  was  the 
usual  port  to  land  at,  and  it  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger 
Table.  But  Constantino  founded  a  new  city,  Helenopolis,  at  a  place 
called  previously  Drepana,  which  became  tho  usual  harbour  for  landing 
at  throughout  the  Byzantine  period.  JustiniHn,  who  encouraged  this 
method  of  making  the  journey,  beautified  Helenopolis  by  many  fine 
buildings,  as  Procopius  relates  (de  jEdif.,  v.  2).  The  emperors  seem  to 
have  had  some  private  landing-places  at  some  imperial  estates  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  in  a.d.  1068  Romanus  Diogenes  observed  a  bad  omen 

•  Leake  calls  the  north  end  of  the  ferry  Mahram.    Kit  pert  doe*  not  give  the  nnme. 
It  is  2i  hours  south  of  Pandik.   It  is  often  mentioned  a*  Civitot  in  the  Latin  histories 
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in  the  fact  that,  when  he  did  not  land  at  Neakomos,  but  at  Helenopolis,* 
the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  name  wasEleinopolis.  Attaliota  reports 
the  matter  with  some  difference,  and  apparently  more  correctly.  Roma- 
nus  did  not  land  at  Pylai,  where  there  was  a  royal  palace,  nor  at  Neon 
Korae,  another  imperial  estate,  hut  at  Helenopulis.f 

54.  Nea  Kome  is  probably  the  true  name  of  the  village  on  tbo 
imperial  estate,  called  Neon  Kome,  or  Neakomos,  in  the  passages  just 
quoted. 

55.  Pylai  J  was  a  coast  town  of  Bithynia,  west  of  the  gulf  of  Astako?, 
probably  near  the  promontory  Poseidion,  to  judge  from  the  Peutinger 
Table.  Manuel  Comnontis  (a.i>.  1146),  settled  there  the  Christian  popu- 
lation whom  ho  carried  off  from  Philomelion ;  but  Cinnamus  is  quite 
wrong,  when  he  says  (p.  63)  that  Manuel  gave  the  place  the  name 
Pylai.  The  name  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourth  century :  it  occurs  in 
the  Peutinger  Table.  It  is  mentioned  in  1068  by  Attaliota  §  as  an 
imperial  estate,  and  evidently  Manuel  in  1146  gave  the  estate  to  the 
refugees.  This  passage  of  Attaliota  also  proves  that  Pylai  was  between 
Poseidion  and  Helenopolis.  Pylai,  Prainetos,  and  Nikomedeia,  maritime 
towns  (Attal.,  p.  268). 

Constant ine  Porphyrogenitus  mentions  that  Pylai  was  the  usual  place 
for  the  emperors  to  land  when  they  were  going  to  the  East,  and  describes 
all  the  ceremonies  of  their  reception  (de  Cerimon.  vol.  I.,  p.  474,  and 
p.  493). 

56.  A  hill  called  Mokilos,  or  Moukilos,  above  Pylai,  was  one  of  the 
lino  of  beacons  between  Loulon  and  Constantinople.  It  must  be  Samanli 
Dagh.  Then  Kyrizos  may  be  Katerli  Dagh,  and  Olympos  perhaps  some 
point  on  the  south-eastern  skirts  of  Keshish  Dagh  rather  than  the  main 
summit. 

57.  Helenopolis  was  founded  in  the  year  318  at  Drepana  by  Constan- 
tino, and  named  after  his  mother  Helena.  It  was  built  in  honour  of 
Lucianus  the  martyr. ||  It  continued,  according  to  Procopius,  to  be  a  mere 
village,  till  Justinian  gave  it  a  water-supply  by  building  an  aqueduct, 

*  ouk  iv  NtOKwpov  obit  iv  vwarlas  x«f»k'*  T»»*  $afft\iHo7s  TpooupplitaTo  aAA'  iv 
Z\*vov*6\u  (Scylitz.,  p.  089). 

t  oi>0  ya,p  iv  rats  IIvAais  ttai  rots  &a<ri\tiats  8<fyto«r....,  o£>5'  iv  N*»v  Ku/xr),  X"PlV 
Ttvl  xvpVr"<V  jBamAiirijj  topwpoplat  1}  uirarf/as,  aAA'  f is  'L\(v6wo\iv  (p.  144).  Tlio  Bonn 
text  print*  »wAoif  for  IIvAais. 

X  Pegai,  a  port  on  the  Hellespont  near  its  eastern  end,  must  bo  distinguished  fnm 
Pylai.  Both  arc  frequently  mentioned :  'A-wb  Kuffoov  tls  Tlny^s  t6\iv  rijv  koto,  rlv 
'Zkxfowovrov  i\9uv  (Cantacuz.  L,  339).  Ccdren.,  II.,  310,  mentions  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  nt  another  Pege,  close  to  Constantinople. 

§  See  the  passages  of  Attaliota  (p.  144)  and  Seylitzes  (p.  G89)  quoted  and  compared 
above. 

11  Ap**av*v  tov  iv  Naro>i»ji«»a  interleaf  «/s  ti^V  Aoukuwov  rov  ixt'tfft  fiapTvp4)<ravroj 
(Cedren.,  I.,  p.  517,  cp.  Theophan.,  p.  28,  where  Di  Boor  accents  Aptriray,  but  quotes 
the  variants  Apntavav  aud  Ap**avav).  Act.  8anct.  Jnn.  7,  p.  362,  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  foundation  and  population. 
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and  constructed  baths  and  public  buildings.  According  to  Procopius, 
who  actually  says  that  Helena  was  a  native  of  the  place,  Justinian's 
motive  was  to  do  honour  to  the  founder  of  the  empiro ;  but  the  discussion 
of  the  Byzantine  military  road  will  show  that  this  city  was  only  part  of 
his  general  scheme  in  making  that  great  road.  Malalas,  p.  323,  says 
that  its  original  name  was  Suga. 

Helenopolis  was  near  the  river  Drakon,  and  Leake  has  shown  that 
the  Drakon  was  the  river  of  the  Forty  Fords  (Kirk  Getchid).  Helen- 
opolis therefore  was  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf 
of  Astakos. 

58.  Prainetos,  said  by  Stcphanus  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  is  not  mentioned  till  tho  Byzantine  period,  when  it  shared 
in  the  development  of  the  country  between  Chalcedon  and  Nikaia.  It 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Astakos,  and  cast  of  Helenopolis, 
as  is  proved  by  the  Table  and  Hierocles.*  It  lay  on  the  march  of 
Nicephorus  Botoniates  from  Nikaia  to  Constantinople  in  1078tf  but  he 
may  have  diverged  a  little  from  tho  direct  road  to  ensure  its  adherence 
to  his  cause.  It  is  also  mentioned  on  tho  route  by  which  Taticius 
retreated  from  Nikaia  towards  Constantinople  in  a.d.  1085  (Anna,  I., 
305 ;  see  No.  73).  The  Poutingcr  Table  also  gives  it  on  the  coast  xxvm 
miles  from  Nikaia,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  situation  assigned. 
If  it  were  west  of  Helenopolis,  it  would  be  more  than  xxvm  miles  from 
Nikaia.  Its  position  on  the  Peutinger  Table  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the 
ports  to  which  travellers  from  Constantinople  to  Nikaia  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  by  sea.    The  native  name  was  perhaps  Prietos  or  Prinetos.  f 

It  will  be  best  here  to  discuss  the  situation  of  some  other  places 
beside  or  on  tho  road  to  the  important  city  of  Nikomedeia. 

50.  Semaxa  is  mentioned  as  a  village  not  far  from  Nikomedeia  (Act. 
Sanct.  April  27,  p.  484,  vit.  S.  Anthimi). 

60.  Sabandja  Da^h,  east  of  Nikomedeia,  on  the  south  side  of  tho  lake 
Sabandja,  and  overhanging  the  road  to  Ankyra,  which  pas.ses  between 
the  mountains  and  the  lake,  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  Byzantine 
Sophon  (tov  Xryopcvov  2o<£gh-u  to  opos  (Attal.,  p.  189  ;  Scylitz.,  p.  710). 

61,  62.  Soreoi,  and  Limnai,  were  two  neighbouring  places  on  tho 
south  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Astakos.  They  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
Acta  S.  Autonomi,  Sept.  12,  \^pua  Tivl  <L  rorvofxa  fiiv  Swpeoi,  icelrai  &i  ev 
8e&a  tw  eiWAc'oiTi  tuv  tt}<;  Nixo/xi/Was  koXvoi;  and  again  KaxtiBcv  ev  At/xvmc 
ytVcrai,  ^wptov  8c  tovto  Sw/hois  TrAijoua&v. 

*  npivtros,  ipiripiov  Karratrrntpv  tjjj  HtKOfirftt fas  Ktlfitvoy  (Socr.,  'Hist.  Eccles.,'  VI.,  14). 
NtKOM^Scia,  Tlplytros,  'EXivtwoXu  (Hierocles). 

t  Compare  Scylitzos,  p.  731,  with  Xieeph.  Bryon.,  p.  124,  and  Attal,  267. 

X  wpht  VlpUrov,  fji-if  Upa'trtros  wapii  rS>»  iyx»pl<uv  iirttrSfuurrai  (Thcophan.  Coutin., 
p.  4G4).  The  above  is  probably  the  intention,  though  the  words  mean  the  conYerso ; 
Up'itrov  should  probably  be  corrected  to  npivtror.  The  passage  goes  on  to  mention 
that  the  place  wan  named  after  some  wirptoj  &*6s  of  the  Bithynians.  Stephanus  calls 
it  Protiektos  nrar  Dropane  (i.e.  Helenopolis).   The  Table  has  Pronectos  or  Pronetios. 
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63.  S.  Hypatius,  of  the  monastery  Rufiniana  or  Drys,  three  miles 
east  of  Chalcetlon,  went  to  visit  the  brothers  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia, 
on  the  river  Rhibas  :*  it  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the  annual  feast  of 
Artemis,  called  6  Kd\a$os,  at  which  time  it  was  not  right  to  undertake 
any  long  journey  for  fifty  days  (-■  A  A.  SS.,'  June  17th,  p.  343).  The 
festival  Kalathos  may  be  accepted  as  a  true  part  of  the  religion  of 
Artemis.  See  Curtius  in  *  Arch.  Ztg.,  1853,  p.  150,  and  other  passages 
quoted  in  my  Graeco-Roman  Civilisation  in  Pisidia,  *  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,' 
1883. 

64.  Baanes,  the  lake  now  called  Sabandja  Gol,  is  often  alluded  to  by 
Byzantine  writers. 

65.  Oxia,  a  mountain  about  ten  miles  from  Chalcedon,  4  Act.  Sanct./ 
Feb.  14,  p.  772. 

66.  SiorA,  another  hill  between  Oxia  and  Rouphenianai,  ib. 
07.  Hemkrum,  emporium  Cbalcedonis,  ib. 

68.  Atroa,  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  466)  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  Strabo's  Otroia.  The  situation  on  lake  Askania,  which  Strabo 
assigns  to  Otroia,  would  suit  Atroa  very  well.  Leo  Diaconus  (p.  177) 
speaks  of  ttjv  t<S  '0\v/n<p  wapaKdfittrrjv  t^s  'Arpwas  7rc8ia8a,  which  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  situation :  it  lay  on  the  march  of  John  Tzimiskes 
in  975  from  the  Cilician  Gates  to  Constantinople  along  the  military  road. 
John  Tzimiskes  diverged  a  little  from  the  road  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  one  of  his  officers  in  a  private  estate  at  Atroa,  near  lake  Askania 
(compare  Drizion).  Otrj-ai,  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Lucull.,  8),  should  probably  be  read  'Oiy>oiai,t  and  identified  with  Otroia 
or  Atroa.  The  identity  of  the  Greek  Atreus  with  the  Phrygian  Otreus, 
was  accepted  evon  by  G.  Curtius,  and  is  con6rmed  by  the  identity  of  the 
derivatives  'Orpom  and  'Arp<i5a,J  which  have  replaced  older  forms  'Orpofia 
and  'ArpoFia.  Compare  the  personal  names  Attalos  and  Ottalos,  and  the 
Bithynian  village  called  indifferently  Tataion  and  Tottaion.  I  have 
described  tho  cultus  of  Aeneas  and  Ascanius,  which  can  be  traced  both 
at  Otroia  in  Bithynia  and  at  Otrous  in  Phrygia,  in  "  Trois  Villes  Phry- 
giennes  "  (Bull.  Corr.  Hell,,  1882).  It  is  probable  that  Otroia  may  be 
in  the  same  district  as  Basilinopolis. 

69.  Kabaia,  a  fortress  beside  the  Sangarios  (<ppovpioy  irptx;  t<3  2ayyap«i 
K€ift€vov  vorapw,  Pachym.,  i.,  419),  may  have  been  one  of  the  forts  near 
Pithekas  (G.  8). 

70.  Symbolus  Surius  is  mentioned  in  Vita  S.  Platonis  (Act.  Sanct., 
Feb.  21,  p.  267)  in  the  parts  towards  Olympos,  locus  Symbolus  appella- 
batur  Surius. 

71.  Hyakintiios;  a  monastery  of  this  name,  mentioned  by  Acro- 
polita,  p.  20,  was  probably  at  or  near  Nikaia. 

*  Not.  Bollanl.;  Rhibas  qui  ot  Rhebas  et  Rhoesus. 

t  v  for  oi  is  a  common  spelling  in  later  inscriptions  and  manuscripts. 

X  'Arpyoj  bIiouM  bo  rca<l  in  Loo  Diac.  177  on  the  authority  of  Theophanes,  466. 
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72.  Pouzaxes,  a  castle  in  the  Opsikian  Theme,  where  Artavasdcs 
took  refuge  in  743  (Theopban.,  p.  420).  It  was  probably  south  of 
Nikomedeia  and  Nikaia. 

73.  Basileia  was  a  place  twelve  miles  •  north  of  Nikaia.  Taticius, 
commanding  the  Byzantine  army,  which  was  operating  against  the 
Turks  of  Nikaia,  resolved  to  retreat  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Niko- 
medeia. TLo  Turks  followed  him,  and  overtook  him  at  Prainetos  (a.d. 
1085),  but  were  repulsed.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Prainetos  was  on 
the  road  from  Nikaia  to  Nikomedeia,  a  little  south  of  Eribolos ;  but 
Anna  has  probably  merely  made  a  slip,  and  means  the  road  through 
Bithynia,  as  she  says  on  the  following  page.f  Nikomedeia  was  at  this 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  Anna  immediately  proceeds  to 
describe  the  operations  undertaken  to  recover  it.  The  road  in  question 
is  Nikaia-Basileia-Prainttos. 

74.  Kissaion,  a  place  near  Modreno,  according  to  a  very  doubtful 
statement  of  Anastasius,  *  Chron.,'  p.  272,  7  ;  compare  De  Boor's  note  on 
4  Theophan.,'  ii.,  p.  638. 

7r>.  Kouboukleia,  a  fortress  near  Mount  Olympos  (<f>povpt<o  rivl  Kara 
ri)v  MwiW  tt)v  iv  t<S  *OAi'/x7r<(),  Pachym.,  ii.,  580),  sent  for  aid  to  Lopadion 
when  attacked,  and  must  therefore  have  been  on  the  west  side  of 
Olympos. 

70.  Dagodta  is  placed  by  Ttolemy  in  Greater  Mysia;  and  perhaps 
Forbiger  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says  that  it  was  situated  at  Siigut, 
though  he  has  evidently  no  other  reason  than  the  accidental  similarity 
in  the  names4  Ptolemy  in  the  group  of  towns  Dagouta,  Praipenissoe, 
Alydda,  is  probably  following  some  authority  who  used  Mysia  in  the 
wide  sense  already  denned  (see  C,  85),  though  he  absurdly  adds  Per- 
gamos  to  the  group.  I  know  no  other  reference  to  this  place  till  Con- 
stantino Porph.,  de  Them.,  p.  25,  who  places  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia 
a  people  Dagotthenoi,  connecting  them  with  the  Mysian  Olympos  and 
with  Prousa.§  lie,  however,  conceives  that  the  Dagotthenoi  live  between 
Olympos  and  the  sea,  towards  Prousa.  This  situation  is  not  consistent 
with  Ptolemy,  who  has,  however,  very  hazy  ideas  about  Dagouta,  and 
cannot  rank  so  high  as  an  authority  in  this  case.  The  bishopric  Gallos- 
Kadosia-Lophoi  was  perhaps  the  country  of  the  Dagotthenoi. 

77.  Agrillojj  or  Agrilion  is  unknown  except  in  the  Peutingcr  Table, 
and  in  Ptolemy.  It  was  24  miles  from  Nikaia  on  the  road  to  Dorvlaion, 
from  which  the  distance  was  35  miles.  It  may  be  Aigialos  (see  F,  51). 
The  name  Aigialos  (Aigyllos  in  Ducange,  notte  in  Alexiad.,  p.  683)  is 

*  Anna  snya  stadia;  Nicepli.  Br.,  160,  says  over  40  stadia:  cp.  pp.  251,  238. 

+  Vol.  i.,  p.  306.   Perhaps  Nuto^«out  is  a  false  reading  on  305. 

J  Stignt,  a  very  common  Turkish  name  of  places,  means  "  willow." 

§  He  iibes  Tlpovcids  for  Prou&a.  He  distinguishes  tho  country  of  the  Dagotthenoi 
from  thnt  of  the  Mysians,  south  of  Olympos.  In  late  writers  Prousias  should  probably 
not  be  taken  for  Kioe  (Prousias  ad  Marc). 
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obviously  a  native  natuo  grecised  so  as  to  have  a  meaning  in  Greek, 
and  it  may  have  been  misplaced  in  the  Peutinger  Table  on  the  road 
Chaloedon-Xikaia-Dorylaion. 

78.  Regio  Tarsia  was  a  district  on  the  oast*  bank  of  the  Sangarius 
immediately  adjoining  the  regio  Tataios  on  the  north,  and  therefore 
opposite  and  near  to  Nikomedeia.f  It  was  in  the  Optimate  Theme,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nicaean  empire  of  Theodore  Lascaris  (Acropol.,  p. 
173).  It  was  on  the  road  between  Ilerakleia  Pontica  and  Nikomcdeia 
(Nicet.  Chou.,  p.  319).  The  chief  village  centre  of  the  regio  is  to  be 
looked  for  on  the  important  road  which  led  from  Nikomedeia  to  Krateia 
and  Paphlagonia  in  general.  It  was  in  later  time  probably  raised  to  tho 
rank  of  a  bishopric  along  with  Daphnonsia,  Tataion,  and  Doris,  and 
was  named  Maximianai  (see  No.  16). 

79.  Khllai  or  Kiiele  was  a  promontory  180  stadia  west  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  Sangarios,  and  a  score  of  stadia  east  of  the  island  Thynias. 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Anna  Comnena,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  and  is  described 
by  Pachyraeres,  i.,  419,  475. 

80.  Kalpe,  a  little  west  of  Thynias,  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
Earpe  (or  Karpis)  in  Martyrium  S.  Agathonici  (Act.  Sanct.,  Aug.  22) ; 
KariXafSe  BiflwiW  ei's  ifiiroptov  Aeyo/icvov  Kapirtv  (perhaps  read  KapTrrjv). 

81.  The  Roman  province,  Bithynia,  was  instituted  on  the  death  of 
the  last  king,  Nikomedes  III. 4  who  bequeathed  his  sovereignty  to  the 
Romans.  To  it  Pontus  was  added  by  Pompey,  who  in  65  B.C.  annexed 
tho  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithradates  but  left  the  eastern 
parts  to  native  dynasts.  The  Roman  part  of  Mithradates's  kingdom 
was  divided  by  Pompey  into  eleven  cities  (iroXiTttai).  Marquardt  con- 
siders that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  district  was  tho  Halys, 
and  that  the  frontier  was  frequently  altered  so  as  to  include  at  some 
periods  even  Amisos ;  but  this  view  presses  too  closely  the  passage  of 
Strabo  to  which  ho  refers  (p.  544).  According  to  this  passage,  Paphla- 
gonia extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Halys  to  Ilerakleia,  and  in  the 
interior  reaches  even  east  of  the  Halys.  Of  inner  Paphlagonia  Mithra- 
dates ruled  over  the  nearest  part  (-njv  eyyvrarw),  while  the  rest  was  ruled 
by  dynasts.  As  to  tho  bounds  of  Bithynia-Pontus,  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  the  exact  frontier  line,  but  the  following  facts  are 
known.  As  much  of  Paphlagonia  as  belonged  to  Mithradates  was  made 
into  the  Roman  Province  Pontus  by  Pompey  (fic'xpi  otfoo  toU  'Poj/muois  i) 

*  S.  Elcutheriue,  cubicularius  of  Moximiun,  was  beheaded  at  his  estate  on  tho  cast 
bank  of  the  Sangarios  in  Bithynia,  in  the  district  Tarsia,  Act.  Sanct.,  Aug.  4,  p.  321-5. 

f  t))v  tyxov?w  N**c(ytT|8fC<ri  TapataM,  Nicet.  Chon.,  p.  553.  EuBtratius  e  Tarsia  (bio 
indigitata  regio  est  Optima  turn  ordini  subjeota),  vico  Bitziano,  Act.  Sanct.,  Jan.  9, 
p.  598  (transl.  from  Greek  Menaia). 

X  Marquardt,  following  Waddington  on  Le  Bas,  No.  409,  gives  the  date  as  74  n.a, 
and  makes  Ihe  Uithynian  era  identical  with  the  Pontic,  297  B.C. ;  Mommsen  in  '  Zft  f. 
Numiam.,*  1884,  p.  158,  fixes  the  era  used  daring  the  Roman  period  as  281  b.o.  Seo 
Addenda. 
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rWuo/  eVapx'a  a^piorai) :  *  the  rest  of  Paphlagonia  continued  as 
before  to  be  ruled  by  dynasts  even  after  the  final  defeat  of  Mithradates. 
Strabo  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  country  ruled  by  Mithradates,  and 
called  Pontus  [by  the  Romans],  while  ho  postpones  till  p.  561-62  the 
description  of  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  not  ruled  by 
Mithradates  [and  was  not  called  the  Roman  Pontus].  He  then  describes 
Amastris  and  Sinope,  and  crosses  the  Halys  to  Amisos.  He  mentions 
that  part  of  the  country,  Gazelonitis,  between  the  Halys  and  Amisos, 
was  under  the  power  of  that  city,  and  part  was  given  by  Pompey  to 
Deiotaros,  tetrarch  of  the  Galatian  Tolistobogii.  If  we  compare  with 
this  the  passage  on  p.  541,  where  he  says  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Mithradates,  including  Pontus  and  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  Pompey 
gavo  the  parts  towards  Armenia  to  the  dynasts  who  had  helped  him, 
while  the  rest  he  divided  into  eleven  politeiai  and  added  to  tho  Roman 
province  Bithynia,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Amisos  was  included 
among  the  eleven  politeiai.  This  is  confirmed  by  tho  fact  that  two 
governors  of  Bithynia-Pontus,  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  61-59  B.C.,  and  C. 
Caecilius  Cornutus,  56  B.C.,  are  named  on  its  coins. 

Inner  Paphlagonia  was  ruled  by  kings  till  7  B.C.,  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  province  Galatia.  Of  several  kingdoms  into  whioh 
it  was  at  times  divided,  the  chief  seems  to  have  been  the  eastern,  with 
Gangra  as  capital,  ruled  by  a  great-grandson  of  the  elder  Deiotarus, 
viz,,  Deiotarus,  son  of  Kastor.  If  so,  Andrapa  ( Neoclaudiopolis)  was 
also  probably  given  to  Deiotarus,  becauso  it  goes  naturally  with 
Gangra,  and  becauso  Gangra  and  Andrapa  were  in  tho  same  year, 
7  b.c,  taken  into  the  Roman  province  Galatia,  and  date  their  coins 
from  that  event  as  era.  Ainascia  uses  the  same  era :  it  had  also  been 
ruled  by  a  series  of  kings,!  and  it  was  absorbed  in  Galatia  in  7  B.C. 

82.  The  lot  of  Poinpoiopolis  is  doubtful.  Strabo,  taken  literally, 
implies  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  Roman  province  by  Pompey,  for 
ho  describes  it,  not  in  tho  parts  of  Paphlagonia  which  had  belonged  to 
Paphlagonia  and  were  taken  as  a  Roman  province  (p.  544),  but  in  that 
part  of  Paphlagonia  which  he  postponed  to  a  later  occasion  (p.  562), 
and  which  was  ruled  by  native  dynasts.  But  it  seems  impossible  that 
this  city,  on  tho  direct  and  essential  route  from  Pontus  to  Bithynia, 
should  have  failed  to  be  part  of  Mithradates's  empire;  and,  if  it  was  not 
in  the  Roman  province,  there  would  remain  to  the  province  none  of  the 
interior  of  Paphlagonia  but  only  the  coast-land.  Perhaps  it  is  for  tho 
sake  of  avoiding  the  natural  inference  from  his  arrangement  that  Strabo 

*  It  La  doubtful  whether  n*XPl  ***>po  means  "up  to  the  Halys,"  or4' as  far  as  the 
Blithrndatic  part  of  Paphalognia  extended."  Mwrquardt  unhesitatingly  takes  the 
former  view  ;  I  incline  to  the  latter.   Strab.,  p.  544. 

f  VJ40ij  Ik  teal  t)  'Kn&atia  0<urt\*vffi,  riy  S'  iwapxia.  i<rrl,  Strab.,  p.  561.  Marquardt, 
p.  859,  gives  a  different  account  of  these  cities;  but  cp.  Stmh,  pp.  541,  544,  562.  Still 
Mnrqui.rdfs  view  that  Gangra  and  Andrapa  were  given  to  Pylaimcnea's  family  may 
be  true. 
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calls  tho  districts  about  Pompeiopolis  r)  cktos  "AXvos  x&pa  r^s  Homing 
iwapxtas,9  a  very  peculiar  phrase,  whose  exact  sense  is  not  clear.  If  it  were 
r)  oto?  k.  r.  X.,  we  might  understand  in  tho  natural  way,  "  the  district 
of  the  (Roman)  province  Pontus  that  lay  west  of  the  Halys,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  part  that  lay  to  the  east.  But  &to«  'Akvo^  implies  that 
Strabo  is  speaking  from  the  Pontic  point  of  view,  and  in  that  case  ho  can 
hardly  be  speaking  of  the  Roman  province,  but  of  Mithradatic  Pontus. 

All  doubt  about  Pompeiopolis  would  be  at  an  end  if  Prof.  G.  Hirsch- 
feld'st  interpretation  of  the  Pompeiopolitan  era  as  64  u.c.  could  be 
accepted.  But  the  inscriptions  which  he  gives  do  not  contain  any 
internal  evidence  to  support  this  view,  and  he  seems  not  to  have 
observed  that  another  inscription  (C.  I.  O.,  4164j  is  dated  by  a  different 
era,  which  must  fall  between  17  B.C.  and  2  A.n.f  If  Borghesi,  V.  429, 
is  right  in  making  the  era  7  B.C.,  then  we  should  have  to  admit  that 
Pompeiopolis,  like  (iaugra,  Andrapa,  and  Amaseia,  was  added  to  Galatia 
in  that  year,  which  would  rather  favour  the  view  that,  like  them,  it 
had  been  hitherto  governed  by  dynasts  and  had  not  formed  part  of  the 
province  Bithynia- Pontus.  Another  piece  of  evidence  is  quoted  under 
'  C.  I.  (t.,*  4157,  where  an  unpublished  inscription  is  said  to  speak  of  a 
TlovTap^t)%  at  Pompeiopolis  as  at  Sinope  and  Amastris;  the  date  is 
unknown,  but  is  most  probably  later  than  B.C.  7.  The  presence  of  a 
Pontarch  would  show  that  Pompeiopolis  was  in  the  province  Pontus, 
but  this  reported  inscription  is  a  suspicious  authority. 

83.  Part  of  tho  interior  of  Paphlagonia  was  given  by  Pompey  to  tho 
descendants  of  Pylaimenes  ;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  tho  situation 
or  limits  of  thoir  territory.  Marquardt  assigns  to  them  the  country 
round  Olgassys,  with  the  cities  Pompeiopolis,  Gangra,  and  Andrapa, 
about  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Pliny,  VI.,  2,  speaks  of  gons 
Paphlagonia,  quam  Pylaemenia  aliqui  dixerunt,  inclusam  a  tergo  Galatia, 
without  naming  any  town  in  it. 

84.  Tho  preceding  paragraphs  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
the  eleven  politeiai  of  Pompey's  province  Pontus ;  the  following  are 
certain — Amisos,  Sinope,  Abonouteichos-Ionopolis,  Amastris,  Tion,  and 
Herakleia,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  Dadybra,§  Sora,  Krateia,  Pompei- 
opolis, and  the  town  which  was  afterwards  called  Hadrianopolis. 

*  A  temple  dedicated  to  Zeus  Bonitenos,  similar  to  tho  Upk  rov  Spovs  rovrou 
(Ol^assysi)  ireuraxoD  KaBttpvfitvoj  has  recently  been  discovered  by  M.  Doublet,  'Bull. 
Corr.  Hell,'  1889,  p.  311. 

t  '  Sitzungaber.  Berl.  Akad ,»  July,  1888,  p.  863  ff. 

X  It  is  dated  in  the  year  178,  and  mentions  M.  Aurelius  without  adding  0«>t,  which 
proves  that  he  was  still  living. 

§  Either  Dadybra  or  Sora  may  be  Bebaste  Paphlagoniae,  which  struck  coins  in  tho 
second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ,  and  which  Mr.  Head,  '  Hist.  Num.,'  p.  434,  can 
hardly  be  right  in  identifying  with  Sivaa,  the  ancient  Scbasteia  Armeniae.  Ptolemy 
has  both  Sakora  and  Sakorsa,  one  of  which  should  probably  be  corrected  to  Som. 
Krateia  and  Tion  were  reckoned  to  bo  Paphlagonian,  not  Bithynian,  Justin,  Novel, 
xxix.  Kuhn  and  Marquardt  ore  wrong  on  this  point.  Bee  Addenda  about  the  ooina 
of  Sebaste. 
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Some  coins  of  Hadrianopolis  add  the  title  2EB.  This  might  suggest 
that  it  is  to  bo  identified  with  Sebaste  Paphlagoniae,  but  coins  of  tho 
latter  city  occur  under  Caracalla,  while  Hadrianopolis  began  to  coin 
under  Hadrian.  If  any  of  the  above  places  bo  found  hereafterwards  to 
be  unsuitable  for  the  list  of  Ponipey's  politeiai,  Tiniolaion  might  be 
suggested  :  it  struck  coius  in  the  time  of  Mithradatcs,  and  may  have 
been  ranked  as  a  city  by  Pompey,  though  it  disappeared  from  history 
soon  afterwards.*  Mantineion  has  no  claim  to  rank  among  the  eleven 
politeiai :  it  is  mentioned  by  Socrales,  4  H.  E.,'  2,  38 ;  it  was  in  Honorias 
(Act.  Sanct.,  Aug.  24,  Martyr.  S.  Tation),  and  is  mentioned  along  with 
Claudiopolis.t 

85.  Amisos,  which  belonged  to  the  province  63-50  B.C.,  was  made 
a  free  city  by  Caesar,  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  was 
liberated  by  Augustus  from  the  tyrant  Straton  in  30.  J  It  was  perhaps 
nominally  free  when  Strabo  wrote  (19  a.d.),  but  was  certainly  attached 
to  Bithynia-Pontus  in  111-3,  when  Pliny  governed  the  province  (ad 
Traian.,  92,  93,  110).    It  was  still  a  free  city  then. 

It  is  usual  to  give  B.C.  33  as  tho  era  from  which  the  Pontic  city 
Amisos  reckoned  its  chronology,  and  to  say  that  tho  tyrant  Straton 
was  expelled  in  that  year.  But  Strabo  (p.  547)  implies  that  Straton 
was  put  down  by  Augustus  /mtcl  tu  'AicnaKa.  Eckhel,  II.,  349,  supposes 
that  Straton  must  have  been  put  down  by  Antony  in  33,  and  that 
Augustus  only  confirmed  their  freedom.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  safe 
to  set  aside  Strabo's  authority  in  this  style.  When  we  investigate,  wo 
lind  that  the  authority  is  a  coin  of  Diadumenianus  with  the  date  CM©. 
Now  let  us  follow  Strabo  implicitly :  we  shall  suppose  that  the  people 
of  Amisos,  in  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  by  Augustus  from  the 
tyrant,  adopted  as  their  era  the  victory  of  their  deliverer  at  Actiura  on 
Sept,  2,  31.  The  usual  beginning  of  the  At-ian  year  was  the  autumn 
equinox.  Then  the  year  1  of  Amisos  ended  Sept.  21,  31  b.c,  and  the 
year  249  would  end  Sept.  218  a.d.  Diadumenianus  reigned  nearly  six 
months  in  218,  and  we  might  therefore  very  naturally  have  his  coins 
with  date  CM©.§  The  result  is  the  same  if  we  suppose  that  Amisos 
followed  the  Roman  fashion  and  began  its  year  with  January.  The 
era  31  must  therefore  be  substituted  for  33  B.C.  at  Amisos. 

84.  From  B.C.  7  onwards  several  Paphlagonian  cities,  possibly  even 
Pompeiopolis,  wero  included  in  Galatia.  Hence  the  governors  of  Galatia 
are  Baid  in  some  inscriptions  to  be  governors  of  Paphlagonia ;  but  it  is 

*  Wrong  !    Timolaion  did  not  strike  coins.    See  Addenda. 

t  Vit.  S.  Autonomi,  in  Act.  Sanct.,  Sept.  12,  where  tho  wonts  i*  \rb  Vtavrlvtiov  koX  tJjk 
KAawJwwroXiy  o&toi  iwivku  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  either  plaoo  was  on  the  coast. 
\  Strabo,  p.  547. 

§  A  coin  of  Aelius  Caesar  is  dated  PZ0 :  the  year  169  ends  21st  Sept.,  138  a.d.. 
and  Aelius  Caesar  died  on  Jan.  1,  138.  A  coin  of  Galba  is  dated  PA,  but  was  apparently 
struck  after  his  death  as  it  reads  ©EOC  CEBACTOC.  Eckhel  seemu  to  err  in 
thinking  that  the  years  were  reckoned  to  start  from  the  era :  1  think  that  the  current 
year  in  which  Actium  was  fought  was  reckoned.   See  Addenda. 
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not  correct  to  infer,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia 
was  attached  to  Galatia  at  the  time  in  question.*  Marquardt's  words, 
p.  359,  n.  10,  must  not  be  understood  in  the  wider  sense,  whon  he  quotes 
Ptolemy  to  illustrate  this  phrase  in  inscriptions.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
Galatia  even  tlio  entire  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  including  Abonouteichos 
and  Sinope.  Pliny  certainly  proves,  ad  Traiau.,  90-2,  that  Amisos  and 
Sinope  were  attached  to  Bithynia-Pontus  in  a.p.  111-3.  The  question 
may  be  raised  whether  Ptolemy  has  been  inaccurate,  putting  the  whole 
of  Paphlagonia  into  the  province  Gulatia  when  he  should  only  have 
put  a  part  of  it,  or  whether  his  authority  may  be  accepted  that  the 
remainder  of  the  country  was  attached  to  Galatia  between  113  and  160. 
The  fact  that  Ptolemy  generally  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Koman  provinces  f  tells  in  favour  of  the  latter  view, 
whioh  Marquardt  adopts,  p.  351.  It  is  possible  that  the  widening  of 
Galatia  to  include  the  Paphlagonian  coast  took  placo  in  Trajan's  reign, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  separation  from  Galatia  of  Cappadocia, 
Pontus  Galaticus  and  Cappadocicus,  and  other  districts,  which  were 
made  a  distinct  province.^  But  either  this  arrangement  was  again 
disused  and  the  older  system  reintroduced  about  160-200  a.d.,  or  else  wo 
must  admit  that  Ptolemy  is  entirely  in  error,  for  Abonouteichos  used 
the  Pompeian  era  in  a.d.  210.§  Fresh  evidence,  which  would  almost 
certainly  be  discovered  by  a  careful  epigraphic  exploration,  is  needed  to 
clear  up  all  these  doubtful  points. 

85.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Marquardt,  p.  359,  rightly  observes 
that  Gangra,  &c,  were  added  to  Galatia  in  B.C.  7,  but  on  p.  491  he 
retains  by  mistake  the  old  view  that  they  were  added  to  Bithynia- 
Pontus  in  that  year.  Inscriptions  give  the  proof  that  Amaseia  was 
governed  by  the  legate  of  Galatia,  Pomponius  Bassus,  in  a.d.  98,  and  by 
the  legate  of  Cappadocia,  Arrius  Antoninus,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  An  inscription  of  Andrapa  (Iskelib)  also  mentions  Pomponius 
Bassus ;  and  the  description  of  the  Galatian  roads,  which  is  given  below, 
shows  that  these  towns  along  with  Gangra  are  critical  points  in  the 
military  system  of  roads. 

86.  The  boundary  between  Bithynia-Pontus  and  the  province 
Galatia  can  be  more  accurately  fixed  on  the  western  side.  The  river 
HieruB  or  Siberia  divided  them,  according  to  Pliny,  v.,  149.  This  would 
leave  Juliopolis-Gordoukome  and  Dadastana  to  Bithynia,  Laganeia  to 
Galatia :  but  Ptolemy  assigns  evon  Laganeia,  which  is  about  a  dozen 

•  For  example  they  ore  also  said  to  bo  governors  of  Phrygia,  but  only  a  very  small 
part  of  Phrygia  was  actually  attached  to  Gulatia. 

t  Except  where,  as  in  Lykaonia  and  Cilicia  Tracheia,  he  goes  wrong  through 
combining  authorities  of  different  dates. 

X  This  probably  took  place  finally  under  Trajan,  see  4  C.  I.  L.,'  iii.  Supplem. 
No.  6810. 

§  Hiraehfeld  in  4  Bcrl.  Jahresb.,'  1888,  p.  887. 
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miloe  east  of  tho  Hicrus,  to  Bithynia.*  In  Bithynia  there  were  xii. 
civitatcs,  according  to  Pliny,  v.,  143.  They  may  bo  enumerated  as 
Nikomedeia,  Nikaia,  Chalcedon,  Kios-Prusias  (ad  Mare),  Apameia- 
Myrleia,  Caesareia-Germanica-Helgas,  Prusa  (ad  Olympum),  Prusias 
(ad  Hypium),  Bithynion-ITadriana-Claudiopolis,  and  Juliopolis.  There 
remain  two :  one  of  these  is  Daskylion,  which  is  expressly  included 
among  tho  XII.,  though  it  did  not  strike  ooins ;  the  other  is  probably 
Dia  or  Dioepolis,  on  the  coast  between  Daphnousia-Thynias  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Sangarios.f  Dia  struck  coins  in  tho  time  of  Augustus, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  a  civitas.J  but  it  seems  to  have  sunk  into 
decay  and  to  have  struck  no  coins  later  than  Augustus.  Its  territory 
must  have  been  poor  and  confined,  and  its  importance  can  never  have 
been  great.  The  bishopric  Daphnousia,  in  later  timo  included  the 
territory  of  Dia.  It  became  a  bishopric  earlier  than  879,§  but  probably 
later  than  787.  It  probably  was  instituted  at  the  same  time  with 
the  group  of  bishoprics,  Tataion,  Noumerika,  and  Maximianai ;  and 
the  elevation  in  dignity  of  Juliopolis,  under  the  new  name  Basiloion, 
probably  took  place  at  the  same  time.  A  bishop  of  Noumerika,  named 
Constantine,  is  mentioned  at  the  Council  of  869 ;  and  Ignatius  Julio- 
polis, or  Ignatius  Basilii,  occurs  at  tho  same  Council.  This  change  in 
the  whole  district  along  the  east  side  of  tho  Halys  was  therefore 
probably  due  to  Basil,  and  must  in  that  case  be  dated  867  or  868. 

87.  The  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  Bithynia  were  modified 
in  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  fourth  century.  Laganeia  and  Juliopolis 
wero  transferred  to  Galatia,  a  change  which  is  older  than  the  death  of 
Jovian,  364,||  and  is  also  implied  in  the  Jerusalem  and  Antonine  Itine- 
raries, (a.d.  336  and  300-30).  Apollonia  and  Hadriaui  were  taken  from 
Hellespontus  and  added  to  Bithynia,  and  a  territory  near  Bolat  on  the 
south-west  of  Uadriani  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  of  Bithynia  under 
the  name  Neocaesareia  or  Eriste. 

88.  The  history  of  Bithynia-Pontus  in  the  fourth  century  presents 
some  difficullies.     Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  are  given  as  separate 

*  Pliny  similarly  gives  tho  Rhyndakos  as  the  border  between  Asia  and  Bithynia, 
yet  both  Apollonia  and  Hadriani,  which  are  east  of  the  river,  belonged  to  Asia 
(H.  N.  v.,  142).  We  must  therefore  follow  Ptolemy  and  iuclude  Laganeia  in  Roman 
Bithynia.    On  Juliopolis  v.  Plin.  ad  Tr.,  77. 

t  Marqoardt  (following  Kuhn,  with  some  changes,  but  not  improving  on  him )  omits 
Prousa,  Caesareia-Germanica,  and  Dia,  giving  in  their  stead  Tion  and  Kruteiu.  Now 
Herakleia  tv  Xlirry  is  included  in  Roman  Pontus  as  is  clear  both  from  the  name  and 
from  the  express  testimony  of  Strabo,  p.  544  ;  and  Tion,  which  is  cast  of  Hcrakleia, 
mutt  necessarily  also  be  in  Pontus,  and  is,  moreover,  assigned  by  Pliny  to  Pontus  or 
Paphlagouia.  Marquardt's  statement  that  Prousa  was  a  kome  till  Trajan's  time  is 
incorrect;  Prousa  coined  money  from  Nero  onwards.  Justinian,  'Novel.  XXIX.' 
assigns  Krateia  to  Paphlagonia. 

\  This  proves  that  Kuhn  is  wrong  in  inferring  from  Ptolemy  that  the  territory  of 
of  Chalcedon  extended  to  the  river  Hypios.    But  boo  Addeuda. 

§  Autonius  Daphnousias  and  Damianus  Daphnutii  both  occur  at  the  Council  of  879. 

11  Ammian.  XXV.,  10. 
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provinces  iu  the  lists  not  only  of  Fuleniius  Silvius  but  also  of  the  older 
Verona  MS. ;  yet  we  have  about  a.d.  341  a  consularis  Ponti  et  Bithyniae, 
C.  I.  L.  VIII.,  5348.  But  tho  probability  is  that  the  name  Pont  us  here 
denotes  only  tho  city  Heracleia  in  Ponto,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  Pont  us,  and  does  not  include  the  entire  province  Pontus.*  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  existence  of  two  provinces,  Bithynia  including 
a  small  part  of  Homan  Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia  including  Tion,  Krateia, 
Iladrianopolis,  and  all  tho  country  up  to  the  Halve  (seo  Addenda). 

80.  Theodosius  I.,  some  tiuio  before  Polemius  Silvius's  list  (which 
dates  about  a.d.  386* ),  made  a  new  province  Honorias,  by  taking  out  of 
Bithynia  Prusias  (ad  Hypium),  Ilerakleia,  and  Claudiopolis,  and  out  of 
Paphlagonia  Krateia,  Iladrianopolis,  and  Tion. 

!>0.  About  536  a.d.,  Justinian  united  Honorias  and  Paphlagonia  into 
one  province,  with  twelve  cities ;  but  the  metropoleis  of  the  two  separate 
provinces,  Claudiopolis  and  Gangra-Germanicopolis,  still  continued  both 
to  bo  metropoleis,  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  unchanged 
(Novel.  20).  These  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  tho  provinces  are 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  Tables  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

01.  Two  important  roads,  not  counting  the  road  to  Ankyra  and  the 
path  which  skirts  the  sea,  crossed  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The  first 
of  these,  which  played  a  great  part  in  tho  Mithradatic  wars,  passes 
through  Pompeiopolis  (Tash  Keupreu) ;  the  other  passes  through  Krateia 
and  Gangra. 

G. — The  Byzantine  Military  Road. 

The  chief  routes  from  Constantinople  to  tho  East  are  as  followsf  : — 

1.  The  Pilgrims'  Road.  —  This  road  is  described  more  frequently 
than  any  other  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  given  almost  complete,  and  with 
very  little  interruption  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  is  described,  in  full 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  with  even  greater  detail  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary.  Many  references  occur  to  it  in  Byzantine  writers,  especially 
of  later  date  ;  and  in  the  section  Constantinople — Ankyra  it  is  still  one 

of  the  most  important  trade-routes  in  the  country.    It  is  described  below.    D      ^  c 

2.  Malagina,  Dorylaion,  Polybotos,  Philomelion,  Ikonion,  and  thence  * 
to  Cilicia  either  by  the  Gates,  or  over  one  of  the  Tauros  passes. — 
This  is  still  much  used  as  a  post  road,  and  in  the  Byzantiue  period  was 
used  especially  in  later  time.    It  is  probably  the  one  which  Romanus 

in  a.d.  1030  followed,  when  ho  marched  from  Constantinople  to  Syria 
by  Philomelion  (Codren.  II.,  01).  The  Crusaders  under  Conrad  took 
this  road  (Cinnam.  p.  81).    Alexius  Comnenus  went  as  far  as  Philo- 

•  These  honorary  inscriptions  often  seek  to  add  dignity  by  giving  the  name  of  u 
country  as  governed  by  the  official  concerned,  when  in  reality  his  province  included 
only  a  small  part  of  the  country.   Heracleia  was  then  in  Bithynia. 

t  It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  following  routes  we  should  assign  Khelidon,  a  rivt-r 
on  tho  road  from  Constantinople  tn  parks  Orientit, '  Act  Sanct.,'  March  2G,  p.  677. 
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m  el  ion,  and  his  march  is  described  in  some  detail  by  Anna  (Vol.  II., 
p.  324).  This  routo  is  not  so  good  between  Dorylaion  and  Ikonion  as 
the  following,  and  is  raroly  referred  to  nntil  a  lato  period.  It  is  perhaps 
given  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  but  it  only  roso  to  importance  after 
Ikonion  became  the  Seljuk  capital  and  a  great  road-centre. 

(3.)  Malagina,  Dorylaion,  Amorion,  and  the  Cilician  Gates. — This 
road  is  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  direct  for  single  passengers  or 
small  parties,  yet  few  examples  of  its  use  can  be  found ;  and  it  has 
hardly  been  recognised  (so  far  as  I  have  observed)  by  modern  writers. 
Beyond  Amorion  thore  is  a  choico  of  routes,  either  by  Laodiceia 
Combufta  and  Ikonion,*  or  by  Archelais,  or  direct  across  the  plains 
west  of  Hassan  Dagh  towards  Tyana.  Tho  latter  routo  is  the  shortest, 
and  the  line  of  beacon  fires  which  was  maintained  bv  tho  Iconoclast 
Emperors  to  give  warning  of  Saracen  invaders  passing  the  Gates  passed 
along  it,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  it  is  not  practicable  fur  armies 
but  only  for  small  parties.  Moreover  the  country  is  so  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  villages  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that  travellers 
without  a  guide  may  readily  stray.  Hence,  though  much  the  shortest 
way,  it  was  not  the  ordinary  "  Pilgrims'  Road."  It  was,  however, 
sometimes  used  by  pilgrims  on  foot,  e.g.  by  S.  Sabas,  who  died  at 
Amorion  while  making  the  pilgrimage  from  Byzantion  to  Palestine. \ 

In  the  year  791  Constantino  VI.  advanced  by  thiB  road  as  far  as 
Anydroi  Pyrgoi  on  an  expedition  against  Tarsos.  Ho  turned  back  from 
Pyrgoi,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  possible  routes  he  intended  to 
take.  This  march  has  been  referred  to  (see  p.  346)  as  proving  the  position 
of  Pyrgos  or  Pyrgoi;  J  possibly  the  difficulty  of  watering  the  army,  if 
the  season  were  dry,  may  have  caused  the  premature  and  inglorious 
end  of  the  expedition. 

This  route  is  given  in  great  part  in  tho  Peutinger  Table,  and  I  believe 
that  the  original  intention  of  that  map  was  to  give  the  road  in  full  with 
tho  two  branches  to  Ikonion  and  to  Archelais.  A  slight  dislocation 
has  occurred  in  the  southern  part,  and  a  rather  more  serious  one  in  the 
north,  where  the  intention  was  to  represent  tho  road  from  Dorylaion 
as  going  to  Amorion  and  there  forking  to  Dokimion  aud  Synnada, 
to  Laodiceia  Katakekaumeno,  and  perhaps  §  to  Pyrgoi,  but  in  place  of 
this  tho  road  goes  direct  from  Dorylaion  to  Dokimion,  and  a  separate 
road  goes  from  Dorylaion  to  Amorion. 

*  This  is  the  arubu  route  of  the  present  day  from  Kouia  to  Eski  Sluhcr  (Dorylaion) 
and  Constantinople. 

t  HhX9ral  ro*  Btfforrlow  M  TlaXaiffi  tyr)v,  xffjj  rijy  xoptlav  woiovfitrot  •  Kal  ti)  <pBdffar 
rb  'Afi6fitor  irt\tvri)a«  (Sabae  Vita  in  Coteler.  Eiclea.  Grace.  Monum.  III.,  p.  369). 

J  Theophan.,  p.  467,  where  Di  Boor  has  wvpyovs  in  place  of  Uv/ryovs,  and  in  the  index 
gives  tho  name  under  Anydroi.  The  above  description  shows  that  ho  is  mistaken  in 
describing  it  as  near  Tarsos. 

§  It  is  doubtful  whether  Pyrgos  on  the  Table  is  a  Latin  accusative  plural,  or  a  nomi- 
native singular. 
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4.  Nikaia,  Linoo  (Aine  Gol),  Kotiaion,  Akroenos  (Afiom  Kara 
Hisar),  and  lkonion.— This  road  is  described  by  Cinnainus,*  p.  4C,  on 
the  march  of  Manuel  Comnenus;  and  Alexius  Comnenus  traversed  it 
on  his  roturn  march  from  lkonion.  It  became  important  only  at  a  very 
late  period  as  an  alternative  route  between  Constantinople  and  lkonion, 
when  the  latter  was  the  Seljuk  capital.  It  is  not  given  in  the  Peutinger 
Table. 

5.  Dorylaion,  Pessinus,  along  the  west  shore  of  lake  Tatta  to 
Archelais. — This  route  is  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  with  no 
interruption,  but  with  several  interpolated  names.  It  is  not  a  useful 
route,  and  I  know  no  historical  examplo  of  its  use. 

6.  The  preceding  are  the  great  routes  to  Cilicia;  but  when  the 
intention  is  to  go  to  Ankyra,  Tavium,  Caesareia,  Armenia,  or  Kom- 
magene,  the  pilgrims'  route  is  on  the  whole  the  best  for  light  travellers, 
but  it  traverses  a  mountainous  country,  and  although  the  natural 
interest  that  belongs  to  it  has  caused  its  importance  to  be  much 
exaggerated,  it  was  not  one  of  the  great  through  routes  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  The  military  history  for  many  centuries  depends  on  another 
road,  longer  but  more  useful  and  easy.  This  road  went  by  Nikaia  and 
Dorylaion,  crossed  the  Sangarios  by  the  bridge  Zompos,  and  the  Halys 
at  the  modern  Tcheshnir  Keupreu,  and  then  forked  to  Sebastcia  and 
Armenia,  to  Caesareia  and  Kommagene,  and  to  the  Cilician  Gates. 

This  great  military  road  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  maintained 
with  the  utmost  care  for  many  centuries.  It  fell  into  disrepair  under 
the  weak  sovereigns  who  succeeded  Heraclius,  and  who  brought  the 
Empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  But  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  tho 
Iconoclast  Emperors  the  defences  and  communications  of  the  Empire 
were  again  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  they  had  been  left  by 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  and  although  wo  can  trace  the  history 
of  this  road  only  in  obscure  passing  references,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
general  attention  was  paid  to  its  maintenance  until  the  eleventh 
century.  Almost  all  the  military  expeditions  of  tho  vigorous  emperors 
passed  along  this  road.  In  the  emperor's  progresB  from  Constantinople, 
he  found  the  contingent  of  troops  furnished  by  the  different  provinces 
awaiting  him  at  stated  points  near  the  roads.  These  stated  points  were 
called  dirXrjKra  :  they  were  no  doubt  large  standing  camps,  such  as  the 
old  Romans  called  Stativa.  They  are  enumerated  by  the  Emperor 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  century. 

This  main  military  road  of  the  Empire  was  longor  than  the  pilgrims' 
road.  Its  advantages  lay  in  its  greater  ease  and  in  its  passing  near  the 
most  convenient  military  stations  for  the  defence  of  the  provinces.  But 
when  these  advantages  disappear,  when  all  roads  fall  alike  into  neglect, 
and  when  a  foreign  army  which  had  no  contingents  to  draw  from  the 
provinces  invaded  the  empire,  then  the  directness  of  the  pilgrims'  route 

•  The  route  b  Pitheka*,  Akrounos,  Philomelion,  p.  38. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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must  again  bring  it  into  prominence.  Such  has  been  the  case  since  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  course  of  the  road  was  determined  by  considerations  of  easy 
concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  different  provinces  along  the  road,  and 
it  was  defended  at  intervals  bv  strong  fortresses.  ThoBe  which  I  have 
seen  are  as  a  rule  of  the  same  general  character.  They  are  perched  on 
lofty  precipitous  rocks,  which  are  of  immense  natural  strength,  but 
which  could  not  be  provisioned  against  a  long  siege,  though  they  were 
practically  impregnable  against  a  short  siege.  Such  fortresses  were  well 
suited  to  the  desultory  character  of  the  invasions  to  which  Asia  Minor 
was  exposed  from  Sassanian  or  Saracen  armies :  these  were,  as  a  rule, 
mere  predatory  expeditions,  which  retired  at  the  end  of  autumn.  A  series 
of  forts  which  could  not  be  captured  except  by  blockade  and  star- 
vation formed  an  admirable  system  of  defence  against  such  enemies. 
Hence  these  forts  became  the  nucleus  of  new  cities,  and  their  importance 
grew  steadily  during  the  Byzantine  period,  while  cities  in  defenceless 
situations  were  deserted  or  reduced  to  mere  villages.  Even  cities  whose 
strength  depended  on  artificial  fortifications  and  disciplined  garrison 
troops  and  the  observance  of  proper  precautions,  were  not  suited  to 
protect  a  country,  which  was  often  ruled  by  careless  and  incompetent 
emperors,  and  whose  defences  were  therefore  often  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair. 

Although  the  great  stations  on  the  road  are  expressly  described  by 
Constantino  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  quote  and  emend  below,  I  am  hot 
aware  that  any  modern  writer  has  connected  this  passage  with  the  road, 
or  has  shown  its  extreme  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byzantine 
military  history.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  prove  my  theory,  step  by 
step,  as  regards  both  the  route  and  the  importance  of  the  "  Byzantine 
Military  Road." 

7.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  road  was  first  organised,  we 
observe  that  no  less  than  four  different  cities,  founded  by  Justinian  and 
named  Justinianopolis  *  besides  a  paved  causeway  many  miles  in  length, 
which  was  constructed  by  him,  occur  on  this  road.  Four  separate  points 
showing  his  work  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  he  organised  the 
whole  route,  and  its  creation  may  be  fairly  adduced  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  skill  with  which  he  planned  and  renovated  tho 
government  of  Asia  Minor,  f  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  road  in 
detail,  point  by  point,  so  far  as  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
reaches. 

Starting  from  Constantinople,  an  emperor  Uhing  the  road  might  either 

*  I  havo  regarded  it  as  certain  that  nil  these  foundations  date  from  Justinian  I.; 
oven  where  Ihey  are  not  attested  by  Procopius,  most  of  them  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  before  Justinian  II.,  a  d.  685. 

t  The  road  towards  the  east,  on  whieh  he  took  care  to  maintain  the  postal  service  in 
high  order,  though  he  neglected  it  on  other  roads  according  to  Procopius  ('  Hist.  Arc.'.  30). 
was  certainly  this  road. 
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cross  the  Bosphorus  and  take  the  land  route  from  Chalcedon  to  Aigialoi 
and  cross  the  ferry  to  Kibotos,  or  he  might  take  ship  to  some  harbour 
such  as  Helenopolis,  or  Prainetos,  or  one  of  his  private  landing-places* 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Astakos.  It  has  been  already  romarked 
that  Helenopolis  was  the  usual  starting-point  of  the  land  road,  and  that 
the  great  series  of  buildings  with  which  Justinian  beautified  it  was  part 
of  his  general  scheme  for  this  great  road.  Kibotos  was  close  to 
Helenopolis.  In  later  time  at  least  the  emperors  themselves  usually 
landed  at  Pylai,  but  this  involved  a  detour,  and  was  practised  by  the 
emperors  alone.  Koinanus  in  107G  is  mentioned  as  an  exception  : 
perhaps  being  in  a  hurry  he  took  the  direct  and  usual  course,  and  landed 
at  Helenopolis.    Hence  the  road  went  to  Nikaia. 

From  Nikaia  the  road  apparently  went  to  Loukai  on  the  Sangarios.f 
It  passed  first  a  village  Gaita,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  a  Phrygian 
village  on  the  horse  road  between  Philomelion  and  Ikonion.  We  hear 
more  than  once  about  Christians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Philomelion 
being  settled  in  Rithynia,  and  perhaps  the  name  may  have  been  carried 
in  this  way 4 

8.  Pithekas  is  the  next  point  mentioned  on  the  road.  There  was  a 
bridge  beside  it  (rijv  Kara  tov  HiOrfKav  yejtvpav,  Anna,  1.  c).  Strong  for- 
tifications at  this  place  aro  mentioned  by  Nicetas  Choniata.§  Haase, 
in  the  art.  Phrygia,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  '  Allgem.  Encyclop.,'  p.  274, 
inaccurately  supposes  that  Pithekas  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delpheia.  Manuel  Comnenus,  marching  from  the  lower  Rhyndakos, 
crossed  the  Mysian  Olympos  (Keshish  Dagh)  before  reaching  Pithekas. 
He  strengthened  the  fortifications  in  order  to  protect  himself  against 
the  Turks  of  Konia.  This  shows  how  widely  the  Seljuk  power  was 
extended  at  the  time.  Only  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  did  Manuel 
seize  and  fortify  Dorylaion.  In  his  earlier  years  Dorylaion  was  com- 
pletely in  Turkish  power,  and  Manuel  always  in  his  earlier  campaigns 
preferred  the  road  by  Kotiaion  (which  also  passed  through  Pithekas). 
Kotiaion  was  further  west  and  longer  in  the  Christian  possession  than 
Dorylaion.  || 

Armenokastros  is  perhaps  one  of  the  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pithekas,  which  havo  just  been  mentioned  (cp.  F.  69).  Anna  Comnena 
mentions  it  on  the  march  of  Alexius  between  Pithekas  and  Leukai. 

*  These  have  beta  described  above  (F.  53)  in  discussing  the  road  to  Nikaia. 
t  Anna  Commena,  XV.,  vol.  II.,  p.  322. 

X  The  village  south  of  Philomelion  is  still  called  AgaU;  it  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamus, 
p.  42.  Christians  were  brought  in  this  way  by  Manuel  Comnenus  some  years  later,  and 
settled  at  Pylai  in  Dithynia.    Alexius  also  brought  back  Christians  from  Philomelion. 

§  t4  wtpl  rbr  T\i9j\k*v  tpCftara  (Nicet.  Chon.,  p.  71 ;  cp.  Cinnam.,  p.  38). 

II  It  is  clear  tliat  in  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  1074  between  Suleiman  and  the  Emperor 
Michael,  Dorylaion  and  Sugut,  but  not  Kotiaion,  were  included  in  the  country  recognised 
as  Seljuk.  I  have  discussed  the  southern  frontier  in  the  American  '  Journal  of  Archaeo- 
logy,* 1886,  and  have  showu  that  Apameia-Celaenae,  but  not  Soublaion,  was  included  in 
the  Seljuk  country. 

r  2 
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Leukai  retains  its  name  as  Lefke.  It  is  beside  the  junction  of  the 
river  Gallos  with  the  Sangarios.  The  suspicion  suggests  itself  that  the 
bridge  of  Pithekas,  just  mentioned,  is  the  bridge  over  the  Gallos,  and 
that  Pithekas,  Leukai,  &c,  are  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The 
fortifications  by  which  Manuel  strengthened  tho  district  of  Melagena 
(Nicet.  Chon.,  p.  71)  would  then  be  identical  with  to,  irtpl  tuv  UtOrjKar 
ipvpara  (ib.). 

9.  Malagina,  Melagina,  Melagena,  Melangia,  or  Mela,  are  different 
names  given  to  the  first  great  station  on  the  military  road.  It  was  an 
JwAtjictov,  where  troops  from  tho  surrounding  country  concentrated  to 
await  the  cinperor's  arrival,  and  to  accompany  his  march  to  the  cast. 
Unfortunately  the  account  of  the  aVA^KTa  given  by  Constantine,  our  sole 
authority,  is  so  confused  and  inaccurate  that  it s  value  is  greatly  impaired. 
He  makes  the  troops  of  the  Thrakesian  and  Anatolic  Themes  concentrate 
at  Malagina;  he  omits  to  tell  what  troops  concentrated  at  Dorylaion, 
the  second  aTrA^KTov,  and  he  repeats  tho  Anatolic  Theme  as  concentrating 
at  Kaborkion,  the  third  oVA^ktov.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  tru>t  to 
our  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  Optimato  troopn  would  naturally 
concentrate  at  Malagina,  the  Opsikiau  and  Thrakesian  would  concentrate 
at  Dorylaion,  the  Domcstcus  Scholaium  would  come  either  to  Dorylaion 
or  to  Kaborkion,  the  Anatolic  troops  would  come  to  Kaborkion,  so  would 
the  Seleukoian  troops. 

10.  It  will  be  convenient  as  a  preliminary  to  our  whole  investiga- 
tion to  give  here  the  text  of  this  most  important  passage  of  Constantine, 
vol.  I.,  p.  444 : — 

E'uti  to.  uirkrjKTa '  vpwTOV  dirXrjKTOV  cis  to.  MaAa'yiva,  htvrtpov  to  AopvXunv, 
rplrov  cis  to  KafiopKiv,  riraprov  cis  KoAtui'iay,  Ttipirrov  cis  Kattrapccai',  cktov 
cis  'Ap/imeucoi*  cis  rov  Aafi/xwva  •  ore  6  (rrparrfybi  tQ>v  QpaKiKTitav  Kal  o 
(TTpaTrjyos  tu>v  'AvotoAikwv  (tyci'Aoixriv  vwoiTav  tw  /WiAci  cis  ra  MaXdyiya. 

O   80/MOTIKOS   TW  (TXoAiv    Kttl  O    (TTpaTJjyii   TWV  'AlttToAociv   Kttt   O  orpaTT/yos 

ScAevictas  o^dAovtrtv  vnavrav  tw  /JatriAtl  (It  to  KafiopKiv  arc  ci  p*y  eort 
to  Ta^eioW  cis  Tapow,  tol  Xoiirii  Otpara  6<f>tikov<riv  dvoatnpev€<r$at  eh 
KoAwiw,  ci  8c  xpos  Tti  ptprj  r>}s  'AraroXi/s,  u<ptl\ovatv  viravTav  tw  fJaatXd  i  piv 
Kavrab\}$  Kal  It  XapviavtTr)*  koi  6  Bot-KcAAapts  ets  KoAtuviaK,  6  8e  '  ApptiiaKo? 
Kal  6  Ila^Aaywv  koi  6  2e/?aorei'as  ets  Kaurdptiav.  ore  ra  'Ap/ucvtaxa  Otpara 
odtfiXovaw  ii-troa-mptvcaOat  cis  T€<ppiKTp>  ets  t6v  fiaOvv  'Pvaxa.  The  text  is 
evidently  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  I  believe  that  the  passage  is  to  bo 
restored  as  follows :  my  reasons  will  be  given  in  detail  below.  Tho 
fourth  airkrjKTov  is  not  cis  KoAwrctav,  but  cis  2ai  lavav.  Then  the  writer 
continues:  (ioreW)  on  6  orpaTiTyos  rdv  'OirripAruv  o^ciAct  vvavrav  t<P 
/WiAeZ  cis  to.  MaAayiva,  6  aTpaT7jyo<:  tCjv  'Oi/uKtW  Kal  6  orpanryos  twv 
(dpaxtfo-tiav  cis  to  bopvXaiov,  6  5o/icori*cos  tCjv  (r%oXu>v  Kal  6  <rrpaT7fyo<;  TWV 
'AfaToAixwv  Kal  6  orpaTrjybs  ScAcvKCi'as  ets  to  KafiopKioV  ort,  ci  piv  iort  to 
Ta£ei'8iov  cis  Tapaov,  to,  Aoiira  Oipara  6<pti\owrtv  uiro(ro)pfvto~Oat  cis  Xaviavav, 
ci  8c  wpos  ra  pipy  tt}s  'AvotoAtjs,  6<p€i\ovaiv  wravrfv  T«j»  /WiAet  6  pXv 
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Kcnnrd8o£  teal  o  XapmaviTrjs  koi  6  BouKcAAa/ns  *ai  6  Ha<p\ayu)V  cis  5,avtavav, 
o  8k  ' ApfLCviatcos  Kai  6  2c/?aoretas  €ts  Ka«rap<iav,  ci  cis  T«ppuc7p',*  to 
y Apfi€viaKa  Oipuara  otpetkowrtv  dirotrtapevtaOai  eis  to»'  Ba0ir  'PtWa. 

Reiske,  in  his  commentary,  suggests  that  this,  with  tho  rest  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Appendix  to  lib.  I.  de  Cerimoniis  Aul.  Byz.,  was  written 
during  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  is  not  the  work  of  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus ;  he  argues  that  the  term  Kaxa-ap  denoting  the  emperor 
had  been  disused  in  favour  of  Bao-iAtvs  before  his  time.  This  opinion 
cannot  be  correct,  for  the  passage  implies  the  division  of  tho  empire  into 
Thcmata  in  place  of  provinces,  and  the  language  is  of  a  much  Liter  typo 
than  the  Greek  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable 
that  Constantino  used  such  an  older  document,  and  that  somo  of  his 
errors  are  made  in  the  attempt  to  accommodate  this  authority  to  tho 
changed  circumstances  of  his  time.  This  document  may  have  been 
early,  for  Constantinc  has  probably  adopted  from  it  the  term  Kaia-ap. 
If  Koloneia  is  not  a  mere  clerical  error,  it  must  come  from  the  older 
document :  the  military  importance  of  Koloneia  Archelais  must  have 
disappeared  when  Mokissos  was  recognised  as  the  great  city  of  western 
Cappadocia  by  Justinian,  but  Constantino,  finding  tho  name  in  one  of 
his  authorities,  retained  it  (see  Addenda). 

11.  I  shall  now  discuss  the  various  forms  of  tho  name  Melagena  and 
the  chief  places  in  which  they  occur,  and  prove  that  they  all  denote  one 
single  place.  Their  identity  has  rarely  or  never  been  observed,  and  the 
situation  of  the  place  has  not  even  been  guessed  at. 

Malagina  was  a  very  important  station  on  the  road  to  Dorylaion.f 
It  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  wars. 

In  the  year  786  the  Byzantine  troops  advanced  against  the  Arabs  as 
far  as  Malagina.  In  the  year  798  tho  Arabs  made  a  rapid  incursion, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Malagina,  and  captured  tho  horses  of  Stauracius, 
the  court  favourite,  and  tho  omperor's  own  saddlo  (Trpo^ioo-cAAav).  Tho 
royal  stables  at  Malagina  (required  for  the  imperial  post  service)  aro 
mentioned  in  the  route  described  by  Edrisi,  from  Amorion  to  El  Kbalidj 
(see  under  Santabaius),  and  on  this  occasion  the  Arabs  evidently 
capturod  them  with  all  the  horses.}  In  858,  also,  tho  Arabs  are  said  by 
some  authorities  to  have  again  capturod  the  imperial  post-horses  at 
Malagina  (ttjv  /JacriAcws  iTm-oni'  owaywyyv,  Genes.,  p.  114).§  These 
stables  were  the  great  horse-station  of  Asia  Minor,  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  I.  of  Const  in  tine's  4  Ceremonies  of 

*  On  the  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Puulicians,  referring  especially  to  the 
campaigns  of  Basil,  who  hroke  their  power. 

t  In  tho  narrative  of  events  preceding  Concil.  Nicuen.  II.,  Mansi,  XII.,  p.  992,  cum 
feciasent  tati  viam  usque  ad  Malugenaui  (tws  rSiv  Ma\ay'ivwy). 

\  Weil,  '  Gesch.  der  Khalifen,'  II.,  157,  note,  and  Muralt  both  speak  of  Mangana 
here  ;  Mangana  is  a  very  different  place,  beaide  Constantinople. 

§  Compare  Theoph.  Contin.,  p.  198.  Symeon  Mag.  (p.  G60)  mentions  that  Malagina 
waB  in  the  Opsikian  Theme. 
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tho  Byzantine  Court,'  where  their  whole  organisation  is  described 
(pp.  459,  47G,  48C> 

In  803  Bardanes,  who  had  rebelled  against  Nicephorus,  advanced  to 
Cbrysopolis  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  retired  immediately  as  far  as  Mala- 
gina :  he  was  strategos  of  the  Anatolic  Theme,  where  he  had  rebelled, 
and  towards  which  he  naturally  letired  again.  His  march,  therefore, 
must  have  been  towards  Dorylaion  (Theophau.,  p.  479 ). 

Tho  Paulieians,  under  Chrysocheir,  penetrated  as  far  as  Malagena  in 
872  (Genes.,  114).  All  the  recorded  campaigns  of  the  Paulieians  pass 
along  the  military  road. 

12.  The  forms  Melangia  and  Melagina  or  Melagena,  as  already 
recognised  by  Ducange,  are  clearly  equivalent  to  Malagina ;  but  I  add 
some  proofs  of  the  position  of  Melangeia  on  the  same  road.  Constantine, 
bishop  of  Melangeia,  is  mentioned  as  late  as  12G9  by  Pachymeres  (vol.  I., 
p.  102 J.  Melagina  is  mentioned  as  an  archbishopric  in  an  unpublished 
Notitia  EpiBCopatuUm,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  It  is  given, 
last  in  order,  as  No.  39,  among  tho  afj^u-ma-Koirai.  This  Notitia  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  Partner's  No.  X.  It  is  in  a  MS.  marked  No.  9G0,  a 
rodex  bombycium  of  the  end  of.  xm  or  beginning  of  xiv  century  ;  and  it 
logins  on  fol.  89  r°.  The  reference  of  Pachymeres  seems  to  imply  that 
the  bishop  of  Melangeia  was  already  raised  to  this  dignity  :  he  is  men- 
tioned along  with  the  bishops  of  Ankyra,  Ephesos,  &c. 

Melangeia  is  also  mentioned  as  on  the  road  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
Dorylaion.  Conrad  crossed  by  the  ferry  Damalis,  and  advanced  towards 
Philomelion  by  Melangeia  and  Dorylaion  (Cinnam.,  p.  81).  The  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus,  1175  a. p.,  crossed  at  Damalis,  advanced  through 
Melangeia,  where  he  collected  the  troops  which  concentrated  there  from 
Bithynia  on  the  east,  and  from  the  districts  along  the  Ehyndakos  *  on 
the  west,  i.e.  the  Optiinato  and  Opsikian  Themes,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Dorylaion.  Melangeia  here  is  shown  to  be  on  the  same  road  as  Malagina,  f 
aud  like  it  to  be  an  uttX.t]ktov,  where  the  troops  of  the  Optimate  Theme 
met  the  emperor  on  his  murch.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  places. 

After  the  preceding  and  following  paragraphs  were  finished,  I 
observed  that  Zonaras  asserts  the  identity  of  Melangeia  and  Malagina, 
saying  that  the  latter  is  the  more  rustic  name.} 

13.  The  form  Melagina  seems  to  have  led  to  another  corruption 
Molaina.  Melaina  is  mentioned  by  Ducas  as  a  village  on  the  road  from 
Amasia  towards  Prousa  (eyyvs  um>  llpovo-rjs,  p.  129).  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Melaina  =  Melagina,  §  and  we  have  thus  a  proof  that 

*  Cinnnm.,  p.  294  (op.  pp.  36,  127). 

t  The  form  Ma\iyytya  sometimes  occurs  for  MaKdyn  a. 

X  7xmarae,  III ,  p.  129  (Basel,  1557). 

§  Melasma  becomes  Melaina,  either  through  the  oj>eration  of  popular  etymology, 
seeking  a  word  with  a  meaning,  or  through  the  tendency  of  modern  Greek  pronunciation 
to  weaken  g  before  i  into  y. 
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the  place  was  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads  from  Prousa  to  the  east  and 
from  Nikaia  to  the  south,  which  exactly  confirms  the  conclusion  to  ho 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Malagina  was  an  urrkrjKTov  where  tho  Optimato 
troops  concentrated.  After  Dorylaion  had  passed  into  Turkish  hands 
Melagena  was  the  natural  da-A^iow  for  the  Opsikian  troops  also. 

14.  Mela,  which  does  not  occur  in  Ilierocles,  is  mentioned  as  a 
bishopric  in  all  the  Notitiaj.  It  must,  therefore,  probably  have  risen  to 
this  rank  after  530  a.p.  In  the  Council  held  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  080, 
the  bishop  of  Mela  was  present,  and  the  names  Mela  and  Justinianopolis 
Xova  are  used  as  equivalent.  Mela  therefore  was  refoundcd  by 
Justinian  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric.  Procopius,  though  ho 
wrote  his  accountof  the  buildings  of  Justinian  not  earlier  than  560  a.d.,* 
does  not  refer  to  the  building  of  Justinianopolis  Mela,  but  the  passage 
in  which  he  describes  tho  building  and  paving  of  the  road  from  Bithynia 
into  Phrygia  may  fairly  be  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  the  city  was  situated  on  the  road.f  It 
may,  of  courso,  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  road  described  by 
Procopius  is  the  imperial  post-road  to  Dorylaion,  the  great  artery  of 
communication  with  Phrygia.  Procopius  mentions  his  care  of  the  road 
to  the  oa6t  (Hist.  Arc,  30). 

15.  The  situation  of  Mela  is  further  determined  by  the  usual  entry 
in  tho  Notitise,  yioiprpfp  77-01  M«A^.  Mela  was  sufficiently  near  Mocha 
or  Modrene,  for  the  two  to  be  included  in  one  bishopric.  Modra  was 
situated  on  the  upper  waters  of  tho  Gallos.  If  tho  text  of  Strabo 
(p.  543)  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Gallos  joined  the  Sangarios  a  little  over 
300  stadia,  nearly  40  miles,  from  Nikoinedeio,  and  this  distance,  as 
Leake  mentions,  proves  that  the  Gallos  is  the  rivor  which  flows  past 
Leukai.J  rising  in  the  little  Lake  Aine  Gol  ("  Mirror  Lake ").  The 
probable  inference  then  is  that  Modra  was  about  the  village  Aine  Gol, 
and  Mela  about  tho  point  where  tho  imperial  highway  crossed  the  river 
Gallos.  Strabo  know  tho  distance  from  this  point,  the  junction  of  the 
Sangarios  and  Gallos,  to  Nikomedeia,  from  an  itinerary,  and  hence  he 

*  He  refers  to  the  Sangarios  bridge  as  iu  process  of  building.    It  was  begun  iti  000. 

t  *E<tti  it  ris  iy  BtBvvtHt  6tbs  is  to  Qpiryaiv  ff$t}  ivOiySt  uJVti,  (yffa  8?)  iwOpuirvts  t« 
avapiduait  xal  t/pon  iripots  xttfiiivos  &p<f  Sio\ot\tvat  £vyt(iaivf  '  yttUrfs  yip  xnttpaya.v  f) 
X<bpa.  olaa,  jifj  Sri  6fx0po>y  i^eutrloty  tcvrappayivrwy  ^  xi^yuv  voAAwy  iniKfxvuivw  W  *ol 
9ia\v6ti<riv  iv  iax*r¥i  Ka*  ^txaSwy  iwiit€irroiKvt£>y,  hy  oSrce  rvxoi,  is  riXfia  0a6v  xal 

axSpfvrov  (wKTraftcVq,  ras  rt  diovs  rtyayiiib'tis  ipya£ofi4yri,  rols  t»?5<  l&vras  in  to?  iwl 
ir\t?trrov  iyirrviyty.  oAAck  koI  rovroy  avrus  rt  fityaKotppoavyij  tyuxv*  ita\  i)  jSa<riAh 
SfoSJipa  rby  ulybvvov  tots  wapiouai  bit\wray.  is  nfitpas  yip  dSou  fyutcxu  tb(wy<y  i*Spl  Aiflou 
wafiftty40*<rt  ffKtwas  tjj  \to><p6pt»  ixtpyxurifitvoi  ivl  artppas  ttjj  bhov  vapiivai  litoKtvavavro 
robs  rjjSt  Uyras  (Procop.  Aedif.  V.  3). 

X  Texier  says  that  this  river  runs  from  Aine  Gol,  and  Kiepert'B  later  map  .igices. 
Ilia  older  map  makes  tho  river  of  Aine  Gol  run  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  river  of 
I^eukaL  Texier  says  that  the  river  of  Aine  Gol  is  called  Bedre  Tchai :  he  would 
probably  have  observed  that  tho  name  Bedre  is  tho  ancient  Modra,  but  for  his  extraor- 
dinary error  about  the  sito  of  Modra,  which  he  places  at  Mudurlu.  Kiepcrt  follows  him 
in  this,  aud  is  obliged  to  put  the  Gallos  east  of  the  Sangarios. 
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gives  it,  though  thero  is  really  a  nnich  shorter  interval  between  the 
Sangarios  and  Nikomodeia  further  north.  But  Strabo  hail  no  statistics 
of  this  shorter  distance,  for  the  route  Ankyra-Nikomedeia,  along  which 
it  might  be  measured,  was  of  no  importance  in  his  time,  whereas  the  route 
from  Nikomodeia  and  Nikaia  to  Loukai,  Dorylaion,  Kotiaion,  Smyrna, 
and  Ephesos,  must  have  been  a  most  important  road  then  (see  E.  12). 

The  inference  just  drawn  as  to  the  situation  of  Mela  cannot  bo  con- 
sidered quite  certain ;  the  conditions  would  bo  fairly  woll  satisfied  by  a 
situation  between  Lefke  and  Vezir  Khan,  10  or  12  miles  further  south. 
But  the  description  which  Leake  gives  of  the  situation  and  surroundings, 
combined  with  the  importance  of  Lefke,  show  that  Mela  is  to  be  f-ought 
not  far  from  it,  probably  at  some  more  defensible  point. 

10.  The  natural  route  from  Frousa  to  Amasia  would  pass  by  Lophoi 
down  the  Gallos  and  across  the  Sangarios  to  join  the  other  road  from 
Nikomedeia  to  Amasia.  A  point  in  this  neighbourhood  would  also  be 
a  good  meeting-place  for  troops  concentrating  from  the  Optimate  Theme. 
Malagina,  Melagina,  or  Melaina,  is  therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
place  as  Mela- Justin ianopolis,  and  the  importance  of  the  city  is  to  be 
connected  with  its  situation  at  a  meeting-place  of  roads.  All  Justinian's 
foundations  owe  their  importance  and  lasting  character  to  the  skill 
with  which  they  were  placed.  lie  simply  recognised  and  gave  pre- 
cision and  name  to  the  places  which  by  the  force  of  natural  circumstances 
were  attaining  importance  amid  the  steady  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  two  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  name  Malagina  the  termination  -iva  should  really  be  -rjva  ;  it 
is  adjectival  and  extraordinarily  common  in  Anatolian  names.  MeA^s, 
McAinfc,  and  MeAivwv  (all  genitives),  in  the  Notitiae,  have  lost  the  y,  like 
the  form  Melaina.  Like  McAm/n;  in  Cappadocia  it  is  really  an  adjectival 
form,  denoting  the  district,  in  which  thero  was  no  true  city.  MaAayiva 
has  altered  its  character  and  accent  whon  it  became  a  noun.  The  native 
name  must  have  been  Melag-a,  and  the  adjectival  character  of  the  name 
Melagina  or  Melangia,  as  denoting  a  district  and  not  a  single  town,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  Cinnamus  (p.  127),  where  he  speaks  of  Manuel 
as  living  at  a  place  named  Metabole  lv  McAayyctbts. 

Leuke  or  Leukai  (tho  White  Town)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  village  in 
the  district  Malagina,  and  perhaps  popular  wit  or  popular  superstition 
sought  a  definite  purpose  in  opposing  the  name  to  tho  ill-omened 
Melaina  (Bluck  Town).* 

Modrene  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  described  by  Nicephorus 
Fatiiarcha,  p.  68. 

17.  Angelokome  is  by  Texier  (As.  Min.,  p.  91)  and  Von  Hammer  iden- 
tified, on  account  of  the  resemblance  in  name,  with  the  modern  Aine  Gol. 

*  Compare  Greek  MaAofm,  MakoFivr*,  Apple  Town,  in  Latin  Mulerentum, changed 
to  Boneventum. 
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Tliis  view  in  not  consistent  with  a  passage  of  Anna  Coranena,  according 
to  which  Angelokome  would  seem  to  have  been  situated  on  one  of  the 
rivers  that  flow  out  of  Mount  Ida.  Anna  (vol.  II.,  p.  280)  mentions  that 
the  Turks  crossed  a  river  Barenos  between  Kyzikos  and  Parion.  This 
river,  which  must  be  either  the  Granikos  or  the  Aisepos,  flows  out  of 
Mount  Ibis,  where  rise  also  the  Skamandros,  the  Augelokomites,  and  the 
Empolos.  The  Angelokomites  is  obviously  called  after  the  town  (often 
mentioned  in  late  Byzantine  time)  past  which  it  flows.  Similarly  the 
Barenos  is  obviously  the  river  that  flows  by  Baris,  a  town  mentioned  in 
all  the  Notitiae  (sometimes  as  Sasabaris)  and  by  Hierocles.*  Other 
considerations  incline  us  to  place  Angelokome  as  far  east  as  possible, 
which  would  show  that  it  was  on  the  Aisepos,  and  Baris  on  the 
Granikos.  It  may,  howover,  bo  doubted  quite  reasonably  whether 
Anna's  geography  is  trustworthy,  when  she  makes  the  Angelokomites 
and  Skamandros  liso  in  the  same  mountain.  Perhaps  she  has  confused 
the  two  mountains,  Ida  and  Olympos.  f  The  enumeration  of  towns 
near  Nikaia  captured  by  the  Turks,  which  is  given  by  Pachymeres,  J 
seems  conclusive.  Belokome  is  Bilejik,  Angelokome  is  Aine  Gol,  Ana- 
gourdes  and  Platanea  are  unknown  villages  in  the  direction  of  Melagena. 
It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Aine  Gol,  which  means  "  Mirror 
Lake,"  a  natural  and  poetical  name  for  a  lake  among  the  mountains,  is 
got  by  popular  etymology  from  tho  Byzantine  name  Angelokome.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  Belokomo  and  Augelokome  are  Greek  representa- 
tives of  the  Turkish  names  Bilojik  and  Aine  Gol :  and  that  these  two 
places,  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  are 
designated  by  their  Turkish  names,  while  Melangeia,  farther  north  and 
closo  to  Nikaia,  has  still  its  Greek  name,  which  is  retained  even  by 
Edrisi.§  Then  the  Angelokome  that  gavo  name  to  tho  river,  would  be 
a  different  place  from  this  later  Angelokome,  a  name  coined  out  of  the 
Turkish  Aine  Gol,  and  Anna's  account  of  tho  four  rivers  flowing  from 
Mount  Ida  (Ibis)  may  bo  accepted:  her  Empelos  remains  doubtful, 
perhaps  the  Satnioeis. 

18,  Modra  or  Modrene  is  by  Texier  placed  at  Mudurlu,  far  away  on 
the  other  side  of  tho  Sangarios,  though  he  agrees  with  Leake's  identifi- 
cation of  the  Gallos.  His  sole  ground  is  the  modern  name,  which  he 
considers  to  be  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name.    But  Mudurlu  is  a 

*  Hierocles  has  tho  form  B*pl<rwti,  a  scribe's  clerical  error.  Wesseling,  however, 
wrongly  suggests  'Apiary  as  the  propt-r  reading.  Bapl<rm)  arises  from  a  dittogrophy, 
8apti  wtipiov  being  written  0apit  xarapmv,  and  the  words  being  afterwards  wrongly 
divided.  Compare  Bapis,  ethnic  Baprtv6s,  in  PUidia.  See  D  3,  13,  C  33,  which  shows 
that  tho  Barenos  was  the  Granikos. 

t  Other  similar  errors  nre  given,  under  Mopsouestia  Cilicite  and  jn»t  below  in 
connection  with  Melagena. 

J  vlv  /xif  BijA<J»ca7ia,  vlv  5'  'Ayyt^Kct/ut,  vvv  V  'Avaryovpt))*  tal  nXarewia  *aJ  tA 
MfXctyytta  ttai  rk  w«'pi{  wivra  (vol.  II.,  p.  413). 

§  See  tho  route  given  under  Galatia  Salutaris,  Santabaris  :  there  Mulawwen  perhaps 
corresponds  to  Bilejik-Bclokome. 
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good  Turkish  name,  and  has  no  connection  with  Modra.  Kiepcrt 
in  hie  latest  map  follows  Texier. 

19.  Gallos,  which  appears  as  a  bishopric,  united  with  the  other  places, 
Kadosia  and  Lophoi,  must  probably  be  placed  on  the  Gallos,  if  there  is 
an  arm  of  that  river  which  rises  far  away  to  the  west.  Gallos-Kadosia 
was  in  Bithynia  Prima,  subject  to  Nikomedeia,  while  Modra  was  in 
Bithynia  Socunda,  under  Nikaia,  which  included  the  whole  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province  from  Aine  Gol  and  the  Nicene  lake. 
Gallos-Kadosia  is  to  be  looked  for  north-west  of  Aine  Gol,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  passes  between  Kadosia  and 
Aine  Gol. 

20.  The  operations  of  the  year  1113*  are  very  hard  to  understand, 
but,  after  fixing  the  site  of  Malagina,  it  becomes  possible  to  put  them 
more  precisely.  The  Turks  who  were  ravaging  Mysia  divided  at 
Kyzikos.  One  division  under  Mahumet  retired  through  Lentiana  and 
Poimanenon  (ManiyasJ,  and  thence  doubtless  along  the  Rhyndakos 
towards  Kotiaion  and  Dorylaion,  the  latter  of  which  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  nomadic  Turkish  tribes,  f  The  emperor  sent  orders  to 
Kamytzos  to  march  against  the  Turks.  He  must  have  gone  through 
Prousa  and  round  the  north  side  of  Mount  Olympos  (Keshish  Dagh) 
till  he  reached  Aorata,  obviously  in  the  Rhyndakos  valley  at  a  point 
near  Poimanenon.  Here  he  attacked  the  Turks  suddenly,  dispersed 
them,  and  recaptured  all  their  booty,  but,  instead  of  retiring  on  Poi- 
manenon, he  lingered  at  Aorata,  and  the  Turks,  rallying  in  a  plain 
beneath  Aorata,  surprised  him  in  turn,  defeated  his  army,  and  captured 
himself  with  all  the  spoil.  In  the  meantime  the  emperor  had  crossed 
the  ferry  from  Constantinople  to  Damalis,  and  marched  in  three  days  to 
Aigialoi,}  at  tho  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Astakos 
or  Nikomedeia,  whence  he  crossed  tho  ferry  to  Kibotos  on  the  south 
side  of  tho  gulf,  and  then  again  took  tho  land-road  to  Nikaia.  When 
he  learned  in  Nikaia  of  the  ill  success  of  Kamytzes,  he  advanced  by  a 
different  road  to  intercept  the  Turks.  He  went  by  way  of  Malagina 
and  Basilika.  Basilika  is  described  as  a  narrow  and  difficult  glen  on 
tho  (south-eastern)  skirts  of  Olympos:  it  is  probably  to  be  sought 
somewhere  about  Inn  Ongu  in  crossing  the  watershed.  §    He  then 

*  Anna  Comnena,  vol.  II.,  p.  279  ff. 

t  This  is  meutioned  in  tho  survey  of  tho  history  of  Dorylaion,  given  by  Nicetas  and 
Cinnamua,  when  Manuel  set  about  refounding  the  city. 

X  The  hurry  which  Anna  mentions  does  not  correspond  well  with  the  three  clays 
between  Damalis  and  Aigiuloi  (Aluiius,  however,  was  unwell),  for  Leake  only  gives 
12  hours,  36  miles,  from  Scutari  to  Mahnim,  which  rauat  correspond  to  Aigialoi.  One 
might  feel  tempted  to  identify  Kibotos  with  the  modern  Ghevse,  the  ancient  Kibyzn  <>r 
A<ur/0v{a,  bnt  Dakibyza  was  on  the  north  side,  9  miles  west  of  the  ferry,  whereas  sevt  r.tl 
passages  in  Anna  show  clearly  that  Kibotos  was  on  the  south  side  (not  far  fr  >m 
llelcnopolis-Drepanoti). 

§  See  Addenda  to  p.  236. 
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descended  to  Alethina,  which  must  be  between  Kotiaion  and  Dorylaion. 
Meantime  Mahuraet  had  already  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorylaion, 
but  Alexius,  ignorant  of  this,  advanced  on  Akrokos,  iu  the  direction  of 
Kotiaion.  He  came  upon  the  other  division  of  the  Turkish-army,  which 
had  advanced  from  Kyzikos  over  the  river  Barenos  or  Granikos,  by 
Parion,  Abydos,  Adramyttion,  and  returned  by  the  Kaikos  valley  through 
Khliara  (which  was  east  of  Pergamos)  and  Germe  (called  by  Anna, 
Kanne).  Its  further  march  must  have  led  by  Synaos  (now  Simav), 
Aizanoi,  and  Kotiaion,  until  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Alexius. 
During  the  battle  the  Byzantine  rear-gnard  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
Mahumet,  who,  learning  of  the  emperor's  arrival,  had  collected  a  force 
of  the  nomad  Turkmons  round  Dorylaion,  and  followed  in  pursuit  of 
the  Byzantine  army.  Alexius  was  thus  caught  between  two  forces,  but 
still  he  gained  the  victory  after  suffering  considerable  loss.  He  then 
retired  to  Constantinople.*  The  description  of  this  route,  when  coin- 
pared  with  Edrisi'B  account  of  the  road  Amorion-Kotiaion-Chalcedon 
(H  25),  shows  that  Alexius  followed  the  road  by  Bilejik  (Mulawwen)  to 
Kotiaion. 

21.  The  route  between  Malagina  and  Dorylaion  is  nowhere  described 
carefully,  but  I  find  a  probable  reference  to  it  in  a  passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  pp.  312—315. 

The  Castle  of  Saint  Goorge  was  noar  the  Ascanian  lake,  west 
or  north-west  of  Nikaia.  The  Turks  penetrated  to  it  in  the 
year  1116,  while  Alexius  was  at  Aer  (Eribolos,  ten  miles  south 
of  Nikomedeia).  He  at  once  advanced  to  Nikaia  and  the  castle  of 
Saint  George,  and  even  to  Sugut,t  which  lies  south  of  Malagina  on  the 
road  to  Dorylaion.  The  regular  modern  road  to  Dorylaion  passes 
through  Sugut,  though  there  is  another  way  through  Bilejik,  and  this 
passage  of  Anna  makes  it  probable  that  the  ancient  road  took  the  same 
course. 

The  Castle  of  Saint  George  was  on  the  lake  of  Nikaia,  a  littlo  to  tho 
west  or  north-west  of  the  city.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Castle 
of  Saint  Gregory  on  the  Bouth  side  of  the  gulf  of  Astakos  or  Nikomedeia 
(Pachym.,  II.,  101),  though  the  Bonn  translation  of  Anna  always  renders 
Gregory  instead  of  George. 

22.  Ju8tinianopolis-Mela  is  several  times  at  the  Council  of  680  a.d. 
called  Nova  Justinianopolis  Gordi,  which  probably  moans  of  tho  country 

*  Anna's  reference  to  Philadelpheia  shows  her  vague  idea  of  tho  situation. 

t  KcufKfiroAiV  rtva  leeyovldovt  iyx<*pio>s  Ka\oufAtvi)v.  The  fact  that  the  Turkish  name 
Sugut,  "  willow,"  was  already  so  attached  to  thin  place  that  Anna  uses  it  and  calls  it  the 
native  name,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  Seljuk  power  along  the  Dorylaion 
route.  The  Kotiaion  route  was  not  so  completely  in  their  hands  during  this  or  the 
following  reign.  Sugut  soon  after  became  famous  as  tho  original  home  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Am  a  Minor :  "Eoti  Soyovrt)  rapa  Mvaiay  kw^tj  dCtu  KaKovpivr)  tbSaiftttv  xal 
Ttorafibs  Tap  atTp  ovrtt  KoXovptvos . . .  .koAoTto  8'  tw  aSnf  'iWai  Ktipii).  It  is  about  250 
stadia  from  the  Euxine,  according  to  Laon.  Chalcoc,  p.  13. 
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Gordos.  I  havo  elsewhere*  connected  this  with  the  names  of  the 
bishoprics  Gordoserboi  in  Bithynia,  subject  to  Nikaia,  and  Gordorounia, 
or  Gordorinia,  in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  and  with  Gordou  Kome,  the  old 
name  of  Juliopolis,  in  Galatia  ;  and  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  along  the  Sangarius  (especially  the  left  bank)  from  Leukai 
upwards  for  a  great  distance,  was  called  Gordos. 

23.  The  river  Melas,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pachymeres  as  a 
branch  of  the  Saugarios  near  the  bridge  built  by  Justinian  over 
tho  Saugarios,  can  hardly  be  connected  with  Mola-Malagina.  No  such 
river  is  indicated  in  the  maps,  though  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Pachymeres  (II.,  p.  331). 

24.  Atzoula  is  an  unknown  place  on  the  unexplored  course  of  the 
Sangarios  south  of  Nikaia.  Botoniates,  in  1078,  wished  to  go  from 
Kotiaion  to  Constantinople,  but  knew  that  the  Turks,  having  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  were  trying  to  intercept  him. 
He  had  only  a  small  company  with  him,  and  thoy  avoided  the  direct 
roads  and  went  by  by-paths.  Thus  they  reached  safely  Atzoula  on 
the  Sangarios,  which  is  said  to  have  been  200  miles  from  Nikaia :  the 
distance  is  such  an  absurd  exaggeration  as  to  suggest  the  correction 
cucoo-i  for  Sio/co<na.t  Atzoula  is  probably  tho  samo  place  that  is  called 
Azalas  by  Anna,  II.,  79,  and  Nic.  Bryenn.,  34 ;  Azalas  seems  to  be  on 
tho  hills  that  lie  between  Nikaia  and  the  Gallos.  Anna  gave  the 
distances  from  Nikaia  in  stadia,  but  the  number  is  lost.  There  was  a 
monastery  Alypos  on  the  south  side  of  Azalas. 

25.  It  may  be  laid  down  beforehand  that  all  the  aTrA^a  must  have 
afforded  suitable  camping-ground  for  great  armies,  where  water  and 
food  for  men  and  horses  were  easily  procured,  and  that  all  must  have 
been  natural  centres,  easy  of  access  from  the  districts  whoso  troops  con- 
centrated there  ;  in  short,  each  utt\.t]ktov  is  likely  to  have  been  a  natural 
road  centre.  We  cannot,  however,  bo  certain  that  each  dirXrjKTov  was 
actually  on  the  road,  for  a  place  at  some  distance  from  the  road  might  bo 
a  more  suitable  standing-camp  for  an  army. 

Molagena  might  fairly  bo  supposed  to  be  a  gathering-place  for  part 
of  the  Opsikian  Theme,  as  it  certainly  was  later  in  the  time  of  Manuel. 
But  as  Dorylaion  was  in  the  Opsikian  Theme,  I  have  mado  the  troops 
concentrate  there.  The  division  between  the  Themes  is  very  confused 
and  difficult  in  this  part  of  Bithynia.  According  to  Constantino  the  lino 
of  division  between  tho  Optimate  and  Opsikian  Themes  began  on  tho 
coafet  between  Helenopolis  and  Pylai,  and  passed  between  Nikomedeia 
and  Nikaia.    South  of  Nikaia  the  Opsikian  touches  the  Buccellarioto 

*  4  Cities  aud  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,'  part  11.,  §  lxxxiii.  Tho  situations  mentioned 
there  must  he  slightly  modified,  since  I  have  now  heen  forced  to  place  Justinianopolia- 
Mela  further  north  than  I  did  in  that  paper. 

f  Niceph.  Bryenn.,  p.  119.  Astytzion  on  the  Scamander  (i.e.  "townlef  i,  where 
Theodore  Lascaria  kept  his  treasure,  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  Atzoula  (Pachynu-r.,  I., 
68/ 
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Theme,  which  extended  as  far  west  as  Modrene.  If  Modrene  was  in 
the  Buccellariote  Theme,  the  line  of  division  must  have  passed  l>etween 
Nikaia  and  Lefke,  and  Melagena  would  be  in  the  Buccellariote  Theme. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  absurd  division  for  military  purposes,  that 
the  great  military  road  should  pass  through  first  the  Opt i mate  Theme  at 
Helenopolis,  then  the  Opsikian  Theme,  then  the  Buccellariote  Theme, 
and  then  again  the  Opsikian  Theme  at  Dorylaion.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  the  other  sense  of  Constantine's  words,*  that  Modrene  was  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Opsikian,  and  that  the  Buccellai  iote  begins  at  the 
east  side  of  Modrene,  i.e.  at  tho  river  Sangarios.  The  line  dividing  the 
Opsikian  and  Buccellariote  Themes  runs  from  the  Sangarios  about  the 
junction  of  the  Gallos  to  a  point  east  of  Midaion.  The  entire  military 
road  from  Pylai  to  Dorylaion  and  Midaion  then  lay  in  the  Opsikian 
Theme.  Thereafter  it  touched  the  Buccellariote  Theme  almost  at  its 
southern  frontier,  where  it  bordered  on  the  Anatolic  Theme  near 
Kaborkion. 

26.  The  Opsikian  Theme  included  probably  tho  entire  Troad,  it 
touched  the  Thrakesian  Theme  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eaikos  valley,  and 
iurthor  east  it  extended  southwards  to  includo  the  castle  of  Koula,  which 
is  several  times  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Eoula  was  the 
Turkish  name,  and  was  adopted  even  by  Byzantine  writers  after  it  had 
passed  into  Turkish  hands.  Pachymeres  (II.,  426,  ff.)  describes  how,  in 
1306,  Roger,  with  his  Catalans,  marched  by  Germe,  Khliara,  and  Aulax, 
to  Philadelphcia,  whence  he  made  an  excursion  to  Koula,  which  he  cap- 
tured, and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  castle  Phourni,  which 
he  captured  on  the  same  excursion,  is  probably  Magidion,  near  Saittai. 
But  the  Byzantino  name  fur  Koula  was  Opsikion,  as  wo  may  argne 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  included  in  one  bishopric  with  Maionia,  three 
hours  to  the  west  of  Koula.  Moreover,  Magidion  (beside  Saittai)  and 
Opsikion  are  mentioned  as  irXayiw  iyKtlpcva  from  Khliara,  Pergamos,  and 
the  country  down  to  the  Cayster  valley  (Georg.  Acropol.,  p.  30). 

The  word  Koula  is  explained  by  Ducange  ('  Notae  in  Alexiad.,'  p.  621) 
as  a  term  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  acropoleis.  But  the  fact  that  the 
acropolis  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  was  called  Koula  by  Anna  (II., 
pp.  89,  90),  and  Kala  by  Scylitzes.t  shows  that  it  is  simply  the  Arabic 
Kale  or  Kala,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Turks  as  their  commonefet 
term  for  a  strong  place.  I  have  explained  the  term  fully,  because  Prof. 
H.  Kiopert  \  criticised  my  brief  statement  to  the  same  effect  ('  Cit.  and 
Bish.  of  Phryg.,'  part  II.,  §  cvn.),  and  considers  that  Koula  is  an  old 
Turkish  word,  meaning  **  city."    I  quite  grant  that  this  is  so,  but  it 

*  Of  the  Buccellariote  Theme,  t<m»  ipxh  imfumikuit  Moipriyrjs 

&px6n*rov. 

'Am»x*l**  *4py*y  KoAa  rotvof*  (Scylitz.  in  Niceph.  Phoc., 

quoted  by  Ducange  (I.  c). 

%  In  a  letter  which  he  kindly  Bent  me  on  the  Bubject. 
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means  really  "  fortified  city,"  and  is  taken  from  the  Arabic.  It  is  still 
used  in  Turkish  in  the  sense  of  a  single  house  standing  apart  among 
the  fields  away  from  a  town,  and  therefore  liko  a  castle.  The 
boundary  of  the  Opsikian  Theme,  passing  south  of  Koula,  ran  north-east 
to  Meroe  (now  called  Kumbet),  and  a  point  east  of  Midaion  on  the 
Tembris. 

27.  The  next  important  point  which  is  mentioned  on  the  road  "was 
the  famous  city  of  Dorylaion,  an  air\r)Krov,  where  the  troops  of  the  Thra- 
kesian  and  Opsikian  Themes  met  the  Emperor :  it  is  still  a  Turkish 
military  station. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scholarii,  the  guards  commanded  by  the  Domcs- 
ticua  Scholarum,  wero  stationed  in  Nikomedeia,  Kios,  Prousa,  Kyzikos, 
Kotiaion,  Dorylaion,  and  one  other  place,  until  the  time  of  Justinian, 
who  removed  them  from  the  first  six  stations,  and  placed  them  in  the 
cities  of  Thrace.*  But  though  the  Scholarii  were  removed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Dorylaion  still  continued  to  be  a  military  station.  In  the 
time  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  however,  the  Domosticus  Scho- 
larum seems  to  have  been  stationed  in  Anatolic  Phrygia,  as  he  meets  the 
Emperor  at  the  third  uirXtjicrov,  Kaborkion ;  moreover,  Joannes  Kurkuas, 
the  famous  general  who  reconquered  the  country  from  the  Halys  to  the 
Tigris,  was  Domesticus. 

Dorylaion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  oentury,f  along  with  the  line  of  the  military  road  to  a 
point  further  north  than  Sugut,  but  the  line  of  road  to  Kotiaion  by 
Malagena,  Basilika,  and  Alethina,  still  remained  in  Byzantine  possession, 
and  attained  great  importance  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexius  (1115),  John, 
and  Manuel  Comnenus.  At  last,  in  the  year  1175,  Manuel  made  a  great 
effort  to  break  the  Turkish  power,  and  reopened  two  of  the  old  military 
roads,  one  by  Soublaion  in  the  south  of  Phrygia,  the  other  by  Dory- 
laion. He  advanced  to  Dorylaion  by  the  ferry  Damalis,  collecting  his 
troops  at  Melangeia.  Cinnainus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
situation  of  Dorylaion,  its  former  importance  as  one  of  the  very  greatest 
cities  of  Asia,  the  delightful  climate  (which  is  even  yet  praised  in 
the  country),  the  fertile  soil,  the  river  full  of  fish.J  the  numerous  popu- 
lation, the  baths,  and  of  its  utter  destruction  by  the  Turks.  About 
2000  nomads  camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deserted  city.  Manuel 
did  not  rebuild  the  old  city,  but  selected  a  new  site  at  a  little  distance. 
The  site  which  he  chose  was  apparently  that  which  is  now  called  Kara- 
dja  Sheher,  a  deserted  fortress  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Eski  Sheher 
(Dorylaion).    It  is  a  fortress  of  the  later  Byzantine  style,  built  on  an 

*  Theophanes,  p.  236. 

f  Probably  in  tbe  year  1074,  as  already  stated. 

%  Fiab  swarm  in  the  Tembris,  but  I  was  disappointed  with  those  wbich  I  tried  to  eat : 
the  flesh  is  soft,  tastes  like  mud,  and  proved  uneatable  to  a  very  hungry  man.  I  found 
that  the  natives  also  considered  the  flsh  that  were  brought  me  hardly  fit  for  food. 
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almost  isolated  spur  of  the  plateau  that  borders  the  Tembris  valley  on 
the  south,  of  great  natural  strength,  but  difficult  to  supply  with  water. 
After  the  defeat  at  Myriokephalon,  in  the  following  year,  Manuel 
promised  to  destroy  the  new  city,  and,  though  he  broke  his  word,  he 
could  not  retain  his  hold  on  it,  and  it  went  to  decay. 

28.  The  imperial  estate,  called  Tembrion  in  the  Opsikian  Theme, 
whence  fishermen  wore  taken  to  accompany  the  Emperor's  expeditions, 
and  catch  fish  for  his  table,*  may  have  been  beside  Dorylaion  or  Midaion. 
The  river  Tembris  flows  past  both  cities.  It  is  called  Thybris  by  Cin- 
namus,  who  mentions  also  that  the  Bathys  (which  must  be  a  tributary 
of  the  Tembris)  flowed  past  Dorylaion. 

The  Byzantine  writers  give  interesting  accounts  of  the  Turkish 
nomads  who  inhabited  the  plain  of  Dorylaion  when  Manuel  reoccupied 
the  city.  Anna  Comnena  calls  them  Turkmens  (twk  Kara  t^v  'Ao-i'av 
obcoiWwy  ToipKofiavtov,  vol.  II.,  p.  284).  I  add  other  two  passages  :  oVoi 
TTo\v6pt{Xfxnv€<;  on-c?  ava&KpuKTi  iroas  tus  Act/nunViSa?  f  *tu  tovVwi'  lvtna  twv 
oikciW  T]6uiv  airavi(TTafi€voi  irayycvci  ra  'Vtafiamv  tT-tKrlatrw  opia.  (Nicct. 
C'hon.,  p.  156).  tot€  8i  Uipcrai  afufti  8to-^tAi'oi,5  irepl  ravrrjv  (the  plain  of 
Dorylaion)  ro/xaoVs     lOos  ivcqvow  (Cinnam.  295). 

20.  From  Dorylaion  the  road  perhaps  followed  the  line  of  the  old 
Roman  road  to  Pessinus  as  far  as  Trikomia-Troknada.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  Emperor  Basil  II.,  in  the  year  880,  when  returning  from  an 
expedition  into  Kominagene,  passed  through  Midaion.  Presumably  ho 
travelled  along  the  military  road.  Wore  it  not  for  this  passage,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  the  road  went  along  the  modern  track  direct  to 
Troknada  (Kaimaz)  ;  but  tho  terms  in  which  Midaion  is  mentioned  do 
not  permit  the  supposition  tbat  on  this  occasion  Basil  divergod  a  littlo 
from  the  direct  road  for  some  special  reason  in  order  to  visit  it.  When 
he  reached  Midaion  he  halted,  reviewed  his  troops,  distributed  rewards, 
and  dismissed  them  to  their  winter  quarters.^ 

SO.  Troknada  was  the  nearest  point  on  the  road  to  the  third 
aTrkrjKTov,  Kaborkion,  and  probably  the  troops  who  had  collected  at 
Kaborkion  joined  the  emperor  when  he  reached  Troknada.  The 
distance  is  about  twelve  or  fiftoen  miles.  Kaborkion,  a  bishopric  of 
Phrygia  Salutaris  in  the  latest  class  of  Notitias,  was  probably  in  the 
Anatolic  Theme.  It  was  the  place  where  tho  troops  of  the  Anatolic 
and  Seleukeian  Themes  collected,  together  with  those  commanded  by 
the  Domesticus  Scholarum.    Its  situation  at  the  great  fountains  of  tho 

*  See  last  note,  p.  212.  The  estate  is  expressly  mentioned  as  toD  x»^of  to?  T^/fy"? 
(Const.  Porph.,  I.,  p.  488).  Bat,  since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  observed  that 
this  place  (which  is  called  Tembrion,  Tymbrion,  or  Tembrieion  by  Stephanus)  is  the 
imperial  estate  called  Eudokias  by  Hicrocles,  see  E.  §  27. 

f  This  expression  adds  probability  to  the  identification  given  below  (sec  Galuiin, 
Bantabaris)  of  Edrisi's  Libadhiu  on  a  navigable  stream  with  Dorylaion. 

|  Cedren.,  II.,  p.  216;  Theophan.  Con  tin.,  p.  283.  Krasos  was  also  on  the  Military 
Road  (see  p.  435),  which  probably  then  went  to  Juaiinianopolis. 
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Sangarios  hag  been  described,  CB,  §  lxxiv.  The  splendid  water-supply 
in  a  thirsty  land,  and  the  fine  fertile  plain  around  made  it  an  excellent 
camping-ground  for  an  army.  It  is  still  a  good  horse-breeding  centre, 
an  imperial  estate,  and  a  military  station. 

31.  The  road  went  on  to  a  very  strong  and  important  fortress, 
Justinianopolis  Palia,  situated  at  Sivri  Hisar,  whoso  lofty  twin  peaks 
afford  an  impregnable  citadel.  Dr.  Mordtmann  was  first  led  by  the 
name  to  suggest  this  situation  :  the  course  of  the  road  proves  his  acute 
suggestion  to  be  correct.  Its  strength  as  a  fortress,  and  its  situation  on 
the  road  soon  made  it  the  chief  city  of  Galatia  Salutaris.  It  became 
first  a  bishopric,  and  afterwards  the  actual  metropolis  and  the  residence 
of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  though  he  still  retained  the  title  'bishop  of 
Pessinus.'  It  still  retains  its  rank  as  chief  city  of  a  Sanjak,  and  is  an 
important  centre  of  roads  and  commerce  (see  Galatia  Salutaris). 

32.  The  course  of  the  road  across  Galatia  is  very  uncertain.  The 
rarity  of  references  to  Ankyra  in  the  military  history  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  lies  to  the  north  of  the  direct 
route  and  that  the  road  Sivri-Hisar-Ankyra  is  waterless  except  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Sangarios,  suggests  that  the  military  road  passed  to  the 
south  of  Ankyra.  In  that  case  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  went  by 
Beinam  (Gorbeous),  where  it  joined  the  now  road  from  Ankyra  to 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos  and  Ca»sareia,  still  one  of  the  most  important 
routes  in  Anatolia.  This  road  went  nearly  straight  east  to  the  Halys, 
which  it  crossed  at  the  bridgo  now  called  Tcheshnir  Kcupreu,  and 
besides  which  was  probably  situated  the  fortress  Saniana,  the  military 
centre  of  the  Turma  Saniana.  The  route  from  Sivri  Hisar  to  Gorbeous 
(Beinam)  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 

33.  The  bridge  Zompos  or  Zompi  spanned  the  Sangarios  at  tlie  point 
where  the  road  crossed  the  river.  This  point  must  have  been  suuth  of 
the  modern  Kawunji  Keuprcu  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ilidja  Su,  if 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  road  is  correct. 
Widely  different  views,  varying  from  near  the  source  of  the  Sangarios 
(Texier)  to  near  its  mouth  (Ritter),  have  been  expressed  about  the 
situation  of  this  bridge,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  Byzantine 
military  history  owing  to  its  situation  on  the  military  road.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  examine  tho  question  of  the 
Byzantine  bridges  over  the  Sangarios,  Pontogephyra,  Zompi,  and  perhaps 
Tantaendia.  The  first  of  these  was  built  by  Justinian,  a.d.  5oO,  to 
replace  a  bridge  of  boats  (which  was  frequently  destroyed  by  floods)  on 
the  important  roads  from  Nikoraedeia  to  AnkyTa  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
north  provinces.  This  bridge  is  described  by  Procopius  (de  Aedif.,  V.,  2) 
as  still  building  while  ho  was  writing  his  book.  Justinian  diverted  tho 
course  of  the  river  to  build  it.  The  fame  of  this  bridge  grew  as  time 
passed,  and  it  still  stands,  a  really  great  work,  described  by  Texier  as 
429  metres  long  and  composed  of  eight  arches.    Pachymeres  (II.,  330) 
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mentions  its  true  name  Pontogephyra,  and  says  that  it  no  longer 
spanned  the  Sangarios  but  a  smaller  stream  called  Melas,  as  the  Sangarios 
had  changed  its  course.  The  Sakaria  still  flows  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  bridge.  The  name  Pontogephyra,  apparently  a  hybrid,  Greek  and 
Latin  combined,  was  corrupted  to  Pentegephyra,  and  explained  as  bridge 
of  five  arches,  though  according  to  Texier  it  is  of  eight  arches.*  This 
error  occurs  in  Cedreuus  (L,  678),  and  Theophanes  (p.  234).  Agathias 
composed  an  epigram  on  the  bridge,  which  is  quoted  by  Zonaras 
(III.,  p.  53)  and  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Them.,  p,  27).  The 
latter,  misunderstanding  his  authority,  says  the  epigram  was  engraved 
on  a  stone  in  the  bridge,  and  the  misstatement  has  often  been  repeated. 

34.  Bitter,  in  his  4  Erdkunde  von  Asien,'  vol.  XX.,  p.  558,  identifies 
this  bridge  of  Justinian  with  the  bridge  Zompi,  but  this  is  a  quite  mis- 
taken view.|  The  situation  of  Zompi  is  defined  with  sufficient  clearness 
by  the  many  references  that  occur  to  it.  At  first  sight  something  is  to  be 
said  for  Texier's  view}  that  the  bridge  of  Zompi  is  Tchandir  Keupreu,  a 
few  hours  below  the  great  springs  at  Tchifteler  in  which  the  Sangarios 
rises.  Anna  Comnena  refers  to  it  as  lying  east  of  Santabaris  (Bardakchi) 
and  Amorion,  and  Nicephorus  Bryennius  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  sources 
of  tho  Sangarios.  Texier  declares  it  to  be  a  stone  bridge  of  Byzantine 
work,  and  the  case  seems  very  oomplete  in  his  favour.  In  1883  I  made 
a  long  detour  in  order  to  see  the  bridge  ;  and  in  1886  I  again  crossed  it. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  Turkish  bridge,  built  to  carry  tho  important 
route  from  Sivri  Hisar  to  Azizie  (the  earlier  Turkish  Jirgin)  and  Afioni 
Kara  Hisar.  A  road  to  the  east  from  Dorylaion  could  not  possibly  go 
l>y  Tchandir  Keupreu,  and,  if  it  be  Zompi,  then  the  military  road  must 
havo  crossed  the  Sangarios  by  a  different  bridge.  Bat  a  passage  m 
Michael  Attaliota  (p.  184)  forces  us  to  look  elsewhere  for  Zompi.  In 
the  year  1073  the  Caesar  John  marched  (evidently  along  the  military 
road)  from  Dorylaion  to  the  east,  and  crossed  the  bridge  called  Zompos, 
which  spans  the  Sangarios,  and  connects  the  Anatolic  and  Cappadocic 
Themes.  Now,  I  have  stated  above  that  the  military  road  did  not  even 
touch  Tchifteler  (Kaborkion),  whore  are  the  fountains  of  the  Sangarios, 
but  keeps  away  to  the  north  of  it  without  touching  tho  Sangarios.  But, 
even  supposing  that  it  did  make  the  detour  to  Tchifteler,  it  would  never 
make  a  further  dotour  down  the  right  bank  in  order  to  need  a  bridge  to 
cross  by  somo  12  miles  down.  It  would  go  straight  across  from 
Tchifteler  to  Sivri  Hisar  ( Justinianopolis).  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Cappadocic  Thome  extended  to  the  sources  of  the 
Sangarios  at  this  time.  It  might,  of  course,  be  argued  from  Constantino's 

*  I  am  assuming  Texier's  account  to  be  correct  But  possibly  be  is  wrong,  and  the 
bridge  baa  fire  arches.  Iu  that  case  Pontogephyra  would  be  correct,  and  Pontogephyra 
tUe  corruption. 

f  There  seems  to  be  here  some  strange  misconception  of  the  great  geographer,  as  in 
tho  same  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  plains  of  Dorylaion  ou  the  east  of  the  Sangarios. 
I  Texier, 4  Asid  Mineure,'  p.  891. 
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description  of  the  Cappadocio  Theme  that  it  could  not  have 
reached  to  any  part  of  the  Sangarios,  but  wa9  confined  to  tho  east  side 
of  the  Halys;  but  his  description  applies  to  the  older  form  of  the 
Theme,  and  about  690  the  Cappadocic  Theme  was  actually  extended 
as  far  west  as  the  mountains  east  of  Sivri  Hisar  (Gunusu  Dagh,  the 
ancient  Dindymos  ?). 

35.  It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  limits  at  different 
periods  of  the  Cappadocic  Theme.  Constantino  identifies  the  Cap- 
padocic Theme,  which  was  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great 
Arineniac,  Theme,  with  the  old  province  Cappadocia  Secunda ;  but  this 
is  a  mere  slip,  for  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  account  he  defines  it  clearly 
as  adjoining  Lykaonia  on  the  one  side  and  reaching  to  Caesareia  on  tho 
other,  and  in  another  direction  bordering  on  the  Buccellariote  Theme  on 
one  side  and  reaching  to  Loulon  and  even  up  to  Podandos  on  the  other 
side  ('  do  Them.,'  p.  19).  But  his  description  of  the  Buccellariote  Theme 
shows  that  it  extended  to  the  Halys,  and  that  it  was  divided  from  the 
Cappadocic  Themo  by  tho  Halys.  A  passage,  however,  in  his  treatise 
4  de  Administrando  Imperio '  (p.  225)  shows  clearly  that,  though  originally 
tho  Buccellariote  Themo  did  extend  along  the  Halys  as  far  south  as 
the  frontier  of  the  old  Cappadocian  province  near  Parnassos,  yet  a  modi- 
fication took  place  subsequently.  About  the  year  890  four  military 
districts  of  tho  Buccellariote  Theme,  Bareta,  Balbadon,  Aspona,  and 
Akarkous,  together  with  three  of  the  Anatolic  Theme,  Eudokias,  Saint 
Agape tos,  and  Aphrazeia,  were  transfer ied  to  the  Cappadocian  Theme. 
These  seven  districts  comprise  all  the  southern  part  of  Galatia,  from 
Aspona,  near  the  Halys,  to  the  Sangarios  and  even  to  Eudokias,  and  are 
called  the  Turma  Kommata.|  Tho  bridge  Zompi  crosses  from  Eudokias 
to  Saint  Agapetos  or  Myrika,  and  apparently  either  a  third  change  niust 
have  occurred  and  Eudokias  been  again  attached  to  the  Anatolic  Theme, 
or  else  Michael  refers  to  tho  fact  that  tho  Anatolic  Theme  included  all 
the  country  south  of  tho  Sangarios,  and  imiht  have  come  close  up  to 
Zompi. 

36.  Of  these  seven  bandai  or  topoteresiai,  Eudokias,  Saint  Agapetos, 
Aphrazeia,  and  Aspona,  have  (H,  5-12)  been  placed  approximately  or 
exactly.  The  precise  sites  of  Bareta,  Balbadon,  and  Akarkous,  can 
hardly  be  fixed,  but  Akarkous  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  Akarbous, 
and  is  a  variant  of  Gorbeous4  Bareta  and  Balbadon  would  then 
comprise  the  central  parts  of  the  Haimano  (Bareta  on  tho  north, 

*  tV  r&v  ' hvoerokiK&v  koL  KamaSoKuw  l*i(tvyvvti  iwapx^""  (Mich.  Attal.,  p.  184). 
t  Kommata  is  possibly  the  Latin  comata. 

X  Gorbeous,  Akarbous,  compare  Loulon,  Halala,  which  have  been  identified  in  an- 
other part  of  this  book.  K  for  B  is  a  common  error ;  compare  Ikria  for  Ibria  in  Not.  I., 
VIII.,  IX.  I  misinterpreted  Ikria  in  my  4  Citiea  and  Bishoprics  of  Fhrygia,'  part  I.,  but 
put^it  correctly  in  the  Table,  part  II.  Since  then,  I  find  my  correction  confirmed  by  the 
Bodleian  manuscript,  Baroc.  185,  foi.  1G,  which  reads  tvplwr,  and  which  invariably 
writes  w  for  /?, 
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Balbadon  on  the  south),  and  Akarbous  and  Aspona  similarly  the  eastern 
Haimane  np  to  the  Halys.  Akarbous  would  be  a  fort  commanding  the 
military  road,  and  similarly  we  may  look  for  Bareta  or  Balbadon  on  or 
near  the  military  road  at  a  point  south  of  Ankyra,  and  near  the  road 
from  Ankyra  to  Perta  and  Archelais  Colonia. 

A  comparison  of  the  account  given  (K  15)  of  the  Kharsian  Theme 
shows  that  this  later  Cappadocic  Theme  must  have  been  practically 
confined  to  these  seven  bandai.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Buccellariote  Theme,  which  is  mentioned  a.d.  1035  by  Codrenus,  II., 
p.  514,  and  Glycas,  p.  588,  as  still  in  existence,  on  the  east  by  the 
ITalys  and  the  Kharsian  Theme,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Anatolio 
Theme.  Its  importance,  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  lay  in  its  being  on 
the  line  of  the  great  road. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  expression  of  Michael  Attaliota  about 
Zompi  connecting  the  Anatolic  and  Cappadocic  Themes  suggests  that 
the  river  separated  the  two  Themes,  and  a  great  river  is  certainly  the 
natural  boundary  between  two  military  districts,  just  as  the  Halys  was 
on  the  east.  But  on  the  other  hand  Eudokias  seems  necessarily  placed 
at  Yiirme,  and  the  baths  of  Saint  Agapetos  equally  necessarily  at  the 
Hamam  near  Kadi  Keui.  Eudokias  borders  on  Germa,  and  even  if  we 
could  place  Eudokias  east  of  the  Sangarios,  separated  by  that  river 
from  Germa,*  it  would  then  bo  almost  necessary  to  place  Saint  Agapetos 
at  Yiirme,  and  the  difficulty  would  Btill  remain. 

In  1068  Romanus  Diogenes,  marohing  to  the  east  by  the  usual  road 
via  Helenopolis,  crossed  the  Sangarios  by  the  bridge  Zompos,  and 
afterwards  the  Halys.  f  This  passage  also  proves  that  Zompi  was  on 
the  military  road. 

37.  Another  bridge  called  Tantaeudia,  evidently  over  the  Sangarios, 
or  perhaps  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Tembris  or  the  Siberis,  is  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Theodoras  Sykeota.J  It  lay  between  Colonia  Germa  and 
Sykea,  and  must  be  either  over  the  middle  course  of  the  Sangarios, 
south  of  Sykea  and  Lagania,  or  over  the  Tembris  near  Germa.  It  is 
just  possible  that  it  is  identical  with  the  bridge  over  the  Siberis  built 
by  Justinian  (Frocop.,  '  JEdif.,'  V.  6). 

38.  To  cross  Galatia  with  a  large  army  from  east  to  west,  there  are  only 
two  roads  which  afford  a  water-supply.  One  of  these  would  keep  along 
the  Tembris  (Porsuk  Su),  cross  the  Sangarios,  and  ascend  the  Ankyra  river. 
The  military  road  appears  not  to  have  taken  this  course,  and  it  must  in 
all  probability  have  taken  the  other.    In  that  case,  from  Justinianopolis 

*  The  position  so  far  north  is,  however,  impossible,  for  the  seven  bandai  are  clearly  the 
southern  part  of  Galatia.  Tho  Anatolic  Theme,  to  judge  from  Constantine's  descrip- 
tion, could  never  have  included  Eudokias, unless  it  ^ as  pretty  far  south;  and  nothing  is 
left  for  the  Buccellariote,  if  tho  Anatolic  extended  to  the  river  of  Ankyra,  which  in 
that  case  would  be  the  northern  border  of  Eudokias. 

t  Scylitz.,  p.  C39,  and  Attal.,  p.  139. 

X  Act.  Sanct,  April  22nd,  p.  53. 

Q  2 
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it  went  to  Eudokias,  crossed  the  Sangarios  south  of  the  present 
Kawunji  Keupreu,  ascended  the  Ilija  Su,  which  flows  with  a  fine  stream 
throughout  the  summer  *  from  the  central  Haimane.  The  road  would 
pass  under  the  walls  of  Kizil  Hissar  Kale,  which  I  suppose  to  bo 
Aphrazeia,  and  which  overhangs  the  river.  It  would  then  cross  by 
Barcta  or  Balbadon  to  Gorbeous-Akarbous,  and  descend  a  stream  which 
flows  eastwards  towards  the  Ilalys. 

39.  The  Halys  must  have  been  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  Tcheshnir 
Keupreu  is  admirably  situated,  where  the  river  is  narrowed  to  enter  a 
gorge  in  the  mountains.  A  bridge  ovor  the  Halys  is  indeed  never 
mentioned  by  Byzantine  writers ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  the  case  that 
the  Turks  were  the  first  to  construct  a  bridge  there,  f 

In  A.D.  905,  Samonas,  the  Saracen  favourite  of  Leo  VI.,  on  pretence 
of  going  on  a  visit  to  his  own  monastery  Speira,  which  was  situated  in 
Damatry  beside  Constantinople,  fled  to  his  native  country,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  pursuit,  hamstrung  all  the  post-horses  as  he  passed.  lie  was, 
however,  refused  permission  to  cross  the  Halys,  and  was  in  consequence 
overtaken  by  bis  pursuers.  A  doubt  might  be  raised  whether  this 
refers  to  the  passage  of  the  Halys  at  Tcheshnir  Keupreu,  or  to  the 
other  crossing  between  Justinianopolis-Mokissos  (Kir  Sheher)  and 
Caesareia.  He  had  already  long  passed  Speira,  and  was  going  onwards 
towards  the  east,  when  he  was  arrested,  so  that  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
fleeing.  He  then  pretended  that  he  was  going  to  the  Timios  Stavros, 
the  Holy  Cross,  at  Sirichas  or  Sirachas.}  When  we  remember  that  one 
of  the  fortresses  in  southern  Galatia  which  we  have  (K  1 2-6)  seen  reason 
to  place  on  the  military  road,  was  called  Timios  Stavros,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Samonas  was  arrested  at  Tcheshnir  Keupreu,  and  then 
pretended  that  he  was  going  to  the  Holy  Cross  for  religious  purposes. 
The  incident  incidentally  confirms  in  a  general  way  the  situation  which 
has  been  assigned  to  Timios  Stavros. 

40.  Another  place  on  the  road  west  of  the  Halys  was  Ara.  In  a.d. 
906  Enstathius  Argyrus  was  banished  to  his  own  house  in  the  Kharsian 
Themo,  but  on  his  way  died  at  Ara,  and  was  buried  at  Bpynin,  a  high 
point  beside  Ara.§  His  sons,  however,  exhumed  the  body  and  carried 
it  to  the  family  monastery  of  S.  Elizabeth  in  the  Kharsian  Theme. 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  exact  position  of  Ara  and  Spynin. 

41.  There  must  certainly  have  been  a  fortress  near  the  bridge  to 
protect  the  crossing  of  the  Halys.    This  fortress,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove, 

In  the  first  place,  the  defending  fortress  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
*  I  have  gone  along  it  in  the  middle  of  September. 

t  The  present  bridge  may  be  only  a  repaired  Byzantine  bridge :  it  has  a  single 
pointed  arch. 

X  Sirichas  Leo  Orammat.,  p.  278;  Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  369;  Sirachaa,  Cedren.,  II., 
p.  264. 

§  is  rh  Iwvrlr  rod  "Apa  -iV  Koovtfv  (Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  874). 
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Halys,  for  Ronianus  Diogenes,  in  1063,  built  for  the  first  time  a  fort  on 
the  west  bank  at  the  crossing  (Attal.,  p.  146). 

In  the  second  place,  the  tbree  bandai  in  the  south  of  Galatia  beyond 
the  Halys,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Buocellariote  Theme,  but  in  890 
were  transferred  to  the  Kharsian  Theme,  were  united  in  the  Turma 
Saniana.  During  the  following  century  Constantino  mentions  tbat  the 
Buccellariote  Theme  extended  to  the  fortress  Saniana  The  fortress 
Saniana  is  also  mentioned  in  the  year  824  as  being  surrendered  by  the 
insurgent  chief  who  occupied  it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Buocellariote 
Theme  extended  to  the  Halys,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
limiting  town  was  on  the  Halys.  Moreovor,  the  principal  fortress  of  a 
Turma  may  very  suitably  be  placed  at  such  an  important  point  as  the 
crossing  of  the  Halys  and  a  triple  fork  of  the  military  road. 

Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  Strabo  (p.  562),  who  mentions 
Sanisene  apparently  as  a  frontier  district  on  the  south  of  Paphlagonia.* 
Just  as  we  find  the  two  forms  Pimolisa  and  Pimolia,  or  Kolose  and 
Koloe,  used  to  designate  the  same  town,  so  Sanisene  and  Saniana  are 
clearly  the  same  name.  Now  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  place  Saniana 
as  far  north  as  Strabo  implies  Sanisene  to  have  been ;  but  remembering 
how  vague  were  the  limits  of  countries  in  Strabo's  time.f  we  may, 
perhaps,  consider  that  Sanisene  was  partly  absorbed  in  Galatia,  and 
partly  left  in  Paphlagonia.  In  that  case  Sanisene  would  be  originally 
a  province  or  district  along  the  Halys  on  both  banks,  south  of  Pimolisene, 
extending  as  far  south  as  Tcheshnir  Keupreu,  near  which  stood  the 
Byzantine  fortress  Saniana.  Originally,  of  course,  Saniana  was  an 
adjectival  form,  but  it  has,  like  Malagina,  become  a  noun. 

42.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  bridge  of  the  Halys  would  be  a  conve- 
nient airXrjKTov  for  the  Buocellariote  troops.  Constantino,  however,  says 
that  the  Buccellariote  troops  always  met  at  Kolonia,  i.e.  Archelais.  It  is, 
however,  a  patent  absurdity  that  when  the  emperor  is  marching  to  the 
east,  the  Buocellariote  troops  should  concentrate  100  miles  south  of  the 
road,  and  60  miles  south  of  their  southern  frontier,  in  order  to  join  him 
conveniently.  Substitute  Saniana  for  Kolonia,  and  the  description  is 
clear  and  accurate.  Tbe  order  of  enumerating  the  uTrXrjKra  is  then 
natural.  Saniana  is  then  the  place  where  all  the  eastern  thomata  meet 
the  emperor  if  his  march  is  towards  Cilicia.  But  if  he  is  going  towards 
Kommagene  the  Buccellariote,  the  Paphlagonian,  and  the  Kharsian 
troops  meet  at  Saniana,  while  the  Cappadocian,  Armeniac,  and  Sebas- 
teian  $  meet  at  Caesareia. 

•  The  text  seems  not  aatiafactory.  Tbe  moaning  probably  is  tbat  aoutbern  Paph- 
lagonia (ruled  by  several  kingB)  was  divided  into  Timonitia  on  tbe  Bithynian  frontier, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Gezatorix  including  Marmolitis  and  Sanisene  and  Potamia :  omit 
ouo  not  (see  Addenda). 

t  He  quotes  tbe  proverbial  uncertainty,  '•  the  bounds  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia." 

%  One  necessary  transposition  is  here  mado  between  Paphlagonian  and  Cappadocian. 
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Yet  another  argument  might  be  brought  to  show  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  reading  Kolonia.  A  glance  of  the  map  will  show  that  if  Eolonia 
were  an  arrXrjKTov,  it  would  in  every  case  bo  by  far  the  most  convenient 
for  the  Seleukeian,  and  sometimes  for  the  Anatolic  troops,  yet  these 
troops  go  to  Kaborkion :  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  an-Aqicra  have  been 
corrected,  Kaborkion  is  the  proper  dTrAijKTov  for  them. 

43.  At  Saniana  the  military  road  forked,  and  one  branch  went  straight 
east,  probably  through  Myriokephaloi,  Tiraios  Stavros,*  Basilika 
Therma,  Siboron,  Ilypsela,  Agrane  or  Agriane,  Sialos,  Bathys  Rhyax, 
and  Sebasteia  towards  Armenia.  This  part  of  the  road  will  be  dis- 
cussed below.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  Justinian  fortified  several 
points  on  the  road  in  Armenia,  Satala,  Koloneia,  and  Theodosiopolis,  and 
built  the  walls  of  Sebasteia  (Procop.,  Aedif.,  III.). 

44.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  last  airXrjKTov  is  Dazimon,  but  that 
the  troops  who  must  have  assembled  there  are  said  to  meet  the  emperor, 
not  at  Dazimon,  but  at  Bathys  Rhyax.  The  situation  of  these  two 
places,  as  fixed  L  20,  explains  this  peculiar  language.  Dazimon  is  the 
splendid  plain  called  the  Kaz  Ova,  west  of  Tokat.  The  Armeniac  troops 
collected  here,  and  when  the  emperor  was  approaching,  they  came  to 
meet  him  at  Bathys  Rhyax,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  convenient  placo 
for  going  off  the  road  into  the  Armeniac  Theme.f  Bathys  Rhyax  has 
been  placed  at  Sialos  or  Siara,  now  Yeni  Khan,  where  the  roads  from 
Tokat  and  from  the  west  meet  before  they  go  on  to  Sebasteia.  Thirty 
miles  beyond  Bathys  Rhyax,  and  therefore  near  Sebasteia,  was  a  hill 
by  the  road  called  KojvaravrCvov  BowoVJ    (See  p.  267.) 

45.  The  other  branch  of  the  road,  going  south-east  from  Saniana, 
passed  through  Justinianopolis-Mokissos,  now  Kir  Shober,  which,  from 
its  refoundation  by  Justinian,  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  eastern  Anatolia.  I  have  described,  in 
discussing  the  roads  east  of  Ankyra,  the  alteration  that  occurred  in  tho 
roads  across  north-western  Cappadocia  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  Justin ianopol is  to  importance. 

46.  At  Justinianopolis  the  road  again  forked,  one  branch  went  south  by 
Zoropassos  (Yarapson  §),  Soanda  (near  Nev  Sheher),  through  the  Turma 
Kases  or  Kasin  in  the  plain  of  Venasa  (about  the  modern  Melegob  and 
Haspa  Keui),  to  Tyana  and  the  Cilician  Gates.  During  tho  centuries  of 
Saracen  warfare,  the  country  between  the  Gates  and  the  Halys  was 

*  Such  names  as  [n]A.c£rm>s  for  Troknades,  S.  Agapctos  for  Myrika,  &c.,  show  tho 
influence  of  religion  on  nomenclature  in  Byzantino  time.  Another  fort,  called 
Myriokephalon,  stood  on  the  important  Kleisoura,  loadiDg  east  from  Soublaion. 

t  Compare  Geneeiua,  pp.  122-4,  which  is  quoted  in  fixing  the  position  of  Agrane  and 
Bathys  Rhyax. 

t  Genes.,  p.  124. 

§  The  name  is  always  given  in  the  maps,  Arebsun;  bat  the  spelling  Yarapson 
corresponds  far  more  closely  to  the  local  pronunciation.  Tho  initial  y  is  always 
avdtble. 
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almost  continually  infested  by  Saracen  bands.  Hence  on  such  an 
expedition  the  whole  Byzantine  array  was  collected  by  tho  time  the 
emperor  reached  Saniana.  It  would  have  exposed  the  army  to  be  cut 
off  in  detachments  if  it  had  concentrated  further  south. 

It  is  possible  that  tho  old  pilgrim's  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Halys  may  appear  to  sorao  readers  to  bo  a  preferable  route.  In  that 
case  the  fork  would  occur  at  Akarbous,  and  an  expedition  against  Cilicia 
would  pass  through  tho  fortress  Aspona  (also  a  bishopric),  would  touch 
tho  Halys  and  pass  through  Parnassos  and  Nyssa,  would  then  diverge 
from  the  Halys  and  join  the  other  route  at  Soanda.  But  in  addition 
to  tho  arguments  which  have  alroady  led  us  to  tho  view  given  above, 
I  may  add  that  the  utter  desolation  of  this  routoand  the  almost  complete 
failure  of  Byzantino  ruins  on  it,  seem  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  one  of  tho  greatest  imperial  roads  throughout  the  Byzantino  period. 

47.  When  tho  emperor  was  marching  towards  Kommageno  or 
Meliteno,  it  was  most  convenient  that  tho  Armeniac,  Sebasteian,  and 
Cappadocian  troops  should  meet  in  Caesareia.  The  march  led  from 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos  south-east  to  tho  Halys,  which  it  crossed  by 
the  bridge  described  below  (L  2),  and  probably  then  passed  through 
Justinianopolis-Kamoulianai  to  Ca?sareia.  The  road  from  Cassareia, 
across  the  rivers  Karmalas  or  Onopnictes  (Zamanti  Su)  and  Saros  to 
Arabissos  (Yarpuz)  and  German iceia  (Marash),  has  been  described 
N  1 ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  hore  a  note  on  the  chief 
campaigns  against  tho  Arabs.  In  Section  B.  I  have  described  tho 
chief  passes  across  Taurus,  and  corresponding  to  these  Kleisourai  there 
are  in  the  Saracen  Wars  two  chief  lines  of  attack,  used  at  different 
periods.  Tho  Arab  armies  at  somo  periods  cross  by  the  Cilician 
Gates,  at  others  they  come  from  the  Anti-taurus  region.  In  tho 
former  case  the  operations  take  place  chiefly  on  the  road  by  Tyana, 
partly  also  on  tnat  which  leads  through  noraklea-Kybistra  and  Lyka- 
onia.  In  the  latter  case,  they  take  place  on  the  roads  that  lead  north 
and  west  from  the  river  Saros.  As  a  general  rule,  the  operations  of  tho 
period  beforo  840  aro  on  the  Cilician  route,  and  after  840,  under  Michael 
and  Basil,  they  aro  almost  always  on  tho  Kommagenian  route. 

H.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Galatia  Salutaris. 

This  provinoe  was  formed  between  386  and  395  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  (Malalas,  p.  348),*  by  taking  tho  south-western  part  of 
Galatia,  with  the  bishoprics  Genua,  Myrika,  Eudokias,  Pessinus  and 
Petinessoa  or  Pitnisos,  and  adding  to  them  a  part  of  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
containing  the  bishoprics  Amorion,  Orkistos,  Klaneos  and  Troknades. 

*  88G  is  the  approximate  date  given  for  Polemius  Silviue,  who  mentions  only  ono 
province,  Galatia:  412-3  is  the  date  given  by  Seeck  to  the  •  Notitia  Dignitatum,'  which 
mentions  two  Galatias. 
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Peesinus  was  inado  the  metropolis  of  the  new  province.  The  name 
"Salutaris"  was  perhaps  due  to  the  hot  springs,  which  abound  in  western 
Galatia  and  eastern  Phrygia,  and  which  have  always  been  great 
medicinal  resorts.  See  p.  437.  A  comparative  list  of  the  bishoprics  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  Table. 

1  and  2.  Pessinus  and  Justinianopolis. — This  pair  of  cities  is  so 
closely  connected  that  they  must  bo  treated  together.  Sivri  Hissar,  the 
modern  capital,  has  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Peas  in  us,  and  is  in 
great  measure  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  GraQco-Homan  city.  A 
church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Peesinus,  and  a  church  of  the  Holy  Angels 
outside  the  walls,  to  which  the  bishop  George  went  forth,  are  men- 
tioned in  'Acta  S.  Theodori,'  April  22,  p.  52.  Two  inscriptions  of 
Pessinus,  still  unpublished,  mention  fine  garments  (two  fibulatoria,  two 
pairs  of  St/Ami),  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor  Trajan:  it  was 
doubtless  this  kind  of  cloth  that  is  mentioned  as  being  made  in  Galatia 
and  as  forming  an  important  article  of  trade,  in  the  Greek  geographical 
tract  published  by  Gothofredus  (Geneva,  1628,  p.  24),  and  dated  by  him 
a.d.  347-8.  The  pig  was  held  to  be  an  unclean  animal  at  Pessinus, 
according  to  Pausanias,  VII.,  17,  10. 

The  situation  of  Pessinus  has  long  been  known  at  Bala  Hissar, 
about  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sivri  Hissar.  Tezier  publishes  a  beautiful 
plan  of  the  ruins  of  Pessinus ;  but  his  plan  is  almost  a  pure  in- 
vention, and  has  only  the  very  faintest  resemblance  to  the  features  of 
the  place.  The  city  sank  into  decay  as  Justinianopolis  (Sivri  Hissar) 
rose  to  importance ;  but  it  has  always  been  inhabited,  and  the  present 
inhabitants  appear  to  me  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  population 
with  not  more  than  a  very  slight  admixture  of  Turkish  blood. 

Justinianopolis  was  refounded  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  Its  older 
name  seems  to  have  been  Palia  or  Spalia,*  but  the  spelling  varies  so 
much  that  the  correct  form  is  quite  uncertain.  As  Mordtmannf  first 
divined,  Justinianopolis  is  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Sivri  Hissar.  It 
was  evidently  built  as  one  of  the  chain  of  strong  places  on  the  Byzant- 
ine military  road,$  and  its  military  importance  soon  made  it  the  real 
centre  of  the  province.  In  Not  L,  dated  a.d.  883,  we  have  the  entry 
6  UurivowTtav  ijrot  'lowrrivavoviToktw;,  which  proves  that  it  had  definitely 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and  the  archbishop  of  Pessinus 
was  now  merged  in  the  metropolitan  of  Justinianopolis.  Yet,  in  all 
the  Notitiw,  even  in  Not.  I.,  which  alone  preserves  in  one  of  its  entries 
the  truth,  Justinianopolis  is  mentioned  as  separate  from  Pessinus  and 
ranking  last  among  the  bishoprics  subject  to  that  metropolis.  When 

•  It  is  possible  that  Sp&nia,  which  also  occurs,  is  the  best  form.    Sec  p.  168. 

♦  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  quoting  Dr.  Mordtmann,  who  did  much  good 
work,  with  few  positive  correct  identifications.  His  papers  are  buried  in  old  journals, 
especially  4  Muncheucr  Sitxungsber.'  and  1  Gel.  Anz*  iger.' 

%  Bee  G  SI. 
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founded  by  Justinian  it  was  made  a  bishopric,  and  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  existing  list  of  bishoprics ;  but  when  it  became  (probably  about 
700  a.d.)  the  real  centre  of  the  province,  the  Archbishop  of  Pessinus 
transferred  his  residence  to  the  fortress,  and,  while  continuing  to  bear 
the  title  6  Hco-o-tvowriW  rjroi  'Iov<rT^iavouiroA«o«),  became  practically  the 
archbishop  of  Justinianopolis.* 

Justinianopolis  is  wholly  ignored  in  the  Councils,  because  it  was 
not  founded  when  the  Councils  before  553  were  held ;  and  when  the 
later  Councils  were  held  the  metropolitan  of  Pessinus  is  identical  with 
the  bishop  (archbishop)  of  Justinianopolis.  Only  in  the  Counoil 
a.d.  553  he  might  havo  appeared,  but  of  the  whole  provinco  only 
PesainuB  and  Genua  were  represented  in  that  Council. 

3.  Germ  a,  a  colony  of  Augustus,  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Fida  Germa, 
is  often  called  Gcrmokoloneia  in  Byzantine  documents.  All  writers 
have  hitherto  accepted  Leake's  view  that  it  was  situated  at  Yurme,  and 
that 44  yurme  "  is  the  modern  pronunciation  of  44  germe."  I  havo  shown, 
J,  §  1,  that  tho  view  is  mistaken,  that  conclusive  epigraphio  evidence 
places  Germa  near  Masut  Eeui,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Tembris,  and 
that  the  road-system  of  Galatia  demands  this  situation.  Tho  deriva- 
tion of  Germe  from  the  Phrygian  correspondent  to  Greek  0e/>/ufe, 
Sanskrit  gharmas,  Latin  formtu,  is  probable;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  any  hot  springs  existed  nearer  than  Mousgon. 

Hierocles  has*  the  name  Tcp/aa,  which  he  gets  according  to  a  practice 
common  with  him  from  the  ecclesiastical  6  Ftp/uuv  (cVmtkottos).  The 
same  form  occurs  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  1  Acta  S.  Theodori '  and 
occasionally  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists. 

4.  Myriangeloi  was  a  name  given  to  Germa  in  Byzantino  times  :  its 
origin  is  obviously  from  the  chief  church,  which  must  have  been 
dedicated  to  tho  44  hosts  of  angels." 

Gerniia  of  Galatia  is  regularly  mentioned  as  an  archbishopric  in 
several  of  the  Notitiso  of  all  classes.f  Gcrmokoloneia  is  regularly 
mentioned  in  the  same  Notitise  as  a  bishopric  subject  to  Pessinus. 
We  might  believe  that  the  archbishopric  is  tho  same  place  as  tho 
bishopric,  which  had  been  left  uncorrected  in  its  old  place,  when  it 
was  elevated  to  be  an  archbishopric.  Such  examples  of  carelessness 
in  keeping  the  registers  are  common,  and  in  this  case  the  double 
name  facilitated  the  error.  But  the  remarks,  p.  322,  show  that  Germia 
the  archbishopric  is  perhaps  in  Bithynia. 

Two  monasteries  at  Germa  are  mentioned  at  the  second  Council  of 

*  I  have  shown  that  the  same  occurred  (1)  at  Perga  and  Attalia:  Bee  **  Antiq.  of  S. 
Phrygia,"  in  4  Amer.  Journ.of  Arch.'  1888,  $.v.  Perga;  (2)  at  Prymuessoe  and  Akroenos, 
"  CiL  and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,"  in  •  Journ.  of  Hell.  8tud  '  1887,  $.v.  Akroenos ;  (3)  at 
Koloesai  and  Chonai ;  and  at  numerous  other  places. 

t  Mpfua  ToWm,  Not.  I.,  II.,  VI.,  X. ;  Upfuu  ToAarlat  ir/xJnjj,  Not.  VIII.  j  Tipfua 
Ta\arias  Sturipaf,  Not.  VIL 
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Nicaea,  A.D.  787 :  Se/vyios  ^yov/xcvos  rwv  Tep/j.luv  and  'Iwavn^  irpc<r/?vrepos 
tov  'Aytov  2,*pyiov  twv  Tcpfuwv. 

5.  Eudoxias  is  a  name  givon  to  somo  town  or  village  of  Galatia  in 
honour  either  of  the  mother  or  of  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  II.  It 
belongs  to  a  large  group  of  city  names,  which  seem  all  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  Valens,  Theodosius  L,  and  Pulcheria  Augusta :  in  Phrygia 
Facatiana,  Yalentia,  Eudokias,  Theodosia,  and  Pulcherianopolis ;  in 
Pisidia,  Theudosiopolis  (Eudoxiopolis  in  Hierocles) ;  in  Asia,  several 
different  places  were  named  Theodosiopolis,  and  Arcadiopolis  occurs ; 
and  many  other  examples  might  be  collected. 

Eudoxias  and  Genua  were  conterminous  bishoprics,  as  is  shown 
by  a  passage  in  tho  life  of  S.  Theodorus  Sykeota.*  There  was  a 
feast  of  the  Virgin  in  Mtugi  oppido,  at  which  it  was  customary  for  the 
bishops  of  Genua  and  of  Eudoxias  to  be  present.  Musgum  was,  therefore, 
probably  a  village  on  the  frontier  of  Genua  and  Eudoxias,  and  the 
Christian  custom  perpetuated  an  old  religious  connection  of  both  cities 
with  some  holy  spot  between  them.  Such  a  connection  is  not  likely  to 
have  existed  between  cities  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sangarios,  and  no 
other  territory  in  Galatia  Salutaris,  conterminous  with  Genua,  remains, 
except  on  the  south  of  that  city  and  on  the  east  of  Pessinus. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  that  Eudoxias  was  situated  at 
Yiirme,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  Byzantine  bishopric, 
and  in  that  case 

6.  Mousgon  was  probably  situated  at  tho  fine  hot  springs  about 
six  miles  N.N.W.  of  Yiirme. 

7.  Synodion.  It  appears  that  the  bishopric  which  is  named  (in 
genitive  case)  SwfaoW,  SwoScW,  "SwoSiov  in  the  late  Notitiaa  III.  and  X., 
and  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  692,  must  be  identified  with 
Eudoxias ;  but  the  reason  of  the  name  is  quite  unknown,  uuless  it  be 
derived  from  this  great  gathering  at  the  hot  springs  >d  Musgi 
oppidum. 

8.  Gordion.  The  famous  city  Gordion  is  apparently  to  be  identified 
with  Eudoxias.  Manlius,  after  crossing  the  Sangarios  south  of  Pessinus, 
marched  in  one  day  to  Gordion;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  marching 
probably  by  the  same  road  to  Ankyra,  passed  through  Gordion.  It 
was  an  important  commercial  city  of  the  early  period,  and  the  situation 
at  Yiirme  explains  this  importance,  because  it  is  on  the  "  Royal  Road  " 
from  Pessinus  to  Ankyra.  The  identification  seems  fairly  certain,  for 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  city  within  a  day's  march  of  the  place 
where  Manlius  must  have  crossed  the  Sangarios. 

9.  Akkilaion  is  wrongly  identified  with  Eudoxias,  and  the  frontier 
of  Asia  consequently  pushed  too  far  east,  in  the  map  attached  to  my 
"  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,"  part  II.  The  false  situation  assigned 
to  Genua  by  all  authorities  and  accepted  by  me,  threw  the  whole 

•  '  Acta  Sanctorum,'  April  22nd,  p.  47. 
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topography  of  the  district  into  confusion.  Akkilaion  has  now  been 
properly  placed  on  the  Tembris,  between  Midaion  and  Germa.  So  long 
as  Germa  was  placed  at  Yiirme,  since  Eudoxias  was  certainly  adjoining 
it,  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  place  Eudoxias  on  the  lower 
Tembris.  Then  Akkilaion  and  Eudoxias  were  side  by  side,  and,  as 
Akkilaion  never  occurs  as  a  bishopric,  I  supposed  them  to  be  actually 
included  in  one  bishopric.  The  name  Akkilaion,  like  Midaion  from 
Midas,  Dorylaion  from  Dorylas,  Tataion  or  Tottaion  from  Tatas  or 
Tottes,  is  obviously  derived  from  a  personal  name  Akkilas,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  variant  of  the  very  common  Phrygian 
personal  name  Akylas.*  Akkilaion  is  perhaps  Gratianopoli*,  on  which 
see  C.  B.,  LXXXIII.,  Act.  Sanct.,  Apr.  22,  p.  42,  and  Cone.  Ephes., 
A.D.  431,  where  Philadelphus,  bishop  of  Gratianopolis,  was  present. 
Akkilaion  was  in  the  province  Asia,  as  is  clear  from  its  coins. 

10.  Myrika.  The  situation  is  proved  with  certainty  by  the  hot 
springs,  mentioned  in  a  signature  at  the  Council  of  Chaloedon.  Besides 
the  hot  baths  between  Germa  and  Eudoxias,  the  only  others  known  in 
Galatia  Salutaris  are  at  the  Merkez  of  the  Haimane,  near  Kadi  Keui,  at 
the  head- waters  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Istanoz  Su  not  far  above 
its  junction  with  the  Sangarios.f  The  exact  form  of  the  name  is 
uncertain;  the  adjectives  formed  from  it  are  NvpUtos  and  Mvpucqvfc. 
Hierocles  has  MvpuaW,  which  is  apj>arently  adapted  from  a  list  of 
bishoprics  (6  MvpuuW).  In  one  entry  at  Council.  Chaloedon  $  we  read 
"  Elpidio  (episcopo)  Thermensis  major  is,"  which  implies  a  distinction 
from  some  other  Thermal  of  less  importance. 

11.  Saint  Aoapbtos.  In  the  later  Notitire  and  in  the  Council.  Quinis. 
a.d.  692,  the  bishoprio  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  after  Saint 
Agapetos,  to  whom  its  church  was  doubtless  dedicated.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  real  case  of  change  of  name,  and  not  a  change  of  situation. 
The  common  phrase  with  the  double  name  (connected  by  ijrot)  does  not 
occur,  but  the  now  name  is  substituted  for  the  old  one  and  the  entry  is 
Qtpfia  rov  Aytov  'AymnjTov. 

An  important  passage  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  ('  de  Admin. 
Imp.,'  p.  225)  is  clear  and  readily  intelligible,  when  Eudoxias  has  been 
placed  in  its  proper  position.  About  890  the  bandai  or  topoteretiai  of 
Eudokias,  Saint  Agapetos,  and  Apbrazeia  were  transferred  from  the 
Anatolic  to  the  Cappadocic  Theme,  and  the  latter  (with  four  additional 
bandai)  was  made  to  include  all  the  territory  now  called  Haimane, 
bounded  by  the  Halys  on  the  east,  lake  Tatta  on  the  south,  and  the 

*  For  the  variations  between  t  and  u  in  Phrygian  ep.  Siblia  and  Boublaion,  ltakin 
and  fcafcwn,  &c. ;  sec  my  paper  on  the  Phrygian  inscriptions  in  '  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleich- 
code  Sprachforachung,'  1887,  and  Pick,  4  Ehemalige  Sprachcinheit,'  connects  Akrisias 
and  akristis  with  the  root  krus. 

t  The  flow  of  the  water  is  wrongly  indicated  in  some  of  Kieperfs  maps  of  this 
country. 

J  Ed.  Labbe,  p.  87. 
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mountains  botweon  Sivri  Hissar  and  Yurme  (which  are  now  called 
Gunusu  Dagh,  probably  the  ancient  Dindymos  *)  on  the  west. 

The  eeven  bandai  constituted  the  Turma  Kommata.f  The  general 
situation  of  this  Turma,  as  it  has  now  been  placed,  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  Genesius,  p.  122,  who  savs  that  the  Paulicians  of  Tophrike 
under  Chrysocheir  advanced  as  far  as  Ankyra  and  Komtnata  (/x«'xpt 
'A-yn'pa?  ri/s  iroAcws  koX  avrtov  tujv  Ko/x/iaTtuv  J ).  The  Paulicians  besieged 
or  captured  Ankyra,  and  even  the  military  stronghold  Kommata.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  word  is  here  to  be  understood  as  a  definite 
fortress,  the  centre  of  the  Theme,  but  more  probably  it  denotes  only  the 
whole  military  district,  with  seven  divisions  and  seven  fortresses. 

12.  Aphrazeia.  Nothing  is  known  about  it,  except  that  it  must 
have  been  a  fortress  adjoining  Saint  Agapetos,  and  in  the  Anatolic 
Theme.  Probably  it  was  the  fine  fortress  now  called  Kizil  Hissar  Kale, 
on  a  hill  about  three  or  four  hours  south-west  of  tho  hot  springs  of 
Myrika.  On  the  termination  -a£io«,  -a£ia,  in  Phrygian,  Lycian,  etc.,  see 
Kinch  in  Zft.  f.  Numism,  1889,  p.  192. 

13.  Petixessos  or  Pitnjsos.  Its  situation  in  tho  salt  desert  west  of 
lake  Tatta  between  Lykaonia  and  tho  Haimane  is  made  clear  by  Strabo 
(pp.  567—8).  The  exact  situation  remains  to  be  discovered  by  explora- 
tion of  the  southern  frontier  of  Galatia.  I  have  as  yet  made  only  one 
rapid  journoy  across  from  Blvrika  to  Philomelion.  The  site  of  Pissia 
(Piri  Begli)  would  suit  tho  indications  of  Petinessos  fairly  well,  but 
a  site  further  to  the  east  would  agree  still  better  with  Strabo.  It  seems 
difficult,  in  consistence  with  tho  order  of  Hierocles,  to  put  any  other 
bishopric  on  the  Lykaonian  frontier  of  Galatia  Salutaris. 

14.  Tkokxades,  a  people  with  an  apparently  Gaulish  name,  in- 
habited the  country  on  the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  Sangarios. 
Their  chief  town  was  apparently  situated  at  Kaimaz  (See  C.  I.  L.,  in. 
Supplem.,  No.  6997).  Hierocles  has  the  name  Regetnakade,  i.e.  Regio 
Troknades.  In  Not.  III.,  X.,  we  find  instead  of  6  TpowaoW  the  strange 
name  of  6  AwnVov :  this  is  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  a  saint 
—perhaps  Plotinus,  like  Saint  Agapetus  for  Myrika.§ 

*  Strabo,  p.  567,  gives  the  name.  Ho  also  agrees  (p.  626)  with  Herodotus  in  giving 
tho  name  Diudyraos  to  Murad  Dagh,  where  tho  Hermos  rises.  A  third  Dindymos  lay 
over  Cyzicos.  Kybelo  is  often  named  Diadymcne,  for  which  the  variant  Zizimene  is 
known  (compare  Nazinnzos,  Xadiundos),  which  suggests  that  Dindymos  and  Didymu 
are  two  forms  of  the  same  name  (see  Athen.  Mittheil„  1888,  p.  237).  Tho  reading 
Didymos  in  Ptolemy  therefore  need  not  be  altered  to  Dindymoa. 

f  Perhaps  comata,  as  a  title  of  some  body  of  troops ;  the  Latin  word  may  have  been 
misunderstood  and  turned  into  ri  Kiwiara ;  cp.  Perikommata  Lydiae. 

%  The  Bonn  text  prints  KOftftiretv  without  a  capital. 

§  Examples  of  this  are  numerous,  and  prove  the  power  of  tho  Church  in  the 
country ;  so  we  have  Myriangeloi  for  Oerma,  and  probably  this  cause  has  produced 
many  modern  names :  Elias  has  given  his  name  to  Adado,  Stephen  to  Maximianopolis 
(see  my  'Antiquities  of  Southern  Phrygia') :  Aitamas  (&>«ot  S*nat)  is  a  Mohammedan 
village  three  hours  east  of  Nigde;  Yogounnee  (*I«dVn>r)  is  the  ancient  Seioua; 
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On  the  whole,  then,  the  probability  is  that  Pitnisos  was  the  bishopric 
of  the  district  now  called  Djihan-beg-li,  and  that  its  territory  was 
conterminous  with  that  of  Psebila-Verinopolis  on  the  east  and  Amotion 
on  the  west,  and  that  it  reached  to  the  regio  Orkistena,  the  Sangarios 
and  Aphrazeia  on  the  north.  This  gives  an  enormous  stretch  of  very 
sparsely  inhabited  country ;  but  no  doubt  the  territory  of  Amorion 
stretched  far  away  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  actual  city.  Con- 
siderable remains  occur  at  Tcheltik,  but  I  should  prefer  to  connect 
Tcheltik  with  Amorion  and  to  place  Petinessos  further  east. 

15.  Trikomia  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  occurs  in  the  Peutingor 
Table  between  Midaion  and  Pessinus.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  the 
distances  place  it  at  Kaimaz.*  It  is  not  certain  whether  Trikomia  is  a 
Grecised  form  of  Troknada,  or  whether  three  villages  of  the  Troknades 
were  actually  united  in  one  state  (see  my  44  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia,"  part  ii.,  §  xcv.).  The  Begio  Trocnadensium  was  originally 
in  Roman  Asia  and  Byzantine  Phrygia,  and  was,  doubtless,  transferred 
to  Galatia,  along  with  Orkistos,  between  386  and  395. 

16.  Orkistos.  The  site,  discovered  by  Pococke,  is  at  Alikel  Yaila. 
Alekian  is  the  name  given  by  Pococke  and  3Iordtmann,  and  it  is  under- 
stood, though  not  commonly  used,  by  the  people  of  the  district.  It  was 
part  of  the  diocesis  Asiana  in  a.d.  331, f  and  must,  therefore,  have 
belonged  to  Phrygia.  In  a.d.  451  it  was  iu  Galatia  Salutaris.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  transferred  from  Phrygia  to  the  new 
province  of  Galatia  Salutaris  at  its  formation,  probably  about 
386-95  a.d.    (See  Amorion.) 

The  territory  of  Orkistos  extended  to  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Phrygian  mountains.  An  inscription  found  at  Baghlijo,  the  ancient 
Petara,  shows  that  it  was  in  tho  territory  of  Orkistos,  unless  the  stone 
has  been  carried :  0eov  K6fifio8ov  'OpKumjvuv  6  %xos  koI  %  ytpovaia 
(Athen.  Mitthcil.,  1889,  p.  91). 

The  namo  44  Orkistos "  does  not  occur  in  Hierocles,  though  all  the 
Notitiao  mention  it  as  a  bishopric,  and  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
<;ity  in  a.d.  331.  The  name  in  Hierocles  which  seems  to  correspond  to 
it  is  'PryepavpcKtov,  i.e.  'Pcycwv  Avpcxtov.    In  this  namo  av  is  to  be  taken 

Yonuslar  (,4  Johns  ')  ia  the  ancient  Vasada.  Ayassaluk  took  the  place  of  Epheaos, 
-which  waa  early  deserted  :  Ayassaluk  ia  'Aytov  Qto\6yov,  from  the  great  church  of  S. 
John,  built  by  Justinian,  and  not  "Kytos  Aovkcls,  as  Mr.  Wood,  followed  by  Prof.  G. 
Hirachfeld,  thiuka. 

*  Kaimaz  cannot,  as  is  usually  said,  be  a  survival  of  the  old  name  Trikomia : 
because  (1)  Trikomia  was  not  the  popular  name,  but  Troknades;  (2)  Kaimaz  ia  a  good 
Turkiah  name,  occurring  elsewhere :  it  means, 44  it  does  not  slip."  Names  of  this  class 
are  found  occasionally :  e  g.,  Et-yemez,  14  he  docs  not  eat  fleah ; "  Bulduk,  14  wo  have 
found." 

t  Compare  the  great  inscription,  the  Charter  of  Orkistos,  which  may  now  be  read 
more  correctly  in  Bruns,  'Fontes  juris  Romani,'  or  in  a  paper  by  Mommsen  in 
4  Hermes,'  1887,  p.  317,  and  which  will  soon  appear  as  No.  6997  in  the  Supplement  to 
C.  I.  L.,  iiL 
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as  a  rendering  of  o ;  and  e  is  inserted  between  two  consonants.  The  name 
is  then  equivalent  to  'Pcyewv  "Opxtov,  i.e.  "  the  region  of  the  tribe  Orkoi." 

17.  Orkoi.  The  Orkaorkoi  are  mentioned  three  times  by  Strabo 
(pp.  567,  568,  576)  as  inhabiting  the  vast  treeless  plains  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Phrygia.  The  reference  in  p.  568  seems  to  place  them  north 
of  Pitnisos,  and  that  in  p.  576  south  of  Pessinus,  while  that  in  p.  567 
implies  that  they  are  between  the  Galatian  Tektosages  and  Phrygia. 
The  great  plains  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangarios  from 
its  source  are  the  locality  indicated  by  these  references.  Now,  the  name 
Orkaorkoi,  if  the  form  is  correct,  is  a  reduplication ;  and  within  the 
district  where  Strabo  places  them,  is  the  city  Ork-isto-s,  rwhich  is 
obviously  a  sort  of  superlative  of  the  tribal  name.  Instead  of  Orkistos 
Hierocles  gives  ' 'Pry tfULvptiaov,  i.e.  'Pcycwv  'Opuuov.  In  the  north  of  the 
country  of  the  Orkoi  or  Orkaorkoi,  at  the  source  of  the  Sangarios,  I  have 
proved  that  there  was  situated  a  bishopric,  Eaborkion,  i.e.  Kaov-opx-io-v, 
which  probably  contains  the  same  tribal  name  with  a  prefixed  word.* 
Thus  our  investigation  brings  together  on  the  map  these  three  words, 
occurring  in  such  different  periods  of  history  and  with  such  slight  topo- 
graphical indications,  and  when  they  are  brought  together  they  are 
found  to  contain  the  same  tribal  name. 

The  great  inscription,  the  Charter  of  Orkistos,  mentions  that  the 
town  had  once  been  a  station  (inansio)  where  four  roads  met,  but  that 
recently  these  roads  had  sunk  into  decay.  At  the  time,  a.d.  331,  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  old  Roman  road-system  was  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Roads  leading  to  Constantinople  were  now  taking  the  place  of  roads 
leading  to  Rome. 

Tho  coincidence  between  the  words  of  the  inscription  and  the  known 
facts  of  history  is  so  striking  that  we  must  accept  the  conclusion  that 
the  position  of  Orkistos  was  more  important  under  tho  Roman  system  of 
roads  than  under  the  Byzantine  system.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  accept 
the  account  which  the  Orkisteni  give  of  tho  former  importance  of  their 
town  except  after  large  allowance  for  exaggeration  duo  to  local 
patriotism ;  for  most  of  the  evidence  accessible  to  us  tends  to  show  that 
no  great  roads  of  the  Roman  period  could  go  by  way  of  Orkistos.  It  is 
■quite  clear  that  no  road  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table  passed 
through  Orkistos.  The  only  routes  which  naturally  pass  through 
Orkistos  are  (1)  a  route  from  Pessinus  straight  to  the  west  like  tho 
"  Royal  Road " ;  (2)  a  route  from  Amorion  northwards  through  tho 
Troknades  (Kaimaz)  to  Midaion  and  Bithynia  or  Juliopolis  and  Paphla- 
gonia.  Neither  of  these  is  very  important,  but  they  seem  to  be  meant 
in  the  petition  of  the  Orkisteni,  in  which  the  four  roads  were 
enumerated,  but  which  is  now  imperfect.  Three  are  mentioned  in  the 
part  that  remains  to  us : — 

•  It  hM  even  occurred  to  me  that  OPKAOPKOI  in  Strabo  is  a  corruption  of 
KAOTOPKOl.   Compare  also  my  "  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  rhrygia,"  ii.  §  lxxiv. 
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(a)  The  road  to  Pessinus,  xxx.  miles.  This  is  an  over-estimate,  for 
the  modern  track  can  hardly  be  more  than  25  miles.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  distance  xxx.  could  be  made  up  is  that  the  road  made  a 
detour  to  a  bridge  over  the  river.  This  bridge  must  have  certainly 
been  on  the  direct  road  between  Pessinus  and  Amorion,  which  is  a  far 
more  important  route. 

(6)  The  road  to  "  civitaB  aitanorum  xxx.  miles : "  the  fir*t 

letters  of  the  name  are  lost,  but  Mommson's  restoration  [Midjaitanorum 
seems  to  be  very  probable,  although  (1)  Midaion  is  very  much  moru 
than  30  miles  from  Orkistos;  (2)  the  order  of  enumeration  seems  to 
require  here  a  road  to  the  south-east,  between  the  Pessinus  road  and  the 
Amorion  road. 

(c)  The  road  to  Amorion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fourth  road  led  to  Nakoleia. 

It  is  clear  that  the  route  Pessinus-Orkistos-Nakoleia  corresponds 
on  the  whole  to  the  "Royal  Road,"  and  that  the  route  Amorion- 
Orki8tos-[Trikomia-]- Midaion  is  the  other  of  the  only  two  routes, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  can  pass  through  Orkistos.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
true  that  these  routes  lead  in  a  westerly  and  south-westerly  direction, 
and  therefore  they  are  more  encouraged  by  the  set  of  trade  to  Ephesos 
and  Rome  than  to  Constantinople. 

We  must,  then,  accept  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  that  these  two 
roads  were  considerable  trade-routes  under  the  Roman  empire,  even 
although  no  other  evidence  confirms  their  existence.  But  I  think  that 
a  milestone,  which  was  long  a  puzzle  to  me,  so  long  as  I  accepted  the 
Peutinger  Table  as  a  fair  picture  of  the  Roman  road-system,  becomes 
intelligible  as  soon  as  we  accept  tho  road  Pessinus-Orkistos-Nakoleia 
as  a  Roman  road.  In  •  C.  I.  L.,'  iii.,  Supplem.  No.  7169,  a  milestone  will 
shortly  be  published  which  I  copied  in  1884;  it  is  in  a  cemetery 
1£  miles  S.W.  of  Altyntasb.  It  gives  tho  number  a  E,  i.e.  35,  and  there 
seems  no  possibility  of  understanding  this  except  as  the  distance  from 
Akmonia.  But  a  road  from  Akmonia  to  Altyntash  cannot  end  there  ; 
it  must  go  on  over  the  Phrygian  mountains  towards  the  east,  and 
would  finally  reach  Orkistos  and  Pessinus. 

18.  Amorion  :  the  site  near  the  village  Hamza  Hadji  was  proved  by 
Hamilton.*  Amorion  was  in  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia,  and  at  one 
time  took  tho  name  Vipsania.  During  the  fourth  century  it  must  have 
been  part  of  Phrygia,  for  it  could  not  have  been  included  in  Galatia 
when  Orkistos  was  in  Phrygia.  Between  386  and  395  f  therefore  it 
must  have  been  transferred  along  with  Troknades,  Klaneos  and  Orkistos 
to  form  the  newly  created  province  Galatia  Salutaris. 

*  The  plain  stretching  to  the  east  is  still  called  Hadji  Omar  Ova,  which  is  perhaps  & 
reminiscence  of  Amorion.   Hamilton  calls  the  now  quite  deserted  site  Hergan  Kale ;  no 
except  Kale  was  known  to  sny  of  the  surrounding  Yillagers  to  whom  I  talked, 
t  When  Theodosius  made  the  now  province  Galatia  II.,  see  p.  221. 
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111  the  feeble  parody  of  the  fino  ny&tem  of  defence  organised  by  the 
older  Byzantine  emperors,  which  was  kept  up  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  district  between  Amorion  and  the  Sangarios  was  dignified  with  the 
name  of  the  "Theme  Cappadocia."  Thw  Theme  and  that  of  Khoma 
were,  under  Alexios  Komnenos,  entrusted  to  a  toparches  Bourtzes 
(Anna,  I.,  171)  ;  and  tho  country  towards  the  Sangarios  was  under  his 
government  (Anna,  IL,  325,  327). 

Pankaleia  appears  to  have  been  a  name  applied  to  the  wide  plain 
cast  of  Amorion:  the  only  reference  to  it  is:  Kara  ttjv  HayKaXtiav. . . . 

Leo  Diaa,  p.  170.  But 
Oodrenus  (II.,  p.  431),  describing  tho  same  battlo,  says :  17  IlayKaAcia  ireoYov 
nvaircmafitvov  t(  kcu  tirirqAaroi',  Zyyurrd  irov  rov  Trora/toO  "AXvos  kci/acvov. 
Byzantine  writers  often  speak  so  loosely  that  it  id  difficult  to  decide  in 
this  case,  but  Leo  Diaconus  describes  the  events  of  this  period  with 
infinitely  greater  topographical  accuracy  than  Cedrenus,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  in  this  case.  Moreover  Zonaras  also  confirms  Leo,  saying  that 
the  battle  took  place  near  Amorion. 

Amorion  was  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Zeno  (474-91 ;  Cedren.  I., 
615).  It  had  an  eventful  history  during  the  Arab  wars.  It  was 
captured  a.d.  666  by  the  Saracens  under  Yezid,  and  recaptured  by 
Andreas,  general  of  the  Emperor  Constans  in  the  same  jear  (Cedren., 
I.,  763,  Theophan.,  351).  It  was  again  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Saracens  in  a.d.  716,  778,  and  789.-  In  the  first  siege  it  was  saved  by 
the  vigour  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  afterwards  emperor,  who  fortified  it  so 
strongly  that  it  was  able  to  resist  tho  Arabs  for  a  long  titno.  But  it 
was  captured  by  tho  Saracens,  a.d.  838,  through  the  treachery  of  a 
citizen,  and  tho  most  Bplendid  city  of  tho  Eastf  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

Monasteries  at  Amorion  are  mentioned  at  the  Second  Nicone  Council, 
787  A.D.  :    BchtiAios  p.oya^b<i  tov  'Afiopiov  ti}s  tiyias  ©cotokov,  and  0co5«y>oS 

tpfOVpLtVOS  TOV  AflOpiOV. 

Amorion  became  a  very  important  city  under  the  Iconoclast 
Emperors  in  tho  eighth  century,  and  was  infamous  among  the  orthodox 
for  its  heresies.}  It  was  three  days'  journey  from  Dorylaion  (Cedren.,  II., 
132). 

19.  Lalandos  was  a  district  of  Amorion,  as  is  proved  by  the  two 
inscriptions  which  I  have  published  in  the  '  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques,' 
1889,  p.  21.  I  have  there  established  the  probability  that  Amorion  was 
divided  into  a  series  of  local  tribes  (<£uXcu),  and  that  the  district 
Lalandos  belonged  to  tho  tribe  of  Zeus  (*uX^  AuV).     The  mystio 

*  Thoophnnes,  38G,  452,  470. 

t  r,  T«r  i<fuy  StavprrtaTtpa  (Cedren.,  II.,  p.  137). 

\  'loutiaiwv  Ktil  'AOtyydvwv  Kcd  irtpuiv  i<r($wv  irAf/floi  itnrd\ai  ruv  xpdvuv  tyKaroiKifcrcu' 
Kcd  tit  5i  alptffis  tit  tT)i  aXA^Awv  Koivwlas  *ral  StijvtKOVi  6fxtK'tat  ivupvtrai  (Cedren.,  II., 
p.  69).  On  Eudoxius,  bi.thop  of  Amorion  tinder  Leo  tho  Armenian  (813-20  a.d.),  sco. 
♦  Act.  Paiict.,1  March  8,  p.  78*. 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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worship  of  Mithras  flourished  hore,  according  to  an  inscription,  as  early 
as  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

20.  Alandri  Flumes,  mentioned  by  Livy,  XXXVIII.  17,  is 
probably,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  same  place,  to  be  corrected  Lalandi 
Flumen.  But  tho  old  correction  "Alandri  fontes  "  in  Livy,  XXXVIII.  IT,, 
is  definitely  to  be  rejected  :  tho  MSS.  read  *•  Maudri  fontes,"  and  a  series 
of  fountains,  near  a  villago  still  called  Mandra,  exist  on  tho  route  of 
Manlius,  which  Livy  is  describing. 

At  Bomo  unknown  time  later  than  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(in  Trullo)  in  G92  a.d.,  and  earlier  than  the  second  Council  of  Nikaia  in 
787  a.d.,  Amorion  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  bishopric 
(ayTOKc'<£aAos),  and  ceased  to  bo  subjoct  to  tho  metropolitan  of  Pessinus,  or 
rather  of  Justinianopolis.  In  the  later  Notitioe  Amorion  appears  as 
metropolis  of  a  district  carved  out  of  Thrygia  Salutaris,  Tisidia  and 
Galatia,  the  bishoprics  in  which  are  given  as 


Notitia  L, 
roAarfos  itvripas. 

Notitia  III. 

Notitia  X. 

Hierwlrs  uud  Not. 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 

6  tov  'Apoplov  . 
6  QtAoixi]\lov 

6  TOV  AoKifliOV  . 

6  K\dy£      .  . 
6  TloXvfiurrov 
6  Tliffffias    .  . 

'tifioplov  Qpvyiat 

a.  6  QtAopykiov  . 
0.  6  TOV  AoKifilov 
y'.  &  KXavtov 
8'.  6  UoXvQ&tov  .  . 
('.  6  Utaaiat .     .  . 

fry  'Afiupl*  rr>j\ 
\    4-pvylat    .     .  / 

0  AoKtfxlov   .  . 

1  KXadtov 

6  T\o\v$6rov  . 
6  Tlio-o-las    .  . 

Galatia  Salutaria. 
Pisidia. 

Phrygia  Salutaris. 
KAiVfoi  Galatia  Salutaris. 
Phrygia  Salutaris. 
Not  mentioned. 

This  new  district  was  formed  under  Amorion  as  metropolis 
a  considerable  time  after  Amorion  was  made  auiuluyhalo*,  for  the 
order  of  enumeration  at  Concil.  Nicaeu.  II.  (a.d.  787)  shows  clearly 
that  Amorion  was  independent,  but  that  tho  bishoprics  afterwards 
subject  to  it  wero  still  in  their  original  connection.  Tho  reference  to 
tho  dignity  of  Amorion  in  858  a.d.  is  indecisive  as  to  its  exact  position, 
whether  as  avroKtff>a\os  or  as  metropolis  with  subject  bishoprics.  In 
that  year  the  Patriarch  Photius  sent  tho  archbishops  of  Amorion  and 
Khonai  as  envoys  to  Rome,  dignifying  the  latter  for  the  first  time  with 
tho  titlo  of  archbishop*  :  this  implies  that  Amorion  was  already  an 
archbishopric.  Khonai  and  Amorion  are  both  metropoleis  in  the  later 
Notitite,  but  not  in  the  earlier,  viz.  vn.,  vni.,  ix. 

In  tho  above  list,  rhilomelion  (Ak  Sheher),  Dokimion  (Itchja  Kara 
Hisar),  and  Polybotos  (Bolowodun,  as  Leake  detected)  are  well  known, 
and  their  situation  makes  it  plain  that,  as  in  several  other  cases,  the 
whole  set  of  bishoprics  formed  a  well-marked  district  along  tho  roads 
leading  from  Amorion  to  tho  south  and  the  west.  This  consideration  is 
important  in  determining  the  situation  of  the  two  remaining  bishoprics, 
Pissia  and  Klaueos. 

*  4Vit.  8.  Igi  atii,'  in  Mansi,  •  Act.  Concil.'  XYJ„  p.  '235. 
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21.  Pissia  was  probably  situated  at  Piri-bey-li  on  the  road  from 
Atnorion  to  Philomelion,  about  twelvo  hours  from  the  latter  and  six  from 
the  former.  The  remains  here  are  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  place 
sufficiently  important  to  be  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  its  situation  on  the 
road  between  Philomelion  and  Amorion  proves  that  it  must  belong  to 
the  same  local  group  of  bishoprics.  This  last  consideration  shows  that 
my  former  view  was  wrong,  and  that  Potinossos  cannot  be  placed  here. 
According  to  my  former  view  Pissia  was  placed  at  Bayat  between 
Dokimion  and  Amorion,  but  closer  study  shows  that  Klanoos  was  in  all 
probability  situated  at  Bayat. 

22.  Klaneos  (usually  KAdVeos*)  is  placed  by  Hierocles  between 
Amorion  and  Troknades.  This  order  points  to  a  situation  north,  north- 
west, or  north-east  of  Amorion,  and  agrees  admit  ably  with  a  situation 
on  the  road  from  Amorion  to  Dokimion.  On  this  road  there  are  two 
places  whore  a  bishopric  might  be  placed — at  Geumo,  and  at  Bayat. 
The  latter  place,  at  the  crossing  of  this  road  with  the  important  post- 
road  Constantinople-Dorylaion-Ikonion,  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of 
Klaneos.  Geume  is  a  place  of  much  less  consequence,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions that  are  found  thero  have  probably  been  brought  from  Amorion, 
though,  being  on  an  important  road,  it  was  always  a  village  of  some 
consequence,  and  a  coarsely-built  mediaeval  ruin,  perhaps  of  a  church, 
stands  half  an  hour  west  of  it.  The  topography  of  the  Bayat  valley 
must  detain  us  a  little. 

23.  Kedrea  is  proved  in  a  former  paper  to  bo  the  namo  of  the  fino 
old  Turkish  fortress  about  two  miles  west  of  Bayat.f  It  is  mentioned 
by  Anna  Comnona  (XV.,  vol.  n.,  p.  324)  on  the  march  of  Alexius  by 
Dorylaion  to  Philomelion.  Ho  followed  tho  rogular  and  unmihtakablo 
post-road  by  Burdakohi,  Khosrev  Pasha  Khan,  and  Bayat.  After  Dory- 
laion, Santabaris  is  the  next  place  mentioned  on  his  route.  It  must  be 
either  Khosrev  Pasha  Khan  or  Bardukchi :  tho  only  other  place  on  the 
road  is  Seidi  Ghazi,  tho  ancient  Nakoleia.  There  is  no  distinct  proof 
which  of  theso  two  places  was  Santabaris,  but  as  that  place  was  near 
Nakoleia,  and  as  Kakkabokome  was  at  Khosrev  Pasha  Khan,  I  have 
placed  Santabaris  at  Bardakchi. 

*  It  is  sometimes  aoceuti  d  K\ayf6s,  and  many  other  varieties  occur,  the  moat  remark- 
able of  which  is  KAdy{,  a  form  which  proves  that  none  of  the  (imk  spellings  repre^ nt 
tho  true  character  of  tho  name. 

t  u  Pryinnesaos  and  Metroi>olis"  in  tho  'Mittlieilungen  Allien.,'  I  am  glad  to 

l>e  able  to  point  to  the  identificatons  of  Kedrea,  Akroenos,  and  Augustopolis,  as  con- 
clusively proved,  in  this  my  first  attempt  to  discuss  the  complicated  problem  of  Phrygian 
topography,  written  when  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  was  impeded  by  a 
false  idea  of  tho  line  of  the  roads,  by  a  false  reading  of  the  distance  of  Pryuinessos  on 
a  milestone,  and  by  tho  false  situation  propo.-e  1  by  previous  scholars  for  Lysias.  Tho 
account  given  in  that  paper  of  the  march  and  return  of  Alexius  seems  to  me  still  to  be 
quite  cornet.  The  lino  of  inarch  is  again  referred  to,  and  A  lupous  and  other  place-, 
fixed,  in  my  •  t  it.  and  Iiish.  of  Phrygiii,'  Purt  II.,  §  10. 
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From  Santabaris  Alexins  sent  one  of  his  generals,  Karnytzes,  against 
Kedrea,*  and  another,  Stypeiotes,  against  Amorion.  Kedrea  is  described 
as  a  wokixytov  cpv/xworarov,  which  suits  admirably  the  fortress  Assar 
Kumbet  Kale.  Karnytzes,  finding  Kedrea  deserted  by  the  Turks,  forth- 
with marched  against  Polybotos.  The  emperor,  learning  of  his  success, 
proceeded  to  Kedrea  and  Polybotos.  No  doubt  is  left  by  this  description 
as  to  the  situation  of  Kedrea. 

Kedrea  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi.f  under  the  form  Kidros,  as  a  station 
•one  day's  jjurney  from  Amorion  on  an  alternative  route  to  Nikaia. 
The  route  is  thus  given  : — From  Amouria 

1  day  to  Kidros 

1     „     river  of  Maderi 

1      ||  Castora 

1      „     Massissa  village 

1      ,,     Libadhia,  on  a  navigable  river 

1      „     Batransia,  "  bourg  bien  poupl6  " 

1      „     river  of  Mastara 

1      „  Nikaia 

The  name  Libadhia  might  make  us  inclined  to  place  it  at  Sugut,  but  as 
the  river  of  Mastara  must  be  the  Gallos,  there  seems  no  room  for 
Batransia  between.  Moreover  the  navigable  river  can  hardly  be  any 
other  except  the  Tembris,  so  that  Libadhia  must  rather  be  identified 
-with  Eski  Sheher,  while  Batransia  would  correspond  to  Sugut.  Between 
Kidros  and  Eski  Sheher  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  place  three  stages, 
i.e.  four  days'  journey.  The  distances  are  seven  hours  to  Khosrev  Pasha 
Khan,  seven  to  Seidi  Ghazi,  and  nine  to  Eski  Sheher.  Nikaia  to  Dory- 
laion,  28  hours,  is  a  three  days'  journey,  fo  that  Dorylaion  to  Kidros, 
23  hours,  can  hardly  take  four  days.  Probably  the  road  is  not  a 
-direct  one.  $ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  valley  of  Bayat  belonged  to 
Byzantine  Phrygia  or  Galatia.  It  could  hardly,  during  the  early 
Byzantine  time,  be  included  in  anjr  of  the  Phrygian  bishoprics  except 
perhaps  Dokimion.  After  the  group  of  bishopries  subject  to  Amorion 
was  separated  from  Phrygia  and  Galatia  Salutaris,  tbe  valley  of  Bayat 
must  have  been  included  in  this  group.§  Only  two  possibilities  remain  ; 
either  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  soparate 
hiahopric  under  the  name  Pissia,  or  it  had  all  along  been  the  bishopric 

*  Anna  uses  the  namo  Kedrea  twice,  and  Kedros  once, 
t  Transl.  Jaubort,  II.,  p.  305. 

X  One  of  the  difficulties  in  using  the  Arnb  geographers  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
zigzags  which  they  give  as  routes.    I  have  found  them  pmctically  useless. 

§  Its  position  marks  it  as  a  place  of  importance  in  Byzantine  time,  and  its  relative 
Importance  would  certainly  increase  in  the  later  Byzantine  period. 
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Klaneoe.  Now  Klaneos  is  put  by  the  order  of  Hiorocles  in  this  part  of 
Galatia,  and  thoro  seems  no  room  for  a  bishopric  between  Dokimion  and 
Amorion  unless  it  includes  the  valley  of  Bayat,  while  the  name  Fissia 
seems  required  for  a  bishopric  south  of  Amorion,  and  it  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  place  Klaneoe  at  Bayat.  Moreover,  Bayat  seems  to  be  the 
only  place  in  this  country  which  could  have  been  important  enough  to 
be  a  bishopric,  and  as  situated  at  a  crossing  of  two  great  roads  it  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

24.  Etsya  was  a  village  in  the  valley  of  Bayat,  which  is  known 
only  from  the  following  inscription,  copied  by  me  in  1884,  and  verified 
in  1886.    It  is  before  a  house  in  Bayat. 

ETZYHNOIAI  'Zre^oi  A,[r 

rAAAKTINQK  raA«rkv  k- 

ATAEniTArHN  or*  frmrytr 

u/noAAHNozYr        *A>Auu»vf  qy- 

5  tf/KAPnONEYXHN  •       ip]  *4m,r  «6x4»- 

The  god  to  whom  this  dedication  is  made  is  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  inscription,  also  of  Bayat,  which  I  copied  in  1884:  f — 

A  a  Mrytarw  KapiroBorr}  2[<o- 
rrjpi  'OAwrrui)  r<uo?  TtfllVl- 
o%  OiaAijs  €v(dn€VO$  Ka$[i- 

IfHlXTCV. 

This  second  inscription  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  as  the  very  rude 
lettering  and  the  name  of  the  dedicator  shows.  Zeus  the  Milk-god  is 
novel ;  the  adjective  yakaKrwos,  milky,  occurs  elsewhere.  The  religion 
in  the  two  inscriptions  is  that  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  community. 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  a  letter  might  have  been  lost  at  the 
beginning,  giving  the  name  [n]«Tervo,  which  might  be  the  Byzantine 
Fissia;  but  when  I  revisited  Bayat  in  1886  to  verify  this  conjecture 
(which  I  printed  in  the  1  Athenische  Mittheilungen,'  1885,  p.  348,  as  con- 
vincing), I  found  that  it  could  not  bo  sustained.  No  letter  is  lost,  and 
the  balance  of  argument  is  against  Pissia  having  been  situated  here. 

25.  Santabaris  (Bardakchi)  is  very  rarely  referred  to.  The 
accounts  given  of  Theodoras  Santabarenus  in  the  life  of  Fhotius,  and  in 
the  life  of  S.  Nicolaos,  show  that  it  was  near  Nakoleia,  and  therefore 
within  Byzantine  Phrygia.{ 

A  route  between  Amorion  and  Malagina,  given  by  Edrisi,§  furnishes 
a  probable  proof  that  Santabaris  must  be  further  north  than  Khosrev 

•  HN  in  lines  1,  3,  and  5.  and  NE  in  5,  are  liee. 

t  I  published  it  in  the  '  Athenische  Mitthoilungen,'  1882,  p.  134,  from  an  incomplete 
copy  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  I  now  give  the  complete  and  accurate  text.  In  the  other 
inscription  of  Bayat  (Beyiul),  p.  126,  for  XA[ut?lpov  read  Xdpfiov. 

X  Zandapa  of  Myaia  mentioned  by  Theuphanea  belongs  to  Moesia  on  the  Danube. 

§  Transl.  Jaubert,  II.,  p.  305. 
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Pasha  Khan,  and  therefore  must  bo  at  Bardakchi,  where  there  are  great 
remains.    Edrisi  gives  the  route  from  Amorion  as — 


15  miles  to  village  of  fish,  and  2  to  river   .     .     .     .  =  17 

12     „     to  Fandj   =  12 

15     „    to  Calahi-el-Ghabe  (of  the  Forest)    .     .     .  =  15 

12     „    to  Jew's  Fort,  and  18  to  Sendabori    .     .     .  =  30 

30     „    to  Merd  j  djama  el  Melik  Baderwana  .     .     .  =  30 

5     „     to  Gharoboli,  and  3  to  Churches  of  the  King  =  8 

25     „     to  Mulawwen  (Bilejik)   =25 

15     „    to  El-AgTadh,  and  15  to  Meladjena   .     .     .  =  30 

5     „    to  King's  Stable   =  5 

30     „    toElA'bra   =30 

24     „    toElKhalidj   =24 

Total   220 


Many  of  these  names  are  uncertain,  but  the  route  appears  to  bo  one 
from  the  Canal  (el  Khalidj),  i.e.  the  Bosphorus,  to  Amorion  by  a 
circuitous  routo  through  Melngcna  (Meladjona),  Basilika,  Dorylaion,  and 
Santabaris.  Thence  it  goes  to  Amorion  by  a  zigzag  route,  perhaps 
through  Sivri  Hisar,  and  across  the  Sangarios  (river  of  lish).  Jew's 
Fort  may  be  Tchifteler :  Tchifut  means  a  Jew,  Tchifte,  a  pair.  * 
Merdj  djama  would  then  bo  Dorylaion,  Churches  of  the  King  would 
be  Anna  Comnena's  Basilika.  The  passage  in  which  Anna  mentions 
Basilika  and  Alethina  (vol.  II.,  p.  281  ff.)  has  been  discussed  (G  20). 
The  omission  of  Nikaia  before  El  A'bra  is  remarkable :  El  A'bra  must 
be  at  the  ferry  from  Kibotos  to  Aigialos. 

26.  Poimanexon  is  mentioned  as  a  place  on  the  road  from  Santabaris 
to  Amorion.  Stypciotes  occupied  it  when  detached  towards  Amorion,  as 
was  described  above  under  Kedrea.  No  other  reference  occurs  to  the 
place,  but  the  text  is  clear.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  in  Byzantine 
Fhrygia  or  in  Galatia  Salutaris.  Tho  name  is  interesting,  as  con- 
stituting another  link  between  central  Phrygia  and  Hellespontine 
Fhrygia.  The  town  of  Foimanenon  (now  Maniyas)  in  Mysia  is  well 
known. 

27.  Petara  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Baghlijo  by  an  inscription, 
which  I  have  published  in  my  'Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,'  II., 
§  lxx.  It  was  probably  actually  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Orkistos, 
according  to  an  inscription  found  in  tho  village,  a  dedication  to  Corn- 
modus  by  the  Orkistenoi  (see  No.  16). 

28.  Abrostola  is  mentioned  only  in  Ptolemy  and  in  tho  Peutinger 
Table.    The  latter  gives  it  twice,  on  the  road  between  Amorion  and 

*  Fandj  then  is  IYaainus,  nml  Culuhi-cl-Ghabe  the  strong  castlo  (Kalo)  of  Sivri 
Hisar.  Junbert  must  be  wrong  in  taking  Agradh  us  Aorato,  which  ib  in  quite  u  different 
direction.    Sco  Addenda. 
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Pessimis,  and  on  tho  road  Auiorion  to  Archelais.  One,  at  least,  of  these 
positions  must  bo  wrong,  for  these  two  roads  go  from  Amorion  in  quite 
different  directions.  The  error  must  arise  from  bad  drawing  of  tho  lines 
representing  tho  roads,  a  frequent  cause  of  error  in  the  Table.*  Pto- 
lemy's authority  is  in  this  case  valuable ;  for  his  lists,  though  in  many 
respects  bad,  are  generally  so  correct  in  assigning  tho  cities  to  tho 
Roman  provinces,  as  to  show  that  he  used  an  excellent  authority,  perhaps 
an  official  list  of  the  cities  of  each  province.  Abrostola  is  in  the  province 
of  Asia,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  it  into  the  province  of  Asia 
except  by  placing  it  between  Amorion  and  Pessinus  on  the  right  side  of 
the  SangarioB.  The  total  distance  from  Amorion  to  Pessinus  is  about 
thirty  Roman  miles,  and  I  should  expect  to  find  Abrostola  either  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  fine  stream  that  rises  at  Bunar  Bashi,  two  or  three  miles 
east  of  Amorion  (vi  miles  from  Amorion,  and  xxiv  from  Pessinus,  as  in 
the  Table),  or  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Sangario9  (xx  miles  from 
Amorion,  xi  from  Pessinus).  I  consider  the  former  position  more 
probable. 

J.  Roman  Roads  in  Galatia  and  Northern  Phrygia. 

I.  The  Road  from  Dorylaion  to  Aukyra  is  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  as  : — 

Dorylaion  xxx  Arcolaio  xx  Gerraa  xxiv  f  Vinda  xxxn  Papira 
xxvii  Ancyra. 

Modern  views  as  to  tho  course  of  this  road  have  always  been  distorted 
by  a  false  idea,  started  by  Leake,  as  to  the  site  of  Gorma.  It  is  supposed 
that  Germa  still  retains  its  name  as  Yiirme  or  Yureme,  and  that  the 
road  makes  a  detour  to  the  south  in  order  to  pass  through  it.  But  for 
this  misapprehension,  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
as  to  tho  natural  course  of  this  road :  it  must  descend  the  Tembris 
(Porsuk  Su)  to  tho  Sangarios,  cross  the  Sangarios,  and  then  go  straight 
to  Ankyra,  passing  a  little  to  the  north  of  Basri.  This  is  both  the 
easiest  and  the  shortest  route. 

Now,  there  is  no  evidence  to  place  Germa  at  Yiirme,  for  tho  re- 
semblance of  tho  names  is  puroly  accidental.  Yiirme  is  a  Turkish 
village  name,  which  I  havo  several  times  found  elsewhore,  and  there 

*  To  avoid  un  argument  which  is  likely  to  he  advanced  against  mc,  I  niAjr  say  that  at 
first  I  tried  to  reconcile  the  two  positions  by  supposing  that  a  road  went  from  Amorion  to 
Archcluis  along  the  cast  coast  of  lake  Tatta,  and  that  at  the  point  where  this  road  passed 
nearest  to  Pessinus  it  was  joined  by  a  road  from  Pessinus,  and  that  Abrostola  was  the 
point  of  junction.  Were  this  road  a  real  one,  it  would  partly  reconcile  the  positions  given 
to  Abrostola  on  the  Tabic.  But  I  had  to  give  up  this  view  when  I  visited  the  country 
east  and  south  of  Amorion.  In  the  first  place  the  rood  from  Amorion  to  Archolaia  is  an 
important  route  both  now  and  in  ancient  time,  it  passes  along  tho  western  skirts  of  the 
Bait  Desert ;  and  in  the  second  place  Ptolemy  is  decisive,  for  he  place*  Abrostola  in 
Phrygia  and  in  the  lloruan  Province  Asia. 

f  The  rending  XXXII.  also  occurs  for  XXIV.  in  the  Itinerary,  pp.  201.  202. 
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is  no  reason  to  think  that  tlio  modern  word  is  a  survival  of  the  old 
name  Germa. 

The  remains  at  Yiit  me  arc  not  those  of  a  Roman  Colonia,  as  Germa 
was,  but  of  a  Christian  city  of  the  early  Byzantine  type.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Latin  inscriptions  found  at  Masut  Keui  on  the  lower 
Tembris  leave  no  doubt  that  Germa  was  situated  in  that  neighbourhood 
('  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  284-G) :  they  give  the  Latin  name  of  Colonia  Julia 
Augusta  Felix,  known  also  from  coins.  Moreover,  other  epigraphie 
evidence  as  to  the  course  of  the  road  has  been  discovered  at  various 
points,  and  probably  only  the  fact  that  the  modern  roads  follow  dif- 
ferent routes  has  prevented  the  discovery  of  much  further  evidence. 
We  already  have : — 

(1)  An  inscription  which  I  found  at  Basri,  and  which  will  be 
published  '  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  Supplement,  No.  6770.  It  is  a  dedication  to 
Julius  Maximus  Csesar,  a.d.  235-8,  by  the  Boldiers  of  a  Roman  coin  i  t, 
probably  a  detachment  stationed  at  Basri.  A  military  station  must  be 
on  a  Roman  road :  and  several  other  inscriptions  show  that  Basri  is 
near  an  ancient  site,  which  must  clearly  be  Viuda. 

(2)  An  inscription  found  on  an  ancient  bridge,  about  three  hours  west 
of  Balyk  Koyunji,  and  published  by  me,  Inscr.  do  la  Galatie,"  in  '  Bull, 
de  Corresp.  Hellcnique,'  1883,  p.  22.  It  records  the  building  of  the  bridge 
by  a  bishop  Paul,  probably  him  that  was  bishop  of  Ankyra  in  a.d.  57i». 

(3)  A  milestone  of  Aurelian,  copied  by  Domaszewski  five  hours 
west  of  Angora  on  the  road  to  Sivri  Hissar  ('  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  Supple  ui., 
No.  6902;. 

(4)  A  milestone  four  hours  west  of  Angora  («  C.  I.  L.,'  TIL,  317).  y 

(5)  A  milestone  one  hour  west  of  Angora  (*  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  310). 
The  situation  of  Papira  is  still  unknown :  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in 

the  country  near  Balyk  Koyunji. 

The  distance  from  the  point  where  I  suppose  Germa  to  be  (near 
Masut  Keui,  but  perhaps  lower  down  the  river)  to  Dorylaion  is  more 
than  fifty  miles.  But  the  road  must  pass  through  Midaion  (see  below), 
and  there  can  therefore  bo  no  doubt  that  one  station  is  omitted, 
and  that  the  road  must  be  restored  on  the  anthority  of  the  Peutinger 
Table  as— 

Dorylaion  xvm  Midaion  xxx  Akkilaion  xx  Germa  xxrv  Vinda 
(Vindia)  xxxu  Papira  xxvn  Ankyra. 

The  distance  from  Germa  to  Ankyra  is  here  too  great.  There  must 
be  some  error  in  the  numbers,  but  it  is  uncertain  where  the  correction 
should  be  mado.  If  one  of  the  numbers  bo  diminished  by  x.  the 
result  would  be  nearly  correct,  for  the  sum  of  distances  station  to 

•  Among  tbe  ruins  U  the  best  preserved  facade  of  an  early  church  that  I  have  aeon 
in  Asia  Minor.  None  of  the  inscriptions  are  Latin,  and  many  aro  of  the  Byzantino 
period. 
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station  is  of  course  greater  than  the  direct  measurement  given  on  tho 
milestones  from  Germa  to  Ankyra,  which  was  apparently  about  lxiii. 

II.  The  road  from  Pessinus  to  Ankyra  is  given  in  tho  Antonine 
Itinerary  as : — 

Pessinus  xvi  Genua  xxini  Vinda,  &o.  as  before. 

The  previous  exposition  shows  what  must  have  been  the  course  of 
this  road:  it  went  north  from  Pessinus  (Bala  Hissar)  to  Germa  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tembris.  A  milestone  has  been  preserved  from 
the  road  Pessinus-Germa.  It  was  copied  at  Miilk  by  Hamilton ;  and 
I  have  in  vain,  in  1883,  searched  through  the  village  for  it.  As  the 
road  has  now  been  determined,  the  position  of  this  stone  is  quite 
natural,  but  according  to  the  old  view  as  to  the  site  of  Germa,  its 
position  is  quite  inexplicable.  It  is  LXXI.  miles  from  Ankyra,  giving 
the  distance  Ankyra-Germa  about  LXI.  to  LXV.,  which  is  about  the 
actual  distance  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tembris  to 
Ankyra. 

III.  The  road  from  Dorylaion  to  Pessinus  is  given  in  the  Peutinger 
Tablo  as— 

Dorylaion  xxvm  Midaion  xxvim  Tricomia  xxi  Pessinus. 

Coins  of  Midaion  show  that  it  was  situated  on  the  river  Tembris 
(Porsuk  Su).  The  remains  at  Karadja  Eyuk  on  the  south  bank  of  tho 
river,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Dorylaion,  must  be  those  of  Midaion,* 
and  tho  number  in  the  Table  must  be  diminished  by  x.  Tricomia  is 
apparently  to  be  identified  with  Kairaaz,  which  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  tribe  Troknades  (•  C.  I.  L./  III.  Supplem.,  No.  6997)  ;  and  the  Greek 
name  Trikomia  was  probably  appliod  to  it  as  a  union  of  three  villages.f 
The  distances  from  Kaimaz  to  Bala  Hissar  and  to  Karadja  Eynk  «ro 
correctly  given  in  the  Table. 

A  mere  cross-road  from  Midaion  to  Pessinus  would  be  too  unim- 
portant to  find  a  place  in  the  Table.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  only  a  part  of  a  great  through  route,  which  is  rightly  given  in  tho 
Table  as  leading  to  Archelais  Colonia.  The  rest  of  the  stations  have 
been  discussed  under  Lykaonia.  The  roads  in  the  Peutinger  Tablo 
were  originally  drawn  by  one  who  thought  of  all  roads  as  radiating 
from  Constantinople,  and  in  this  caso  he  had  in  his  mind  a  road  leading 
from  Constantinople  by  Dorylaion,  Pessinus  and  Archelais  to  tho 
Cilician  Gates.  Similarly  he  had  in  his  mind  another  road  by  Dorylaion, 
Amotion,  Laodioea  Combusts,  to  Ikonion  and  the  south  coast;  but  in 
both  cases  the  line  is  broken  in  the  copy  that  remains  to  us  as  tho 
Peutinger  Table. 

*  1  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,'  in '  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,'  1887,  §  Ixxx., 
where  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  distance  xvm.  is  a  correction, 
t  4  Cit.  ami  Bish.,'  §  xcv. 
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IV.  Tho  road  from  tho  Bosphorus  to  Ankyra  is  given  in  our 
authorities  as  follows  : — 


reutinger  Tablo. 


CouBt.intinopoliB 
Cal«*lonia 


Livissa  xxxvn 
Nicomodifi  xxm 
Eribulo    ..  .. 
Nicca  xxxm  .. 


Antonlnr  ItirM'rary. 


Jerusalrtu  Itinerary. 


Byzantio  .. 
..    Calon Ionia  hit  .. 


Tateabio  XL  .. 
Dablisxxm  .. 


Panticio  xv 
Libissa  xxim  . 
Nicomedia  xxii 
Liboxxi  .. 
Nicia  xxm 
Mado  Orientis  xvi  .. 

Tottuio  xxyiii 


Dadastnna  xl 

Iidiopoli  xxix 
Volcaton  xn  .. 
Fines  Cilicic  x 
Lagania  xxvm 

Jlizago  xxxvm 
[Ancyrn]  xxvm 


Dablia  xxvm 


Cenon  Gallicanou  xvm 
Dabnstana  xxi 


Iuliopolim  xxvi 


Lngancos  xxiv 


Minizo  xxm 


Mancpordo  xxvm  .. 
Ancyra  xxmi  .. 


Constanliiiopoli 
Calcedouiam 
mutntio  Nassetc  vn. 
maimio  Pandicia  vn. 
mutatio  Pontauuia  Mil. 
rnansio  Libissa  vim. 
mutatio  Branca  XII. 
civitas  Nicomedia  sill 
mutatio  Hyribolum  x. 
mansio  Libum  xi. 
mutatio  Liada  xn. 
civitas  Nicia  vm. 
mutatio  Scbina;  vm. 
mansio  Mido  vn. 
mutatio  Chngctu  vi. 
mutatio  Tbatcso  x. 
mutatio  Tnta:o  vim. 
mutatio  Prutiinica  xi. 
mutntio  Artemis  xu. 
mansio  Dnblaj  vi. 
mansio  Ceratte  vi. 
mutntio  Finis  x. 
mansio  D.ida*tai<a  vr. 
mutatio  Trail*  monto  vi. 
mutatio  Milia  xi. 
civitas  Iuliopolia  vm. 

mutatio  Hycronpotamum  xm. 

mansio  Agatinia  xi. 
mutatio  Ipctobrngcn  vr. 
mansio  Mnizos  x. 
mutatio  Praamon  xn. 

imitatio  Ccnnxcm  pal  idem  xm. 
civitas  Ancbira  Galatia  .... 


As  I  have  never  traversed  any  part  of  tho  road,  I  cannot  speak  about 
it  in  detail.  As  far  as  Nikomedeia  it  follows  the  direct  road  to  the 
East  through  Pandik.  From  Nikomedeia,  instead  of  going  straight 
on  along  the  lake  Sabandja  to  Geive,  the  road  makes  a  detour  to 
Nicrea.  The  reason  probably  is  that  it  was  common  to  take  ship 
to  the  coast  opposite  Nikaia,  land  at  Prainetos,  and  take  the  land- 
route  through  Nikaia.  Probably  the  two  roads  via  Nikomedia  and 
via  Nikaia  would  meet  at  Geive,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  close  to 
Tottaion.  (o<<<  \,T.j        p,^,,-   R£   H    -  T-UUl) 

Tottaion  is  an  important  name.  It  appears  in  Ptolemy  as  Ha- 
raoviov,  obviously  a  fault  for  Taraot'tor.  Ilierocles  has  'PeycTdYaior,  and 
Tottaion,  Tataion,  Tateabion  occur  indiscriminately  in  the  ecclesiastical 
lists.  The  name  therefore  contains  the  sound  of  digamma,  which  is 
commonly  omitted  in  Greek  writing,  but  is  sometimes  given  as  ov  or 
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/?.*  The  name  is  formed  from  a  common  personal  name  Tatas  or 
Tottes,  like:— 


Dorylaion 

from 

Dorylas. 

Kotyaion 

» 

Kotys. 

Kadoi  (for  Kadooi) 

Kadys. 

Otroia  (Otrya) 

>' 

Otreus. 

Otroos 

>» 

Otreus. 

Atiaia 

»> 

Anes. 

Attaia 

11 

Attes. 

Akkilaion 

11 

Akylas. 

Dablis  is  probably  to  be  sought  near  Terokli  as  indicated  in 
K  epert's  old  map. 

Dadastaxa  was  the  border  town  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  in  the 
latter  province.  The  emperor  Jovian  died  there  in  364  a.d.,  when 
inarching  towards  Constantinople  along  this  road.f  The  Itineraries 
agree  about  the  boundaries  between  the  provinces,  but  Ptolemy  places 
Juliopolis,  Laganeia,  and  Dadastana,  as  well  as  Dableis  and  Tatavion, 
in  Bithynia.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  boundary  of  Galatia  was 
altered  when  the  now  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  attributed  to 
Diocletian,  came  into  existence.  Ptolemy's  apportionment  of  the  cities 
among  the  Koman  provinces  is  in  general  far  moro  correct  J  than  the 
positions  which  he  assigns  to  the  cities. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  in  regard  to  the  section 
Dableis-Dadastana  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  omission  of  a 
station  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  between  Fines  and  Dadastana. 

JunoroLis  was  certainly  situated  Ly  the  river  §  a  little  west  of  Nalli 
Khan :  it  is  described  at  greater  length  below.  Twelve  miles  east  of 
Juliopolis  the  road  crossed  the  river  Siberis  (Hierus  in  Pliny,|| 
Hycronpotaraum  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary).  The  village  of  Sykea  or 
Sykeon  was  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  Justinian  built  a 
bridge  oyer  the  stream  (Procop. « Aedif.,'  V.,  4).  Theodorus  Sykeota  was 
lorn  there  in  the  sixth  century,  son  of  a  woman  of  loose  character, 
who  made  a  profit  from  the  travellers  along  the  road  (Act.  Sanct., 
April  22,  p.  32).  Anastasiopolis  was  situated  twelve  miles  east  of 
Sykea,  and  must  theroforo  bo  a  Byzantine  name  of  Lagania,  which 

*  Bo  Sanaos  or  Anava  has  the  ethnic  Sanabensis  in  sonic  ecclesiastical  lists. 

t  Ammian.,  XXV.,  10,  12;  XXVI.,  8,  4.  Zosimus,  III.,  34,  p.  173,  says  tijj  Bidurlas 
4y  AaSaar&vois,  retaining  the  old  Roman  division  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia. 

%  Isolated  exceptions  occur :  Sngalassos  he  puts  in  Lycia,  but  Lycia  and  Pamphylia 
were  one  province.  Strategia  Antiochiane  he  gives  in  Cappadocia,  misled  by  an 
authority  of  older  date. 

§  Ita  ancient  name  is  Scopas  or  Scopius. 

11  'Up6t  is  a  Greek  form,  adapted  from  the  native  nnmo  to  give  a  word  with  a 
meaning.   The  omission  of  an  initial  <r  and  of  a  digamma  arc  natural  in  Greek. 
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occupies  the  same  position  in  the  Itineraries.*  The  Peu»inger  Table 
falsely  inserts  two  stations  between  Juliopolis  and  Lagan ia. 

Half-way  between  the  river  Siberia  and  Bei  Bazar  the  site  of 
Lagania-Anastasiopolis  must  be  looked  for.  The  little  mulatto  called 
Petobroge,  which  bears  a  Gallic  name  like  Eccobriga,  Allobroges  or 
Allobriges,  <fcc.,  has  now  become  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  Bey 
Bazar,  unless  better  maps  prove  Lagania  to  be  there. 

Mnizos  was  apparently  situated  near  where  the  road  crosses  the 
Emir  Tchai.  Manegordos,  which  is  a  more  probable  form  than  Malo- 
gardis,  was  in  all  probability  situated  near  Girindos  about  midway 
between  Mnizos  and  Ankyra :  inscriptions  have  been  found  there.  It 
is  omitted  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  where  it  should  probably  be 
inserted  after  Prasmon.  Lake  Cenaxis  should  be  easily  found  (see  K  1). 
The  distances  in  this  part  of  the  road  seem  too  great.  Girindos  is  at 
most  20  miles  from  Ankyra.  Mizago  in  the  Peutinger  Table  is  the 
result  of  mixing  up  Mnizo  and  Manego[rdo];  compare  Comitanasso 
mixed  of  Coropasso  and  Parnasso. 

This  road  of  course  became  far  more  important  after  Constantinople 
became  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  it  is  still  a  great  trade- 
route.  But  even  before  330  its  existence  can  be  traced.  As  soon  as 
Nicomedia  was  made  by  Diocletian  into  one  of  the  four  capitals  of 
the  Roman  world  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  rulers,  the  road 
must  immediately  rise  into  great  importance.  It  is  described  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  belongs  to  the  period  300-330  a.d.|  But  its 
chief  interest  lies  in  its  being  the  natural  land-route  for  pilgrims  from 
Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  cheapest  way  for  western  pilgrims  to 
reach  Jerusalem  on  foot  was  by  way  of  Constantinople,  then  along  a 
road  of  the  Roman  system  to  Nicomedia  (or  occasionally  by  ship  to 
Nicaea),  and  thence  through  Ankyra  (Angora)  and  Tarsos.  This  road 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  lator  roads  of  Asia 
Minor:  it  was  carefully  kept  up,  and  the  stations  and  halting-places 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  they  were  in  tho  time  of  Constantino.  In 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ  the  publica  regii  cursus  via  is  referred  to 
(Act.  S.  Theodori  Sykeotae). 

K.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Galatia  Pkima. 

It  would  perhaps  have  beeu  a  better  arrangement  to  discuss  theso 
cities  along  with  those  of  Pontus,  but  there  is  also  a  certain  convenience 
in  keeping  tho  two  Galatian  provinces  together.  Tho  basis  of  a  topogra- 
phical discussion  must  as  usual  be  sought  in  the  Byzantine  lists. 

*  Wesseling  has  observed  this  correctly. 

t  Compare  prtrfatio  to  Parthey  and  Finder's  e.lition.  It  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  person  who  thinks  Nicomedia  the  capital.  Dr.  C.  Miller  ('  Die  We ltkarto 
von  Castorius,'  p.  119)  gives  the  date  as  300,  which  seems  to  me  too  early. 
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HlcmclM  c.  631  and  Cone. 
Ohalccd.  451. 


Notitin- 1.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX. 


NotitbeUI.,  X..  XIII. 


1.  "Ayyvpa*  fitrp6roKis. 

2.  Taj8fa. 

3.  'AffinW 


1.  'Ayxvpai. 

2.  'ATTaflux!,  Tafuai . 
4.  *A<rir<Ji^?r. 

7.  K^kiji.  Kivrft. 

8.  ' ' Kva<rra<Tiovw6Kt»t. 


1.  'Ayxvpas. 

2.  Ta£<ias. 

4.  'Actwktjj. 

7.  K/cK»jr. 

8.  'Awurra^ioiflnfAcwf. 
G.  M«'fov. 

3.  'IA»v*4a«m  ffroi  BaffiAafov. 

5.  MT>pwoxix«{A«»i  <fro«  Iravpov. 

9.  KoAou/t/ioji.  KoAoi/jotjt. 


4.  Klvva. 


5.  P«7«»>o7oAlo. 
7.  'HAiovwoAu. 


3.  'H\iovw6\w. 
5.  Bjfp»fouir«jA€(*T. 


1.  Ankyra.  The  situation  of  Ankyra  has  never  been  a  matter  of 
doubt :  it  is  still  called  Enguri.  A  nunnery  named  Petris  at  Ankyra  is 
mentioned  in  Acta  S.  Theodori,  April  22,  p.  38.  Saint  Plato  was 
oxecuted  in  Campo  Amoeno  outside  the  walls  of  Ankyra,  under  Maximian, 
praeside  Agrippino  (Act.  Sanct.,  July  22,  p.  234).  The  lake  mentioned 
in  the  passio  S.  Theodoti,  cap.  2,  near  the  city,  may  be  the  Cenaxis  palus 
of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (Act.  Sanct.,  May  18). 

2.  Taouion,  Tavium.  The  vexed  question  as  to  the  site  of  Tavium 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  discoveries  of  Prof.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett.  The 
feituation  at  Nefez  Keui,  proposed  by  Texier,  was  long  accepted :  but 
Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  in  1883  published  an  olaborate  memoir  in  tho  'Sitz- 
ungsborichte '  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
Tavium  was  situated  at  Iskelib  on  tho  west  side  of  the  Halys.  Prof. 
Kiepert  replied  f  to  this  memoir,  but  tried  to  place  Tavium  in  tho 
valley  of  Alaja,  about  20  miles  north-east  of  Nefez  Keui.  Their 
reasoning  did  not  alter  my  opinion,  and  I  asked  Prof.  Sterrett  to  hunt 
very  carefully  through  the  country  about  Nefez  Keui  for  evidence.  His 
search  produced  the  evidonce  of  a  milestone  that  Nefez  Keui  was  the 
«ite  of  a  caput  vise,  and  no  other  city  in  this  part  of  the  couutry  but 
Tavium  could  have  been  a  caput  vise. 

3.  Aspona  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Ankyra  to  Parnassos.  Its 
preciso  situation  cannot  be  determined  without  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  tho  country.  The  description  of  this  road  which  has  been  given 
(p.  255)  shows  where  it  must  be  looked  for.  Its  territory  must  have 
included  all  the  southern  part  of  Galatia  cis  Halym,  touching  the 
territory  of  Ankyra  on  the  north,  Cappadocia,  lake  Tatta,  and  Lykaonia 
•on  the  south,  and  perhaps  Myrika  on  the  west. 

*  The  spelliug  and  accentuation  are  clearly  true  to  the  local  pronunciation,  as  is 
.shown  by  the  modern  form  Enguri. 

t  '  GegenbemerkuDgen  zu  Prof.  Hirschfeld '  in  the  1  Sitzuugsbcrichte '  for  Jan.  1884. 
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4.  Mxizos  was  about  50  miles  from  Ankyra,  and  is  to  bo  looked  for 
about  25  miles  west  of  Girindos  (Manegordos). 

5.  Lagania  (Rcgenagalia,  ic.  regio  Lagania,  in  Hicroclos)  was  re- 
named Anastasiopolis,  evidently  under  the  Emperor  Anastasius  (a.d. 
491-518).  Churches  of  Saint  George  and  of  the  Archangel  are  mentioned 
in  it  (Acta  S.  Theodori,  April  22,  p.  46). 

6.  Sykeos  was  a  village  on  the  Siberis,  12  miles  west  from  Lagania,. 
and  the  imperial  highway  (publica  regii  cursus  via)  passod  through  it. 
Thero  was  in  it  a  church  of  Saint  Gemellus. 

7.  Juliopolis  was  the  name  given  to  tho  older  T6p8ov  Kufi)?.  It  again 
changed  its  name  in  the  later  Byzantine  period  to  Basilaion  or  Basileon. 
In  Not.  X.,  XIII.  it  occurs  as  'IovAioVoAis  ^rot  BacriAcioi/,  as  a  bishopric- 
subject  to  Ankyra.  In  Not.  II.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.  (which  belong  to  tho  lato 
Byzantine  period),  BturiXaiov  or  lWtAeov  appears,  not  as  subject  to  tho 
metropolis  Ankyra,  but  as  an  independent  (avroK€<pa\os)  bishopric. 
Not.  X.  thereforo  contains  two  separate  bishoprics  named  Basileon,  and 
Parthey  on  this  ground  distinguishes  them  (see  his  index,  «.  v.).  But  a 
passage  from  a  Novella  of  the  Emporor  Alexius  Comnenus  (a.m.  6595, 
a.d.  1086)  *  shows  that  this  is  incorrect.  The  bishops  of  Heracleia  and 
Ankyra  appealed  to  the  XII.  Canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  provided  that 
tho  metropolitan  bishop  of  a  province  should  retain  his  rights  over  any 
bishopric  in  his  diocese  which  might  bo  raised  in  dignity  (rtfirjdiia-r} 
inKXrjauf),  in  order  to  prevent  the  province  from  being  dismembered  (to 
fuj  KaTaT€fiv€<rdai  rqv  fitav  iirapxiav  cis  6Vo).  Alexius  decided  that  the 
emperor  might  do  as  ho  chose  in  the  way  of  raising  bishops  to  a  higher 
rank,  and  that  when  he  did  so  they  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to- 
their  former  metropolitan,  and  were  referred  straight  to  tho  patriarchal 
church  at  Constantinople.  It  appears  therefore  that  there  is  only  ono 
church  Basileion,  and  that  even  after  it  became  autokephalos  and 
independent,  tho  Notitiffl  remained  uncorrected  and  enumerated  it 
among  the  bishoprics  subject  to  Ankyra,  as  well  as  in  its  proper  place- 
of  dignity. 

Basileion  is  evidently  named  in  honour  of  one  of  tho  emperors  Basil. 
Now  Notitia  II.  appears  to  contain  tho  list  of  metropolitans  and 
autolcephahi  in  the  order  of  precedence  fixed  by  Leo  tho  Wiso  (886-91 2); 
it  follows  that  Juliopolis  had  changed  its  name  not  later  than  his  reign, 
and  thereforo  that  it  was  culled  after  Basil  I.  (867-86).  But  as 
Notitia  I.,  which  is  dated  in  883,  does  not  contain  Basileion,  that  name 
might  appear  to  have  been  introduced  either  in  the  last  year  of  Basil  I., 

*  Lib.  II.  Nov.  iv.  in  Leunclav.,  'Jus  (irrcco-Itomnnunj,'  p.  130 :  Sia\ap&ayov  us  rrjs 
firiTpoiroKiws  rod  BotriAa/ow  Kal  T7jj  nr)Tpo7r6\iws  MaBiWuv  xvptvovawv  ....  hiavi<Hi\aav  ol 
Hr)Tpo*o\'ncu,  i  'HpcufXffat  Ka\  6  'AyKvpas,  «al  tliruv  ■  /xi]  otptl\tiv  tAi  rotavras  iKKXrjatas, 
Kat>  iTifx-hByvav  r$  rys  nr)Tpow6\<ws  a^iwjuaT t,  naph  rov  ptpovs  ttjs  fityaXrjs  iKK\-q(T'ias 
ifa(pio-&i]va.i  oAAa  wop'  avruv  •  Sth.  to  t^v  ....  iKK\i)alav  rov  BaffiXaiov  iiriCKoir^f  tJvai  Toil' 
'Aynvpas. 
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or  more  probably  under  Leo  (886-912),  beiug  given  in  memory  of 
his  father.  But  the  namo  Basileion  occurs  at  Cone.  860,  and  this  iB 
an  example  of  the  frequent  omission  to  correct  Notitiao  up  to  date. 
It  is  evident  that  some  changes  were  introduced  in  the  city  simul- 
taneously with  the  change  of  name,  and  that  its  importance  was  raised. 
In  the  later  historians  Basileion  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned.  The 
reason  why  Juliopolis  became  so  much  more  important  in  this  later 
time  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  great  military  road, 
which  will  be  described  below,  was  not  maintained  so  carefully,  and  tho 
direct  road  from  Constantinople  to  Ankyra  would  in  that  case  become 
more  important,  and  with  it  Juliopolis,  as  a  half-way  station,  must  rise 
in  consequence. 

The  original  name  of  Juliopolis  recurs  in  a  late  document  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  whero  a  monastery  iv  t<3  \o>pua  -n)s  YopZiov  Kw/i^s  is  said 
to  be  under  the  control  of  tov  Mrp-poirokirov  tov  $aytr£?. 

8.  Pbtobkioa  was  a  village  on  the  road  12  miles  east  from  Lagania. 
It  is  mentioned  as  Petos  or  Teton  in  tho  Acta  S.  Theodori,  April  22,  p.  55. 

9.  Kinna.  After  all  the  othor  bishoprics  of  Galatia  are  placed  there 
remains  a  great  district  west  of  Ankyra,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  rich  corn -growing  district  now  called  Haimane.  Tho  order  of 
Ilieroclcs  seems  to  show  that  Kinna  is  to  be  placed  there,  but  tho  oxact 
situation  can  be  determined  only  by  further  exploration. 

Kinna  is  to  bo  sought  in  the  country  between  Mnizos,  Myrika, 
Ankyra,  and  Gorbeous  (Beinam).  A  parage  in  tho  4  Acta  S.  Theodori,' 
April  22,  pp.  45-6,  agrees  with  such  a  situation,  but  is  too  vague  to  afford 
any  accurate  evidence.  Theodore,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  after  ontering  the  borders  of  Galatia,  stopped  at  a  monastery 
called  Druina  (apud  Druinorum  monasterium).  Here  it  was  soon  found 
out  who  the  visitor  was,  and  he  healed  various  sick  people.  He  then 
went  to  bless  a  neighbouring  monastery  of  S.  Stephen.  Then  Amiantus, 
bishop  of  Kinna,  heard  of  his  presence,  and  induced  him  to  visit  Kinna. 
lie  returned  from  Kinna  to  Druina,  and  thence  proceeded  on  his  road  to 
Anastasiopolis.  The  question  is  by  what  road  Thoodoro  would  travel. 
Nono  of  the  names  mentioned  make  this  certain.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  tho  probability  would  havo  been  all  in  favour  of  tho  usual 
pilgrims'  route  by  Ankyra  and  rarnassos.  But  this  road  had  in  his 
time  (600  a.d.)  ceased  to  be  an  important  one,  and  tho  road  by  Ankyra 
and  Molasses  (Kir  Sheher)  had  supplanted  it.  But  the  difference  is  not 
important  in  this  caso.  The  roads  coincide  between  Sykea  and  Gorbeous 
(Beinam),  and  the  probability  is  that  Druina  lies  north  of  Gorboous, 
between  it  and  Anastasiopolis. 

10.  A  great  number  of  places,  generally  near  Sykcon  and  Anastasio- 
polis, are  mentioned  in  tho  Acta  S.  Theodori.  Such  are  Dugaria  (p.  45), 
Euchraes  (p.  46)  or  Eucraa  (p.  55),  Beace  (p.  44),  Tzidrama  (p.  35); 
Euarzia,  8  miles  from  Sykeon,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Euchraes  (p.  44), 
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Buna  or  Bunas  and  Hynia  (p.  55).  Pidrura  was  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Juliopolis  (called  by  a  common  Byzantine  error  Heliopolis),  near 
which  was  a  place  Ambrena  with  an  oratorium  Archangeli  (p.  49).* 
Buztea  was  in  the  territory  of  Gratianopolis  in  the  regio  Gordiana, 
outside  the  bounds  of  Galatia  (p.  42).|  Trapezus  was  10  miles  from 
Sykoon  (p.  36).  Area,  8  miles  from  Sykeon,  was  a  pagan  holy  place, 
protected  by  Diana.  Alectoria  (pp.  52  and  57)  was  clearly  near  Sykeon. 
Araunia  was  a  town  five  miles  distant  from  Sykeon  on  the  road  to 
ctviteu  Sebasta,  which  is  a  translation  of  woXts  Sc^aoriJ,  and  may  mean 
either  Ankyra  or  Constantinople.  An  archipresbyteros  Andreas  lived 
at  Araunia.  Scudra  was  beside  the  Sangarios  not  far  from  Sykeon 
(p.  60).  Xeroniaca  was  a  valley  near  Sykeon  (p.  43).  Oppidum  Sandi 
is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Sykeon  (p.  54),  and  oppidum  Pt  rmetaniae 
is  a  little  further  away  but  in  Galatia  (p.  55).  Permetania  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Permctaia  (p.  43).  iEantium  seems  to  be  near  Permetania 
(p.  57).  The  hill  Brianea  (p.  43)  with  a  monastery  of  S.  Theodoras 
(p.  54)  was  eight  miles  from  Sykeon.  Konchas,  a  small  town,  and 
Enistratus,  a  village,  were  also  near  Sykeon  (p.  38).  Mazamea  or 
Mazania,  on  the  upper  Siberia  sub  climate  Mnozenise,  possessing  a  church 
of  S.  Euenicus  (p.  40),  was  evidently  in  the  territory  of  Mnizos.  The 
Siberis  must  drain  a  large  area,  6inco  one  of  its  branches  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Mnizos.  Places  to  whose  situation  no  clue  is  given  are  Potamia 
Galenirum  (p.  43),  Apocomensis  vicus  (p.  43),  Hons  Draconis  (p.  43). 
The  Psilis  is  a  river  of  Bithynia,  west  of  the  Artanes.  Oppidum 
iEantium  and  oppidum  Silindiconense J  (p.  57)  are  perhaps  in  Galatia: 
Colonossus  regiono  Lycaonite  (p.  43).  In  Carta  fluvius  Copas  is  probably 
a  false  reading  (p.  44):  tho  river  Scopas  or  Scopius  flowed  past 
Juliopolis  into  tho  Sangarios.  Iopolis  (p.  35),  15  miles  from  Sykeon,  is 
clearly  a  mistake  for  Juliopolis. 

The  'Acta'  of  Theodore  Sykeota  are  very  important,  as  giving  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  north-western  Galatia  in  tho  end  of  tho  sixth  century.§ 
Unfortunately  only  a  Latin  translation  is  published  in  4  Acta  Sanctorum,' 
and  tho  names  and  perhaps  also  the  sense  havo  been  Borne  times  very 
badly  represented;  but  wo  may  believe  safely  that  all  topographical 
details  are  faithful.  All  the  places  which  wo  know  from  other  sources 
aro  mentioned  with  correct  descriptions,  though  sometimes  under 
distorted  names— Mnizos,  Petobriga  (called  Peton),  Anastasiopolis, 
Juliopolis,  and  tho  rivors  Siberis  and  Scopas.    The  numerous  topo- 

*  Pidrum  mmt  be  in  the  Buoecllariote  Theme,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Pidra,  an  unknown  place  in  the  Anatolic  Theme,  too  ['AwtoAikoCJ  8*h«tos  M  tiki  t6k^ 
nfSpo  ■Kpo<rovofUi{oiiiv<¥,  GeneB  ,  p.  8;  kb^k  Fli'Spaf  Karo»onaioft,*yi\v  (nrb  rb  6tfta  rtXovaw 
riv  ' AvttrokiKay  (Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  G). 

f  Gratianopolis  is  a  temporary  name  of  6omc  town,  perhaps  Akkilaion  :  sec  II  9. 

X  Silindioonense  must  surely  by  a  mis-translation  of  ItKiviontifii] ;  comjiare  Kokko&o- 
k«a"Ji  &c.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Greek  original  is  not  accessible.  With  Silindoa 
compare  Lydian  Silandos.    Apocomensis  vicus  must  also  contain  tho  element  -«<£fuj. 

§  Theodore  died  a.d.  C13.   See  Addenda. 
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graphical  details  which  we  cannot  control  by  independent  testimony 
may  be  accepted  with  confidence  for  the  country  within  a  moderate 
distance;  but,  in  regard  to  remoter  cities,  the  author's  geographical 
knowledge  is  defective.  For  example,  he  has  no  idea  of  the  distance 
from  Amorion  to  Sozopolis  (p.  53),  but  he  knows  that  the  road  from 
Sozopolis  to  Sykeon  passes  through  Amorion,  Germa,  and  over  the 
bridge  Tantaendia. 

One  other  probable  reference  to  Einna  is  to  be  found  in  the  1  Acta 
S.  Theodori  '  (p.  44).  Theodore  was  made  bishop  of  Anastasiopolis  in 
succession  to  Timotheos,  and  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Ank}Tra  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Kinara.  The  word  Cinara  in  the  Latin 
version  is  certainly  incorrect,  and,  as  the  bishop  in  question  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ankyra,  he  must  be  of  Einna.*  This  certainly 
suggests  that  Einna  was  not  distant  from  Anastasiopolis,  or  was  even  an 
adjoining  bishopric.  The  previous  indications,  combined  with  this, 
place  Einna  about  Balyk  Eoyunji,  or  even  nearer  the  Sangarios,  and 
assign  to  it  the  territory  which  is  bounded  by  Myrika,  Germa, 
Anastasiopolis,  Mnizos,  Ankyra,  Aspona. 

Eadosia,  the  bishop  of  whioh  was  brought  to  Theodore  (p.  53)  on  a 
litter  to  be  cured  of  his  sickness,  belongs  not  to  Galatia,  but  to  Bithynia. 
We  find  the  entry  roAAov  rjroi  KaScxnas,  or  Aocruxs  in  the  earliest  Notitiaa, 
and  at  the  Council  held  680  a.d.,  George  bishop  of  Galos  or  of  Eadosia 
was  present.  In  the  later  Notitiae,  L,  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  the  entry  is  always 
roAAov  tjt<*  Ao^uk  (see  p.  182). 

11.  Verinopolis  rose  to  importance  in  the  Byzantine  period.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Hierocles,  and  yet  it  was  evidently  refounded  and 
renamed  before  his  time  during  the  lifetime  of  the  empress  Verina. 
The  late  Notitiae  mention  it  along  with  Stavros,  showing  that  these 
were  two  neighbouring  towns  included  in  one  bishopric.  These  were 
two  fortresses,  which  became  important  stations  in  the  Byzantine 
military  system,  but  had  apparently  not  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
bishopric  when  Hierocles  made  his  list,  about  530  a.d.  In  all  probability 
they  became  a  bishopric  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
by  Justinian  within  a  few  years  after  Hierocles  wrote.  The  history  of 
the  Byzantine  changes  in  the  comparative  importance  of  Anatolian 
towns  from  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards  turns  on  military  considera- 
tions. The  forts  (roTronjprjo-uii),  situated  on  military  roads,  often  in 
different  situations  from  the  Roman  cities,  grew  into  bishoprics  and 
finally  often  into  the  capitals  of  provinces.    Any  place  which  became  a 


*  Compare  Hierocles's  Lysinara  in  Pamphylia.  Both  names  havo  been  formed 
in  the  same  way.  The  expression  i  Kwiw,  or  hvcivimv,  Mvkvtos,  written  with 
the  common  mis-spelling  Ktvalttv,  AuoWw*.  has  been  misread  Ktrdpw,  \wrivip<*v, 
and  interpreted  ."Bishop  of  Cinara,  Lysinara,"  The  expression  really  means,  in 
accordance  with  the  almost  universal  formula,  "Bishop  of  the  people  of  Cina, 
Lysinia." 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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bishoprio  after  Hierocles  is  presumably  a  fortress  of  the  Byzantine  type, 
situated  on  a  high,  precipitous  hill. 

The  great  importance  of  Euagina  as  a  meeting-place  of  roads  be- 
comes apparent  in  our  examination  of  the  Roman  roads  leading  east 
from  Ankyra.  Though  I  have  not  visited  its  site  at  Gone,  I  have 
heard  in  the  country  great  reports  of  ruins  near  it.  How,  then,  shall 
we  account  for  its  apparent  omission  in  the  Byzantine  lists  ?  We  must 
believe  that,  if  any  town  in  Eastern  Galatia  grew  into  a  bishoprio  in 
Byzantine  time,  that  town  was  probably  situated  at  Gone.  In  short, 
everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Verinopolis  was  the  name 
given  to  Euagina  when  it  began  to  rise,  in  the  growing  development  of 
this  district,  to  be  a  place  of  importance  (see  p.  261). 

12.  Stavros  is  apparently  of  equally  late  development.  Notiti®  III., 
X.,  XIII.,  which  alone  mention  it,  are  the  latest  class  of  lists,  and  the 
only  other  reference  which  I  have  found  to  the  place  dates  about  a.d. 
890.  I  therefore  understand  that  Stavros  was  on  the  military  road  of 
Justinian  (whose  course  is  discussed  in  sect.  G),  and  that  it  became 
important  only  after  the  formation  of  that  road.  Being  united  with 
Verinopolis  in  a  single  bishopric,  Stavros  must  have  been  not  far 
distant  from  it,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  a  few  hours  to  the  south.* 

13.  Myriokephaloi  is  apparently  another  of  the  fortresses  of  Justinian 
on  the  great  military  road.  The  name  occurs  also  in  Phrygia,  denoting 
a  fortress  east  of  Soublaion  on  a  military  road,  which  also  was  organised 
by  Justinian.")"  Myriokephaloi  was  west  of  Stavros.  Verinopolis, 
Stavros,  and  Myriokephaloi  were  three  fortresses,  which  together 
formed  the  Tourma  Saniana.  They  belonged  to  the  Buccellariote 
Theme,  but  were,  about  890,  transferred  to  the  Kharsian  Theme.  They 
may  be  safely  taken  to  include  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  province 
Galatia  on  the  east  side  of  the  Halys.  The  important  passage  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  ('  de  Admin.  Imp.,'  225),  which  mentions 
the  modifications  of  890,  will  be  more  fully  considered  below. 

14.  Kaloumnk  is  named  as  a  bishopric  in  the  latest  class  of  Notitia?. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  that  is  mentioned  under  the  name  Kademna 
as  a  bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salutaris  in  Not.  I :  Kademna  and  Alopex  are 
certainly  quite  erroneously  appended  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Nothing  is 
known  about  it.    Was  it  Kotch  Hissar?  (see  Addenda). 

15.  Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  Galatia  Prima  it  is  necessary 
to  attempt  to  define  the  limits  at  different  times  of  tho  Kharsian  Theme. 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  says  the  name  was  derived  from  some 
general  named  Kharsios,  who  flourished  when  the  Theme  was  formed  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  or  some  other  emperor :   this  derivation  is 

*  We  find  "  Peaainus  or  Justinianopolia "  u  a  single  bishopric :  tho  distance 
between  Bala  Hisar  and  Sivri  Hisar  in  four  hours  (about  12  miles).  Stavros  is  also  called 
Timios  Stavros,  and  was  a  name  of  the  place  called  also  Sirichas  or  Sirachaa,  G  39,  43. 

f  See  4  American  Journal  of  Archeology,'  1888,  p.  282. 
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obviously  a  mere  guess  of  Constantino's.  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
the  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  town  of  Garsi  or  Karissa,  at  the 
important  road  centre  of  Alaja.*  Originally  this  place,  called  to 
Xapoiavov  Ka<rrpov%  was  one  of  the  bandai  or  topoteresiai  of  the  vast 
Armeniao  Theme.  Then  the  Theme  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  name  Khars'an  was  given  to  the  central  one.  The  boundaries  of 
this  Theme  vary  considerably.  In  the  time  of  Michael  (843-867  a.d.), 
there  was  only  a  Kleisourarch  of  Kharsiana,  so  that  as  yet  it  hardly 
ranked  as  co-ordinate  with  the  great  Themes.f 

In  a.d.  730  Moslemah  invaded  Cappadocia  and  captured  the  Kharsian 
fortress.  \  The  passage  shows  that  the  fort  was  in  Cappadocia  rather 
than  in  Pontus. 

In  832  Theophilus  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Eharsianon.  § 

In  a.d.  860  a  battle  took  place  at  Porson  in  the  district  Abysiannm  on 
the  borders  of  the  Armeniac  and  Paphlagonian  Themes,  about  500  miles 
from  Amisus,  and  some  of  the  defeated  Arabs  escaped  across  the  Ilalys, 
but  were  soon  afterwards  captured  in  the  Kharaian  Theme  (Genes.,  p.  99). 

The  Strategoi  of  the  Kharsian  Theme  and  of  the  Armeniao  troops 
are  mentioned  under  Basil  I.,  and  Agrane  and  Siboron  are  said  to  be  in 
the  Kharsian  Theme,  while  it  is  implied  that  at  Siboron  there  was 
ready  access  to  the  Armeniac  Thome.  || 

When  Joannes  Kurkuas  began  his  career  (under  Leo  VI.)  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  on  the  east  were  the  Kharsian  Castle,  the  town  of 
Hypsela,  and  the  Halys :  he  carried  its  bounds  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  (Theophan.  Con  tin.,  p.  427).  Here  the  distinction  is  made 
between  the  fortress  Hypsela  and  the  central  Kharsian  fortress,  and 
the  line  indicated  agrees  admirably  with  the  lower  Halys,  Alaja,  and 
the  lofty  rock  Muehalem  Kale. 

In  a.d.  887  the  town  Hypsela  in  the  Kharsian  Theme  was  captured 
by  the  Saracens,  f 

In  the  year  906  Leo  VI. exiled Eustathius  Argyros  to  his  house  in  Khar* 
siana.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  poisoned  at  Ara,  and  buried  at  Spynin 
(cfe  to  Sirwly  tov  *Apa  t^k  Kopv<f>rjv).  His  sons  exhumed  his  body  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  family  monastery  of  S.  Elizabeth  in  the  Kharsian  Theme.** 

*  i  vdpra  tov  Xaptrlou  at  Constantinople  (v.  Theophanes  passim)  was  opposite 
Blacherna,  and  perhaps  hence  gets  its  name  (as  if  Kaptr(ov). 

t  I  And  mentioned  in  Michael's  reign  the  Armeniao,  Buocellariote,  Koloneiim 
Paphlagonian,  Thrakesian,  Anatolic,  Opsikian,  and  Cappadocic  Themes,  and  the 
Kleisourarchui  of  Selcukeia  and  Kharsiana. 

X  to  Xapciavby  K&orpov  (Theoph.,  p.  409 ;  Cedren.,  i.  p.  800). 

§  KO.TA  to  Xapo-coydV  (Cedren.,  ii.  123  ;  Contin.,  p.  114). 

||  toV  t«  to5  Xap<rta»ou  ital  to*  riy  'Apptruut&r  [oToaTiryoV]  (Cedren.,  ii.  210 
Genes.,  122). 

1  r,  kot4  to  Xapauwbv  StaKUfi*'m)  *6\u  $  'T^tjX^  (Cedren.,  iu  250,  cp.  Theophan 
Contin.,  354).   The  Bonn  text  of  Codrcnus  prints  i»fa\4i  as  an  epithet.   (Finlay,  by  a 
misprint,  has  Hjsela  for  Hypsela.) 

**  Theophan.  Contin.,  374    Cedren.,  ii.  269. 
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Another  reference  may  be  quoted  to  this  older  form  of  the  Kharsian 
Theme.  "  S.  Eudokimos — genus  quidem  duxit  e  Cappadocibus— electus 
nt  preeeeset  parti  exercitus  Cappadocum  ot  moraretur  circa  id  quod 
vocatur  Charsianum."  • 

1 6.  About  890  occurred  a  reorganisation  of  the  eastern  Themes,  and 
five  topoteresiai  which  constituted  Oalatia  trans  Halym  were  transferred 
from  the  Buccellariote  and  Armeniac  Themes  to  the  Kharsian  Theme. 
At  the  same  time  the  southern  parts  of  the  Cappadocic  Theme,  viz., 
the  Tourma  Eases  (which  probably  includes  Tyana  and  the  plain  of 
Venasa)  and  the  topoteresia  of  Caesareia  and  Nyssa,  were  also  transferred 
to  the  Kharsian  Theme.  The  Cappadocic  Theme  now  included  the 
country  from  the  mountains  near  Sivri  Hissar  (Dindymos)  to  the  Halys, 
and  the  Kharsian  Theme  all  the  country  from  the  Halys  to  Caesareia  on 
the  east  and  Loulon  on  the  south. f 

For  topographical  purposes  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
topoteresiai  of  Tavium  and  Komodromos,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Armeniac  Theme,  and  which  included  the  northern  parts  of  Oalatia 
trans  Halym,  were  added  to  the  Tourma  Kharsiana,  while  the  three 
topoteresiai  which  had  belonged  to  the  Buccellariote  Theme,  and 
which  included  the  southern  parts  of  Oalatia  trans  Halym,  constituted 
the  Tourma  Saniana.  The  Tourma  Kharsiana,  therefore,  was  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Kharsian  Theme,  and  this  confirms  the  view 
already  stated  that  Garsi  or  Karissa,  situated  at  Alaja,  was  the  original 
centre  from  which  the  name  Kharsia  spread  over  the  entire  Theme. 
Originally  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  Armeniac  Theme ;  then  this  great 
Theme  was  divided  iuto  three,  Cappadocic,  Kharsian,  and  Armoniac, 
and  finally  the  reorganisation  which  I  have  just  described  was 
made. 

An  objection  may  be  urged  that  Alaja,  where  I  have  placed  Kliarsia, 
falls  more  naturally  into  the  Buccellariote  than  the  Kharsian  Theme. 
But  originally  the  line  of  division  was  made  between  the  Armeniac  and 
the  Buccellariote,  and  in  that  case  the  line  of  separation  between  Gone 
and  Alaja  is  not  so  surprising.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  890, 
which  united  Kharsia  with  Tavium  and  Komodromos,  clearly  requires  a 
close  geographical  connection  between  them. 

Another  Tourma  of  the  Kharsian  Theme  was  named  Kymbalaios. 
It  was  perhaps  the  country  about  Kir  Sheher,  to  the  east  and 
north. 

The  powerful  castle  on  the  lofty  isolated  rock  of  Mushalem  Kale 
must  have  been  a  very  important  point  in  the  Saracen  wars,  and  was 
perhaps  centre  of  another  Tourma  or  at  least  a  Topoteresia.    It  is 

♦  Act.  8anct,  July  30,  p.  312. 

t  It  hi  after  this  enlargement  of  the  Khawian  Theme,  in  A.n.  978,  that  Basilika 
Therraa  i*  mentioned  (Cedren.,  ii.  431)  as  in  the  Khawian  Theme.  See  Constant 
Porph., '  de  Admin.  Imp.,'  p.  225. 
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referred  to  only  in  a.d.  887  •  as  Hypsela.  This  Hypsela  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  town  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  as  a 
bishopric  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus  in  the  latest  Notitise,  unless  (as  is 
probable)  geographical  connection  is  violated. 

17.  Dilimnia,  which  occurs  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  x  miles 
from  Ankyra  on  the  road  to  Parnassos,  under  the  form  Delemnia,  and 
which  is  perhaps  corrupted  to  Olenos  in  Ptolemy,  is  also  mentioned  in 
an  inscription,  published  by  Domaszewski,  in  the  Archaeolog.  Epig. 
Mittheil.  aus  Oest.,  IX.,  1885,  p.  115.  It  was  a  village  situated  perhaps 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  Mohan  Gol,  or  on  the  hill  between  it 
and  Ankyra* 

18.  Malos  (MaAo's)  was  a  place  a  little  over  40  miles  from  Ankyra,f 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Halys.  Theodotus  came  to  the  place  at  the 
time  when  the  remains  of  Valens  (toO  iv  M^Sixwo-tv  ow  iroXXuiv  cAOovto? 
fta<rr{ytav)  were  thrown  into  the  Halys.  Theodotus  saved  them,  and 
carried  them  to  a  rock  on  the  bank,  about  two  stadia  J  from  the  village. 
There  were  there  grass  and  trees  (ScVSpa  apicevOiva  koi  fiopaTiva),  and  at 
morn  the  sound  of  grasshoppers  and  the  song  of  nightingales.  Several 
of  the  brethren  by  chance  found  him  here,  and  were  sent  to  bring  the 
presbyter  from  the  village.  The  presbyter,  coming  out  of  church  at 
the  sixth  hour,  saw  them  coming,  and  the  village  dogs  barking  and 
troubling  them ;  he  went  with  them,  and  was  told  by  Theodotus  to 
prepare  on  the  spot  a  receptacle  for  the  relics  (Act.  Sanct.,  May  18,  IV., 
p.  165). 

Of  the  three  roads  that  lead  from  Ankyra  to  the  Halys,  the  one  that 
is  probably  meant  hero  is  that  which  goes  to  Kalejik  (Eccobriga). 
The  distance  from  Angora  is  at  present  given  as  13  hours,  and 
may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  40  Roman  miles.  The  distance  by  the 
straightest  road  due  east,  to  the  Halys  and  Tavium,  is  decidedly  less 
than  40  miles. 

19.  Proseilemmene  was  a  term  applied  to  a  district  of  Galatia,  south 
of  the  three  Gaulish  tribes  (xnrb  to.  et/^era  lOvrj),  and  north  of  tho 
Bizenoi  and  the  part  of  Lykaonia  containing  Petinessos,  Egdaumana, 
Kinna,  &c.  The  name  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  analogy  of 
Epiktetos  Phrygia,  §  as  indicating  the  entire  district  of  Lykaonia  which 
was  added  by  Pius  (p.  377)  to  Galatia.  Ptolemy  ||  is  the  only  author 
that  mentions  this  name.  The  Bizenoi  inhabited  what  Pliny  calls 
Lycaoniao  partem  Obizenen  (V.,  32,  147).    Probably  the  Greek  form 

*  See  also  Theoph.  Contin.,  p.  427. 

t  &K^Kiafi4yoy  <rrifi*Utv  fitxpov  wpbs  rtaaapdicovrau 

%  The  term  stadia  probably  means  miles;  compare  Anna's  statement  as  to  tho 
distance  of  Basileia  from  Nikaia,  and  soe  also  L,  5. 

§  Compare  Strabo,  p.  563,  who  says  that  tho  namo  Epiktetos  given  to  Hellespontino 
or  Little  Phrygia  dates  from  the  Attalida. 

U  Wilberg  in  his  note  gives  the  strange  derivation  of  jrpoati\yimiiyj)  from  vponiXt t* 
instead  of  »po«r\o/i/3<b'«. 
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of  this  name  should  be  Ow^/vot,  and  the  name  of  the  town  Ot*V£eAa 
given  by  Ptolemy  twice,  in  Galatia  among  the  Tektosages  and 
in  Pisidia,  is  connected  with  it.  The  contradiction,  which  on  this 
theory  is  involved  in  placing  OuiV£«\a  among  the  Tektosages,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Ptolemy  uses  a  different  authority  for  his  paragraphs  about 
the  tribes  in  the  different  provinces  from  the  one  which  he  uses  to 
make  his  lists  of  cities.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  OviV£cAa  among 
the  Tektosages  is  a  fault  for  OtivBia. 

20.  The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Province  Galatia  varied  greatly  at 
different  times.  The  province  was  formed  on  the  death  of  Amyntas  in 
B.C.  25.  The  bounds  towards  the  north  and  west  have  already  been 
discussed.  On  the  south  it  included  the  whole  of  Pisidia,  with  Milyas 
and  Kabalis,  and  must  have  reached  down  almost  to  the  southern  limits 
of  Taurus,  where  it  rises  from  the  coast  lands  of  Pamphylia.  Komama 
and  Eolbasa,  colonies  of  Augustus,  must  have  belonged  to  it,  and  prove 
how  far  it  extended.  When  Vespasian  instituted  the  province  Lycia- 
Pamphylia,  he  must  have  detached  a  great  part  of  Pisidia  from  Galatia 
to  make  the  new  province ;  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Galatia  then 
took  the  line  indicated  by  Ptolemy,  including  the  valley  of  Apollonia, 
but  not  that  of  Eonane,  Seleuceia,  and  Baris.  Further  ea*t  Neapolis, 
Amblada,  and  the  Orondeis,  with  Misthia  and  Pappa,  were  left  to  Galatia, 
but  the  south-eastern  end  of  Bey  Sheher  Lake,  with  Earailia,  Eolybrassos, 
Lyrbe,  &c,  along  with  all  the  parts  south  of  this  line,  were  assigned  to 
Pamphylia.  That  this  enlargement  of  Pamphylia  belongs  to  the  re- 
organisation by  Vespasian  is  shown  first  by  the  fact  that  no  other 
occasion  seems  reasonable  for  the  change  from  the  older  arrangement, 
which  prevailed  as  late  as  Nero  (*  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  Supplem.,  No.  6872),  to 
the  later  arrangement,  which  at  Komama  had  come  into  force  as  early 
as  141  a.d.,  when  Voconius  Saxa  became  governor  of  Lycia-Pamphylia 
and  secondly  by  the  date  in  an  inscription  of  Palaiapolis  Pisidiae,  which 
appears  to  be  reckoned  from  74  a.d.  as  era.f 

The  boundary  on  the  south-east  will  be  treated  under  T,  47. 

21.  The  boundary  between  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  is  indicated  by 
the  list  of  bishoprics  and  by  the  discussion  of  the  strategiai  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  limits  of  the  Roman  province  on  this  side  varied  greatly. 
In  70  a.d.  Cappadocia  was  placed  under  a  consular  lcgatus  Augusti,  and 
at  some  time  not  later  than  78  it  was  united  with  the  province  Galatia. 
This  arrangement  lasted  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  in  the  later 

•  See  Benndorf,  Ac,  •  Relaen  in  Lykien,'  it,  p.  132, « C.  I.  I*,'  ILL,  Supplem., 
6885. 

t  Marquardt  assigns  the  year  74  as  a  probable  date  for  Vespasian's  reorganisation 
of  Lycia-Pamphylia,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius  and  Eusebius ;  see  '  Staataverw.' 
i.,  p.  376.  This  date  is  now  conarmed  by  the  above-mentioned  inscription,  which  is 
commented  on  A.  S.  P.,  D.  16,  and  in  Addenda  to  p.  194,  and  which  proves  that  the  new 
system  began  with  the  governor  who  was  sent  in  the  snmmer  of  the  year  74. 
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years  of  that  emperor  *  the  vast  province  had  been  divided,  and  Galatia 
was  entrusted  to  a  praetorian  legatus  (as  it  had  been  before  78),  while 
Cappadocia  was  governed  by  a  consular  legatus  (as  the  united  provinces 
had  been  since  78).  Previous  to  78  B.C.  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  Pontus 
Galaticus,  and  part  of  Paphlagonia,  were  connected  with  Galatia.  This 
had  been  arranged  apparently  in  the  years  7  B.C.  and  C3  a.d.  Hence  the 
inscription  of  Sospes, '  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  Supplem.,  6818,  gives  an  enume- 
ration of  the  country  governed  by  a  legatus  of  Galatia,  which  was 
true  between  a.d.  63  and  a.d.  78,  and  probably  was  never  before  or 
afterwards  true  :  the  enumeration  is  Galatia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
Isauria,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Of  these 
eight  countries,  the  first  five  were  the  original  province  of  b.c.  25, 
Arayntas's  kingdom :  Paphlagonia  and  part  of  Pontus  Galaticus  |  were 
added  in  B.C.  7,  and  Pontus  Polemoniacus  was  added  in  a.d.  63. 

In  the  period  78-100  $  the  combined  province  is  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Pisidia,  Paphlagonia,  Lycaonia,  Armenia  Minor  ('  C.  I.  L.,'  III., 
312,  318).  The  omission  of  Isauria  and  Phrygia  here  is  due  to  their 
being  only  small  districts,  included  under  the  terms  Galatia  and  Pisidia. 

When  under  Trajan  at  some  uncertain  date  the  province  was  again 
divided  :  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Polemoniacus  went  with  Cappadocia,  as 
is  proved  by  inscriptions  of  Arrius  Antoninus  at  Amaseia  and  of  Arrian 
at  Sebastopolis,  as  well  as  by  the  inscription  of  an  unknown  governor 
of  Galatia,  'C.  I.  L.,*  III.,  Supplem.,  6819,  which  enumerates  the 
countries  governed  by  him  as  Galatia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Paphla- 
gonia; the  contents  of  this  inscription  date  it  under  Trajan,  and 
probably  in  the  second  half  of  his  reign. 

A  further  change  in  the  list  of  countries  ruled  by  the  governor  of 
Galatia  is  indicated  by  *  C.  L  L.,'  III.,  Supplem.,  6813,  where  the  enumera- 
tion is  only  Galatia,  Pisidia,  Paphlagonia.  The  omission  of  Phrygia  is 
doubtless  due  only  to  the  fact  that  so  little  of  Phrygia  was  included  in 
the  province ;  it  is  here  summed  up  under  Pisidia.  But  the  omission  of 
Lycaonia  is  clearly  to  be  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the  province 
Cilioia  so  as  to  include  the  three  eparchiae  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria, 
which  took  place  under  Antoninus  Pius  (see  p.  378). 

22.  The  following  Table  gives  the  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
Roman  province  Galatia : — 

*  *  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  Supplem.,  6819.  The  refinements  of  change  described  by  Marqaardt, 
p.  362,  most  probably  be  discarded,  for  Sospes  has  to  bo  substituted  for  Boilers, 
and  the  date  for  the  government  is  uncertain:  ib.  6818.  Still  it  is  not  definitely 
proved  that  tho  provinces  were  united  between  88  and  96.  On  the  date  of  6818,  see 
the  following  remarks. 

f  See  Addenda. 

X  The  period  may  be  proved  to  be  longer  by  further  discoveries.  It  may  be  noted 
that  *C.  L  L,'  III.,  Supplem.,  6818,  must  probably  date  between  70  and  78,  if  the 
Sarmatian  expedition  referred  to  is  that  of  70  a.d.  The  date  90  or  92  for  the  expedi- 
tion, approved  by  Mommsen,  'Hermes,'  ILL,  115,  and  Marquardt,  p.  362,  cannot,  in  view 
of  the  preceding  exposition,  be  accepted. 
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25  B.C— 7  B.C.   Gal.  Pisid.  [Phryg.]  Lycaon.  [Isaur.].* 
7  B.O.— 03  a.d.   Gal.  Pisid.  [Phryg.]  Lycaon.  [Isaur.]  Paphlag.  Pont  Gal. 
68  A.D.— 78  a.d.     Gal.  Pisid.  [Phryg.]  Lycaon.  [Isaur.]  Paphlag.  Pont  Gal 
Pont  Polcm. 

78  a.d.— 100  a.d.   Gal.  Pisid.  Lycaon.  Paphlag.  Pont.  [Gal.  et  Polem.] 

Capp.  Ann.  Min. 
100  A.D.— 140  or  150  a.d.   Gal.  Pisid.  [Phryg.]  Lycaon.  Paphlag. 
140  or  150  a.d.— 297  a.d.   Gal.  Pisid.  [Phryg.]  Paphlag. 

23.  The  exact  boundary-line  on  the  eastern  side  cannot  be  fixed,  but 
the  description  of  the  cities  and  bishoprics  shows  approximately  the 
line  that  separates  Galatia  from  Pontus  Galatious  and  Cappadocia. 

24.  About  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  province  was  divided 
among  three  new  provinces,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Pisidia,  and, 
about  386-95,  Theodosius  subdivided  Galatia  into  two,  taking  part 
of  Phrygia  to  form  the  western  province,  with  the  metropolis  Pessinus. 
The  two  Galatias  were  distinguished  sometimes  as  Prima  and  Secunda, 
sometimes  as  Great  and  Little,f  Galatia.  The  name  Salutaris  was  often 
applied  to  Pessinuntine  Galatia,  as  to  eastern  Phrygia.  An  ecclesiastical 
division,  whioh  was  probably  made  in  the  ninth  century,  but  which  was 
never  a  civil  division,  may  also  be  noticed.  The  cities  south  and  west 
of  Amorion  were  placed  under  it  as  metropolis  ;  as  the  old  civil  division 
into  provinces  had  long  since  been  disused  and  Themes  been  substituted, 
no  regard  was  paid  in  this  new  arrangement  to  the  boundary  between 
Phrygia  and  Galatia. 

L.  Roman  Roads  from  Ankyra  to  the  East. 


1.  First,  I  take  the  roads  Ankyra-Archolais  and  Ankyra-Csesareia : 
the  former  appears  in  four  forms  in  our  authorities  as  follows : — 


ADtonlne  Itinerary,  p.  205. 

Jerusalem  Itinerary. 

Antonlne  Itinerary,  p.  143. 

Peutlnger  Table.J 

Gorbeous  XXIV.  .. 
Orsologioco  XVIII. 

Pamasso  XXIL 

Nyaa  XXIV  

Osiuna  XXXII.  .. 
Saccasena  XXVIII. 
Cajaareia  XXX.  .. 

Ancyra 
Dilimnia  X. 
Gorbeous  XI. 
Rosolodiaco  XII. 
Alia&sua  XIII... 
Aspona  XVIII. . . 
Galea  XIII. 
Andrapa  IX. 
Parnussoa  XIII. 
Iogola  XVI. 
Nitalie  (?)  XVIII. 
Argustana  XIII. 
Colon  ia  Archelais 
XVI. 

Corbeunca  XX. 
Rosolaciaoo  XII. 
1 

Aspona  XXXIII.  .. 

1 

Parnaseo  XXIV.  .. 

Ozzala  XVII  

Nitazi  (?)  XVIII.  .. 

Coloniam  Arcilaida 
XXVII. 

[Ancyra.] 

Corveunte  X. 

Garmias  XIIL 
Aspona  X. 

Aspasi  XIL 

Nita...zoXXXI. 

[ArcbelaiB]XXX 

•  Names  in  brackets  are  small  districts  which  might  be  omitted  iu  an  inscription 
without  causing  any  doubt  as  to  bounds. 

t  Tboophau.,  p.  71.  The  sense  of  ric  <c<It«  raXar&y,  Act.  Sanct.,  May,  vol.  i.,  p.  730a, 
is  doubtful. 

t  In  the  Peutinger  Table  the  stations  are  put  in  the  reverse  order,  so  that  Corveunte 
ia  next  to  Archelais. 

§  The  Antonlne  Itinerary  in  both  cases  porhaps  omits  a  station  between  Aspona  and 
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Few  roads  have  been  bo  much  discussed  as  this,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  pilgrim  route  from  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  central 
critical  point  is  the  determination  of  the  site  of  Parnassos,  which  has 
been  variously  placed,  by  Hamilton  (whom  Kiepert  follows),  at  Kotch 
Hisar  on  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  and  by  Mordtmann  at  Kir  Shoher  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Halys.  I  believe  that  the  argument  given  below 
(p.  298)  is  sufficient  to  determine  within  narrow  limits  the  situation  of 
Farnassos,  so  that  I  need  not  spend  time  in  examining  and  stating  the 
arguments  which  might  be  brought  forward  against  older  views.  Par- 
nassos  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys,  between  Tchikin  Aghyl 
(pronounced  Tchikinal)  and  Kessik  Eeupreu. 

The  first  part  of  the  course- of  this  road  is  not  doubtful.  It  went 
along  the  east  side  of  Mohan  Gol  to  Gorbeous,  near  Beinam.*  The  exact 
situation  of  Gorbeous  is  unknown,  but  the  route  is  clearly  marked,  and, 
moreover,  I  saw  in  1886  a  part  of  the  old  pavement,  Roman  or  Byzantine, 
beside  Aghaboz.  The  road  went  on  in  a  fairly  straight  line  to  the 
Halys  at  Tchikin  Aghyl,  which  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river 
makes  a  bend  to  the  north  from  its  previous  course,  W.N.W.  A  little 
above  Tchikin  Aghyl  there  are  fords,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
ford  exists  on  the  Halys  till  we  reach  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The 
situation  of  Parnassos  on  the  Halys  is  certain,  but  the  arguments  given 
below  do  not  suffice  to  place  it  accurately  without  much  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  country  than  has  yet  been  mado.  But  as  we  know  from 
Polybius  that  Parnassos  was  at  a  crossing  of  the  river,  and  as  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  a  bridge  existed  thcro  in  the  time  of 
Polybius,  it  seems  probable  that  Parnassos  was  situated  at  the  fords. 
Moreover,  according  to  my  route  in  1886,  the  distance  from  Aghaboz  to- 
Tchikinal  f  is,  in  an  air-line,  60  statute  miles ;  and,  according  to  my 
estimate,  the  distance  by  road  is  69  statute  miles.  Now,  the  distance 
from  Gorbeous  to  Parnassos  is  78  Roman  miles  according  to  the  Jeru- 
salem, and  68  according  to  tho  Antonine,  Itinerary.  There  is  therefore 
quite  satisfactory  agreement  in  regard  to  distance  if  Parnassos  is  placed 
a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  Tchikin  Aghyl.  The  intermediate 
stations  must  be  placed  according  to  the  distances  given  in  the  autho- 
rities. The  discrepancies  botween  the  four  different  accounts  afford  a 
convincing  proof  how  little  we  can  trust  to  any  one.  The  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  is  probably  the  best  authority  in  this  case. 

According  to  this  view  the  boundary  between  Cappadocia  and  Galatia 
was  near  the  place  where  the  Kara  Senir  Dagh  approaches  close  to  the 
Halys  about  six  miles  north  of  Tchikin  Aghyl. 

2.  At  Parnassos  the  road  forked.  One  branch  went  by  Ozizala, 
Nitalis,  and  Argustana  to  Archelais  Colonia.     Tho  other  went  by 

•  I  should  look  for  Gorbeous  somewhere  between  Beinam  and  Aghaboz. 
t  Tchikin  Aghyl  is  ^commonly  pronounced  in  this  way,  as  tho  guttural  usually 
disappears  between  vowels  in  Turkish. 
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Kyesa  to  Caesareia.  There  is  a  natural  probability  that  it  would  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  way  coincide  with  the  road  Archelais-Soandos- 
Sadakora-Caesareia,  and  I  shall  examine  the  latter  stages  below.  Nyssa 
was  on  the  river  Halys,  as  I  will  show  in  detail  below. 

We  see,  then,  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  road  from  Ankyra 
to  Caesareia  never  crossed  the  Halys,  but  skirted  it  for  a  long  way 
through  Parnassos  and  Nyssa.  This  is  not  the  shortest  road,  but  it 
avoids  a  double  crossing  of  the  Halys,  a  river  which  is  liable  to  great 
winter  floods.  As  long  as  Rome  was  the  capital,  and  all  imperial 
business  came  from  and  went  to  Rome,  intercourse  between  Ankyra  and 
Csesareia  was  confined  to  provincial  intercourse,  and  the  inhabitants 
probably  used  the  short  road  when  it  was  open  and  the  Roman  road  in 
winter.  But  when  Constantinople  became  the  capital,  the  road  between 
Caesareia  and  the  capital  passed  through  Ankyra :  intercourse  along  the 
road  must  have  grown  enormously,  and  the  shorter  path  must  have 
become  much  more  important.  Moreover,  civilisation  was  spreading 
and  intercourse  increasing  rapidly  at  this  time  in  these  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  inconvenience  of  having  the  direct  path  blooked  in 
time  of  flood  must  have  been  felt  with  growing  impatience,  and  at 
last  caused  furmal  [representation  to  the  Emperor.  A  lucky  accident 
has  *  preserved  to  us  the  contemporary  record.  A  letter  or  petition 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  has  been  attributed  to  Basil 
of  Caesareia,  and  been  transmitted  to  us  probably  through  this 
mistake.*  The  writer  describes  the  great  floods  in  the  Halys  and  its 
tributary  the  Kara  Su,  which  had  rendered  the  Halys  impassable  and 
■so  cut  off  communication  between  Caesareia  and  the  three  provinoee, 
Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Helenopontos.  Tillemont,t  the  only  writer, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  commented  on  this  document,  has 
strangely  misunderstood  it.  Ho  says  that  the  intention  of  the  letter  is 
to  beseech  the  Emperor  to  restore  a  bridge  across  the  Halys,  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  recent  inundation.  But  the  writer  only  says 
that  the  swollen  waters  rendered  the  Halys  impassable  and  cut  off  all 
communication  across  it.  He  entreats  the  Emperor  to  build  a  bridge 
and  set  free  the  traffic  from  dependence  on  the  uncertain  crossing  of  the 
river.J 

3.  It  is  not  known  whether  Theodosius  complied  with  this  request 
and  built  a  bridge ;  but  later  history  implies  the  existence  of  an  easy 
communication  across  the  Halys,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
bridge  was  built  soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  first  since  the 
old  bridge  on  the  "  Royal  Road." 

*  It  is  published  in  Cotelier, '  Eccles.  Grec.  MonuraV  II.,  p.  97. 

t  Tillemont,  *  Mcmoires  pour  servir  a  l'hLutoire  do  l'Eglise,'  IX. 

X  Incidentally  be  mentions  that  there  was  no  ford  over  the  Halys.  Traffic  was 
■dependent  on  a  ferry.  There  is  a  ford  over  the  Halys  during  the  late  summer  near 
Tchikin  Aghyl,  in  Galatia,  which  I  have  crossed,  but  I  know  of  no  other  on  the  central 
j>art  of  the  river's  course.    There  are  bridges  near  Caesareia  and  a  ferry  at  Yarapson. 
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A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Cappadooia  began  when  the  bridge  over 
the  Halve  was  built.  Before  that  time  the  road  from  Ankyra  to  Ceesareia 
avoided  the  uncertain  orossing  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Ilalys. 
Farnassos,  situated  on  the  Halys  at  the  point  where  this  road  intersected 
the  road  leading  from  Colonia  Archelais  and  the  south-west  countries  to 
Tavium  and  the  countries  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  had  hitherto  been  an 
important  town,  frequently  alluded  to  as  a  crossing-place  of  the  Halys, 
but  it  henceforth  lost  its  importance,  and  at  last  disappeared  from 
existence.  The  road  from  Ankyra  to  Caesareia  sought  a  new  route, 
taking  the  short  road,  which  involves  two  crossings  of  the  Halys.  This 
new  road  opened  up  the  country  north  of  the  Halys.  The  modern  Kir 
iiheher  is  situated  at  a  point  on  the  road,  where  paths  from  the  north, 
from  Colonia  Archelais,  and  from  Tyana  and  Cilicia  converge.  This 
point  became  a  very  important  one  as  soon  as  the  direct  road  from 
Ankyra  to  Caesareia  was  formed,  and  Kir  Sheher  is  still,  and  must  have 
been  for  many  centuries,  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centres  of  Cap- 
padooia. Accordingly,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Theodosius,  the 
emperor  Justinian  recognised  the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  the 
country,  formed  the  whole  north-western  half  of  Cappadocia,  which  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  Tyana,  into  a  new  province,  and  made  Mokissos 
its  metropolis  under  the  name  Justinianopolis.  From  what  has  just  been 
said,  it  follows  that  Mokissos  must  have  been  situated  at  Kir  Sheher. 

4.  Ankyra  to  Tavium  and  Amasia,  and  Ankyra  to  Gangra  and 
Atnasia.    Authorities  (a)  Peutinger  Table. 

[Ancyra]  xxxvi  Acitoriziaco  xxxm  Eccobriga  xxv  Lassora 
xvn  Stabiu.  Tavio  xm  Tonea  xxx  Gam  xxx  Amasia. 

Gangaris  occurs  on  a  road  Nicomedia-Gangaris-Amasia,  but  this 
Amasia  is  separate  from  the  Amasia  of  the  other  road,  and  Leake  has 
already  observed  that  a  confusion  seems  to  have  occurred  between 
Amasia  and  Amastris ;  the  stations  Otresa  and  Yirasia,  given  on  this 
road,  do  not  aid  us  here. 

(6)  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  203). 
Ancyra  xxiiii  Bolegasgus  xxim  Sarmalius  xx  Ecobrogis  xxiiii 
Adapera  xxim  Tavia. 

These  roads  are  so  confused  and  corrupted  that  a  certain  restoration 
is  at  present  impossible.  The  following  may  be  given  as  the  most 
probable,  though  the  stations  are  in  several  cases  uncertain.  I  give 
some  weight  to  the  evidence  of  Ptolemy,  as  far  as  (1)  his  division  into 
provinces,  (2)  his  quotation  of  names ;  but  the  situation  in  which  he 
places  the  names  on  his  map  cannot,  in  the  beginning  of  our  investi- 
gation, have  any  weight  whatsoever. 

Prof.  G.  Hirschfield,  in  his  paper  on  Tavium,  differs  in  regard  to 
this  last  point,  and  contends  that  Ptolemy's  map  may  be  used  as  an 
important  and  even   decisive   criterion  in   cases  where  our  other 
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authorities  differ;  but  his  contention  is  disproved  both  by  Prof.  Kie- 
pert's  '  Gegenbemerkungen,'  and  by  the  ascertained  inaccuracy  of  the 
positions  which  he  maintained  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy.* 

I  do  not,  of  course,  contend  that  Ptolemy's  positions  have  absolutely 
no  value,  bat  for  our  purpose,  in  an  unknown  country,  they  would  be 
more  injurious  than  helpful.  After  the  investigation  has  established  a 
number  of  results,  Ptolemy  may  bo  used  more  freely ;  but  at  present  the 
extent  to  which  I  value  his  authority  must  bo  restricted  within  the 
limits  stated  above. 

The  most  valuable  evidence  about  these  roads  is  a  set  of  Trajan's 
milestones,  which  reveal  a  system  of  roads  planned  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century. 

5.  It  is  not  certain  from  the  evidence  that  there  was  a  direct  road 
along  the  shortest  line  from  Ankyra  to  Tavium ;  other  routes,  which  are 
still  often  used,  go  by  Kalejik  and  by  Gorbeous  (Beinam).  But  there 
is  a  natural  probability  that  there  was  a  direct  road  between  two  such 
important  cities.  A  milestone  at  Orta  Keui  ('  C.  L  L.,'  III.  Supplem. 
6901)  is  now  situated  on  a  road  which  went  due  east  up  the  river  from 
Ankyra,  and  its  position  can  hardly  be  explained  unless  there  was 
such  a  direct  road.t 

Now  a  road  from  Gangra-Germanicopolis  to  Ankyra,  though  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  necessary,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  tale  of  Saint  Callinicus,  who  walked  from  Gangra  to  Ankyra, 
a  distance  of  70  stadia,  shod  with  iron  spikes:  when  he  had  gone 
60  stadia  he  reached  Matrica,  where  he  called  forth  a  fountain 
which  still  flows4  If  wo  read  miles  for  stadia,  we  get  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  distance  via  Kalejik,  where  two  milestones  aro 
known,  and  through  which  the  modern  road — and,  doubtless,  also  tho 
ancient  road— to  Gangra  passes.  Kalojik  is  about  xxxvi  miles  from 
Gangra.  By  a  direct  road  it  is  indeed  not  so  much  as  xxxvi  miles 
from  Ankyra,  but  two  milestones  of  Trajan  and  of  Hadrian  found  at 
Kalejik  read  xxxv  and  xxxvin,  and  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  theso 
distances  are  measured  from  Ankyra.  §  They  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  a  detour :  the  road  joined  the  road  Tavium- Ankyra  some  distance  out 
of  the  latter  city.    The  distances  xxxvi  and  xxxiu  on  the  Table  close  to 

♦  Professor  Hirechfeld  still  adheres  to  his  opinion,  'Berliner  Wochenschrift,' 
19  Mai,  1888,  p.  629 :— "  In  Ptolemaic*  glaubo  ich  eino  Kontrollo  fur  dio  Hichtigkeit  der 
Tafel  gefnnden  zu  haben  (' Monfttsber.  Berl.  Akad.,'  1883, 1260  f.).M 

f  Inscriptions  are,  of  course,  often  carried.  Milestones,  from  their  shape  and  cum- 
brous size,  are  less  often  carried,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  to  be  used  as  gravestones  in  tho 
cemetery  of  a  town. 

X  Act.  Sanct.,  July  29,  p.  41.   On  Btadia  in  the  senso  of  miles,  compare  F  73. 

§  'CI.  L.,'  III., 309, asserts  that  Ancyra  cannot  bo  the  caput  t  i<f,  as  the  real  distance 
is  not  so  great  as  the  numbers ;  but  the  supplementary  part  of  III.,  6898,  gives  up  tho 
objection. 
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Ankyra  seem  bo  appropriate  to  this  road,  that  I  accept  them  and 
restore 

Ankyra  xxxim  Acitoriziaco  xxxvi  Gangra. 

Acitoriziacura,*  then,  was  a  station  near  Kalejik,  perhaps  a  little  to  the 
north  or  north-east. 

6.  The  road  Ankyra-Tavium  is  given  both  in  the  Itinerary  and 
in  the  Table :  they  agree  in  a  station  Eocobriga,  and  Lassora  may  be 
identical  with  Adapera  (A  and  A  being  interchanged  in  a  Greek 
original).  If  we  follow  the  Table  and  read  xvm  between  Lassora 
and  Tavium,  Lassora  would  be  at  Ishakli,  and  Eocobriga  a  little  east 
of  Yakshi  Khan,  xxvi  miles  from  Lassora.  There  remains  only  about 
43  miles  to  Ankyra,  in  which  distance  there  cannot  be  room  for  more 
than  one  station. 

We  must  follow  the  Itinerary,  and  restore 

Ankyra  xxnn  Sarmalius  xx  Ecoobriga  xxmi  Lassora  xvm 
Tavium. 

One  station  too  many,  Bolegasgus,  with  the  same  distance  xxnn,  is 
given  in  the  Itinerary :  it  indicates  either  a  transference  or  a  corrup- 
tion. Lassora  is  probably  Ptolemy's  Laskoria,  and  must  be  corrected 
accordingly.  Matrica,  with  its  fountain,  should  be  looked  for  about  ten 
miles  from  Ankyra  towards  Gangra. 

7.  The  milestones  of  the  road  constructed  by  Trajan  are  found  at 
Amaseia,  Iskelib,  and  Ealejik,  and  the  distance  at  Iskelib  is,  as  Professor 
G.  Hirschfeld  rightly  saw,  reckoned  from  Amaseia.  It  is  therefore  not 
open  to  doubt  that  the  road  Ankyra  to  Gangra  went  on  to  Iskelib, 
Tchorum,  and  Amaseia.    It  may  be  thus  completed  : — 

Gangra  xlv  Iskelib  xxvn  Tchorum  f  xx  Etonia  xxx  Amaseia. 

8.  There  is  a  milestone  of  Trajan  at  Tavium,  which  was  therefore 
inoluded  in  the  same  construction  as  Amaseia,  Iskelib,  and  Kalejik. 
The  road  Ankyra-Tavium  went  on  to  Sebasteia  and  to  Amaseia,  forking 
at  Tavium,  as  is  clearly  given  on  the  Table.  The  latter  road  must  pa»s 
by  Alaja,  an  obvious  Roman  site ;  geographical  considerations  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  route.  Thence  it  goes  by  Hadji  Keui,  or  else  falls 
into  the  Iskelib-Amaseia  road  at  Tchorum.  The  former  course  is  more 
natural,  and  suits  the  distances  given  in  the  Table : — 

Tavia  xm  Tonea  xxx  Garsi  xxx  Aniasia. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  Tonea  is  at  Alaja,  and  Garsi  at  Hadji 
Keui.  But  Ptolemy  puts  Etonia  in  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Karissa,  which 
is  obviously  equivalent  to  Garsi,  in  Galatia:  and  though  his  authority 
is  not  high,  still  it  has  some  weight.  Moreover,  it  is  perhaps  confirmed 
by  the  Byzantine  records.  This  country  north  of  the  Ak  Dagh  and  east 
of  the  Halys  was  the  Turma  Kharsiana.  The  name  Kharsiana  is  an 
•  Probably  a  corrupt  nnme. 

t  Eukhaita  was  situated  at  Tchorum  (p  319) ;  Amlrapa  at  Iskelib. 
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adjective,  derived  from  a  town  Kharsia,  which  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
identify  with  Garsi  of  the  Table.  Ptolemy's  form  Karissa  looks  like  a 
Grecised  form  of  the  name.  Now,  the  Theme  seems  more  likoly  to  be 
named  after  an  important  point  like  Alaja  than  such  a  place  as  Hadji  Eeui. 
The  important  and  central  situation  of  Alaja  so  impressed  Professor 
Kiepert,  that  he  wished  to  place  Tavium  there  ('  Gegenbemerkungen 
zu  Prof.  G.  Hirschfold'  in  'Berlin  Sitzungsber.,'  1884.)  Moreover, 
Hadji  Keni  was  certainly  not  in  Kharsiana,  but  in  the  Armeniac  Theme 
(using  Armeniac  in  the  narrower  sense).  I  therefore  placo  Earsia  near 
Alaja,  •  Etonia  at  Hadji  Keui,  and  restore 

Tavium  vn  Tomba  xxiii  Karsia  xxx  Etonia  xxx  Amaseia.t 

In  regard  to  Ptolomy's  placing  Etonia  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  I  quite 
admit  that  decisive  authority  cannot  be  attached  to  his  geographical 
separation  between  Galatia,  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 
ne  places  Amaseia,  Sebastopolis  (Sulu  Serai),  Choice  and  Pida  (which  are 
between  Amaseia  and  Neocrcsareia),  and  Romana  Pontica  in  Galaticus, 
and  yet  Zela,  equally  with  Neocsesareia  and  Sebasteia,  is  in  Polemonia- 
cus. J  But  on  the  whole,  the  towns  which  he  places  in  Polemoniacus  are 
further  east,  those  in  Galatia  further  west,  than  those  of  Pontus 
Galaticus.  Hence,  though  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  though 
his  authority  is  not  conclusive,  yet  his  assignment  of  the  cities  to  the 
several  provinces  must  be  accepted,  unless  distinct  reasons  can  in  any 
case  be  brought  against  it ;  and  all  other  considerations  tend  to  confirm 
him  in  this  case. 

9.  Tavium  to  Zela,  Sebastopolis,  Eomana,  Sebasteia,  Neoosesareia. 
Authorities  (a)  Peutinger  Table. 
Tavium  xxxvi  Rograor  §  xxxvi  Aegonne  xxvm  Ptemari  xxvi 

Zela  xxxn  Stabulum  xxn  Seramisa  xv  Neocaesareia, 
Tavium  xvi  Tomba  xxn  Eugoni  Ad  Stabulum  xxn  Mesyla  xv 

Comana  Pontica  continued  to  Kikopolis. 
Tavium  xvi  Euagina  xxim  Saralio  xxn  Zama  xxxv  Aquas 
Arauenas  continued  to  Caesareia  Mazaca. 
No  connection  with  Sebasteia  is  shown  in  the  Table. 

(6)  Antonine  Itinerary 
given  in  detail  below. 

*  I  place  the  town  two  or  three  miles  N.W.  of  the  Tillage  Alaja. 

t  Another  example  of  the  stations  on  a  road  in  the  Peutinger  Table  being  given  in 
the  wrong  order  may  be  found  in  Ankyra-Archelais.  It  was  facilitated  by  the  assonance 
Tomba  Tonea,  see  §  10. 

X  After  the  above  remarks  have  been  long  in  print,  further  study  makes  me  add  that 
I  now  see  no  ground  to  doubt  Ptolemy's  accuracy  here :  the  frontier  line  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo,  p.  559,  and  may  be  safely  accepted.  His  lists  of  Pontus  Galaticus,  Cnppadocicus, 
and  Polemoniacus,  are  perhaps  taken  from  a  high  authority. 

§  The  fault  is  a  characteristic  one:  Tavium  [T]rocinor[um]  is  divided  into  two 
stations  and  the  number  xxxvi.  is  given  twice. 
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In  regard  to  these  roads,  which  are  obviously  very  corrupt,  it  is 
essential  to  observe  the  importance  of  the  point  now  called  Gone,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  numerous  remains  (I  have  not  visited  it,  but  speak 
from  report  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Alaja  and  Terzili  Hamam). 
Gone  is  on  the  ordinary  road  Yuzgat-Sivas,  which  must  coincide  with 
one  of  the  two  ancient  routes  Tavium-Sebasteia. 

10.  In  regard  to  the  road  which  goes  due  east  from  Tavium,  the 
Peutinger  Table  in  the  triple 

Tavium  xxxvi  [T]rogmorfum]  xxxvi  iEgonno  to  Zela. 
Tavium  xvi  Toraba  xxn  Engonia  to  Komana. 
Tavium  xvi  Euagina 

repeats  and  confirms  itself.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  sum  of  distances 
station  by  station  is  always  greater  than  the  total  distance  measured 
straight  along  the  road.  iEgonno,  Eugonin,  Euagina,  36  miles  from 
Tavium,  may  Ikj  unhesitatingly  identified  with  the  modern  Gone.  The 
roads  to  Zela  and  to  Komana  Pontica  must  naturally  agree  for  part  of  the 
distance,  and  fork  at  Gone.  From  iEgnnne  to  Zela  the  distances  seem 
accurate  in  the  Table,  and  Ptemari  is  confirmed  by  Ptolemy's  Pleuraaris. 

^gonne  xxvin  Pleumaris  xxvi  Zela. 

The  name  of  the  intermediate  station  Tomba,  though  suspiciously 
like  another  station  Tonea  on  another  road,  and  not  confirmed  by- 
Ptolemy,  is  certainly  to  bo  accepted  on  account  of  the  modern  Tamba 
Hassan.  The  modern  village  is  on  a  different  road,  between  Tavium 
and  Alaja  (Karissa),  but  the  name  may  have  shifted  on  the  Peutinger 
Table.  On  account  of  this  probable  confirmation,  I  would  gladly  assume 
a  transposition  in  the  Table,  putting  Saralos  (Saralio  on  the  Table  next 
to  Tavium  on  the  eastern  road,  and  Tomba  between  Tavium  and  Karissa. 
The  name  of  the  station  at  Gone  is  variously  given  jfigonne,  Eugonia, 
Euagina,  Fuagina,  Eudagina.  * 

The  form  Eugonia  seems  to  be  a  mere  attempt  to  give  a  Greek  form 
with  a  meaning  to  a  native  name ;  the  hot  springs  suggest  such  a  foruu 
The  resemblance  to  the  modern  name  Gone  is  apparently  accidental ; 
Gone  is  elsewhere  known  as  a  Turkish  name.  The  true  native  name  is 
probably  more  correctly  reproduced  in  Euagina. 

11.  The  road  Tavium-Sebastopolis  (Sulu  Serai)  -Sebasteia  is  a  road  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  up  to  Sebastopolis  as :  — 

Tavium  xxx  Magoro  xxim  Daorano  xl  Sebastopolis. 

This  is  obviously  utterly  corrupt :  the  road  must  pass  through  Euagina, 
which  is  omitted;  and  Magoro  or  Mogaro,  and  Dorano,  are  clearly 
corrupt  names,  beyond  the  reach  of  emendation.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Eogmor,  as  a  separate  station  on  the  Table,  i.  e.  [Tavium  T]rogmor[um], 

*  Tho  last  has  been  transferred  to  the  Scbusteia-Ca*areia  road.  Euagina,  falsely 
written  Fuagina,  has  produced  Ptolemy's  +ovt&dyi»a,  which  affords  an  interesting  proof 
thut  Ptolemy  used  some  Latin  authority. 
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has  arisen  from  the  same  error  that  produced  Magoro.  The  station 
Seramisa  or  Sermusa  occurs  twice  on  the  Table :  if  its  real  situation  was 
"between  Euagina  and  Sebastopolis,  it  might  readily  be  transferred  on 
the  one  side  towards  Komana,  on  the  other  side  towards  Caesareia. 
Ptolemy's  Sormouga,  which  bears  obviously  the  same  name,  is  so  placed 
by  him  as  to  agree  admirably  with  this  position.    I  restore  the  road : 

Tavium  xxxvi  Euagina  xxmi  Sermousa  *  xxvi  Sebastopolis. 

12.  Beyond  Sebastopolis  the  road  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary : 

Sebastopolis  xxmi  Verisa  xn  Siara  xxxvi  Sebasteia. 
The  distances  on  this  road  are  far  too  great  for  the  direct  distance 
from  Sebastopolis  to  Sebasteia.  We  must  therefore  either  correct  them, 
or  assume  that  the  road  is  circuitous.  The  latter  alternative  is  correct. 
"Verisa  is  a  station  on  the  important  trade-route  Sebasteia-Komana- 
Amaseia-Amisus.  The  road  Tavium-Sebastopolis- Verisa  is  intended  to 
form  a  junction  with  this  great  trade-route.  The  road  Sebastopolis  to 
Sebasteia  probably  went  direct  through  Siara  (Yeni  Khan),  but  the 
Itinerary,  depending  on  a  map  not  perfectly  accurate  in  proportion, 
gives  what  is  really  a  circuit  as  the  direct  road. 

13.  The  inter-relation  of  these  roads,  and  the  origin  of  the  errors  in 
our  authorities  cannot  bo  understood  without  the  restoration  of  one  of  the 
great  trade-routes.  The  existence  of  this  trade-route  as  a  Roman  road, 
though  not  attested  by  a  single  trace  in  the  Itinerary  or  the  Table,  is 
vouched  for  (1)  by  a  milestone,  which  I  copied  in  1881,  at  Ahmed  Serai, 
between  Amaseia  and  Amisos.f  It  is  marked  KT,  23,  but  the  caput  viae 
is  uncertain,  and  it  has  perhaps  been  carried .} 

(2)  Komana  was  on  an  important  trade-route  from  the  interior  of 
Asia,  (ifivopiov  Tots  otto  t^5  'Ap/ictas  a&oAoyov  Strab.  559),  whieh  has  been 
Briefly  referred  to  above. 

(3)  The  road  from  Amaseia  to  Komana  is  described  in  the  Acta  of 
Saint  Basiliscus,  who  was  led  on  foot  along  it  by  the  soldiers.  He  passed 
through  a  village,  Cumialis,  reached  a  village,  Dacozae  or  Daknai  or 
Dakai,  where  he  stayed  a  night.  He  crossed  the  Iris  by  a  bridge  ad 
locum  Varismorumfi  and  reached  a  village  Saos  or  Saon.  At  this  point  it 
is  mentioned  that  it  was  the  third  day  since  he  had  eaten.  He  spent  a 
night  at  a  village,  and  on  the  next  day  at  the  fourth  hour  reached 
Komana.  The  bridge  was  evidently  near  Turkhal ;  and  the  road  was 
much  the  same  as  the  modern  road  Tokat  to  Amaseia. 

*  Sermusa  xvL  and  Seramisa  xvi.  on  the  Table. 

t  I  published  it  in  Journal  of  PhUology,  1883,  p.  156.  It  is  No.  6884  in  « 0.  L  L.,»  III., 
"Supplement 

%  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  kind  of  milestones,  and  is  now  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
house.   The  older  milestones  are  larger  than  the  later. 

§  Can  this  be  a  corruption  or  mistranslation  for  "the  bridge  on  the  road  to  Verisa"— 
Varismorum  for  Verissorum  ?  The  present  text  would  then  be  due  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  story  by  the  writer. 
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The  course  of  this  road  cannot  be  doubtful.  It  is  clearly  marked  by 
nature,  and  is  still  one  of  the  important  trade-routes  of  Asia  Minor, 
passing  by  Sivas,  Yeni  Khan,  Bolus,  Tokat,  Turkhal,  Amaseia,  Ladik, 
Ahmed  Serai,  Amisus.  A  milestone  at  Ahmed  Serai,  marked  Kr,  proves 
the  line  of  the  Roman  road  is  closely  followed  by  the  modern  road.  The 
ancient  names  have  already  been  given  for  the  most  part,  Sebastein 
Siara  (corrupt),  Verisa,  Dazimon  (in  the  territory  of  Komana  Pontica, 
which  lies  on  the  river  a  little  off  the  direct  road),  Ibora,  Amaseia. 
Laodioeia  lies  slightly  off  the  modern  route,  but  the  detour  is  very 
slight,  and  the  ancient  road  muBt  have  passed  close  to  it. 

14.  The  road  Zela-Neoctesareia  in  the  Table  is  obviously  false,  for  it 
must  pass  through  Eomana  Pontica.  One  of  the  stations,  Seramisa,  has 
already  been  referred  to  another  road.  The  probable  and  natural 
route  is  by  Turkhal  (Ibora),  after  which  it  coincides  with  the  road 
mentioned  above  to  Eomana.  Komana  is  given  in  another  line  on  the 
Table  without  any  connection  to  Neocaesareia.  But  a  road  from  the 
west  to  Neocaesareia  must  pass  through  Eomana,  and  the  arrangement 
in  the  Table,  which  makes  Eomana  a  terminus,  is  obviously  absurd. 
As  Ibora,  an  important  point  on  the  road,  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
Table,  full  as  it  is  in  this  part,  the  suggestion  is  natural  that  it  is  the 
station,  Stabulum,  which  is  given  twice — Zela-Stabulum-Neocseeareia, 
and  Tavium-Stabulum-Eomana. 

The  roads  from  Zela  and  from  Sebastopolis  to  Neocaasareia  may  be 
thus  restored  : — 


Zela  15  Ibora  24  Komana  21  Neocaesareia 
15.  The  road  given  in  the  Table  as 

Amaseia  xv  Palalce  xu  Coloe  x  Pidis  xvi  Mirones  x  Neooesaria 

seems  to  be  nearly  correct.  Ptolemy  has  Coloe  as  XoXorj  rj  XoAoyt,  and 
Pidis  as  M8a ;  and  ho  puts  them  between  Amaseia  and  Neocaesareia  on 
his  map.  Colonel  Stewart  (of  Ehartum  memory)  gave  me  the  following 
route  from  Amaseia: — 

5  miles,  Zane  (Sene  E.,  Eiep.),  cross  Yeshil  Irmak  by  bridge. 

13$,  Gusgus  Kilisse. 

26,  Ealagalla  (1090  feet  above  sea-level)  in  Tash  Ova. 
32£,  Eizilduan,  Greek  village.* 
37,  Eusbuff. 
43,  Fidi. 

49$,  Heunk  (Herek,  Kiepert). 
73,  Niksar. 

Gusgus  Kilisse  corresponds  to  Palalce,  Ealagalla  to  Eoloe,  and  Pida 
to  Fidi ;  but  the- distance  of  Pida  is  wrong,  and  it  is  necessary  to  read  xx 

•  Kizil  Doghan,  Rod  Falcon,  must  be  the  real  form  of  the  name. 
VOL.  IV.  T 


and 


Sebastopolis  xxiv  Verissa  xx  Eomana  xxi  Neocaesareia. 
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instead  of  x.  The  x  before  Neocaesareia  also  seems  a  very  small  stage. 
If  we  read  xv  we  should  have  the  whole  distance,  stage  to  stage,  78, 
which  corresponds  very  well  to  Colonel  Stewart's  estimate,  73  English 
miles.  The  measurement  direct  from  Amaseia  to  Neocaesareia  would,  of 
course,  be  less  than  the  total,  reckoned  stage  by  stage. 

Mirones  seems  corrupt.  It  is  perhapB  Ptolemy's  Mesorome  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacus,  which  the  Table  also  gives  as  Mesorome,  on  the  road 
SebasteiarNikopolis. 

16.  A  road  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  which,  at  the  first  glance,  is 
most  suspicious  is 

Tavium  xxi  Corniaspa  xxv  Parbosena  xxv  Sibora  xx  Agriane 
xxx  Simos  xl  Sebasteia. 

Kiepert  has  suggested  that  Sibora  is  identical  with  the  bishopric 
Ibora,  and  at  first  sight  the  identification  appears  so  natural  that  it  must 
be  accepted  (GegetibemerJcungen  zu  Hirsch/eld  uber  Tavium  :  Berl.  Sitzungs- 
her.,  1884,  p.  57).  Now,  Ibora  is  fixed  at  Turkhal  on  the  Iris  by  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  so  that  this  identification  of  Sibora  and  Ibora  would 
prove  the  road  to  be  quite  erroneous.  But  the  road  is  corroborated  as 
regards  Corniaspa,  Sibora,  and  Agriane  by  passages  hitherto  unnoticed 
by  geographers,  and  it  must  bo  accepted  as  a  correct  description  of  the 
real  path. 

Eorniaspa  was  a  district  within  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  but  so 
close  to  the  Galatian  frontier,  that  Eunomius,  who  was  born  at  Oltiseris, 
a  village  of  Korniaspa,  was  scornfully  called  by  Basil  a  Galatian  (Greg. 
Nyss.  c.  Eunom.,  pp.  259,  281).  As  Eorniaspa  is,  according  to  the 
Itinerary,  juBt  xxi  miles  from  Tavium,  the  two  passages  confirm  each 
other  completely.  Now  Euagina  and  Karsia  are,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
in  Galatia,  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  roach  Cappadocian  territory  in 
xxi  miles  from  Tavium,  except  by  going  south.  The  road  on  which 
Korniaspa  is  situated  must,  then,  be  probably  the  direct  road  Tavium- 
Cajsareia.  Now  a  point  on  that  road  which  is  xxi  miles  from  Tavium 
would  be  about  xxv  from  Aquas  Saravense  (Terzili  Hamam).  The 
second  station  on  tho  road  is  Parbosena  (vv.  11.  Barbosoena,  Pardosena), 
which  seems  to  be  a  form  of  Tarbasthena,*  mentioned  by  Gregory 
Nyssenus  (c.  Eunom.,  p.  263).  Now  Korniaspa  is  the  name  of  a  district, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  Tarbasthena  is  also  the  name  of  a  district. 
Aqu«  Sarvense  is  obviously  the  name  of  a  single  place,  and  the  possi- 
bility is  suggested  that  Aquas  Sarvenro  was  a  bath  in  the  district  of 
Tarbasthena,  which  became  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and,  as  will 
be  shown  below,  seat  of  the  bishopric 

17.  In  the  year  873  the  Paulician  leader  Chrysocheir  invaded  the 
Byzantine  dominions  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ankyra  (jiixpis  'Aytcvpas 
rifc  ttoAco*  koX  avrwv  t<3v  KofifiaTtav,  Genes.,  p.  122).    As  he  returned  he 

•  Compare  Perbona-Trebenna,  Tarbnasoe-Oorbaaa-ColbaesoB. 
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was  cautiously  followed  by  Joannes  Domesticus,  who  carefully  concealed 
his  movements  and  kept  a  day's  journey  in  the  rear.*  At  length 
Chrysocheir  encamped  at  Agrane  in  the  Kharsian  Theme,  and  John 
remained  at  Siboron.  These  places  must,  therefore,  be  on  some  road 
leading  from  Ankyra  to  the  Paulician  capital  Tephrike,  and  Siboron 
must  be  a  good  day's  journey  west  of  Agrano.  This  precisely  agrees 
with  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  in  which  Sibora  is  xxv  miles  west  of 
Agriane  on  a  road  leading  from  Tavium  to  Sebasteia. 

18.  This  Sibora,  or  Siboron,  on  a  road  from  Tavium  to  Sebasteia,  must 
be  different  from  Ibora,  a  bishopric  of  Helen opontus.  The  road  on  which 
it  was  situated  was  apparently  the  direct  route  from  western  Galatia  to 
Tephrike  (passing  of  course  by  Sebasteia).  Basilika  Therma  was  on  the 
road,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  Cedrenus,  which  shows  that 
Basilika  Therma  was  in  the  Theme  of  Kharsiana,  and  on  a  road  leading 
to  the  east.  In  the  year  978  Phokas  was  defeated  by  Skleros  at  A  morion. 
Ho  retired  in  good  order  into  the  district  of  Kharsiana  (top  keyofjxvov 
Xapcriavbv  kutciAtj^ws).  Skleros  followed  him,  encamped  at  Basilika 
Therma,  and  challenged  him  to  a  second  battle.  Phokas  was  again 
dofeated  and  fled  into  Iberia  (Cedron.  II.,  430-2).  This  account  leaves 
only  two  possible  positions  for  Basilika  Therma,  at  Gone  and  at  Terzili. 
Now  Basilika  Therma  was  a  bishopric  of  Cappadocia  Prima,  and  we  can 
hardly  suppose  lhat  Cappadocia  extended  so  far  north  as  Gone,  and 
moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  Ptolemy's  authority  places  Giino  in 
Galatia.  Basilika  Therma  must,  therefore  have  been  situated  at  Terzili 
Hamam,  as  I  conjectured  years  ago,"f  judging  from  the  importance  of  the 
remains  there  and  from  the  popularity  of  the  baths  with  the  Christians 
of  Cajsareia. 

19.  This  road  became  a  most  important  one  in  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
It  was  part  of  the  military  road  from  Constantinople  to  Sebasteia  and 
Armenia,  and  was  in  constant  use  throughout  the  Byzantine  campaigns. 
It  crossed  the  Halys  at  Tchoshnir  Keupreu,  and  was  of  course  the  great 
road  of  the  Thema  Kharsianon.  The  Kleisourophylax  of  that  Theme  was 
probably  stationed  on  the  military  road,  and  in  that  case  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  lofty  castle  now  called  MuBhalem  Kale,  which  must 
have  been  a  central  point  in  the  defence  of  Kharsiana,  was  his  head- 
quarters, and  on  the  military  road.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  the 
"  Lofty  Castle  "  ("Yi/^AiJJ  mentioned  in  the  Saracen  wars. 

It  is  probable  that  Sibora  was  the  city  beside  Mushalem  Kale.  It 
became  a  bishopric  in  later  Byzantine  time,  not  apparently  before  the 
ninth  century.    This  is  precisely  the  period  when  we  hear  most  about 

•  Tbia  is  probably  tbe  true  explanation : — Genesiua  says,  liwmmartfav  ^l\ion  l». 
Theoph.  Cont.,  p.  272,  and  Cedrtnus,  ii.  209,  havo  &*6  twos  SiacrHj/ia-roi.  John's 
movements  were  unknown  to  Chrysocheir,  and  there  must  therefore  have  been  aomo 
considerable  distance  between  them. 

f  4  Bulletin  de  Comspondance  Hellcnique,'  1883,  p.  304. 
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the  military  importance  of  this  road.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
during  the  troubled  Byzantine  time  the  city  at  Mushalem  Kale  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  Moreover,  it  is  near  the  mines  now 
called  Ak  Dagh  Maden,  and  derived  additional  importance  therefrom. 
In  that  case,  for  xxv  of  the  Itinerary  between  Parbosceua  and  Sibora  we 
must  read  xxx  or  even  xxxv. 

20.  In  the  above  quoted  passages  of  Genesius,  &c,  the  further  course 
of  the  road  is  thus  described.  John  sent  part  of  his  army  to  follow 
Chrysocheir  /i<xpi  tov  Badvovcucos,  and  to  observe  whether  he  detached 
any  troops  to  operate  in  the  Kharsian  or  the  Armeniao  Theme.  Chry- 
socheir [starting  from  Agrano?]  in  the  evening  encamped  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills*  (iaKrjvuMrt  Karu>,  Genes. ;  Kara  ttjv  tov  opovs  vTruypetav,  Cedren.), 
while  the  Byzantine  troops  encamped  on  a  ridge  overlooking  his  camp, 
at  a  wooded  difficult  spot  called  Zogoloenos.  At  dawn  the  imperial 
troops  suddenly  attacked  the  PaulicianB,  Borne  of  whom  were  attending 
to  the  baggage  animals  (ja  <p6pna  tois  wrofryiW  ckov^ov),  entirely 
defeated  them,  and  pursued  them  30  miles  (aim  tov  BadvpvoKos  cus  tou 
Ka.T<j}vofjLao-fj.(vov  Kuivaravrivov  fiowov). 

Bathys  Hhyax,  or  Bathyrrhyax,  is  also  mentioned  by  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus  as  one  of  the  awXrjKTa  on  the  great  military  road  which 
we  have  described  (see  G.).  It  should  therefore  be  looked  for  at  a  junction 
of  roads  where  troops  from  different  quarters  could  conveniently  con- 
centrate on  the  military  road,  to  be  in  readiness  to  swell  the  army  as  it 
marched  eastwards.  This  consideration  places  it  in  the  valley  about 
Yeni  Khan,  a  very  important  point. 

21.  Now,  all  roads  from  Sivas  towards  the  west  or  north  must  pass 
through  Yeni  Ehan,  as  Sir  C.  Wilson  asserts  positively  after  long 
familiarity  with  the  country.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  roads  from 
Sebasteia  to  Verisa  and  to  Agriane  must  have  coincided  as  far  as  Yeni 
Khan.  In  that  case,  considering  the  frequent  corruptions  in  the 
itineraries,  it  would  seem  probable  that  Simos  is  a  false  reading,  and 
is  in  some  way  to  be  identified  with  Fiarasi  and  Siara  of  the  other  road-t 
The  distances,  xxxvi  in  two  cases,  xl  in  the  third,  are  rather  too  great ; 
xxx  is  the  utmost  distance  of  Yeni  Khan  from  Sivas. 

22.  The  road  from  Mushalem  Kale  to  Yeni  Khan  is  16  hours  (by  Kara 
Kaya  10  hours).  This  confirms  the  Itinerary,  and  Agriane  must  be 
looked  for  about  Ekkayi.    The  road  is  to  be  restored 

Tavium  xxi  Korniaspa  xxv  Tarbasthena  [x]xxv  Sibora  xx 
Agriane  xxx  Siala  xxvii  8ebasteia. 

According  to  another  account,  the  PaulicianB  reached  the  place  called  Bathyrrhyax 
in  the  evening,  and  the  Byzantine  troops  encamped  on  a  hill  above  them.— Thcophau. 
Contin.,  p.  272.  [No  statement  here  shows  how  long  the  detached  troops  followed  the 
Pauliciaus.] 

t  Perhaps  XIAA02  has  become  X1M02.  Sialos  and  Siara  are  practically  identical. 
Fiarasi  is  probably  caused  by  a  correction  si  being  added  to  a  false  form  Fiara. 
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From  tho  preceding  exposition  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  important 
road,  already  shown  in  part,  has  to  be  completed  as  follows : — 

Amasia  xxxii  Zela  20  Sebastopolis  24  Siala  or  Siara  27  to  30 
Scbasteia. 

23.  The  road  Sebasteia-Nikopolis-Satala,  &c,  is  quite  unknown  to 
roe  by  actual  inspection,  and,  as  it  is  unusually  well  described  in  our 
authorities,  I  need  not  go  through  the  task  of  applying  the  ancient  state- 
ments to  the  modern  maps.  I  have  no  new  material  to  contribute,  and 
I  content  myself  with  quoting  the  description  of  one  march  along  the 
military  road  from  Constantinople  to  Armenia.  In  the  year  1069  the 
Emperor  Romanus  marched  from  Helenopolis  on  the  Bosphorus,  crossed 
the  8angarios  by  the  Bridge  Zompos,  crossed  the  Halys,  and  avoiding 
Caesareia,  came  to  an  excellent  camping-place  named  Cool  Fountain 
(Kpvav  Hrjy^v)  and  thence  to  Sebasteia.*  After  crossing  the  Halys  on  this 
march  he  traversed  the  province  of  Kharsiana  (tjJ  tov  Xapavavov  cVapxfy) 
(Mich.  Attal.,  pp.  145-6;  Scylitz.,  p.  690).  At  Sebasteia  two  roads 
parted,  and  again  converged  in  the  theme  of  Coloneia :  Romanus  took 
the  left  road.  At  last  he  reached  Theodosiopolis,  and  finally  Manzikert. 
On  his  return  he  passed  through  Theodosiopolis,  then  through 
Coloneia,  then  through  Melissopetrion  (xaorpov  oe  tovto  M  tivos  \6<pou 
K€tfi(vov),  then  advancing  into  the  Arnieniac  Theme,  he  encamped  at 
Dokeia  (Mich.  Attal.,  p.  168). 

The  castle  of  Kara  Hissar,  near  the  line  of  this  road,  is  a  Byzantine 
not  a  Roman  stronghold.  It  is  once  called  MavpoKaurrpov  (i.e.  Kara 
Hissar) :  toO  MavpoKuorpov  tppovptov,  ei«  cm  tu>v  'Ap/i-oaaxuiv  toVoiv  iirl 
\6<fxrv  kci/xcvov  wfnp\ov  xal  hwrKartpyaxrrov  (Mich.  Attal.,  p.  125;  Cp. 
Scylitz.,  p.  679).    It  is  perhaps  Koloneia. 

M.  Roman  Roads  in  Central  Cappadocia. 

1.  The  Peutinger  Table  gives  a  road  :— 

Tavium  xvi  Euagina  xxim  Saralio  xxii  Zama  xxxv  Aquae 
AravenaB  xx  Dona  xx  Sermusa  xvi  Siva  xxu  Cambe  xvi 
Mazaca  Caesareia. 
The  distance  from  Tavium  vi&  Aquae  Sarvenae  (Terzili  Hamam)  to 
Caesareia  is  not  more  than  120  miles:  the  distance  on  this  road  is 
191  miles.    The  road  is  therefore  much  too  long. 

Prof.  E.  Hirschfeld  has  discussed  this  road  at  length  in  his  paper  on 
Tavium  in  *  Berlin.  Sitzungsberichte,'  1883,  p.  1260,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  surest  guide  amid  the  tangled  and 

•  This  description  becomes  much  clearer  from  tho  discussion  of  the  Byzantine 
military  road ;  after  crossing  the  Hulys  he  avoided  Caesareia,  i.o.  he  took  the  left  fork 
of  the  road,  not  the  right :  before  Scbasteia  he  came  to  a  fine  camp  at  Cool  Fountain, 
i.e.  the  camp  at  Bathyrrhyax.  At  Sebasteia  he  took  tho  left  road  to  Zara,  not  tho  right 
hand  road  to  Tcphrike. 
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contradictory  accounts  of  the  roads  and  stations  in  the  border-lands  of 
Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  inasmuch  as  it  is  guaranteed  by  two 
independent  authorities,  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Table.  But  Prof. 
Kiepert  in  his  '  Gegenbemerkungen '  has  proved  that  Hirschfeld's 
view  of  this  road  is  mistaken,  and  as  it  depends  on  a  theory  of  the  site 
of  Tavium  which  is  definitely  disproved,  I  need  not  discuss  it. 

I  have  (see  L  18)  shown  that  the  Aquas  Saravena*  were  the  hot 
springs  now  called  Terzili  Hamam.  The  road  of  the  Table,  then,  is  not 
a  direct  road,  but  a  detour.  Euagina  is  at  Gone,  and  we  have  therofore 
a  part  of  a  great  north  route  from  Cresareia  via  Aqute  Saravense, 
Euagina,  and  Earsia  (Alaja),  to  Amaseia  and  Amisos.  Sir  C.  Wilson 
informs  mo  that  this  is  at  present  the  great  road  from  Caesareia  to 
Amisos :  it  is  the  only  road  that  is  practicable  for  arabas,  and  must 
always  have  been  a  groat  trade-route.  It  passes  through  Tchorum 
(Eukhaita).  It  is  possible  that  from  Alaja  there  was  a  connection  via" 
Iskelib  and  Boiabad  to  Sinopc,  which  is  a  junction  of  four  roads  on  the 
Table ;  but  this  difficult  mountain  path  cannot  have  been  important. 

The  road  on  the  Table  needs  further  correction.  Between  Euagina 
and  Tavium  a  station  is  omitted ;  and  between  Euagina  and  Crosareia 
the  numbers  are  far  too  great.  Zama  is  a  town  of  Khamanene,  and  cannot 
possibly  bo  on  this  road.  It  has  been  transferred  from  the  road  Tavium- 
Mokissos,  which  is  defective  in  the  Itinerary  and  omitted  iu  the  Table. 
Saralos  (Saralio)  is,  I  believe,  transposed  (see  L  10),  and  we  have 

Tavium  xvi  Saralos  xxn  Euagina  xvm  Aqure  Saraven®. 

Between  Aquas  and  Crosareia  the  distance  is  given  as  94  miles, 
which  is  too  much.  The  stations,  however,  cannot  be  correct,  for  Dona 
(Dora)  can  hardly  be  separated  from  Ptolemy's  Odoga  or  Dogra,  which 
is  evidently  the  Doara  of  the  Byzantine  lists.  This  was  one  of  the 
bishoprics  in  Cappadocia  Secunda  under  Tyana,  and  afterwards  in  Tertia 
under  Mokissos,  and  cannot  therefore  possibly  be  placed  on  the  road 
between  Ceesareia  and  its  subordinate  bishopric  Aquw  (i.e.  Basilika 
Therma),  for  that  road  must  have  been  wholly  in  Cappadocia  Prima. 
Moreover,  such  a  number  of  short  distances  as  are  given  on  this  road  is 
unusual  in  the  Table,  and  most  improbable  in  a  country  like  Cappadocia, 
thinly  peopled,  with  few  cities,  and  only  slightly  civilised.  Dona  has 
therefore  been  transferred  from  another  road,  probably  Cresareia- 
Mokissos. 

Sermusa  is  given  a  second  time  in  the  Tablo  as  Seramisa,  between 
Zela  and  Neociesareia,  and  it  is  clearly  identical  with  Ptolemy's  Ser- 
niouga  in  Pontus  Galaticus.  The  other  position  in  the  Table  must 
therefore  be  preferred,  and  there  remains 

Aqua)  xx  Siva  xxn  Cambo  xvi  Ceesareia. 

Siva  is  the  modern  Yoannes  (Kiepert),  or  Yogounes,  where  the  name  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  seems  to  remain.    Kambo  is 
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Kemer.  The  only  correction  needed  is  xxxn  for  xxn  between  Siva  and 
Cambe. 

2.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  a  road  from  Tavium  by  Thenna, 
Soanda,  <fec,  to  Ceesareia.  The  mention  of  Soanda  proves  that  this  is 
not  a  direct  road  (per  compendium),  but  a  circuitous  road  by  Soanda. 
Soanda  is  known  as  a  station  between  Archelais  and  Ceesareia.  The 
mention  of  Therma  gives  a  further  clue.  Therma  denotes  the  hot 
springs  of  Kir  Sheher  (Mokissos),  and  the  Itinerary  is  really  giving  the 
route  Tavium  to  Mokissos,  and  thence  by  Soanda  to  Ceesareia ;  but  the 
loss  of  several  names  at  the  beginning  has  obscured  the  account.*  The 
two  roads  cannot  meet  except  at  some  point  near  Nev  Sheher,  where 
therefore  Soanda  must  be  placed.  The  route  Mokissos  to  Soanda  must 
certainly  go  by  Hadji  Bektash  (Dogra)  and  Zoropassos.  An  intermediate 
station  is  omitted.  A  comparison  of  this  road  with  that  from  NysBa  to 
Ceesareia  shows  a  remarkable  similarity.    They  are  thus  represented : — 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  road  from  Nyssa  to  Ceesareia  passed 
by  way  of  Nev  Sheher,  and  about  that  point  it  would  join  the  road 
Archelais  to  Ceesareia.  Thirty-two  miles  is  about  the  distance  from  the 
position  we  have  given  Nyssa  to  Nev  Sheher.f  Osiana  then  must  be 
about  Nev  Sheher,  where  we  have  placed  Soanda,  and  it  seems  necessary 
to  consider  Osiana  as  a  corruption  of  Soanda. 

The  next  station  on  each  road  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in 
the  MSS. — Siccasena,  Saccasena,  Accasena,  Sacasena,  Seccasena,  and 
Sacena,  Sacona,  Saconna.  There  is  great  probability  that  all  are 
corruptions  of  one  name,  and  tho  distance  28  or  32  suggests  that  the 
station  was  near  Injo  Su,  which  is  an  important  junction  of  roads. 
But  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Inje  Su  are  the  ruins  called  Viran  Sheher, 
and  near  them  Major  Bennet  tells  mo  there  is  a  village  Suksun,  which 
has  preserved  the  aotual  name  Siccasona.  Hence  wo  may  confidently 
identify  the  site  of  this  station  as  Viran  Sheher,  and  prefer  the  distance 
32  between  Soandos  and  Siccasena.  $ 

From  Viran  Sheher  to  Ceesareia  is  too  short  a  distance  for  the 
numbers  on  the  Itinerary.    Even  if  we  correct  xxx  to  xx,  the  estimate 

*  Another  example  of  names  omitted  in  this  Itinerary  is  in  the  road  Ankyra  to 
Dorylaion.  Prof.  Kiopert  has  rightly  seen  that  this  ronte  is  likely  to  have  been  given 
in  some  of  the  Itineraries,  but  makes  the  error  of  identifying  Aquae  Sarvenae  as  Kir 
Sheher,  and  thus  applies  the  wrong  names  to  tho  road,  see  his  '  Gegenbcmerknngen  zu 
Prof.  G.  Hirachfeld.' 

t  The  total  from  Parnaasos  to  Soandos  (56  Roman  miles)  agrees  well  with  the  actual 
distance  from  the  situation  a  few  miles  above  Tchikin  Aghyl  to  Nov  Sheher. 
X  Strabo's  ronte  by  Sadakora  takes  a  moro  southern  path,  see  p.  306. 


Nyssa. 
Osiana,  32. 
Sakasena,  28. 


Therma. 
Soanda,  18. 
Sakoeua,  32. 
Ochras  (A eras  v.l.),  16. 
Cajsareia,  24. 


Cojsareia,  30. 
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seems  great  enough,  as  the  distance  can  hardly  be  more  than  sixteen 
English  miles  :  but  the  numbers  in  the  Itineraries  can  never  be  pressed. 
It  is  clear  that  Ochras  or  Acras  is  inserted  here  wrongly ;  and  it  also  is 
evidently  a  corruption.  Perhaps  it  is  [Odjogra  misplaced,  and  then  the 
road  is  to  be  restored 

Tavium — Zama  xvm  Therma  xvm  Odogra  xvi  Soanda  xxxn 
Sakkasena  xv  Caesareia. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  Zama  belongs  to  this  road. 

3.  The  direct  road  Tavium  to  Caesareia  is  apparently  omitted  in  the 
ancient  documents,  but  in  reality  every  station  on  it  is  given  :— 

Tavium  xxi  Korniaspa  xxvi  Siva  [x]xxu  Kamoure  xvi  Caesareia. 

4.  The  road  Sebastoia-Ceesareia  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
as: — 

Cfflsareia  xxvi  Eulepa  xxiiii  Armaxa  xxvm  Marandara  xxx* 
Scanatus  xxvm  Sebasteia :  total  cxxxvi, 
and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as : — 

CaB&areia  xin  Sorpara  xim  Foroba  xim  Armaza  xvi  Eudagina 
xxxn  Magalasso  xxxn  Comaralis  xxn  Sivastia. 
The  total  distance  is  about  cxxv  miles,"!"  which  agrees  fairly  well 
with  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  The  road  passes  through  Palas,  obviously 
an  ancient  name :  we  shall  see  that  it  is  probably  the  bishopric  AipolioL 
Eulepa  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  same  name :  $  the  consonants 
being  transposed  as  in  Capatiana  for  Pacatiana,  Morea  for  Romea 
(i.  e.  'Pupaia),  &c.  The  distance  is  fairly  correct :  Palas  is  about  xxx 
miles  from  Cfflsareia,  but  the  ancient  site  may  have  been  different  from 
that  of  the  modern  village,  a  common  phenomenon. 

Armaxa  is  guaranteed  also  by  the  Table,  and  is  probably  a  correct 
name.  Marandara  is  also  given  as  Malandara  and  Marandana.  It  is 
perhaps  Ptolemy's  Mardara.  Eudagina  is  Euagina  transferred  to  a 
wrong  road.  Comaralis  is  Carmalis,  and  belongs  to  a  different  road 
(O  II).  On  Scanatus  see  O  II.  Magalassos  is  perhaps  a  form  of  Daga- 
lassos,  Ptolemy's  Megalossos,  between  Sebasteia  and  Nikopolis. 

N.  Eoman  Roads  over  Anti-Tauros. 

1.  In  the  roads  between  Caesareia  and  Melitene,  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
is  extraordinarily  full,  but  so  full  of  contradictions  and  errors  that  it  was 
quite  unintelligible  till  a  series  of  milestones  threw  light  upon  them.  § 

*  V  J.  xxxviu.,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  corrupt  Cjosareia  xyl.  Eulepa  also  occurs 
f  According  to  Major  Sennet :  Sivas  13  Yildiz  Su  7  Sarai  23  Karadj  Euren  25 

Tchepne  11  Stone  bridge  over  Halys  12  Palas  30  Kaisari. 

t  Palas,  of  course,  is  an  accusative  form.   Aipolioi  is  grecised  to  get  a  form  with  a 

meaning. 

§  The  first  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  1881 ;  I  added  several  in  1882 ;  and 
Mr.  Sterrett  has  copied  and  published  a  fine  series. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  continuation  of  the  great  Roman  highway, 
Ephesus  and  Caesareia  to  the  Euphrates,  is  quite  obscured  and  only  part 
of  it  is  given  in  the  course  of  a  different  road.  There  are  two  possible 
routes  for  this  road.    (1)  The  first  is 

Cajsareia  24  Zerezek  10  Zamanti  Su  30  Kara  Kiliaa. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  modern  roads  which  cross  Anti- 
Tauro8  from  Caesareia.  It  is  practicable  for  wheeled  traffic  throughout, 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  the  route  which  was  taken  by  the  Roman 
road  from  Kokussos  or  Komana  to  Caesareia.  The  only  other  route 
which  can  be  thought  of  goes  by  Mardin  and  Toniarza.  There  it  forks, 
having  a  choice  of  routes  over  Anti-Tauros ;  the  southern  route  goes  by 
Keuseli  (where  it  is  joined  by  a  road  from  Ferak  Din,  Argya  Sheher,  <fcc.) 
over  the  Gez  Bel,  past  Rumlu,  to  join  the  Komana-Kokussos  road  south 
of  Keklik  Oglu,  while  another  route  goes  by  Suwagen  (2«/3ayrjva)  on  the 
Zamanti  Su,  crosses  Anti-Tauros  by  either  the  Dede  Bel,  or  the  Geuk 
Bel,  or  the  Kuru  Bel,  to  Elimenli  and  Komana  (Shahr-Dere-si). 

I  can  trace  no  probable  reference  to  the  Tomarza  route  in  ancient 
writers,  and  the  identification  of  Arasaxa  as  Zerezek  (mentioned  first,  I 
think,  by  Major  Bennet,  many  years  ago)  seems  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
road  followed  a  more  northern  route. 

The  precise  route  east  of  Zerezek  is  by  Kulete,  over  Zamanti  Su, 
near  a  recently  built  Mohajir  (i.e.  Refugee)  village,  past  Tass,  over 
Anti-Tauros  by  the  Kuru  Tchai  pass  to  Kara  Kilisa  on  the  Saros. 
Thenceforward  the  road  coincides  with  the  road  from  Sebasteia  and 
Ariarathia  to  Kokussos  or  to  Komana.  There  is  indeed  a  path  leading 
more  directly  to  Arabissos,  Melitene,  and  the  Euphrates,  by  Tovla, 
Tcharshak,  and  Dali  Kavak,  to  Maragoe  and  Tanir  (Tanadaris).  It  is 
about  24  miles  from  Kara  Kilisa  to  Maragos :  but  the  path  is  quite  im- 
practicable for  wheels,  and  cannot  have  been  used  as  the  Roman  road. 

(2)  The  other  road  is 

Caesareia  26  Karadai*  6  Ekrek  8  Yore  Getchen  4  Zamanti  Su  24 
Keui  Yere  15  Maragos  4  Khurman  Kalesi  7  Tanir  12  Arabissos. 

This  is  also  still  a  road  of  some  importance,  and  wheeled  traffio  can 
traverse  it.  It  crosses  Anti-Tauros,  between  Zamanti  Su  and  Keui 
Yere,  by  the  pass  called  Yedi  Oluk.f  which  is  also  the  pass  leading 
from  Azizie  (Ariaratbeia)  to  the  Saros  valley.  This  road  has  also  a 
continuation  direct  towards  Tanir  and  Arabissos,  which  is  just  barely 
practicable  for  wheels.  It  is  probably  the  trade-route  which  Strabo 
describes  as  leading  by  Erpa,  on  the  Karmalas,  to  the  Euphrates  at 
Tomisa,  which  is  doubtless,  as  Kiepert  puts  it,  due  east  of  Melitene.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Roman  military  road  followed 

*  Karadai  ia  about  a  mile  north  of  Zerezek 

t  There  ia  an  alternative  po&j  more  to  the  woat  by  Kavak  Tepe,  not  practicable  for 
wheel*. 
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this  route  or  took  the  pass  by  Kuru  Tchai.  Tho  numbers  that  are 
given  certainly  suggest  that  Codusabala  was  at  Keui  Yere,  and  that  the 
road  Kokussos-Caesareia  coincided  with  the  road  Eokussos-Ariaratheia  for 
a  greater  distance  than  is  possible  by  the  Kuru  Tchai  road.  Moreover, 
the  frequent  appearance  of  Ptanadaris  (Tanir)  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
proves  that  it  must  havo  been  a  station  of  some  consequence ;  it  is 
always  put  by  tho  Itinerary  on  the  wrong  road,  but  the  explanation  of 
the  mistake  would  be  easy  if  there  were  two  roads,  Codusabala-Kokussos- 
Arabi880s  and  Codusabala-Ptanadaris-Arabissos.  We  may  thon  probably 
say  that  a  Roman  road  went  along  the  Yedi  Oluk  route  that  has  just 
been  described.    The  road  is  described  in  tho  Antonine  Itinerary  as : — 

CaeBareia  xxiiii  Arasaxa  xxiiii  Codusabala. 

The  mention  of  Arasaxa  is  not  conclusive,  for,  although  I  have  not 
given  Zerezek  on  the  Yedi  Oluk  road,  yet  that  place  lies  hardly  a  mile 
south  of  the  shortest  path,  and  may  quite  well  be  taken  on  the  road. 
It  is  clear  that  either  the  second  xxim  must  be  corrected  to  xliiii,  or 
that  a  station  has  been  omitted.  Strabo  gives  tho  station  Erpa  on  the 
Zamanti  Su,  and  we  may  conjecturally  insert  it.  The  whole  road  might 
then  be  restored  as  follows : 

CaeBareia  xxiiii  Arasaxa  xix  Erpa  xxiiii  Codusabala  xxvmi 
Ptanadaris  (Tanir)  xxn  Arabissos. 
The  Peutingor  Table  gives 

Cffisareia  xxim  Sinispora  xmi  Arasaxa  x  Larissa  xxm  in  Cilissi 
xx  Comana. 

I  give  this  as  a  typical  examplo  of  corruption. 

Sinispora  xmi  must  bo  eliminated  :  Sinis  is  perhaps  Sinis  near 
Melitone  and  pora  is  perhaps  Erpa.  In  Cilissi  should  be  in  Cilicia,  and 
belongs  to  the  road  through  tho  Cilieian  Gates  to  Tarsos.*  But,  in  regard 
to  Larissa,  tho  Peutingor  Table  is  confirmed  by  Michael  Attaliota  in 
describing  the  march  of  tho  Emperor  Romanus,  who,  in  the  year  1067 
starting  from  Constantinople,  marched  by  Caj&areia  and  came  to  Larissa 
(Jiycv  ets  rrjv  Kuumpeiay,  cito,  *cai  Tjj  Aapibxrjj  ir po<T€fu£t)  :  then,  advancing 
further,  he  encamped  at  some  distance  from  Melitene  (Mich.  Attal.,  p.123). 
Larissa  is  also  often  mentioned  as  a  Turma,  originally  belonging  to  tho 
Cappadocian  Theme,  but  transferred  by  Leo  VI.  in  890  to  the  Theme 
of  Sebasteia. 

This  weighty  coincidence  must  be  accepted,  but  the  distance  x.  from 
Arasaxa  is  probably  too  small,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  Table  it  is 
impossible  to  say  anything  more  definite  about  the  position  of  Larissa, 

*  The  roods  on  the  Peutingor  Table  from  Komana  to  Melitene  and  to  Samosata* 
though  very  long,  do  not  contain  one  correct  station :  e.  g.  Catabola  is  Kastabala,  brought 
from  the  road  Iconium-Pylao  Cilicire-Tursos ;  Arcilapopoli  is  Archelais  Colon io,  trans- 
ferred here  from  the  road  Laodicea-Ciesoreia  ;  Sagalasso  and.Sama  are  Dagalassos  and 
Zara,  brought  from  the  road^Sebasteio-Nicopolia. 
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than  that  it  was  on  the  direct  road  to  Melitene,  not  very  far  east  of 
Arasaxa  and  probably  near  Erpa  on  the  river  Karmalas. 

Maroga,  now  Maragos,  was  also  on  this  road  xn  miles  from  Tanadaris, 
but  I  omitted  it  in  tho  list  given  above  in  order  to  retain  one  more 
number  from  the  Itinerary. 

The  possibility  must  of  course  be  left  open  that  both  the  Kuru 
Tchai  route  and  the  Yedi  Oluk  route  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
Larissa  may  have  been  on  the  former,  Erpa  on  the  latter. 

2.  Tho  rest  of  the  Anti-Tauros  roads  would  be  quite  unintelligible 
without  the  recently  discovered  series  of  milestones.  In  studying 
the  milestones  the  first  principle  to  observe  is  that  stones  in  tho 
cemetery  of  a  town  are  carried  from  all  quarters :  hence  the  mile- 
stones of  Kokusos  vary  from  PA  to  PMA.  But  five  miles  east  of 
Goksun  the  number  PKB  occurs,  and  12  miles  north  the  number  PAH 
occurs,  and  17  miles  north  the  number  PMA.  The  distance  Kokusos  to 
Melitene  along  tho  Roman  road  then  must  have  been  in  all  probability 
127  Roman  miles.  The  distance  of  Arabissos  cannot  be  determined  so 
certainly,  but  is  near  100. 

In  tho  roads  which  are  given  in  the  Itinerary,  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  constant  introduction  of  Ptanadaris.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Ptanadaris  is  Tanir,  and  in  that  case  it 
is  introduced  in  the  most  absurd  and  impossible  way.  It  belongs 
to  the  road  Arabissos-Csesareia,  and  should  be  eliminated  from  all  other 
roads.  If  we  cut  it  out  we  have  the  road  in  the  Itinerary  Melitene  to 
Arabissos  104  M.  P.,  Arabissos  to  Kokusos  28  M.  P.  Now,  the  sum  of 
separate  distances,  station  to  station,  is  always  greater  than  tho  direct 
distance  from  end  to  end.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  follow- 
ing stations  are  accurately  given  in  the  Itinerary  :— 

Melitene  xxvm  Area  xxi  Dandaxina  xxim  Osdara  xxvm  Arabissos. 

Osdara  must  be  looked  for  between  Demii ji  and  Alhazli. 

What  route  did  the  Roman  road  follow  between  Melitene  and 
Arabissos?  Mr.  Sterrett  says  that  between  Albistan  (12  miles  oast  of 
Arabissos)  and  Malatia  44  no  milliaria  were  found.  I  am  wholly  unable, 
to  account  for  this  fact,  as  there  are  only  two  possible  roads  from  Albistan 
to  Melitene,  one  of  which  we  traversed  on  the  way  out,  and  the  other 
on  our  return.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  however,  that  tho  Roman 
road  did  not  go  by  way  of  Koz  Agha  and  Pulat,  since  this  whole  road 
is  much  too  difficult.  Had  the  Roman  road  gone  this  way  it  could  not 
have  avoided  the  abrupt  pass  of  Ola  Kaya,  and  it  is  exactly  this  pass 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  The  only  other  route 
is  that  by  way  of  Derinde,  and  thence  down  the  Tokhma  Su  to  Malatia." 

There  is,  however,  another  road,  apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  Sterrett, 
of  which  I  have  been  told  by  Major  Bennet,  who  has  traversed  it.  It 
passes  through  Arga,  crosses  the  mountains  in  a  nearly  direct  line,  and 
reaches  the  valloy  of  the  Sogutlu  Irmak  near  Alhazli.    Tho  road  may 
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be  thus  described :— Arga,  3600  feet  above  sea-level,  at  8  miles  crosses 
summit  4680  feet,  at  14  miles  crosses  summit  6270  feet,  and  soon  after 
another  summit  6250  feet,  at  30  miles  reaches  Sogutlu  Innak,  at  66  miles 
reaches  Arabissos.  By  this  road  the  distance,  Area  to  Arabissos,  would 
be  about  70  Roman  miles:  let  us  say  71  miles.  We  have  the  distance 
Melitene  to  Area  28  M.P.,  and  from  Arabissos  to  Kokusos  28  M.P., 
giving  a  total  Melitene-Kokusos  of  127  miles.  The  Roman  road  then 
must  have  followed  this  route.  The  road  was  formerly  an  excellent 
one,  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages ;  but  it  has  in  recent  years  fallen 
into  disuse  and  disrepair. 

3.  To  understand  the  rest  of  the  Itinerary  it  is  necesary  to  observe 
the  exact  position  of  Eomana,  which  lies  in  a  glen  right  off  the  main 
road,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  a  detour  from  the  direct  road.  The 
direct  road  Eokusos-Sebasteia  passes  by  Kemer  24  miles,  Eeui  Yere  35, 
to  Azizie  about  55,  and  thence  to  Tonosa  and  Sebasteia.  The  distances 
Azizie-Tonosa  and  Tonosa-Sebasteia  seem  about  42  Roman  miles.  Eemer 
is  certainly  a  Roman  site,  and  if  so  it  must  be  Sirica  :  placing  Coduzabala, 
by  conjecture,  near  Eeui  Yere.    The  road,  then,  may  be 

Eokusos  xxim  Sirica  xn  Coduzabala  xx  Ariarathia  xlii  Tonosa 
xlii  Sebasteia. 

The  direct  road  Eokusos-Eomana  diverges  at  Yalak  from  the  road 
Eokusos-Sirika :  measuring  along  this  road,  the  distances  are  about 

Eokusos  xxvi  Eomana  vx  Sirica  xu  Coduzabala. 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  there  was  only  one  Roman  road  to  Eomana 
diverging  at  Sirica :  the  distances  then  would  be 

Eokusos  xxiv  Sirica  vi  Eomana  vi  Sirica  xu  Coduzabala,  &o. 

Between  Sirica  and  Eomana  the  milestones  P  N  B  and  P  N  T  (152  and 
153  are  found)  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Sirica.  These  agree  so 
well  with  the  latter  system  of  measurement,  that  it  may  be  provisionally 
adopted.  If  hereafter  milestones  be  found  between  Sirica  and  Ariarathia, 
reckoning  without  the  detour  to  Eomana,  so  as  to  give  about  162  miles 
Melitene  to  Coduzabala,  the  proof  will  be  complete. 

4.  A  Roman  road  of  great  importance  led  direct  from  Arabissos  to 
Sebasteia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  course  of  this  road.  It 
passed  Aristil  5,  Ehurman  7,  Eashanli  14^,  Almali  18,  Gorun  39.# 
The  rest  of  the  distance  can  be  calculated  only  roughly,  but  if,  as  is 
probable,  it  passed  by  Eangal,  it  would  bo  about  80  Roman  miles. 
Between  Eangal  and  Arabissos  it  must  coincide  with  the  road  Nicopolis- 
Arabissos,  given  in  the  Itinerary  (181-3)  :— 

Arabissos  xxvn  Tonosa  xxv  Zoana  xxm  Gundusa  xxx  Eumeis 
xviii  Zara  xx  Dagalasso  xxiv  Nicopolis. 


*  Goran  retains  the  name  of  the  aucient  Gauraina. 
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Between  Sebasteia  and  Kan  gal  it  is  perhaps  given  in  the  Itinerary 
(177)  :— 

Sebasteia  xxim  Blandos  xxvm  Euspcena  xxnn  Aranis  xxvmi 
Ad  Praetorium  xxxn  Pisonos  xxn  Melitena. 

The  direct  road  Sebasteia-Melitene  passes  through  Kangal,  but  the 
distances  in  the  above  route  are  so  much  too  great  as  to  show  there 
is  some  error.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  Euspcena  is  Kangal,  and 
that  x  has  been  added  between  Euspcena  and  Sebasteia,  we  have  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  proper  distance,  which  is  about  40  from  Sebasteia 
to  Kangal,  100  from  Kangal  to  Melitcno. 

5.  The  roads  are  too  corrupt,  and  the  localisation  of  every  point  too 
uncertain,  to  justify  any  scheme  of  reconstruction.  It  is  sufficient  to 
show  here  what  the  routes  must  have  been.  But  a  few  words  must  be 
dovoted  to  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  the  road  Arabissos-Nicopolis- 
Batala.  It  is  represented  as  a  direct  road,  and  yet  it  passes  through 
Tonosa;  but  the  name  Tonosa*  is  certainly  false.  If  we  suppose  an 
intermediate  station  on  the  way  to  Gorun,  wo  should  have  the  following 
road : — 

ArabisBos  xvm  near  Alraali  xxih  Gauraina  xxxvm  EuBpoona. 

Gundusa  is  perhaps  Ptolemy's  Godasa,  and  Doana  Ptolemy's  Dagona, 
and  Eumeis  is  surely  a  corruption  of  Camisa.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  direct  road  Euspcona-Camisa.  The  sys- 
tem of  defence  was  probably  content  with  the  road  Euspcena-Sebasteia- 
Camisa-Nicopolis. 

6.  As  to  the  road  Satala-AIelitene,  which  completed  the  circle  of 
military  roads  within  the  province  Cappadocia,  I  cannot  speak,  but  I 
may  add  the  following  note  about  one  station,  given  as  Arauracos, 
45  miles  south  of  Satala. 

Arauraka  is  mentioned  also:  (1)  in  a  gloss  on  Theophanes  (p.  7, 
1.  19,  Di  Boor),  6  aytos  EuoToaTios  6  avo  tt}$  'ApavptuavtHv  6p/uu/xevos  iraAcws ; 

(2)  Ptolemy  has  the  name  in  the  form  2apa/?oaxa  171-01  2aAap/?oia ;  and 

(3)  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  de  Thematibus,  p.  31,  calls  it  Arabraka. 
Arauraca  seems  too  close  to  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  Bauraci  to  be 

unconnected  with  it,  yet  no  ala  or  cohors  Rauracorum  is  known  which 
might  have  been  stationed  there  as  ala  Auriana  was  at  Daskousa,  legio 
xii  at  Melitene,  legio  vn  at  Samosata. 
This  road  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as 

Satala  xvn  Suissa  xxvm  Arauracos  xxiv  Carsagis  xxvm  Sino- 
ruas  xxvm  Analiba  xvi  Zimara  xvi  Teucila  xxvm  Sabua  xvi 
Dascusa  xxxn  Ciaca  xvm  Melitena. 

Kiepert  places  Satala  at  Sadagh,  seven  geographical  miles  north-east 
ot  Melik  Sherif,  and  15  east  of  Sehabhan  Kara  Hisar.    Legio  XV 

•  It  has  been  corrupted  through  recollection  of  Tonosa  between  Sebasteia  and 
Ariaruthia. 
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Apoilinari8  was  stationed  here  (*  C.  L  L.,'  III.  Supplem.,  6744).  Daskousa 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  Penga.  Ala  II.  Ulpia 
Auriana  was  stationed  here  (*  C.  I.  L.,'  III.,  Supplem.,  6743). 

Ptolemy  assigns  Daskousa,  Zimara,  Sinibra  to  Armenia  Minor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  mentions  Analibla  west  of  the  Euphrates 
in  Armenia  Minor.  He  puts  Ciacis  (which  he  seems  to  have  derived 
from  an  itinerary  where  it  was  given  as  an  ablative),  and  Dagousa 
(which  is  probably  a  dittography  of  Daskousa),  in  Melitene. 

7.  Three  passes,  leading  across  the  eastern  part  of  Tauros  into  Kom- 
magene, can  be  traced  in  the  ancient  records,  one  from  Kokussos  to 
Germanicia,  a  second  from  Arabissos  to  Germanicia,  which  is  far  more 
frequently  mentioned  and  evidently  muoh  more  important,  and  a  third 
leading  direct  south  from  Melitene  to  Samosata.  These  three  passes 
correspond  with  the  three  chief  modern  routes,  Guksun  to  Marash, 
Albostan*  to  Marash,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  Malatia 
by  Pulat  to  Adiaman  and  Samsat.  The  statement  of  these  facts  leaves 
little  doubt  that  Marash  is  near  the  ancient  Germanicia.  But,  as  this 
situation  has  been  disputed  by  Bitter  and  Kiepert,  I  must  examine  it 
moro  closely.  Kiepert,  having  sacrificed  all  the  north-western  part  of 
Kommagene  to  the  two  Strategiai  Saravene  and  Laviansene,  which  ho 
follows  Ptolemy  in  misplacing,  is  obliged  to  set  Germanicia  and  other 
Kommagenian  towns  much  further  south  and  oast  than  their  true 
position.  First,  however,  I  may  describe  some  of  the  marches  of 
Byzantine  emperors  across  Tauros. 

8.  The  march  of  Basil  from  Caesareia  into  Kommagene,  in  877,  is 
described  in  great  detail  by  Cedrenus  II.,  p.  213,  and  Theoph.  Contin., 
p.  278.  It  is  the  same  route  which  Romanus  Diogenes  afterwards  took 
in  a.d.  1068  (Scylitz.,  p.  671).  After  leaving  Caesareia,  the  advanced 
guard  captured  Xylokastron  (Psilokastron,  Cont.),  and  Phyrokastron 
(Paramokastellon,  Cont.).  Then  the  castle  of  Phalakron  surrendered.! 
The  Saracen  army  fled  before  the  emperor,  who  captured  Kasama 
(KaisosJ  or  Katasamas,  Cont.),  Karba  (Robam  or  Endelekhone,  Cont.), 
Ardala  (Andala,  Cont.),  and  Erymosykea  (Erymosykaia,  Cont.).  Then 
Basil  crossed  the  rivers  Onopniktes  and  Sardos  (Saros,  Cont.),  and 
arrived  at  Kokussos  or  Koukousos,  whence  he  penetrated  through  the 
defiles  of  Tauros,  cutting  his  way  through  the  forests,  by  Kallipolis  and 
Padasia  to  Germanicia.  Ho  chose  this  uncommon  route  evidently 
because  the  regular  route  by  Arabissos  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

*  This  pass  has  been  described  to  me,  and  its  importance  most  strongly  emphasized, 
by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Colonel  Chermsidc,  und  Major  Bennet.  Albostan,  "  the  Garden," 
has  taken  tho  place  of  the  ancient  Arabissos,  as  the  northern  key  to  the  pass  :  the  site 
of  Arabissos  is  the  modern  village  Yarpuz,  which  retains  the  ancient  name. 

f  This  place,  whose  name  is  given  in  tho  same  form  by  Cedrenus  and  Contin.,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  mouutain  Phalakron,  mentioned  by  Constantino  Porph.,  de 
Them.,  p.  SI,  as  on  the  northern  or  north-western  frontier  of  the  Theme  Koloneia. 

X  On  Kaisos  as  an  Arab  personal  name,  see  Muralt,  p.  151,  307.    See  p.  280. 
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All  the  forts  which  are  mentioned  on  this  passage  must  be  strong- 
holds commanding  the  roads  between  Caesareia  and  Erpa,  for  they 
are  all  mentioned  before  the  Onopniktes  (Karmalas).  Melitene  and 
even  Arabissos  appear  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens. 

After  devastating  the  outskirts  of  Germanicia,  but  not  venturing  to 
attack  the  walls,  within  which  the  Arabs  remained,  Basil  besieged 
Adata  in  vain,  and  finally  returned  to  Caesareia. 

9.  To  appreciate  fully  the  evidence  of  this  campaign,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  frontier  between  the  Arab  and  the  Byzantine  power  at 
this  time.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  Germanioia 
passed  into  the  Saracen  power.*  The  Byzantine  records  are  silent,  till  in 
745  Theophanes  mentions  that  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Christians.  On 
this  subject  we  may  collect  the  following  facts.    In  668  Arabissos  and 
Melitene  were  both  still  in  Byzantine  hands :  Arabissos  was  a  military 
■station  and  residence  of  the  Kleisourarch  who  guarded  the  eastern 
passes  of  Tauros  (Theophan.,  p.  350).    The  Arab  historians  declare  (see 
Weil,  'Khalifen,'  I.  471)  that  Marash  was  evacuated  by  the  Greeks  in 
<>95 ;  but  this  was  perhaps  only  a  temporary  withdrawal,  as  in  700  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  Arabs  near  Samosata.    But  moat  probably  the  cam- 
paign of  700  was  a  single  great  effort,  and  Kommagene  now  passed  into 
Saracen  hands.    In  712  Theophanes,  p.  382,  apparently  implies  that 
Melitene  was  outside  of  the  dominions  of  Philippicus.    Amaseia  was 
conquered  in  the  same  'year,  and  in  726  Caesareia  of  Cappadocia  was 
taken.    In  716  the  theatre  of  war  was  about  Amorion,  Akroenos,  and 
-even  Pergamos.    In  717  the  Arabs  crossed  by  Abydos  into  Europe,  and 
even  besieged  Constantinople.    But  this  rashness  cost  them  a  severe 
defeat.    It  is  practically  certain  that  at  this  time  the  passes  of  Tauros 
were  entirely  in  Arab  power.    The  Kharsian  fortress  was  captured  in 
730  by  the  Arabs.    But  from  this  time  their  power  diminished.    In  740 
they  were  defeated  at  Akroenos,  and  were  trying  to  capture  Tyana, 
which  they  had  taken  in  708,  but  which  must  again  have  passed  under 
Christian  power.  In  746,  according  to  Cedrenus,  II.,  7,  and  Theophanes, 
p.  422,  Constantino  Copronymus,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
among  the  Arabs,  captured  Germanicia  and  laid  waste  Doulichia  (i.e. 
the  country  near  Doliche).    In  752  he  captured  Melitene  and  Theodo- 
siopolis,  in  Armenia.    The  great  pass  was  thus  in  Christian  hands  for 
some  years,  till  in  770  Germanicia  was  recaptured  by  Al  Mansur,  and 
incorporated  in  Palestine,  i.e.  Syria,  f    In  778  a  great  Byzantine  army 

•  The  dates  given  by  different  authorities  vary  considerably.  I  follow  Muralt  for 
convenience  in  every  case  where  he  mentions  the  events. 

t  Finlay  wrongly  understands  that  the  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Pulestine : 
MfTfToi^fc,  tls  na^aurrtyvr  is  Thcophaness  way  of  saying  that  it  was  separated  from  the 
Byzantine  sway,  and  made  part  of  the  Arab  dominions,  ralestine  ought  to  be  translated 
Syria  here. 
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besieged  it  in  vain.  The  Arab  historians  say  that  at  this  time  they 
captured  Adata  (Hadath,  Weil,  II.,  p.  98),  but  Theophanes  does  not 
mention  this  fact.  We  may,  however,  safely  assume  that  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  pass  had  been  held  by  the  Christians  since  746  at  latest. 
In  the  next  year  the  Saracens  restored  the  fort  Hadath,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Dorylaion  and  on  Amorion.  In  780  they 
captured  Semalouos  in  the  Armeniac  Theme.  The  tide  of  conquest  now 
turned  once  more,  and  the  Greek  arms  were  probably  never  seen  again 
in  eastern  Cappadocia  till  Basil's  expedition  in  880.  Basil  did  not 
venture  to  advance  by  the  usual  route,  which  was  doubtless  strongly 
defended.  He  advanced  by  Kokussos,  and  opened  up  an  unused  and  un- 
defended route.  He  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Germanicia, 
and  closely  besieged  Adata. 

10.  These  references  show  that  Adata  was  nearer  the  Byzantine 
frontier,  and  more  accessible  to  them  than  Germanicia ;  in  other  words, 
Adata  was  a  fortress  a  little  north  of  Germanicia  defending  the  pass  to 
Arabissos.  Basil's  plan  was  a  bold  stroke  to  capture  the  Syriau  end  of 
the  pass,  even  though  the  northern  end  was  not  yet  in  his  power ;  but 
he  was  not  successful.  A  foolish  prophecy  and  legend  is  related  in 
connection  with  the  siege  (Contiu.,  p.  280).  Adata,  the  famous  city 
(irtfHpoTjTos),  remained  in  Saracen  hands  till  946,  when  Bardas,  the 
general  of  Constantino,  captured  it.  Melitene,  called  a  city  of  Syria, 
i.e.  of  Saracen  land,  had  previously  been  taken  by  John  Kourkonas,  in 
934  (Theoph.,  416). 

11.  Adata  and  Germanicia  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  places,  but 
not  far  from  each  other  on  the  same  great  eastern  road.  They  were 
no  doubt,  under  the  same  bishop,  who  may  have  been  styled  6  Ttpfiavuctias 
rp-oi.  'ASaroiv.  Hence  Glykas,  p.  549,  makes  the  mistake  of  actually 
identifying  them.* 

Weil,  II.,  p.  98,  is  probably  wrong  in  inferring  from  the  Arab 
geographers  that  Hadath  was  south  of  Marash.f  The  preceding 
reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the  enumeration  of  Mohammedan  border- 
fortresses,  Malatia,  Hadith,  MaraBh,  Harunie,  Kenisa,  Ainzarba,  Massissa, 
Adana,  and  Tarsos.J  Heraclius  in  640,  evidently  marching  by  the  pass 
that  leads  to  Arabissos,  passed  Adata  after  Germanicia.§ 

12.  Almost  all  the  military  expeditions  which  we  can  trace  as  crossing 
eastern  Tauros,  most  probably  followed  the  route  Arabissos-Germanicia. 
So  in  668  Andreas,  the  envoy  of  Constant,  returned  from  Damascus  by 
Arabissos  and  Amnesia.  [|  Unfortunately  no  account  gives  a  list  of  names 

*  rtpfiat>iK&woklv  riva  Xtyofiiyrtv  "AScrra,  p.  549. 

t  They  givo  Hadith  between  Mnrash  and  Membitch. 

\  Iatakhri,  liber  dimatum,  translated  by  Mordtinann,  Hamburg,  1845,  pp.  33,  38,  42, 
44.  quoted  by  Bitter,  Kleinasien,  ii.  57. 

§  Theophanes,  p.  313,  where  the  reading  'ASora  must  bo  corrected. 

|1  If  Amnesia  is  connected  with  the  river  Amnios,  we  may  say,  with  confidence,  that 
he  returned  by  Sebaateia,  Eukbaito,  Pomreiopolis,  Kastamon,  &c. 
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along  the  road  ;  either  the  northern  or  the  southern  end  of  the  pass  being 
always  omitted.  But  the  military  importance  of  Arabi^sos  (see  p.  311) 
and  the  frequent  military  references  to  Germanicia,  show  that  they  were 
the  two  critical  points  on  tho  j^roatTauros  pass.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
does  not  give  any  road  across  Tauros,  except  that  which  crosses  the  eastern 
pass  from  Melitene  to  Samosata  :  but  it  is  evident,  from  its  Syrian  routes, 
that  Germanicia  was  a  critical  point  on  the  great  road  to  the  east. 

13.  From  Marash  two  important  roads  lead  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Edessa,  one  by  Samosata,  the  other  by  Doliche  and  Zeugma.  These  two 
roads  are  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  as — 

(1)  Gormanicia  xv  Catabana  xvi  Nisus  xiui  Tharse  xm  Samosata 

leg.  vir.  xn  Edessa. 

(2)  Germanicia  xx  Sicos  Basilisses  x  Dolicha  xn.  Zeugma  xx 

Bemmaris  xxv  Edessa. 
Those  routes  are  most  probably  correct,  but  the  numbers  are  wrong: 
such  small  numbers  aro  improbable  in  Syrian  roads,  and  the  Antonine 
contradicts  itself,  giving  on  the  next  page— 

Germanicia  xv  Sicos  Basilisses  xv  Dolicha  xim  Zeugma. 

14.  The  evidence  of  Ptolemy  is  certainly  in  favour  of  placing 
Germanicia  at  Marash.  He  places  it  further  west  than  any  other  city 
of  Kommageno.  Though  Ptolemy's  authority  is  not  high,  it  counts 
for  something  whon  it  agrees  with  all  other  indications  from  ancient 
authors.  Tho  order  of  Hierocles  and  of  the  Notitite,  practically  tho 
same,  gives  no  clear  ovidence,  but  puts  Germanicia  among  the  five 
northern  cities  of  Kommagene. 

15.  Gormanicia  was  formerly  placed  at  Marash.  Rittor*  mentions 
that  several  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  held  this  opinion,  and  that  the 
Armenians  call  Marash  Germaniki.  But  he  and  Prof.  Kiepert  identify 
Marash  with  Antiocheia  ad  Taurum,  while  they  consider  that  Ger- 
manicia must  have  lain  further  south  or  east. 

In  tho  first  place,  Ritter  and  Kiepert  have  to  answer  the  question, 
what  was  Marash  called  in  tho  early  Byzantine  period.  They  trace  its 
history  down  to  Ptolomy  under  the  name  Antiocheia,  and  then  resume 
it  towards  tho  beginning  of  tho  ninth  century  under  the  name  of 
Marash :  had  it  no  importance  and  no  Byzantine  name  in  the  inter- 
mediate period  ?  It  certainly  existed,  and  must  always  have  been  an 
important  place,  as  it  commands  tho  southern  entrance  to  the  most 
important  pass  across  the  eastern  pait  of  Taurus.  It  is  known  f  to 
the  later  Byzantine  writers  by  its  native  name  Maras :  this  probably 
proves  that  the  native  name  had  been  preserved  in  local  usage,  whilo 
officially  the  city  boro  a  name  of  tho  Gneco-Ronian  type,  and  that  tho 

*  '  Kleinasieu,*  ii.  p.  47. 

f  Marash  is  montioued  ua  Mapdviov  by  Cinnamua,  216  ;  and  as  Map<W,  Anna,  ii.  115 
(*ce  Ducange's  note,  p.  633).  similar  examples  arc  Xipwort  ip  Mfjoirorafifa  Kiifitror, 
Cedren.,  ii.  419  :  Sis,  v.  Flaviab  Cilicite. 

VOL.  IV.  L- 
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native  name  at  last  expelled  the  official  title.*  I  believe  that  this  official 
name  was  Germanikeia.  Bitter,  who  maintains  that  it  was  Antiochoia,  is 
bound  to  show  what  Byzantine  bishopric  included  within  its  bounds  this 
city  of  Antiocheia. 

In  the  second  place,  Bitter  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  placing 
Germanicia  farther  south  than  Marash,  that  Stephanus  says  it  was  in 
Euphratesia,  "also  im  Siiden  von  Kommagene  dem  Euphrates  niiher 
geriickt."  But  according  to  the  provincial  division  of  Diocletian 
Euphratesia  bordered  on  Melitene,  and  even  Perre  is  included  in  it,  and 
is  named  by  Hierocles  next  to  Germanioia :  Euphratesia  included  the 
whole  of  Kommagene,  and  Kommagene  extended  to  the  borders  of 
Melitene  and  Kataonia.  Perre  is  well  known  to  have  been  beside  the 
modern  Adiaman,  north  of  Samosata. 

Again,  Altyntash  Kale,  where  Kiepert  would  place  Germanicia,  is 
pronounced  by  Puchstein  to  be  a  purely  mediaeval  ruin,  without  any 
trace  of  ancient  importance.  Its  situation  and  its  remains  are  both 
alike  inadequate  to  explain  the  importance  of  Germanicia,  and  the  rout© 
Germanicia-Zeugma-Ede8sa  in  the  Itinerary  is  ridiculous  if  Germanicia 
is  at  Altyntash  Kale. 

16.  Almost  the  only  reference  to  a  third  routo  crossing  Taurus  from 
Melitene  to  Samosata  is  the  account  of  the  military  road  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary. 

Melitena  xn  Maisena  xxvm   Lakotena   xxvi  Perre  xxim 
Samosata. 

This  route  is  fairly  certain.  It  goes  by  Elemenjik,  Khan  Bunar,  Yiran 
Sheher  or  Surghy  (near  which  Lakotena  must  be  placed),  and  Adiaman 
(Perre).  We  should  gladly  place  some  of  Ptolemy's  names  on  this  road. 
Maisena  or  Maiasena  does  not  seem  a  correot  name,  and  Lacotena  should 
perhaps  be  altered  with  some  MSS.  to  o  Cotena.  But  some  now  evidence 
is  needed  before  any  conjectures  are  justifiable. 

In  Theophanes,  p.  350,  it  is  shown  that  tho  ordinary  route  from 
Damascus  to  Melitene  was  not  by  this  pass,  but  by  that  of  Arabissos. 
This  pass  is  mentioned  along  with  that  of  Germanicia  and  Adata  in  the 
treatise  de  Velit.  Bell.  Niceph.,  p.  250,  where  the  names  Melitene, 
Kaloudia,  Kaesoun,  and  Daoutha,  are  connected  with  it.  Kaesoun  must 
be  distinguished  from  Kaisos  (see  §  8). 

17.  The  road  from  Kokussos  to  Eastern  Cilioia  is  given  in  the  Pjjjl- 
"./ 1  &  <<>*  tinger  Table  as  follows : — 

\,m  ►v*'  Cocuso  xviii  Laranda  xvm  Badimo  xxii  Praetorio  xxu  Flaviada 

xviii  Anazarbo.    Total  98  miles. 

This  is  a  route  of  considerable  importance :  it  has  been  described  to 
me  by  Colonel  Stewart  and  Major  Bennet. 

*  Prakana  replaced  the  official  Dioct&aareia  in  laauria  about  787,  and  so  Kardabounda 
and  Sibilia  replaced  thoae  of  other  Ljaurian  cities. 
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Miles. 

Guksun,  4500  foet  above  sea-level. 
6.  Adji  Alma  plateau,  5690  feet. 
13.  Kara  Kilisa  ruin,  5400 ;  then  cross  canon  of  river  Saros, 

exactly  1000  feet  deep. 
21.  Hancha  Dere,  3900  feet. 
31.  Hadjin,  3200  feet,  near  Badimou. 
40.  Genk  Sn  (Saros),  2300  feet. 
47.  Kiraz  Bel,  5130  feet. 
54.  Tapandere,  3000  feet,  near  rraetorium. 
68.  Girgen  Su,  940  feet. 
76.  Sis,*  500  feet,  Flavias. 
90.  Anazarba. 
113.  Osmanie. 

124.  Geuz  Khane  (Epiphaneia,  Bennet). 
130.  Reach  sea. 

O.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Cappadocia. 

Generally,  the  lists  of  Hiorocles  and  of  the  Notitise  Episcopatuum  form 
the  best  starting-point  for  the  discussion  of  the  topography  of  a  province. 
1  annex  a  comparative  table  of  these  lists,  but  it  is  of  little  use  in  this 
case,  because  the  organisation  of  Cappadocia  was  apparently  very 
peculiar.  The  other  provinces  were  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
cities,  each  possessing  a  certain  territory;  a  few  districts  or  demoi 
mentioned  in  each  province  form  exceptions.  But  Cappadocia  was 
divided  into  large  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  were  many  villages, 
or  even  towns.  The  district  under  the  Bishop  of  Cffisareia  was  so  large 
in  the  fourth  century,  that  he  had  fifty  cJiorepiscopi  to  help  him.  The 
name  of  the  district  often  differs  from  that  of  the  most  important  town 
known  in  it,  and  sometimes  the  bishop  gets  his  title  from  the  town 
(Sasima,  Basilika  Therma,  Doara),  while  the  district  in  which  that  town 
is  situated  is  mentioned  by  other  writers  under  its  own  name.  Hence 
many  of  the  names  in  Cappadocia  have  an  adjectival  form  (Melitene, 
Sakasena,  Sobagena,  Sebagena,  &c).  Euhn,  Verfassung  des  romischcn 
Keiches,  ii.  p.  231  ff.,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  Cappadocian 
political  system.  Strabo  says  there  were  only  two  cities — Greek  cities 
in  a  Cappadocian  country,  according  to  Philostr.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  i.  4 — 
Eusebeia  (Cassareia)  and  Eusebeia  Tyana,  but  it  would  appear  that  at 
least  Archelais  and  Ariarathia  should  be  added  as  centres  of  Hellenistic 
organisation.  Elsewhere  there  were  no  citizens,  no  assemblies,  no  city 
magistrates^ 

*  Other  distances  are  Sis  to  Adana  44,  Adana  to  Missis  (Mopsouestia)  15,  Adana  to 
Ajas  34,  Missis  to  Osmanie,  35. 

f  riax<(a  tjJ  •y\«*TT]?  teal  &>s  KcnrvaSoKcut  [vyrjOts,  fyryKpovwv  (iiy  t&  (rv^upttva  rvf 
eroixtivy,  owrrikXw  8i  t<k  tuiKvy6fitva  xal  fuiKvrwyri  fipax^a. — Pbilostr.,Vit.  Soph.,  ii.  13. 
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It  is  impossible  to  group  the  different  towns  and  villages  under  the 
bishoprics  to  which  they  were  subject,  as  evidenoe  is  altogether  wanting. 
I  therefore  prefer  to  discuss  Cappadocia  under  the  Strategiai.  The  classi- 
fication into  bishoprics,  however,  often  gives  important  evidence  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  I  shall  often  have  to  appeal  to  the  Byzantine  divisions, 
an  account  of  which  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary. 

In  the  winter  of  371-2  the  Emperor  Valens  divided  Cappadocia  into 
two  provinces,  with  the  intention  of  injuring  Basil,  Bishop  of  C»6areia, 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  province  subject  to  him  ecclesiastically. 
Fodandos,  a  mere  hamlet,  was  first  made  metropolis  of  the  new  province, 
Cappadocia  Secunda,  but  afterwards  Tyana  was  made  the  metropolis. 
Then  arose  a  struggle  between  Anthimos,  Bishop  of  Tyana,  and  Basil, 
the  latter  trying  to  retain  his  authority  over  Anthimos  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Secunda,  the  former  claiming  to  be  independent  and  Metro- 
politan in  his  province. 

Cappadocia  Secunda  was  again  divided  into  two  by  Justinian  about 
a.d.  53G.  He  made  Mokissos  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  Tertia,*  giving  it 
the  name  Justinianopolis. 

The  account  which  Strabo  gives  of  the  ten  Strategiai  differs  very 
much  from  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Ptolemy.  Kiepert  follows 
Ptolemy,  and  places  Lavianseno  and  Saravene  south  of  Melitene  on  the 
frontier  of  Kommagene,  along  the  Euphrates.  I  shall  follow  the  authority 
of  Strabo,  and  in  tracing  out  the  map  after  him  I  hope  to  show  so  many 
incidental  confirmations  as  to  prove  that  he  is  more  to  be  trusted  than 
Ptolomy.  Strabo  divides  the  Strategiai  into  two  groups  of  five  eaoh. 
The  first  lie  in  a  series  extending  along  the  southern  side  of  Cappadocia 
(i.e.  towards  Taurus),  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  east  to  Lykaonia  on 
the  west;  they  are  Melitene,  Kataonia,  Kilikia,  f  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
sauritis. Tho  other  five  extend  along  the  northern  side,  from  the 
eastern  limits  of  Cappadocia  to  the  Galatian  frontier ;  they  are  Lavian- 
sene,  Sargarausene,  Saravene,  Chamanene,  Morimene. 

Pliny  (vi.  3)  agrees  partly  with  Strabo,  partly  with  Ptolemy : 
CappadocicB  pars  prretenta  Armenia  majori,  Meliteno  vocatur;  Comma- 
genie,  Cataonia ;  Phrygire,  Garsauritis,  Sargarausene,  Camraaneno ; 
Galatire,  Morimene. 

Ptolomy  agrees  fairly  well  with  Strabo  as  regards  the  general 
position  of  Tyanitis,  Garsauritis,  Kilikia,  Chamanene,  Kataonia,  and 
Melitene,  though  even  in  their  case  he  has  frequently  made  serious 
errors ;  but  ho  has  placed  Sargarausene  where  Saravene  should  be 
(Pliny  makes  the  same  error  J),  and  Mouriane  (i.e.  Morimene)  where 

*  I  find  no  instance  of  this  title  in  ancient  documents ;  both  Mokissos  and  Tyana 
being  called  metropolis  of  Secunda  Cappadocia. 

t  I  distinguish  Kilikia  us  tho  Stratcgia  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia  as  the  country  south 
of  Taurus. 

t  The  error  is  probably  due  to  the  likeness  of  the  two  names:  "Zapavrirfi  and 
2af{ap7]aw[<r}»j»^. 
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Sargarausene  should  be,  and  has  put  Saravene  and  Laviansene  in 
Kommagene,  either  omitting  most  of  their  territory,  or  putting  it  in 
Armenia  Minor.  His  map  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Minor  is  there- 
fore inexact  to  a  degree  entirely  beyond  his  representation  of  the  other 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  Strategiai 
were  an  antiquated  institution,  belonging  to  history,  not  to  political 
reality.  He  could  therefore  not  have  access  to  Roman  official  lists,  but 
was  obliged  to  trust  to  the  maps.  The  authority  which  he  followed 
appears  to  have  given  him  in  most  of  the  Strategiai  the  names  of  several 
of  the  chief  towns.*  These  he  places  together,  sometimes  first,  in  his  list 
of  the  cities  of  the  Strategia,  and  their  known  position  disagrees  in  many 
cases  with  the  situation  which  he  assigns  to  it,  while  it  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  situation  which  Strabo  assigns  to  it.  Ho  then  added  a  few 
other  towns  in  each  Strategia,  which  he  derived  from  thj  authority  of 
existing  maps  or  itineraries  of  the  district  where  he  placed  the  Strategia, 
and  which  therefore  seemed  to  him  to  agree  with  his  position  for  it. 

I.  Garsaocria  is  fixed  by  Garsaoura,  which  has  been  recognised  by 
Leake  as  the  old  name  of  Colonia  Archelais,  now  Ak  Serai.  It  therefore 
bordered  on  Lykaonia.  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  are  agreed  in  this 
position. 

The  cities  of  Garsaouria  are  given  by  Ptolemy  as 

QptaTo.  AtOKCuorapcta 

'Ap^eAa??  SaAa/x/Jpia  tj  kou  2apa/?pa*ca 

Naveatros  TeTpairvpyia. 

Phreata  is  never  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  immense  depth  of  the 
wells  in  the  plain  of  Hassa  Keui  and  Malakopaia  may  have  caused  the 
name.  But  this  pluin  seems  to  belong  to  Morimeno,  and  wells  are 
characterise  of  many  villages!  in  the  plains  of  Cappadocia  and 
Lycaonia.    Very  deep  wells  existed  also  at  Savatra  (Strab.,  p.  568.) 

Archelais  was  founded,  as  its  namo  denotes,  by  Archelaos,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  Leake  has  shown  that  it  is  the  same  as  Strabo's  hmopoli* 
Garsauira  (p.  537,  539)  on  the  groat  eastern  highway,  and  we  might 
infer  that  the  foundation  of  Archelais  is  later  than  Strabo's  time,  were 
it  not  that  his  information  can  be  traced  down  to  19  a.d.,  whereas 
Archelaos  died  and  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province  in  a.d.  17. 
Probably  therefore  Strabo's  information  about  Garsauira  was  not  up  to 
date.  Strabo  mentions  that,  though  a  mere  komopolis  in  his  time,  it 
had  been  formerly  a  metropolis.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
Claudius. J  It  struck  no  coins  under  the  empire,  a  remarkable  character 

*  I  shall  show  under  Isauria  that  Ptolemy  gives  a  name  to  the  eleventh  Strategia 
which  could  be  used  only  during  the  roign  of  Antiochus  IV.,  a.d.  37;  his  authority  on 
the  Strategiai  must  therefore  havo  been  living  at  that  time. 

t  Host  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  are  mere  villages.  Strabo  mentions  that 
there  wero  only  two  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Mazaka,  Tyana  (p.  637 :  see  p.  281). 

X  PHny,  '  Nat.  Hist.,'  vi.  3,  who  makes  the  mistake  of  placing  it  on  the  Halys. 
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which  it  shares  with  Claudius's  other  colony  Claudiopolis  in  Cilicia 
Tracheia  (Byzantine  Isauria).  It  was  an  important  city  throughout 
Byzantine  history,  and  even  more  important  under  the  Seljuks  of  Konia. 
Nicetas  Choniata  mentions  that  it  was  called  Ta&zoa  by  the  Turks  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Ta£apa  is  apparently  a  Greek  writing  of  the  Turkish 
Ak  Serai.*  It  is  vory  often  mentioned  in  Byzantine  authorities  as 
KoAmma. 

Naxessos  must  be  the  same  place  which  is  called  Momoasson  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  12  miles  east  of  Archelais  on  the  road  to  Tyana. 
It  still  retains  its  name  in  the  form  Mammasun,  about  three  hours  east 
of  Ak  Semi,  and  this  form  shows  that  the  Itinerary  is  more  accurate  in 
the  name  than  Ptolemy. 

Diocbsareia  was  the  name  given  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
small  town  of  Nazianzos,  the  birth-place  of  Saint  Gregory  Theologos 
Nazianzenos.    Many  passages  prove  the  identity :  e.g. 

'H  AioKtuaaptwy  oKtyt)  v6\is.— Greg.  Naz.  Poem.,  p.  1121  Migne. 

About  376-80  a.d.,  Dioca3saroia,  for  some  act  of  insubordination,  was 
threatened  with  degradation  from  the  rank  of  a  city.  Gregory 
interceded  successfully  on  its  behalf  witli  Olympics,  the  governor  of 
Cappadocia  Secunda  (Greg.  Naz.,  Ep.  141.) 

By  the  Emperor  Romauus  Diogenes  (1067-71)  Nazianzos  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis  (Scylitz.,  p.  705  [845]). 

Nazianzos  was  on  the  road  to  Tyana,  24  miles  f  from  Archelais.  It 
still  retains  its  name  as  Nenizi,  six  hours  east  of  Ak  Serai.  In  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  is  corrupted  to  Anathiango,  and  in  the  Antonine 
it  is  written  Nantianulus.  Philostorgius  (ap.  Suidam,  s.  v.  Tprr/6pios) 
mentions  that  it  was  a  station  on  a  Roman  road  (orad/zo?). 

The  forms  NaoWSds  and  Nafra^o's  are  given  as  equivalent  by 
Fhilostorgius  {Hist.  Eccles.,  viii.  11). 

Kahbala  was  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Nazianzos, 
beside  which  was  an  estate  Arianzos,  the  hereditary  property  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  It  still  retains  its  name  in  the  form  Kakftaprj  in  Greek,  and 
Golvere  in  Turkish.  Gelvere  is  a  Christian  village,  2£  hours  south  of 
Nenizi,  containing  numerous  rock  cuttings  (churches,  houses,  &c),  and 
a  church  full  of  relics  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
awaro  that  Nazianzos,  the  city  of  their  saint,  was  at  the  Turkish 
Nenizi. 

In  some  references  a  doubt  is  left  whether  Karbala  was  the  village, 
and  Arianzos  the  estate,  or  vice  versa ;  but  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  in 
one  passage  (see  Mansi,  Act.  Concil.  ix.,  pp.  256,  258),  that  Arianzos  was 

*  Compare  Cinnanius,  who  has  "knoiapn  aud  niyaiaprt ;  Turkiah,  Ak  Sheher  and 
Beg  Sheher.  Taxara  is  for  rb  *A«  lapi. :  compare  Cbalcocond.,  p.  243,  who  speaks  of 
Konia  as  TWmov.   8ec  also  p.  279,  290,  and  Addenda. 

t  XII.  -r  XII.  M.P.   The  distances  are  seemingly  rather  too  great. 
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a  farm  (jtrsedium)  in  ihe  district  of  Nazianzos,  "belonging  to  Gregory 
Naz.,*  whoro  he  was  born.  The  expression  kttjucl  iv  'Apiav£oIs  occurs. 
At  Arianzos  a  festival  of  the  holy  martyrs  on  tho  twenty-second  of  the 
month  Dathousa  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Ep.  126).  This 
village  Karbala  is  called  toO  ^wpi'ou  Ka.7rpaA.ea>?  (Greg.  Xaz.  Ep.,  308), 
where  tho  spelling  either  varies  or  the  reading  is  corrupt;  Gregory 
writing  to  the  governor  [of  Cappadocia  Secnmla],  says  that  when  tho 
latter  happoned  to  be  present  [at  Xazianzos],  Gregory  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  him  (Trapoi'vT?*  r^t  ti^ioVittos  crov,  huki\Brjv)  :  he  was 
at  the  time  living  on  the  family  property  at  the  village  Karbala. 

Salambkia,  or  Sarabraka,  is  a  very  doubtful  place.  Sarabraka  cannot 
be  separated  from  Arauraka  (i.e.  Arabrakaj)  of  Armenia  Minor,  whose 
position  is  assured  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (208  and  216)  as  50  miles 
(or  47  miles)  west  of  Satala  on  tho  road  to  Nikopolis.  Two  alternatives 
are  open :  either  that  Ptolemy  has  misplaced  Sarabraka,  or  that  the 
identification  of  Salambria  and  Sarabraka  is  incorrect.  Salambria  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  Salaberina,  which  is  placed  on  the  Peutinger  Table 
between  Archelais  and  Tyana,  but  which  cannot  belong  to  that  road,  all 
whose  stations  are  well  known. 

TETnArrnoiA  seems  to  occur  twice  on  the  Peutinger  Table,  once  as 
Tetra,  between  Kybistra  nnd  Caisareia,  and  again  as  Tetrapyrgia,  between 
Ikonion  and  Pompeiopolis.  Either  situation  is  irreconcilable  with 
Ptolemy,  but  neither  has  tho  slightest  real  weight,  and  the  last  place  in 
one  of  Ptolemy's  lists  has  equally  little  weight:  hence  we  may  say  that 
nothing  is  known  of  Tetrapyrgia  except  the  name.  Tho  Acta  Sanc- 
torum X  aids  us  by  preserving  the  record  of  a  station  Tetrapyrgia  in 
northern  Syria.  Probably  this  station  has  been  falsely  transferred  to 
Cappodocia;  though  it  is  possible  that  two  places  of  tho  narao  may 
have  existed.  There  was  also  a  Tetrapyrgia  in  the  Cyrcnaica. 
To  these  we  may  add 

Argustana,  xvi.  miles  north  of  Archelais  on  the  road  to  Parnassos. 
Argustama  is  a  more  probable  form. 

Chuba,  xii.  miles  west  of  Nazianzos,  on  the  road  to  Tyana :  the  name 
is  suspicious. 

Tho  towns  or  villages  of  Garsaouria  are 

Colonia  Archelais  (Garsauira)  Nazianzos  Diocrosareia 

Mammassos  Karbala 

Arianzos  Chusa 

Argustana  (Argustama)  Mataza  ?  (see  (Kilikia). 

Nora  or  Neroassos  (see  Kilikia).  Argos  or  Argaios  (soe  Lykaonia). 

*  Cf.  Grog.  Naz.,  Ep.,  203,  125. 

t  The  form  Arabraka  its  used  by  Constant.  Porpb.  de  Them,,  p.  31. 

*  I  cannot  give  tbe  exact  reference,  which  I  havo  lost  for  the  time.  The  name  of  a 
Syrian  Tetrapyrgia  occurs  alao  Act.  Sanct,  Jan.  26,  p.  311,  but  another  more  specific 

See  below,  p.  357. 
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II.  Mobimeke  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  537),  as  the  part  of  Cappadocia 
which  adjoined  Lake  Tatta :  and  (p.  534)  as  the  western  strategia  on  the 
northern  side  of  Cappadocia.  Ho  also  says  that  Vena3a  is  a  district  of 
Moriraene  (p.  537),  and  I  shall  prove  below  that  Yenasa  was  the  plain  of 
Melegob.  Hence  we  see  that  Strabo  makes  Morimeno  the  district  along 
tho  southern  bank  of  the  Halys,  from  the  frontier  of  Galatia  to  Melegob. 
It  is  bounded  by  Galatia,  the  Halys,  Eilikia,  Tyanitis,  Garsaouritis. 

Pliny  agrees,  saying  that  Morimene  is  on  the  Phrygian  border  (praetenta 
Phrygise,  vi.  3). 

Morimeno  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Mouriane,  and  placed  between  Eata- 
onia  and  Armenia  Minor.  Some  of  the  towns  which  he  places  in  it, 
however,  demand  a  very  different  situation,  exactly  in  the  position  Strabo 
places  Morimene.  This  proves  that  Ptolemy  had  access  to  an  authority 
which  gave  a  more  accurate  account  of  tho  Strategiai  than  he  himself  has 
produced.    His  list  is 

2£tVStra  'Apdtra^a 
KoVaua  Tapvdicrj 
Zoponaaa6<:  KapvaAt's 
NiWa 

Sindita  and  Eotaina  are,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  above, 
perhaps  derived  from  rtolemy's  authority  on  the  Siraiegiai*,  and  are, 
therefore,  towns  of  the  real  Morimene.  If  so,  they  are  either  absolutely 
unknown  otherwise,  or  else  tho  names  are  corrupted.  It  is  useless  to 
advance  conjectures  such  as  that  Sindita  may  be  Soanda,  and  Eotaina 
may  be  [Mala]kopaia,  as  they  cannot  be  proved.  (See  also  Lacotena  or 
aCotena,  N,  §  16.) 

Zoropassos  has  retained  its  namo  as  Yarapson  (Arcbsun  on  Eiepert's 
map),  on  tho  southern  bank  of  the  Halys  :  the  ferry  over  the  Halys  on 
the  direct  road  from  NevShoher  (Soandos)to  Hadji  Bektash  (Doara)and 
Eir  Sheher  (Mokissos)  is  at  this  point,  which  is,  therefore,  of  some 
consequence. 

Nyssa  is  Gxed  on  the  bank  of  the  Halys  by  the  description  of  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Nyssa.  In  Epistle  vi.  he  describes  his  return  to  Nyssa  about 
a.d.  378.  He  passed  through  Earsos  and  Vestene  and  down  the  course  of 
tho  river  (which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Halys),  through  a  number  of 
villages,  which  lay  close  to  each  other  along  the  stream,  to  Nyssa: 
Nyssa  was  on  tho  road  from  Caosareia  to  Pamassos.  If,  as  is  probable, 
Gregory  was  coming  from  Cresareia,  his  road  led  through  Soanda  (Nev 
Sheher),  and  thence  through  Earsos  and  Yesteno:  from  this  point  ho 
mentions  that  his  road  led  down  to  the  riverside.  Vestene,  then,  must 
be  near  Tuz  Eeui.  Nyssa  is  to  bo  looked  for  24  miles  from  Pamassos,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Halys,  about  10  miles  above  Eessik  Eeupreu.  I 

•  They  come  at  the  begiuning  of  hia  list,  but  see  Sargarauuene,  Saravcne,  and 
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have  observed  in  this  neighbourhood  a  great  many  curious  cuttings  in 
the  rocks  at  the  river's  brink. 

Nyssa  was  not  far  from  the  Galatian  frontier :  hence  Gregory  says 
(Epist.  p.  1075  Migne),  ol  irpoa^pot  rrj^  ifirjq  'EkkAtto-iov  TaXdrau  The 
garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  from  which  Gregory  wrote  his 
twentieth  epistle,  was  doubtless  beside  Nyssa ;  and  he  mentions  that 
the  name  Vanota  was  Galatian,  and  that  it  deserved  a  name  more  in 
accordance  with  its  beauty  than  a  mere  Galatian  word.* 

Nyssa,  though  away  from  the  proper  territory  of  C«sareia,  and  in 
Cappadocia  Secunda,  was  retained  by  Gregory  for  the  diocese  of  bis 
brother,  Basil  of  Caesareia,  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  between  Basil  and 
Anthemius  (see  p.  100).  It  was  also  included  in  the  same  Turma  with 
Caesareia,  obviously  for  defence  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Halys.  This 
Turma  was  transferred  to  the  Kharsian  Theme  about  890  by  Leo  VI. 

Arasaxa  has  retained  its  name  as  Seresek  or  Zerezek.f  six  hours  east 
of  Caesareia.  Its  situation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  real  Morimene 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  it  suits  exactly  tho  Mouriane  of  Ptolemy  on  the 
east  of  Eilikia.  This,  therefore,  is  a  clear  example  of  a  name  inserted 
by  Ptolemy  from  a  map  or  itinerary  to  suit  his  position  of  Mouriane. 
It  belongs  really  to  Kilikia. 

Kabnalis  and  Garnake  are  otherwise  unknown.  Their  position  after 
Arasaxa  makes  it  probable  that  they  havo  been  taken  by  Ptolemy  from 
an  itinerary  as  lying  in  the  district  which  ho  considered  to  be  Mouriane. 

Earnalis  may  be  a  mistake  for  Earmalib,  and  be  connected  with  the 
river  Earmalas,  now  Zamanti  Su.  It  must  then  be  derived  from  an 
Itinerary,  and  must  havo  been  a  station  beyond  Arasaxa,  at  a  crossing  of 
the  Earmalas,  either  on  the  road  Csesareia  to  Eomaua  and  Melitene,  or 
on  the  road  Eomana  to  Sivas.  Now  tho  Poutinger  Table  has  Comaralis 
on  the  road  Sivas  to  Caesareia.  Comaralis  may  safely  be  corrected 
Carmalis.  Tho  stations  on  this  road  in  tho  Table  aro  all  fulse,  with  tho 
exception  of  Armaxa  (see  p.  270)  ;  and  Carmalis  has  been  transferred 
from  some  other  road. 

In  order  to  place  Earmalis,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  tho 
evidence  about  the  river  Earmalas.  Tho  Earmalas  is  supposed  by 
Eiepert  to  be  the  Tokhma  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing 
through  the  Strategia  Melitene.  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  two  passages 
of  Strabo.  In  p.  530  Strabo  mentions  that  a  temporary  obstruction  of 
the  upper  Earmalas  produced  floods  in  Cilicia,  in  tho  districts  near 
Mallos;  and  in  p.  537  he  says  that  the  Earmalas  traverses  Cilicia  as 

*  Therefore  the  Cappadociana  scorned  the  Galatians.  So  the  heretic  Eunomius  com- 
plained, as  of  an  injur}',  that  Basil  hud  called  him  a  Galatian,  whereas  he  was  a  Cappa- 
docian  of  Oltiaeris,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Korniaspa,  near  the  Galatian  frontier  of 
Cappadocia. — •  Greg.  Nyss.  c.  Eunoin.,'  pp.  259,  281. 

f  So  far  as  I  know,  Major  Bcnnet  was  the  first  to  notice  this  survival  of  tho  ancient 
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well  as  Cappadooia.  These  passages  point  unmistakably  to  the  great 
river,  now  callod  Zamanti  Su,  which  rises  far  in  the  north  of  Cappadocia, 
and,  uniting  with  the  Saros,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Mallos.  It  is  true 
that  the  river  Pyramos  passed  close  to  Mallos,  whereas  the  Zamanti  and 
Saros  are  a  little  further  off.  But  the  lands  on  the  latter  river  may  very 
well  be  described  by  Strabo's  words,  rStv  KiXUw  nva  \tnpuL  ra  vepl  MaAAoV, 
and  there  is  no  other  river  except  the  Zamanti  Su  which  can  by  any 
possibility  correspond  with  Strabo's  description  (p.  537,  539,  663) :  44  The 
Earmalas  was  a  river  of  Sargarausene,  which  flowed  into  Cilicia,  and  it 
was  crossed  at  the  small  town,  Erpa  or  Erpha,  by  the  road  from  Csssareia 
to  Melitene." 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Earmalas  bore  the  strange  name,  Onopniktes. 
In  Cedrenus  (ii.  213-4)  and  Theophan.  Contin.  (p.  278-80),  a  march  of 
Basil  from  Cresareia  to  Kokussos  is  described.  He  crossed  the  rivers 
Onopniktes  and  Saros.  There  are  only  two  rivers  on  this  march,  the 
Zamanti  Su,  or  Earmalas ;  and  the  Saruz  Su,  or  Saros. 

The  modern  name  Zamanti  Su  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  fortress, 
Tsamandos,  which  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  Byzantine  historians 
(e.g.  Cedrenus  n.  423).  Its  situation  is  uncertain,  but  references 
suggest  that  it  was  in  the  region  of  Cappadocia  through  which  the 
Zamanti  Su  flows ;  and  we  may  now  Bay  with  confidence  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  river.  The  name  Zamanti  Su,  when  compared  with 
Gediz  Tohai,  Gebren  Su,  Porauk  Su,  clearly  means  44  the  river  that  comes 
from  the  town  Zamanti ;"  and  the  name  Tsamandos  or  Zamanti,  as  applied 
to  a  fort  or  town,  must  have  survived  into  the  Turkish  period.  There  are 
two  places  which  might  very  naturally  give  name  to  the  river ;  one  now 
bears  the  name  Azizie,  having  been  recently  made  the  seat  of  a  kaimakam 
for  the  Circassian  country,  and  re-named  after  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.* 
It  is  situated  in  a  very  remarkable,  impressive,  and  important  situation, 
where  a  magnificent  series  of  fountains  rise  from  the  hills  that  fringe  the 
Zamanti  Su,  and  form  a  stream  which  much  more  than  doubles  the  water  of 
the  river.  It  might  well  be  that  the  river  derived  its  name  from  this 
fountain.  Similarly  the  Sakaria  is  considered  to  rise  in  a  vast  series  of 
fountains  near  Tchifteler,  and  not  in  any  of  the  long  streams  which  join 
these  fountains  within  a  few  miles  of  their  source.  Another  place  that 
might  give  its  name  to  the  river  is"  Viran  Sheher,  through  which  the 
Zamanti  Su  flows  a  little  distance  from  its  source.f  One  or  other  of 
these  must  be  the  site  of  Earmalis.  Now  Tsamandos  was  on  a  lofty 
hill,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Viran  Sheher,  but  may  suit  Azizie  : 
therefore  Earmalis  was  probably  Viran  Sheher. 

•  It*  older  name  appears  to  have  been  Bunar  Boshi  (Bitter, «  Kleinnsien,*  ii.  139). 

t  Kiepert  and  Bitter  make  the  Zamanti  Su  rue  at  Bunar  Bashi,  and  place  Viran 
Sheher  on  the  Saruz  Su.  This  is  an  error,  and  is  corrected  in  Kiepert  a  latest  map.  Tho 
water  that  flows  through  the  oentre  of  Viran  Sheher  flows  to  Azizie.  Ainsworth  makes 
Viran  Sheher  a  Turkish  fortress,  but  on  this  opinion  see  pp.  290,  1. 
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Thoro  is,  indeed,  another  possibility,  that  Karmalis  may  have  been 
the  older  namo  of  a  place,  which,  in  Byzantine  times  was  called 
Tsamandus.  Perhaps  even  Zaiuanti  may  be  a  foreign  name,  probably 
adapted  from  tho  Turks  by  tho  Byzantine  writers:  though  the  other 
examples  known  to  me  of  Turkish  names  employed  by  the  Greek 
historians  arc  all  later.*  In  that  case  both  Tsamandos  and  Karmalis 
might  be  the  names  for  the  modern  Azizie.  But  this  view  Beems  to  me 
very  improbable.  Tsamandos  has  something  of  a  nativo  Anatolian 
sound  about  it.  There  is  indeed  an  identification,  which,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  decide  agaiust  iho  latter  alternative.  Strain.  (540) 
mentions  a  fort  Dasmenda.  Dasmenda  is  exactly  the  sort  of  form  that 
might  bo  modied  by  later  pronunciation  into  Tsamand-oe.  But 
Strabo  places  Dasmenda  much  further  west,  in  Chamaneno,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ridge  which  bounds  Cappadocia  on  the  north, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  impossible  that  Dasmenda  could  be  on  the 
Zamanti  Su.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  there  might  Ihj  two 
places  Dasmenda,  just  as  we  have  two  places  Komana,  two  places 
Metropolis  in  Phrygia,  two  places  Ankyra  &c,  and  this  is  the  view  to 
which  I  incline.f 

The  probability  is,  then,  that  Karmalis  was  at  Viran  Sheher :  if 
60,  it  would  be  beside  the  station  ad  medium  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
half-way  between  Tunusa  and  Ariarathia,  and  it  would  be  either  in 
Laviansene  or  in  Sargarausene.  A  fortress  callod  Dasmenda  or 
Tsamandos  was  at  Azizie,  and  tho  magnificent  fountains  there  led  to  the 
river  being  called  Zamanti  Su. 

The  list  of  places  said,  by  Chamich,  II.,  53,  to  havo  been  given  to 
Gaghik,  about  1064,  in  return  for  the  district  of  Yauand  (with  its 
capital  Kara),  comprises  Amaseia,  Komana,  Larissa,  and  Tsamandos,  as 
Fiulay  mentions.  Finlay  himself  hays  that  it  was  only  the  district  round 
Tsamandos  that  was  given,  and  ho  apparently  includes  Scbasteia  J  and 
Larissa  in  that  district.  I  havo  not  access  to  the  authorities  necessary 
to  follow  out  this  line  of  reasoning.    On  Larissa,  see  p.  272. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  Viran  Sheher  is  said  by  Ainsworth  §  to  be 
a  Mohammedan  fortress,  of  later  construction  even  than  Byzantine.  He 
identifies  it  with  Edrisi's  Shohuir,  placed  by  Rennell  18  geographical 
miles  from  Tonosa,  and  57  from  Kaisari.  The  opinion  at  which  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  and  I  arrived  in  1882  was  very  different.  We  observed 
a  cross  in  relief  on  one  of  the  gateways,  certainly  coeval  with  tho 

•  Tdtapa  for  Ak  Serai,  TfuflpiffJj  K\n<rovpa,  Tfu/SpifAiTftytarf  in  the  twelfth  century, 
'AKfftapt)  and  Xl4y3iapr\,  Vlapaair,  lit,  Toi(6v*ior,  Xipwort,  M«V*<rf<  (Leo  Dine,  71). 

t  The  variety  in  termination  ia,  of  course,  quite  common.  The  prefix  Das  appear* 
m  Dawueuda,  Da*tarkon,  Daateira.  Cf.  Moua  in  Muiubauda,  Mouatilia;  La»  in 
I.iuikoria. 

X  He  wrongly  calls  it  Seboste.   Tsamaudoa  is  also  mentioned  in  Attal.,  pp.  121-22 
(Tsamantos),  and  Coast  Porph.,  de  Thtiu.  Lycand. 
§  Journ.  of  It.  Ucograpb.  Soc.f  1840,  x.  p.  Ali. 
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building.  The  place  must  be  Byzantine,  bat  its  open  situation  on 
comparatively  level  ground,  marks  it  as  rather  a  rendezvous  (awX-qtcrov) 
for  troops  than  a  kastron  for  frontier  defence.  According  to  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  kastra  were  built  on  lofty  and  hardly  accessible  rocks. 

Kennel,  •  Western  Asia,'  II.,  p.  169,  mentions  that  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers say  that  Zapetra  bore  also  the  name  Zamaneni.  He  therefore 
identifies  it  with  Tzamando?,  and  places  it  between  Marash  and  Samo- 
sata;  *  and  he  considers  that  the  description  of  Tzamandos  as  being  on 
a  high  steep  hill,  which  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  tho  situation 
he  assigns,  is  "  heightened." 

Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  describes  Tzamandos  as  being  on  tho 
frontier  of  the  Theme  Lykandos.  The  question,  then,  is  to  determine  the 
situation  of  this  Theme.    Lykandos  was  a  country  previously  desert, 
and  uninhabited  (in  other  words,  mado  unsafe  by  Saracen  depredations, 
but  not  completely  and  peacefully  under  Saracen  rule),  which  was  made 
a  Theme  by  Leo  VI.,  about  890  a.d.  |    This  suggests  the  Anti-Tauros 
region,  rather  than  Kommagene,  which  was  never  trod  by  a  Byzantine 
army  from  745  till  877,  and  then  only  for  a  single  raid.    The  pass 
into  Kommagene  was  not  definitely  gained  for  tho  Christians  till  940 
(see  N.  10).     In  the  'Treatise  de  Velitat.  Bell.  Niceph.,'  p.  250, 
Lykandos  and  Cappadocia  are  said  to  bo  divided  by  Tauros  from  Cilicia : 
it  is  there  implied  that  certain  passes  cross  Tauros  from  Cilicia  to 
Lykandos  and  Cappadocia.    Now,  as  the  pass  to  Germanicia  and  Adata 
is  mentioned  as  different,  the  passes  which  are  meant  must  be  the 
important  one  from  Anazarbos  and  Sis  (Flavias)  to  Hadjin  (Badimon) 
and  Eokussos,  and  possibly  also  the  difficult  passes  from  Cilicia  to  tho 
country  immediately  south  of  M.  Argaios.     Lykandos  then  probably 
included  whatever  the  Byantine  troops  held  east  of  the  Zamanti  Su,  and 
perhaps  also  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  Zamanti  Su  and  south 
of  M.  Argaios. 

Lykandos  was  the  name  also  of  a  city  in  the  Thome.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  being  three  days'  journey  from  Ctesareia,  and  in  Cappadocia.J 
A  town  liko  Komana  is  three  good  days'  journey  from  Caisareia,  and  we 
can  hardly  reckon  Lapara-Lykandos  as  further  distant.  Moreover,  it  is 
implied  that  this  place  was  in  a.d.  976  in  Byzantine  possession,  and  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  Kommagene  was  at  this  time  in 
Byzantine  hands.  Leo  Diaconus  also  says  Lapara  was  on  the  Armenian 
frontier.§  Bardas,  after  his  victory  at  Lapara,  a.d.  976,  immediately 
proceeded  to  Tzamandos.  Tho  description  suits  a  site  near  Komana  as 
Lapara,  and  Azizie  as  Tzamandos  admirably;  and  Lapara  is  described 

*  He  seems  to  mean  the  ruins  called  Altyntash  Kulo. 
t  Compare  Const  Porph.,  dc  Them.  Lycando,  with  de  Admin.  Imper.,  §  51. 
X  5jh  rpiuy  ijntpwy  KOToAeyi/Bii-f  i  tV  hanipay  •  r6wos  Si  ovtos  fiipot  Tjjj  KavvaSonlas, 
tJ>  vvv  X*y6n*vov  SvKaytiv,  Cedreii.  II.,  422 ;  compare  Cunst.  Porph.,  11.  ec. 
§  n*66piov  rris  X»P<"  t«f  'Apfitriur,  p.  1C9. 
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as  being  a  rich  country,  which  suits  the  upper  Saros  valley.  Con- 
stantine,  1  de  Admin.  Imper.,'  p.  228,  also  speaks  of  the  kleisoura  that 
lies  between  the  city  Lykandos  and  Tzamandos.  This  is  the  well- 
known  and  important  pass  by  which  the  Roman  road  crossed  from 
Ariarathia  to  Koduzabala,  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  place 
Lapara-Lykandos  in  tho  valley  near  Keui  Yere  and  Koduzabala. 

It  would  be  long  to  discuss  the  other  references  to  Tzamandos, 
such  as  Scylitzes,  p.  677  (cp.  Attal.,  p.  121).  But  the  description  of  the 
campaign  of  Romanus  Diogenes,  in  1068,  showB  clearly  tho  situation  of 
the  Theme  Lykandos.  His  design  was,  after  spending  the  summer  in 
Lykandos,  to  cross  into  Syria  in  the  autumn.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
he  entered  Syria  by  tho  pass  from  Kokussos  to  Germanicia,  which  there- 
fore leads  from  Lykandos  into  Syria  (see  Attal.,  104  ff. ;  Scylitz.,  669  ff.). 

Venasa  is  a  district  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  Morimene  (p.  537). 
There  was  at  Yenasa  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  (itpov  tov  eV  Ovrpaaots  Aios), 
which  possessed  3000  hierodouloi  and  a  large  and  fertile  country, 
producing  15,000  talents  annual  revenuo  to  the  priest.  The  priest  held 
office  for  life,  and  ranked  next  to  the  priest  of  Komana.  In  a  former 
paper  ('Bulletin  de  Corresp.  Hellen.,'  1883,  p.  322)  I  published  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  worship  of  this  deity:  Mcyas  Zevs  iv 
ovpcu>[<$  cotw?]  ciAtui?  fioi  Atjfirjrpua.  It  was  engraved  on  a  flat  stone 
lying  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  a  village  called  in  Turkish  Suvermez 
and  in  Greek  Qkayra.  A  well  and  a  hole  with  traces  of  building  around 
exist  on  the  hill-top,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  plain. 
Being  embarrassed  by  the  erroneous  position  for  Morimene,  accepted  by 
Kiepert  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  I  there  stated  that  this  inscription 
could  not  refer  to  tho  Zeus  of  Venasa.  But  when  Morimene  is  rightly 
placed,  tho  greater  part  of  this  plain  is  in  it,  and  then  the  inscription 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Venasa  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
plain.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  a  quaint  and  interesting  episode 
in  the  history  of  tho  Christian  Church  in  Cappadocia. 

A  certain  Glycerius  was  ordained  by  Basil  as  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Yenasa  (Ov^vccac,  %vwaaavy  Ovipara).  He  misbehaved  in  this  capa- 
city, and  despised  the  authority  of  his  presbyter,  of  the  chorepiscopus, 
and  of  Basil  himself.  At  last  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  great 
gathering  at  Venasa  (owooos,  obviously  the  Christian  substitute  for  the 
old  festival  toC  Aios  tou  iv  Owi/vcwrots),  when  a  great  multitude  was  col- 
lected from  all  quarters,  and  before  the  whole  assembly  he  brought 
forward  a  band  of  virgins,  who  followed  his  ministrations,  and  danced 
in  public.  Finally  he  fled  from  Venasa,  accompanied  by  his  devotees, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  diocese  of  Gregory.  Basil,  finding  that 
Glycerius  had  thus  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own  authority,  wrote 
to  Gregory  and  begged  him  to  send  back  the  women  to  their  parents, 
and  if  possible  also  to  force  Glycerius  to  return.  But  Gregory  rather 
took  the  part  of  Glycerius,  and  evidently  considered  that  he  was  truly 


■ 
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religious ;  and  finally  Basil  agreed  to  overlook  tho  past  entirely  if  they 
would  all  return. 

Tho  episode  is  quaint  and  interesting.  It  is  clear  that  Glycerius 
introduced  something  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  old  Cappadocian 
religion,  analogous  to  Montanism  in  Phrygia,  and  there  is  much 
probability  that  if  the  mildness  of  Gregory  had  not  prevailed  over  the 
persecuting  energy  of  Basil,  the  movement  might  have  grown  stronger. 
Apparently  a  little  judicious  leniency  quieted  the  disturbance. 

For  topographical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  discover  who  was  the 
Gregory  into  whose  diocese  Glycerius  fled.  Tillemont  considers  that 
either  Gregory  of  Nyssa  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  is  meant.  But  the 
tone  of  the  letter  is  not  what  we  might  expect  if  Basil  were  writing  to 
either  of  them.  It  is  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  authority  in  which 
Basil  wrote  to  his  brother  or  to  his  friend.  It  appears  to  me  to  show 
a  certain  deference,  which,  considering  tho  resolute,  imperious,  and 
uncompromising  character  of  Basil,*  I  can  explain  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  ho  is  writing  to  the  aged  and  venerable  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Nazianzos.  Then  the  whole  situation  is  clear.  Venasa  was  in  the 
district  of  Malakopaia,  or  Suvermez,  towards  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Cajsareia.  The  adjoining  bishopric  was  that  of  Nazianzos.  Venasa 
being  so  far  from  Csesareia,  was  administered  by  one  of  the  fifty  chor- 
episcopi  whom  Basil  had  under  him,f  and  the  authority  of  Basil  was 
appealed  to  only  in  the  final  resort.  Glycerius,  when  Basil  decided 
against  him,  naturally  fled  over  the  border  into  the  diocese  of  Nazianzos. 

The  great  plain  which  extends  from  Sasima  nearly  to  Soandos  is  full 
of  underground  houses  and  churches,  which  are  said  to  be  of  immense 
extent.  The  inhabitants  are  described  by  Leo  Diaconus  as  having  been 
originally  named  Troglodytes.^  Nicephorus  traversed  their  country 
a.d.  963,  during  his  march  along  the  Byzantine  military  road  via  Tyana 
to  the  Cilician  Gates.  Kasin  (see  p.  250  and  p.  356)  may  therefore  be 
probably  placed  in  this  valley.  For  example,  every  house  in  Hassa 
Keui  has  an  underground  Btory  cut  out  of  the  rock;  long  narrow 
passages  connect  the  underground  rooms  belonging  to  each  house,  and 
also  run  from  house  to  house.  A  big  solid  disc  of  stone  stands  in  a 
niche  outside  each  underground  house  door,  ready  to  be  pulled  in  front 
of  tho  door  at  any  alarm. 

Sasima  (tho  length  of  i  is  proved  by  the  line  quoted  below)  was 
on  the  road  between  Nazianzos  and  Tyana.  Tho  distances  point 
certainly  to  Hassa  Keui.    At  this  the  road  to  Soandos  diverged 

*  Seen  especially  in  bis  behaviour  to  Gregory  Nazianzcn  in  the  matter  of  tbe  bishopric 
of  Sasima.  I  find  it  necessary  to  explain  for  tbe  benefit  of  classical  scholars  that 
Gregory  Nuz.  was  son  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nazianzos. 

t  Tillemont, 4  Mem.  p.  servir,  4c.,'  ix^  p.  120. 

%  TpwyAoSvTcu  rb  (Ovot  rb  irp6tr9ty  xarttvofii^rro  t$  i»  rpwyXtut  kvH  xvpapot*  xai 
\aflvply6ou,  Staavii  $v\*o~ts  ko!  vwutytut,  Cr*oii*(r8ia. — Leo  Diac,  p.  35. 
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from  the  road  to  Archelais.  The  situation  is  well  described  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ('Poein.,'  p.  1059,  Migne) : — 

2toBh6s  tIi  ioriv  iy  nioy  \to»p6p<y 
Tfji  KatnraSotcaiy,  ts  <rxi{(T  fit  rpiaaijy  0S6:; 
"Avv&pot,  &x*ovsi        Ukus  tKtvdtpos, 
AfiVV*  kftVKThv  koL  (rrtvbv  KufivSptoy, 
K6t>u  ra  Tcura,  Kal  Wfoi,  *al  Sipnara,  k.t.A. 
ASry  laaiyMy  riy  ifiuv  ixK\r]cla. 

An  absolutely  unhistorical  modern  legend  about  St.  Makrina  is 
related  at  Hassa  Keui.  Kecently  a  good-sized  church  has  been  built  in 
the  village,  evidently  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  church;  it  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Makrina,  who,  as  the  village  priest  relates,  fled  hither  from 
Kaisari  to  escape  marriage,  and  to  dedicate  herself  to  a  saintly  life. 
The  underground  cell  in  which  she  lived  is  below  the  church. 

Basil,  during  his  conflict  with  Anthimus  of  Tyana,  made  an  attempt 
to  retain  the  district  within  his  diocese  by  raising  Sasima  to  bo  a 
bishopric,  and  consecrating  his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  bishop. 
The  attempt  was  frustrated,  partly  by  the  reluctance  of  Gregory  to  live 
in  such  an  unpleasant  placo,  and  partly  by  the  determined  opposition  of 
Anthimus,  supported  by  the  civil  authority.  Sasima  was  always 
attached  in  subsequent  time  to  Tyana. 

Near  Sasima  there  was  a  placo  called  Limxai,  which  Anthimus 
occupied,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  during  the 
quarrel  with  Basil.  The  incident  is  described  by  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Ep.  50,  where  \ifivai  is  usually  regarded  as  a  common  noun  ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  Anthimus  should  occupy  the  maishcs,  and  great 
reason  why  he  should  seize  a  village  \ifirai  in  the  district  of  Sasima 
(KarcVx*  Ai)u'as).  This  is  the  village,  one  hour  oast  of  Hassa  Keui,  now 
called  Goljik  in  Turkish  and  Ai'/xva.  by  tho  Greeks  of  the  district.* 

This  obscuro  village  Limnai  is  once  referred  to  in  the  contradictory 
accounts  given  of  the  exile  of  tho  usurper  Basiliscus  and  his  wife 
Zenonis.  As  several  of  the  original  authorities  are  not  accessible  to  me, 
I  quote  Valesius  (ad  Theodor.,  Lect.  I.  36):  "Do  loco  in  quo  Basiliscus 
tyrannus  interiit,  dissentiunt  antiqui  scriptores.  Marcellinus  quidem 
in  Chronico,  et  ox  illo  Jordanes  in  libro  do  Successione  Regnorum, 
Basiliscum  in  oppido  Cappadoci®  Limnis  periisso  tradunt,  quibus  con- 
sentit  Auctor  Chronici  Alexandrini ;  sed  Victor  Thunonensis  in  Chronico 
Basiliscum  Sasimis  Cappadocias  mortuum  esse  scribit  cum  uxore  ac 
liberis.  Quod  quidem  propius  accedit  ad  scripturam  Thcodori  nostri 
(Bovo-cyuHs).  Theophanes  vero  in  Chronico  pag.  107  Basiliscum  una 
cum  uxore  et  liberis  Cucusum  Cappadoci®  deportatum  fuisso  scribit." 

The  seeming  contradiction  now  disappears  almost  entirely  with  the 
above  exposition  of  tho  situation  of  Limnai.    All  the  authorities  are 

•  See  my  paper  in  1  Bull,  de  Correspond.  Helltfn.,'  1883,  p.  324. 
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agreed  except  Theophanes,  who  must  be  in  error.  In  Theodorus 
Lector  the  name  is  corrupted  from  Sao-t/nois  to  Bowa/xoi?.* 

The  greater  part,  probably  the  whole,  of  this  plain  belonged  to 
Morimene,  except  perhaps  Sasima  and  Moustilia.  Sasima  was  apparently 
included  in  Strategia  Tyanitis  by  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it  has  been 
corrupted ;  the  first  syllable  has  dropped,  and  2IMA  has  become  2IAAA. 

Moustilia  of  Ptolemy's  Kilikia  is  the  modern  Misti,  of  the  same 
valley,  part  of  the  bishoprio  of  Sasima. 

Since  the  position  of  Morimene  has  been  recognised,  we  may  place 
in  it  the  following. 

Soanda  or  Soandos  (corrupted  Osiana  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  p.  206)  was 
the  point  where  the  roads  from  Parnassos  and  from  Archclais  to  Cresareia 
met ;  f  it  must  therefore  have  been  situated  not  far  from  Nev  Sheher,  a 
situation  which  must  in  all  periods  have  had  some  local  importance. 
We  might  have  expected  a  bishopric  in  such  a  fine  and  central  position  ; 
and  in  the  latest  Notitiro,  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  a  bishopric,  Matiane,  occurs 
under  the  metropolis  Mokissos.  Matiane  has  still  retained  its  name  as 
Matchan,  a  small  village  a  few  miles  east  of  Nev  Sheher,  beside  one  of 
the  most  striking  groups  of  rock-out  houses,  churches,  and  tombs  that 
exist  in  Asia  Minor.  Matiane  and  Soandos  are  practically  one  bishopric. 

Soandos  must  be  read  in  place  of  Scandos,  which  is  mentioned  as  a 
village  of  Cappadocia  subject  to  Cacsarein,  three  miles  from  Moutalaska. 

ivo  fi7jTp6iro\iv  T<\own)<;  -ri)v  KawropcW).  A  monastery  called  Flavians?  was 
20  stadia  from  Moutalasca.  (Compare  Vita  Sabaj  in  Cotelier,  Ecchs.  Gr. 
Monum.,  iii.,  p.  222-3).  The  monastery  was  perhaps  among  the  wonderful 
rock  remains  of  Matchan,  which  is  called  Martchan  in  some  maps. 

The  fact  that  it  was  subject  to  Csesareia  proves  that  this  Scandos 
of  Cappadocia  should  not  be  identified  with  the  Scandis  mentioned  by 
Justinian,  Novel.,  XXVIII.,  as  a  town  among  the  Lazi,  in  the  most  eastern 
parts  of  Pontes,  beyond  Trapezous.J  The  place  Scanatus,  mentioned  in 
the  Peutinger  Table,  near  Sobasteia,  on  the  road  to  Csesareia,  is  probably 
a  misplacement  and  misspelling  of  Justinian's  Scandis. 

Malakopaia  is  mentioned  in  the  Saracen  wars  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  It  retains  its  name  as  Melogob.  The  late  Dr. 
Mordtmann  observed  this  in  an  interesting  paper. 

Ozizala  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  as  Ozzala,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  Iogola,  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Nitalia 
Ozizala  have  perhaps  been  run  together  into  Nitazo.  The  correct  form 
is  given  in  somo  letters  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  his  friend  Amphilochius 

•  2i<rov(ia  was,  doubtless,  a  real  variety  of  Idvifia  (in  which  iota  is  long)  :  compare 
Stblia  and  Soublaion.  Souaama  and  Bousama  may  be  corruptions  :  the  latter  is  a  mere 
clerical  error.   Aauma  for  Sasuma,  aco  p.  282. 

t  See  p.  269. 

J  See  also  Procopius,  B.  Pcrs.  II.,  289 ;  B.  Goth.  IV.,  526. 
VOL.  iv.  x 
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(Ep.  25  to  27).  There  is  some  friendly  joking  in  the  letters,  turning  on 
the  fact  that  Ozizala  abounded  in  vegetables,  while  Nazianzos  was  a 
corn-growing  district.  It  was  16  or  17  miles  south  of  Parnassos.  While 
it  must  be  left  in  doubt  whether  Parnassos  was  in  Chamanene  or  in 
Morimene,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ozizala  was  in  Morimenc. 

An  estate,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Amphilochius,  in  the 
territory  of  Ozizala,  is  frequently  referred  to.  Its  original  native  name 
is  unknown  :  it  was  renamed  Euphemias  after  a  brother  of  Amphilochius 
who  died  there.  The  father  of  Amphilochius,  however,  was  born  at 
Nazianzos  (Greg.  Naz.,  Poem.,  p.  1121,  1151).  Gregory  Nazianzen  went 
(from  Nazianzos)  to  pay  a  visit  to  Gregory  Nyssenus,  and  stopped  by 
the  way  at  Euphemias  (Ep.  197).  Basil  (Ep.  217)  writes  to  Amphilochius 
of  Iconium,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  again.  If  Amphi- 
lochius comes  to  the  house  at  Euphemias  («  »caTaAaj3ots  tov  oW  tov  fori 
Ei<frrnud8o<;),  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  Basil  to  go  there,  and  more- 
over, he  may  at  any  rate  be  obliged  to  go  to  Nazianzos. 

Nitalis  is  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  34  miles  south  of 
Parnassos.    The  Antonine  has  Nitazi,  and  the  Peutinger  Table  has 
Nitazo,  which  seem  to  be  corruptions  arising  from  the  next  name  Ozizala. 
The  towns  or  villages  of  Morimene  are : 

Nyssa.  Vesteno. 

Zoropa8sos.  Earsos. 

Soanda.  Malakopaia. 

Ozizala.  Venasa. 

Euphemias.  Sasima. 

Matiane.  Limnai. 

Nitalis. 

Parnassos  is  doubtful:  it  may  be  either  in  Morimene  or  iu 
Chamanene,  probably  in  the  former. 

III.  Chamanene  is  placed  in  much  the  samo  position  by  Strabo  aud 
by  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Galatia  on  tho  west  and  the  north.  Pliny's  ex- 
pression Phrygiee  prsetenta  may  be  interpreted  in  tho  same  sense.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Strabo  considered  that  Chamanene  was  confined  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Halys,  or  whethor  ho  considered  that  it  embraced  some 
territory  on  the  left  bank  north  of  Morimene.  But  as  Ttolemy  begins 
with  Zama  and  Andraka,  he  has  probably  got  them  from  his  authority  on 
the  Strategiai,  and  in  that  case  Chamanene  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Halys.* 
Ptolemy's  list  of  towns  in  Chamanene  is 

Zdfia.  OvdSara. 
"AvSpaxa.  "Sapovrjva. 
Tab* Cava  (v.  1.  TaBwrrjva).  'OButypa. 

*  The  position  of  Chamanene  on  tho  Galatian  frontier  explains  tho  words  of  Basil, 
ttipol  rlt  itrrt  *rri}<rij  ir«pl  Xafuun^viv,  in  a  letter  addressed  Censitori,  apparently  Cemitori 
Galatise.   In  Ep.  313,  also  addressed  to  a  Galatian  official,  he  says,  (<rrt  ykp  k&/*o1  oho* 
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Zama  is  placed  by  the  Feutinger  Table  on  the  road  between  Tavium 
and  Caesareia,  but  moro  probably  it  was  a  station  close  to  the  Galatian 
frontier,  between  Taviuin  and  Therma-Mokissos.  No  other  reference  to 
it  is  known  to  me. 

Andraka  is  called  Andrapa  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  It  was 
12  miles  north  of  ParnassoB,  on  the  frontier  of  Galatia  and  Cappadocia. 
A  city  of  Paphlagonia  is  also  known  of  the  name  Andrapa ;  Ptolemy 
has  it  "Av&paira  tj  peal  NcokAouSioVoAi?,  and  it  was  the  birthplace  of  a  saint 
named  Hesychios  (Act.  Sanct.,  March  6th,  p.  456).  The  correct  form  of 
the  Cappadocian  name  is  uncertain. 

Gadiana  is  an  adjectival  form,  and  Gadia  may  bo  the  Galea  of  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary ;  Galea  was  9  miles  north  of  Andraka  or  Andrapa, 
on  the  Galatian  side  of  the  frontier.  Perhaps  Ptolemy  is  wrong  in 
assigning  it  to  Cappadocia,  or  else  the  frontier  may  have  varied  at 
different  times.  It  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Strabo's  Kadena, 
the  capital  of  the  usurper  Sisines,  as  Xora-Neroassos  was  his  treasure- 
fortress  (Strab.,  p.  537).  The  two  places  are  therefore  probably  not  far 
distant  from  each  other  :  see  Kilikia. 

Ouadata  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy.  The  name  seems  corrupt. 
Oaadata  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  him  from  an  itinerary  which 
placed  it  on  a  road  south  of  Andraka.  In  that  situation  Ozizala  lay,  and 
delta  for  zeta  is  allowed  by  the  form  Nadiandos  (see  Nazianzos).  It  is 
possible  that  OAIAAAA  has  been  corrupted  into  OYAAAAA  and 
OYAAATA. 

Sarvkna  is  by  its  name  identified  with  Aqure  Sarvenae*  of  the  Peut- 
inger  Table,  and  marked  as  a  part  of  the  neighbouring  StraUgia  of 
Saravene.  I  have  elsewhere  (Bulletin  de  Correspondancc  Hellenique,  1883, 
p.  320)  identified  it  with  the  Byzantine  bishopric  BacriAuea  0<p/xo,  and 
placed  it  at  the  hot  springs  now  called  Terzili  Hamam. 

Odogra  is  probably  the  same  as  Doara  which  became  a  bishopric  in 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  also  probably  the  same  as  Dona  (to  be  corrected 
Dora)  in  the  Peutinger  Table  on  the  road  between  Cassareia  and  Tavium. 
The  following  considerations  enable  us  to  localise  it  near  Hadji 
Bektash : — 

(1)  When  Cappadocia  was  divided  by  Yalens  in  a.d.  371-2  into 
two  provinces,  Prima  and  Secunda,  Doara  was  in  the  latter  under  tho 
metropolis  Tyana.t  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  situated  on  the  most 
direct  road  from  Cujsarcia  to  Tavium,  for  that  road  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  in  tho  dicecesis  of  Caesareia,  but  must  have  lain  on  a  road  that 
goes  further  to  the  west,  i.e.,  on  the  road  that  goes  by  Kir  Sheher 
(Mokissos).  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  subject  to  Cajsareia,  and  Basil, 
Bishop  of  Cajsareia,  did  not  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.  Ho  made  it  a 
bishopric,  and  consecrated,  by  the  hands  of  Gregory  Nazianzon,  the  first 

*  Aqaaa  A  ra  venae  in  tho  Table :  6ce  above,  pp.  265,  208. 
t  See  Mantri, «  Acta  ConeiL,'  ix.,  p.  258. 
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Bishop,  in  373  A.D.,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  attach  the  see  to  his  side 
in  his  controversy  with  Anthimus,  Bishop  of  Tyana.*  The  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Acta  Conciliorum  shows  that  ho  did  not  succeed,  and 
that  Doara  continued  to  be  under  Tyana,  and  that  its  Bishops  were 
consecrated  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Tyana.f 

When  about  436  a.d.  Justinian  raised  Mokissos  to  tho  rank  of  a 
metropolis  (metropolitana  jura  dedisset),  he  named  it  Justinianopolis  and 
placed  Doara,  Nazianzos,  Parnassos,  and  Colonia  Archelais  under  it 
(Mansi,  I.e.). 

(2)  An  incident  in  the  church  history  of  the  fourth  century 
confirms  the  situation  assigned  to  Doara.J  In  a.d.  383  a  certain  Bishop 
Bosporius  was  accused  of  heresy.  It  is  mentioned  §  in  the  business  of 
Council  v.  (Conatantinop.,  a.d.  553)  that  this  Bosporius  was  Bishop  of 
Doara.  Tillemont,  however  (Mem.,  &c,  ix.,  p.  533  and  727),  rejects  this 
testimony  on  the  ground  that  no  other  reference  to  a  Bosporius  of  Doara 
occurs,  and  considers  that  the  person  meant  is  the  well-known  Bosporius, 
Bishop  of  Colonia.  But  the  fact  that  an  obscure  Bishop  of  Doara  should 
rarely  be  mentioned  has  nothing  surprising  iu  it,  and  a  consideration  of 
tho  circumstances  shows  that  Tillemont  is  wrong.  At  the  request  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium,  came  as  far  as 
Parnassos  in  order  to  befriend  Bosporius.  In  coming  to  Parnassos  Am- 
philochius necessarily  passed  through  Colonia  ;  and  if  Bosporius  had  been 
Bishop  of  Colonia,  he  would  have  stopped  there.  He  went  on,  however, 
towards  Doara,  until  ho  came  to  Parnassos,  on  the  road  from  Iconium 
and  Colonia  to  Doara.  Here  he  was  close  to  the  diocese  of  Bosporius,  at 
a  central  and  important  city  by  the  crossing  of  the  Halys.  Tho  only 
other  road  to  Doara  would  have  gone  round  to  Zoropassos. 

Tho  exact  site  of  Doara  can  hardly  be  determined.  It  was  probably 
either  Mudjur  or  Hadji  Bektash.  The  latter  is  the  central  establishment 
of  the  Bektash  Dervishes,  once  such  a  powerful  body  ;  and  the  continuity 
of  religious  history  suggests  that  it  is  the  modern  representative  of  the 
old  bishopric  of  Doara. 

Parnassos,  a  town  of  great  importance,  has  been  very  variously 
placed  by  geographers.  Mordtmann,  in  a  paper  that  contains  much 
interesting  matter,  has  put  it  at  Kir  Sheher  (Mokissos-Justinianopolis). 
Hamilton,  followed  by  Kieperr,  has  placed  it  at  Kotch  Hisar,  a  village 
near  the  Salt  Lake,  Tatta.  According  to  this  view,  the  road  follows  the 
shortest  line  across  country  from  Ankyra  to  Archelais,  but  makes  a  long 
detour  so  far  as  concerns  the  way  from  Ankyra  to  Ceesareia.  I  shall 
prove  that  the  road  between  Ceesareia  and  Tyana  ran  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Halys  for  a  long  distance,  and  that  Parnassos  was  situated 

•  See  Grog.  Naz.,  or.  13,  or  *  Vita  Baailii '  in  the  Migno  edition,  I.,  p.  95,  where 
TiUemont's  errors  ('  Memoires,  &c.,'  ix.,  p.  394)  are  made  clear. 

t  Ordinationem  Epiacoporum  Tyanenaia  epiacopua  facicbat.— Mansi,  ix.,  258. 
X  Greg.  Nuz.  Ep.  184.  §  Acta  Concil.,  v.,  p.  477. 
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on  the  river,  at  a  point  where  the  road  from  Colonia  Archelais,  Iconium 
and  the  south-west  in  general  to  Pontus,  Eastern  Galatia  and  the  north- 
east in  general  crossed  the  river.  In  the  thirsty  country  of  Cappadocia 
it  was  convenient  to  keep  close  to  the  only  river  which  flowed 
perennially. 

I  know  no  authority  which  expressly  places  Parnassos  on  tho  river, 
but  it  can  be  proved  that  the  road  to  Galatia  touched  the  Halys  about 
12  to  20  miles  north  of  Parnassos,  and  that  Nyssa,  which  was  24  miles 
from  Parnassos  on  the  way  to  Cajsaroia,  was  also  on  tho  river. 

The  first  point  is  proved  by  a  passage  of  Polybius  (xxv.  4,  8,  9). 
When  Pharnakes  invaded  Cappadocia,  Eumenes  and  Attalos  advanced 
into  Galatia  against  him.  From  Galatia  they  reached  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Halys,  and  on  the  sixth  day  Parnassos.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, presumably  marching  from  Cassareia,  joined  them  at  Parnassos, 
and  the  combined  armies  entered  the  territory  of  Mokissos.*  Parnassos 
was  the  natural  rendezvous  for  the  armies  coming  from  Galatia  and  from 
Cajsareia,  for  it  is  given  as  a  station  nearly  half-way  on  the  road  from 
Ceesareia  to  Ankyra.  The  only  fords  of  the  Halys  known  to  mo  are  a 
little  above  Tchikin  Aghyl,  and  Parnassos  was  probably  beside  them. 

The  second  point  is  proved  in  the  discussion  of  Nyssa  (see  Nyssa). 
Parnassos  then  being  situated  on  the  direct  road  between  two  points  on 
the  Halys,  must  also  have  been  on  the  Halys.  At  Parnassos  the  roads 
from  Caesareia  and  from  Archelais  met.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows,  that  a  road  here  crossed  the  river,  and  went 
to  Tavium  and  to  Pontus  in  general,  by  Therma  or  Mokissos.  The 
situation  is  further  determined  by  Polybius's  statement  just  quoted, 
which  shows  that  Parnassos  adjoined  Mokissos,  now  Kir  Sheher  (see 

JtJSTINIANOPOLIS  MOKISSOS). 

The  exact  point  whore  Parnassos  stood  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
actual  inspection  of  the  localities,!  but  we  may  approximately  fix  it. 
The  army  of  Eumenes  and  Attalos  must  have  reached  the  Halys  some- 
where near  Tchikin  Aghyl,  and  next  day  they  marched  to  Parnassos, 
which  was  therefore  about  10  to  20  miles  further  on.  This  would  bring 
us  to  a  point  on  the  river  opposite  Mokissos.  Again,  the  distances  given 
are,  Parnassos  to  Ankyra,  84  m.p.  or  99  m.p.J  ;  Parnassos  to  Cssareia, 
114  m.p.  A  point  on  the  Halys  beside  Tchikin  Aghyl  would  bo  about 
half-way  from  Ankyra  to  Cajsareia.  Tho  uncertainty  of  the  numbers 
in  the  Itineraries  must,  however,  prevent  this  argument  from  having 
any  great  value. 

*  Tlapay*v6fitt>oi  5J  iic  KoAwi'tou  wtfiirraToi  Tpbi  rbf  "AXvv  woran6y,  itcrcuoi  iroA.v 
iytfatay  tis  Tlapvao<r6v.  Thenco  faOov  tis  tV  Muxitraiuy  x»f>w  (tho  reading  M»«»ff<rtW 
is  an  old  correction  of  the  text). 

f  In  a  very  hurried  journey  I  crossed  the  ford  and  went  on  by  Tchikin  Aghyl  to  Ankyra. 

X  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  makes  it  09  m.f.,  und  is  probably  more  correct.  The 
Autonine  has  84.  I  have  shown  that  the  distance  Puinaasos  to  Cuesareia  is  probably  to 
bo  reckoned  10  miles  shorter. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  roads  it  lias  been  shown  that  the  changos  of 
the  fourth  century  tended  to  reduce  the  importance  of  Parnassos.  It 
ceased  to  bo  a  road-centre,  and  became  a  mere  station  on  the  road  from 
Archelais  Colonia  to  Justinianopolis  Mokissos ;  and  it  was  so  near  the 
latter  that  it  gradually  sank  into  decay,  and  has  now  ceased  to  exist. 

Justwianopolis,  refounded  by  Justinian,  aud  made  metropolis  of  a 
large  division  of  Cappadocia,  was  one  of  tho  chief  cities  of  Cappadocia  in 
the  Byzantine  period.  Kir  Sheher,  a  city  in  a  fine  situation,  is  the 
modern  metropolis  of  the  same  division  of  Cappadocia.  The  description 
given  by  Procopius  of  Justinianopolis  so  accurately  represents  Kir  Sheher, 
that  when  I  read  it  I  recognised  the  situation  immediately:  rjv  84  n 
4>povpu>v  Iv  Ko7nra8oKais  Mwk^ct-o-os  ovopua  iv  pJkv  ru  o/iaAei  KCt/xo'OV,  (raOpov 

8e,  .  .   •    oirep  'Iovoriviai'os  /JacriAevs  KaflcAwv,  t«i\os  (pKO&opLTpraTo 

KOftxfyj)  ficya  «s  to.  irpos  itnrepav  tov  waAai  (fipovpiov,  iv  ^topuf  ivavrti  tc  kcu  XXav 
np0up  Kal  afiij\dvta  irpovtXBilv  (de  JFAii.  V.  4).  There  is  in  the  outskirts 
of  Kir  Sheher,  a  very  large  mound,  apparently  artificial,  with  high  steep 
sides,  and  a  large  extent  of  level  surface  on  the  top, — a  Mound  of  Semi- 
ramis,  similar  to  that  of  Tyana. 

Independently  of  this  description,  which  is  too  vague  to  be  absolutely 
convincing,  our  consideration  of  the  road-system  has  shown  that 
Mokissos-Justinianopolis  was  situated  at  Kir  Sheher,  and  that  its  central 
importance  was  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  road-system,  caused  by  the 
transference  of  the  governing  centre  of  the  Empire  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople. 

The  insignificance  of  Mokissos  as  a  city,  previous  to  the  re-foundation 
by  Justinian,  is  proved  by  its  title  in  Hierocles,  VtytKovKovcrot :  it  was  a 
mere  regio  without  any  central  town.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tho 
neighbouring  Doara,  called  Rege-Doara  in  Hierocles. 

Under  the  emperor  Michael  Palreologus,  when  Mokissos  had  long 
been  in  partibu$  tnjidelium,  tho  Bishop  of  Mokissos  acted  also  as  Bishop 
of  Prokonnesos.* 

The  towns  of  Chamanene  are : — 

Parnassos?  Therma  or  Mokissos  Justinianopolis 

Andrapa  or  Andraka  Zama 
Galea  or  Gadia  Doara,  Dogara,  or  Odogra. 

IV.  Saravbke  has  had  all  its  towns  taken  away  by  Ptolemy,  who  has 
placed  it  away  down  on  the  Euphrates  with  the  cities — 

Juliopolis,  on  the  Euphrates. 
Barzald,  on  the  Euphrates. 
Berastere 
Lakriassos 
Enteleia 
Adattha. 

•  6  Mumfffffov  rpo«tpt6*v  rirt  t»}»  iKK\rjtrtas  TlpoiKory^ov  nark  \6yor  iwiUff**t. — 
Georg.  Pachym.,  L,  p.  286. 
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These  are,  bo  far  as  known,  towns  either  of  Melitene  or  of  Kommagene. 
Ptolemy  apparently  felt  that  the  towns  mentioned  in  his  authority  on 
the  Strategiai  as  belonging  to  Saravene  were  inconsistent  with  the 
position  on  the  Euphrates  wbich  he  assigns  to  Saravene,  and  therefore 
omits  them  entirely,  or  transfers  them  to  Cbamanene. 

Adattha  or  Adata  is  frequently  mentioned  as  near  Germaniceia  by 
the  Byzantine  writers. 

In  the  year  880  the  emperor  Basil  advanced  from  Kokusos,  clearing 
the  road  as  he  went.  Having  reached  Callipolis  and  Padasia,  he  himself 
cheered  his  men  by  marching  on  foot  through  the  difficult  denies  beyond. 
Thus  he  reached  Germaniceia,  ravaged  the  country  round,  but  not 
venturing  to  besiege  the  city,  he  proceeded  to  Adata  and  laid  siege  to  it. 
He  could  not  capture  Adata,  but  having  destroyed  a  little  town  named 
Geron  (Geronta)  in  the  neighbourhood,  returned  again  over  Mount 
Argteus  to  Coesareia,  and  thence  by  Midaion  to  Byzantium.*  The  pass 
through  which  Basil  marched  seems  to  have  been  that  which  leads  from 
Guksun  direct  to  Marash  (Germaniceia) :  the  usual  road  across  Taurus 
into  Kommagene  was  from  Arabissos  by  Al  bos  tan  to  Marash :  it  was 
probably  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  Basil  took  another  route. 
Cedrenus  (p.  214)  and  Theophan.  Contin.  (p.  278-80)  agree  in  all  respects 
in  the  description  of  Basil's  campaign  in  Euphratesia  or  Kommagene.  He 
vainly  besieged  Adata  (Adapa  in  the  Bonn  text  of  Cedrenus  t),  which 
was  long  afterwards  captured  by  his  son  Constantino,  took  a  little  fort 
named  Geron  or  Geronta,  and  returned  over  Mount  Argreus  to  Csesareia. 

Hadath,  a  fort  between  Marash  and  Membitch  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  writers.  It  must  be  the  "AoWa  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
(v.  Weil,  Khalifen,  n.  98,  and  EJrisi,  Jaubert,  u.  139.) 

The  position  of  Saravene  is  determined  by  Strabo,  who  puts  it  on 
the  north  side  of  Cappadocia  between  Kharaanene  and  Laviansene. 
The  position  of  Basilika  Therma  has  been  fixed  in  the  examination  of 
the  roads  at  Terzili  Hamam.  These  baths  therefore  were  in  Saravene, 
and  must  therefore  be  the  Aquae  Saravenae.  We  may  then  safely 
assign  to  Saravene  the  towns  on  the  road  Tavium  to  Caisareia  via 
Aquae  Saravenae,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  belong  to  Galatia  in  the 
north,  and  to  Kilikia  in  the  south.  Saraveno  was  in  great  part  in 
Cappadocia  Prima  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  was  then  bounded 
by  Galatia  on  the  north,  Laviansene  on  the  east,  Kilikia  on  the  south 
(the  Halys  probably  being  the  boundary),  and  Khamanene  on  the  west. 
The  boundary  with  Khamanene  apparently  lay  east  of  Zama  and  Doara. 
The  whole  country  of  Ak  Dagh  was  in  Saravene. 

*  Tho  conclusion  of  this  march  shows  that  the  direct  road  from  Cnsareia  to  Dorylaion, 
Nikomedeia,  and  Constantinople  passed  near  Midaion. — Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  280-2. 

f  Finlay,  in  his  '  History,'  ii.,  p.  246,  makes  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  Adana  of 
Cilicia  is  the  place  in  question.  Glycaa  (p.  549)  actually  identifies  Adata  and 
Oermanicopolis,  but  this  is  erroneous. 
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Sibora  is  obviously  identical  with  the  bishopric  Sebcrias,  or  Seuarias,  • 
of  the  later  Notitise,  called  Tiberias  at  the  Council  of  a.d.  G92.  Sobara, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Stratcgia  Kilikia,  is  probably  the  same  place ;  it 
occurs  last  in  his  list,  and  is  therefore  not  got  from  his  authority  on 
the  Strategiai.  Probably  it  is  really  in  Saravene.  Seuarias  looks  like  a 
form  adapted  so  as  to  suggest  a  meaning  in  Greek,  a  common  reason 
for  the  modification  of  Anatolian  names ;  it  was  construed  as  the  "  town 
of  Sevorns." 

It  would  appear  that  this  district  must  have  been  subject  to  Ctesareia, 
and  when  seven  new  bishoprics  were  added  to  the  four  original  bishoprics 
under  Ca?sareia,  one  of  them  must  have  been  up  in  this  remote  district. 
Sibora,  being  the  town  near  the  mines,  would  be  the  most  important  in 
the  district,  and  therefore  the  seat  of  the  bishopric. 

Basilika  Therma,  Korniaspa,  Oltiseris,  Parbosena  or  Tarbasthena, 
Siboron  or  Sibora,  Agraxe  or  Agriane,  have  all  been  fixed  in  the 
examination  of  the  road-system. 

Sioua  or  Seioua  has  in  the  same  place  been  fixed  at  Yogounnese  or 
Yoannes.  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Strategia  Kilikia,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  Kiiikia  did  not  extend  across  the  river  Halys.  The  Halys  forms 
the  natural  boundary  both  of  Morimeno  and  of  Kilikia. 

The  regiones  or  villages  of  Saravene  are 

Basilika  Therma  or  Aquaj  Sarvenoc. 

Korniaspa. 

Oltiseris. 

Tarbasthena,  or  Parbosena. 
Sibora,  or  Siboron. 

Agranc,  or  Agriane,  and  Siara  (see  p.  308). 

Sioua,  or  Seioua ;  or  Euaisai,  or  Euasai  (see  Kilikia). 

V.  Laouiniane  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  tho  Euphrates  between 
Meliteno  and  Saravene.  Ho  places  Kornc,  Meteita  and  Claudias  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  adds  in  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates : 

KaJretpKcAi'?.  Xa^dyrjva  (see  VII  Zofidyrjva). 

Zifcoarpa.  NWaAi/ny. 
Haa-dpvq.  Aowrracra. 
Ki(apa. 

There  is  a  certain  probability  that  one  or  two  of  these,  probably 
those  at  the  beginning,  are  derived  from  his  authority  on  the  Strategiai, 
and  the  rest  are  inferred  from  his  view  of  the  situation  of  Laviniane. 
The  three  on  the  Euphrates  are  of  course  inferred  in  the  latter  way.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  Caparcelis  (Caparceis  ?)  is  an  ablative  (compare 
Ciacis,  N  6).  The  place  is,  like  Tetrapyrgia,  transferred  erroneously 
from  Syria.  The  Itinerary  gives  Capareis  16  miles  from  Epiphania  on 
tho  road  to  Beroea,  but 4  C.  L  L.,'  III.,  Supplem.,  G814,  shows  probably 
that  the  name  begins  Caparc. 
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Strabo  gives  the  name  as  Lavianseno  (Aaovcwwip'ij),  and  placos  it 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Cappadocia  (p.  640),  bordering  on 
Eolopeno  and  Ramiseno  (p.  560),  and  containing  the  head  waters  of 
the  Halys,  inasmuch  as  that  river  rises  in  Cappadocia  (p.  54G).  It 
therefore  included  tho  country  south  and  south-east  of  Sebasteia,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Saravene,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Sargarausene  and  Melitenc,  on  the  east  by  Lesser  Armenia.  In  Ptolemy 
this  whole  district  is  included  in  Lesser  Armenia. 

The  roads  from  Sebasteia  to  Caesareia,  and  to  Ariarathia,  were  pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  in  Lavianseno.  On  the  former  were  the 
bishopric  Aipolioi  (the  latter  probably  within  the  bounds  of  Kilikia), 
and  tho  stations  mentioued  in  the  Antonino  Itinerary,  Armaxa  and 
Malandara  or  Marandana.  On  the  latter  were  Tonosa  and  Karmalis 
(the  latter  probably  within  the  bounds  of  Sargarausene). 

VI.  Kilikia  was  fixed  by  the  situation  of  the  capital  Caesareia-Mazaka, 
and  Ptolemy  agrees  with  Strabo  about  it.  It  was  probably  bounded  on 
tho  north  by  the  Halys,  and  on  the  wost  by  the  Karmalas  (Zamanti  Sn, 
sec  Karnalis). 

Ptolemy  gives  the  following  list  of  towns  in  Kilikia. 

MoUOTlAl'a.  K  V^lCTTfKL. 

Stova  (^  Sctova).  'Eftdyrjva  (rj  Xf^dyrjva). 

Kd/xirat.  "A  p^oAAa. 

Ma£d  rj  Ma£axa  rj  *al  Kaurapcta.  2o/?a/>a. 

Moustiua  has  retained  its  name  in  the  form  Misti.  It  must  have 
been  the  next  station  to  Andabalis  on  the  road  from  Tyana  to 
Caosareia.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Morimene  at  the  edge  of  the  district 

Gssareia  Mazaka.  The  old  name  Mafruca  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Mosoch  the  ancestor  of  the  Cappadocians  (Philost.,  1  Hist.  Eccles.,'  rx. 
12';  Joseph,  'Antiq.,'  i.,  c.  7,  p.  136).  The  city  was  refounded  by 
Claudius,  who  gave  it  tho  name  of  Cassareia:  tho  refoundation  is  no 
doubt  coincident  with  the  same  Emperor's  foundation  of  Colonia  Archelais, 
and  marks  a  general  reorganisation  of  Cappadocia  and  Lykaonia.0 
Other  writers  say  that  Tiberius  gave  tho  name  Ccesareia :  that  is, 
perhaps,  a  less  trustworthy  account,  founded  on  the  fact  that  Tiberius 
made  Cappadocia  a  Roman  province,  and,  aided  by  the  praenomon  Tiberius, 
which  is  common  to  both  Emperors  (Euseb.,  Chrou.,  in  a. d.  21,  and  Hieron., 
Chron.,  p.  184;  Eutrop.,  Vit  Tib.,  p.  77).  Socrates  ('  Hist.  Eccles.,'  v.  Set;  '  . 
4)  is  the  only  authority  who  vouches  that  Claudius  gave  the  namo 
Caesareia,  and  modern  writers  have  always  accepted  the  authorities  in 

•  Compare  Claud  iopolis  Colonia  in  Cilicia  Trachoia,  Archelais  Colonia  in  Cappa- 
docia, Claudio-derbe,  Claud-icon ium,  Claudio-laodicea  in  Lykaonia,'which  attest  a  wide 
reorganisation  of  thia  part  of  the  empire  by  Claudius.   The  date  waa  probably  41. 
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favour  of  Tiberius.  But  Socrates  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  proofs  of 
a  general  reorganisation  by  Claudius  in  41,  but  also  by  the  evidence  of 
coins.  The  name  Caosareia  never  occurs  on  coins  of  the  city  earlier  than 
his  time  :  those  which  read  EY5EBEIA5  KAJ2APEIA2  belong  probably 
to  his  reign,*  before  the  new  title  had  ousted  the  old. 

The  name  of  Crosareia  was  taken  from  the  city,  and  it  was  expunged 
from  the  list  of  cities  (eV  tov  xaraXoyov  tuv  t6\<u)v)  by  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  hated  it  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  new  religion  in  it.  The 
whole  city  was  Christian  (mp&gwci  X/iurriai^on-os) ;  and  the  great  temples 
of  Zeus  Poliouchos  and  Apollon  Patroos  had  long  ago  been  destroyed 
(Sozom.,  1  Hist.  Eccles.,'  v.  4). 

When  Basil  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  Anthimus  of  Tyana  he 
raised  a  number  of  places  to  the  rank  of  bishoprics.  These  were, 
however,  for  the  most  part  not  recognised  as  having  the  rank  of  7roA«is. 
They  aro  omitted  by  Hierocles,  except  Sasima,  Doara,  and  Podandoe. 
But  in  the  sixth  and  later  centuries  the  number  of  bishoprics  increased. 
The  earlier  Notitiaj  give  more  than  Ilierocles,  and  the  later  Notitiee 
add  still  more.  The  steadily  growing  importance  of  Cappadocia  under 
Byzantine  rule  accounts  for  the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
bishoprics.  It  will  facilitate  the  subject  to  examine  the  whole  list  hero 
at  once.  The  bishoprics  subject  to  Cresareia  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying Table  (p.  282). 

These  bishoprics  would  naturally  be  situated  on  the  great  lines  of 
road  which  connected  Caesareia  with  other  important  centres.  So,  for 
example,  we  have  found  that  Matiane  on  the  road  to  Archelais  Colonia, 
and  Si  bora,  an  important  fortress  on  the  military  road  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Sebasteia,  appear  as  bishoprics  in  these  later  Notitia?. 

Kamoulia  can  hardly  be  distinct  from  Kemer,  for  Kamoulia  and 
Kamouria  are  equivalent  forms.  Now  Kemer  has  been  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  the  roads  to  be  the  site  of  Kambe :  /?  in  the  Byzantine  lists 
and  in  Greek  later  than  the  second  century  commonly  takes  the  place  of 
ov,  and  KafiovT}  (or  possibly  Kafiovprf)  may  be  corrupted  to  Cambe  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  and  Kdfiirai  in  Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  has  Kamouresarbon 
(cp.  Gordo-serba)  in  Pontus  Cappadocicus. 

In  the  lists  of  Concil.  Constant.,  553  a.d.,  Eamoulianai  is  called 
Justinianopolis.  » 

Kiskisos  still  retains  its  name  as  Kisken,  a  government  centre,  seat  of 
a  Mudir,  south-east  from  Mt.  Argoeus. 

Euaissat,  Euasai,  Euoisai,  may,  perhaps,  be  Ptolemy's  Sctova,  Siva 
in  the  Table,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  road  Ca»areia-Basilika 
Therma  at  Yogounes.  A  bishopric  seems  very  suitably  placed  on  this 
road :  the  church  must  have  been  sacred  to  St  John,  probably  the  Evange- 

•  I  am  indebted  for  this  rtatement  to  Mr.  Head,  who  has  kindly  given  me  his  opinion 
on  the  point. 
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list,  many  relics  of  whom  aro  still  shown  in  an  Armenian  monastery 
east  of  Caesareia.    The  place  retains  the  name  of  the  saint.* 

Seioua  or  Siva  may  probably  have  lost  a  final  -sa,  and  Seiouasa 
approximates  closely  to  such  a  form  as  Euasai  or  Eubisa.f  The  initial 
S  is  dropped  also  in  the  following  name,  and  tho  equivalence  of  v  and 
ov  appears  also  in  Xawrpa,  ZaovarpcL,  SoWpa.  Basil  of  Caesareia, 
Ep.  251,  writes  to  tho  inhabitants  of  this  town  as  Evaiorjvot,  Evacrwoi, 
E6£«np*o£  in  Latin  Evaseni  or  Evaiseni.  The  contents  of  this  letter, 
e.g.  the  influence  which  Eustathius  of  Sebasteia  has  tried  to  exerciso 
on  tho  Evaiseni,  the  allusions  to  Galatia,  Amaseia,  Zela,  suggest  a 
situation  in  the  northern  part  of  Cappadocia :  and  the  later  Notitiae 
show  that  it  was  subject  to  Caesareia.  Basil's  letter  also  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  fourth  century, 
which  establishes  the  probability  that  it  was  situated  on  an  important 
trade-route,  such  as  that  which  leads  from  Caesareia  to  Euagina, 
Eukhaita,  and  the  coast. 

Yogounnes,  where  we  place  Euasai,  must  bo  in  all  probability  in 
Saravene,  not  in  Kilikia,  unless  the  latter  extended  north  of  the  Halys. 

Sebagena  or  Ebaqexa  is  probably  the  modern  Suwagen  near  the 
crossing  of  the  Zamanti  Su,  east  of  Tomarza,  on  the  road  from  Caesareia 
by  Tomarza  and  the  Kuru  Bel  to  Komana.  Wo  may  confidently  assume 
besides  2c/?ayqva  the  forms  Xcvdyrjva  and  Scovay^a,  in  which  the  resem- 
blance to  Suwagen  or  Seuagen  is  unmistakable. 

Theodosiopolis  Armkniae  is  a  clear  example  of  a  city  attached 
ecclesiastically  to  the  metropolis  of  a  distant  province.  Justinian  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  Armenia  Prima,  but  his  redistribution  of  the 
provinces  was  long  disregarded  by  the  ecclesiastical  lists.J  Notitiae 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  I.,  continue  to  attach  Theodosiopolis  to  Caesareia, 
and  only  in  the  late  Notitiae  III.,  X.,  XIII.  is  his  arrangement  followed, 
and  Theodosiopolis  ceases  to  be  tinder  Caesareia,  though,  owing  to  the 
incompleteness  of  these  lists  in  tho  eastern  districts,  it  is  not  given  as 
an  Armenian  metropolis. 

The  bishopric  of  Nyssa,  as  compared  with  Sasima  and  Doara, 
exemplifies  the  way  in  which  an  ecclesiastical  connection  might  arise 
between  a  bishopric  and  a  distant  metropolitan.  Nyssa  was  more 
clearly  than  either  Sasima  or  Doara  a  part  of  Cappadocia  Sccunda ;  it 
always  retained  its  ecclesiastical  dependence  on  Caesareia,  but  politically 
it  must  have  been  subject  to  Tyana  from  372  to  536  and  afterwards  to 
Mokissos.  All  three  wero  apparently  places  to  which  Basil  consecrated 
bishops  during  his  contest  with  Anthimus  and  the  civil  power.  His  bishop 

*  So  we  find  a  Tillage  Aitamas,  now  purely  Turkiah,  some  distance  east  of  Nigdo : 
Aitaniaa  =  'Ayios  e«/ta*.   See  pp.  220,  227. 
t  B  shows  tho  consonantal  value  of  u. 

;  Some  instances  of  confusion  between  Justinian's  arrangement  and  the  usual 
ecclesiastical  order  are  quoted,  p.  32C.   Theodosiopolis  is  Komacha-Ani. 
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of  Nyssa,  his  own  brother  Gregory,  was  ejected  by  the  dominant  Arians, 
but  the  eminence  and  vigour  of  Gregory  secured  his  reinstatement  and 
triumphant  return.  Basil's  appointment  was  thus  successful,  and  the 
connection  always  continued.  His  appointment  at  Sasima  was  unsuc- 
cessful :  Gregory  Nazianzen  would  not  maintain  the  contest,  and  Sasima 
passed  under  the  metropolitan  of  Tyana.  At  Doara,  in  like  fashion, 
Basil's  nominee  was  expelled,  and  apparently  never  reinstated  (Ep.  239  ; 
Gregory  Naz.,  Or.  13,  consecrated  Basil's  bishop). 

The  other  connections  of  this  kind  which  can  bo  traced  with  more 
or  less  probability  are  : — 

Podandos  of  Cappadocia  Secunda  with  Caisareia. 
Argiza  of  Hellespontus  with  Ephesos. 
Amblada  of  Pisidia  with  Iconium. 
Lamos  of  Cilicia  with  Seleuoeia. 

Aifolioi  seems  to  have  retained  its  name  as  Pallas  on  the  road 
Caesareia-Sebasteia.  Eulepa  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  seems  to  bo 
situated  at  Pallas,  and  to  be  a  transposed  form  of  the  same  native  name, 
which  is  hellenised  Aipolioi  to  give  a  word  with  a  meaning  in  Greek. 

Aiiathi a  is  perhaps  Arasaxa,  mis- written  on  the  analogy  of  Ariarathia. 

Armaxa,  Mala  nd aba  or  Marandaxa,  were  stations  on  the  road  between 
Sebasteia  and  Aipolioi. 

Kyzistra.  As  to  the  other  names  in  Ptolemy's  list,  Leake  has  sug- 
gested that  the  road  of  the  Table,  Tyana  xxxvn  Andabalis  xv  Scolla  xxn 
Cibistra  ix  Tetra—  Cassareia,  is  a  real  road,  and  that  Cibistra  must  be 
corrected  to  Cizistra  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  This  is  paying  too 
great  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Table.  I  regard  Cibistra  as  simply 
transposed  from  another  road,  and  feel  great  doubt  whether  any  road 
Tyana-Ceesareia  was  given  by  the  ultimate  authority  from  which  tho 
Table  was  derived.  Such  cross-roads  existed,  but  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  scheme  of  the  Table,  which  gives  only  groat  through-routes. 
Kyzistra,  mentioned  as  a  bishopric  at  the  first  Council  of  Nikaia,  is  merely 
an  error  for  Kybistra,  and  a  similar  error  may  be  suspected  in  Ptolemy. 

Skbaoena,  or,  as  it  might  have  been  written,  ^ovdyrjva  or  2cvay»7va, 
still  retains  its  name  as  Seuagen ;  see  p.  305. 

Arkhalla  is  still  called  Erkelet. 

Sobara  is  unknown,  unless  it  be  Sibora  in  Saravene.  The  Peutinger 
Table  has  Foroba  on  the  road  Caesareia-Sebasteia :  it  is  out  of  place,  and 
is  perhaps  also  a  corruption  of  Sibora. 

Sakasena  has  retained  its  name  as  Suksun,  beside  the  ruins  named 
Viran  Sheher.  It  is  corrupted  to  Saccena  in  one  place  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  and  given  more  correctly  in  another.  It  was  tho  first  station 
on  the  road  to  Soandos. 

Sadakora  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  on  the  road  between  Soanda 
(about  Nev  Sheher)  and  Cajsareia.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  that 
is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  Dakora  or  Dakoroa.    Eunomius,  the 
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horetic,  had  an  estate  there.  He  was  sent  by  Eutropius  to  reside  in 
retirement  at  Casareia,  but  being  unpopular  there  on  account  of  his 
enmity  to  Basil,  tho  late  Bishop  of  Cssareia,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
his  property  at  Dakora.  There  he  died,  and  his  body  was  removed  to 
Tyana.*  Philostorgius  gives  no  clue  to  the  exact  situation  of  Dakoroa, 
but  Sozomen,  who  calls  it  Dakora,  says  it  was  a  village  of  the  territory 
of  Ca^sareia  irpt*  'A/ryoiw.t  Sozomen,  but  not  Philostorgius,  says  that 
Eunomius  was  born  at  Dakora  (varpk '  kw/xt;  8'  avrrj  Ka7nra8o»cuis  Atucooa). 
This  is  probably  merely  a  false  inference  of  Sozomon  from  such  words 
as  occur  in  Philostorgius,  toi-s  iavrov  ay  pork.  Eunomius,  as  Gregory 
Nyssenus  mentions,  was  bom  at  Oltiseris,  a  village  of  Komiaspa  on  tho 
borders  of  Cappadocia  towards  Galatia. 

Demakella  (or  Makellon),  a  place  near  Caoeareia  Capp.,  where  G alius 
and  Julian  were  sent  to  be  educated,  Theophan.,  p.  35.  Sozomen  more 
correctly  calls  it  Makellon,  and  says  it  was  an  imperial  estate  with 
baths  and  splendid  fountains. 

According  to  Vitruvius,  VIII.,  3,  "est  in  Cappadocia,  in  itinere 
quod  est  intor  Mazacam  et  Tuanam,  lacus  amplus,"  in  which  reeds  or 
wood  are  petrified  in  a  day.  It  is  not  known  what  Vitruvius  is  here 
alluding  to. 

I  add  here  a  list  of  places,  of  which  wo  know  only  that  they  were  in 
Cappadocia. 

Mogarissos  is  mentioned  only  in  the  biography  of  Saint  Theodosios  : 
KwfiT]  ris  Tfvtym  rov  fiaKaptov,  ovofia  Moyapurcros  Kara  ttjv  tup  K.ainrab\)K<av 
Xu>pav  Kcifxtyrj  [vv.  11.  Magariassos,  Mogariassos,  M&garisos,  Marissos], 
?;  tqt(  fitv  rots  iroAAois  ayt'axrros  tc  kcu  dovjfiux;  rjv,  wvt  Si  koi  Tract  o^coov 
St  avrov  yvwpt/ios.    (Metaphrastes,  L,  p.  469,  ed.  Migne.) 

Apeszinsos  is  mentioned  only  in  the  will  of  Gregory  Nazianzen: 
TO  KTrjfJLO.  TO  cv  ,A7n7y£i»'trai,  property  of  Euphemius,  wrongly  occupied  by 
Meletius. 

Kaxotala  is  mentioned  only  in  the  will  of  Gregory  Nazianzen: 
£iVT)V  rov  \(japvov  YLavoraXuiV. 

Mataza,  an  estate  belonging  to  Philagrius,  a  friend  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  of  his  brother  Caesarius.  There  is  no  clue  to  its  position, 
except  that  it  was  far  enough  from  Nazianzos  to  require  a  journey  for 
the  one  to  visit  the  other,  but  near  enough  to  require  an  apology  when 
Gregory  came  to  Nazianzos  but  did  not  visit  Philagrius.  (Greg.  Naz., 
Ep.  30-6,  92.) 

Navila  (ftrj(/)t  NaviAwv),  a  place  near  enough  to  Nazianzos  for 
Gregory  to  go  there  on  a  visit,  but  far  enough  for  the  visit  to  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.    (Ep.,  204-6.) 

•  Philostorg.,  x.  6. — ActKoporivol  8«  rots  iypots  rb  Svona.    Cf.  xi.  5. 

t  This  expression  ia  misunderstood  by  the  writer  in  Smith's  •  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  '  (a. v.  Eunomius),  who  says  that  Dakora  was  under  the  shadow  of  Argaeus. 
Cassareia  ad  Argseum  is  the  distinguishing  title  of  Ctesareia-Mazaka. 
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Borissos,  a  village  (KtLfirj)  of  Cappadocia,  where  Earterios  and  Eu- 
lampion,  the  parents  of  Philostorgios  the  historian,  lived.-  (Philost. 
H.  E.,  ix.  9. 

Getasa:  Ta  Yrfraxja  rov  aypov  tov  0co</>iXc<rraTou  iiruTKoirov  McAm'ov. 
(Greg.  Naz.  Ep.,  99.) 

Nora  or  Neroassos  has  been  placed  by  Hamilton  at  Zengibar  Kalesi. 
Sterrett  also  says,  "  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  higher 
peak  of  Zengibar  Kalesi  is  Nora."  But  the  only  distinct  topographical 
statement  about  Nora  is  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia,  which  requires  a  situation  very  much  further  west.  More- 
over, Strabo  mentions  that  Sisinas  kept  his  treasure  in  it,  and  that 
Eadcna  was  his  capital.  Now  Eadena  is  probably  on  the  western 
frontier  (see  Chamanone).  Moreover,  the  context  in  Strabo  shows  that 
Argos  and  Nora  were  a  pair  of  forts  on  the  western  frontier,  and  he  goes 
on,  "  Garsauira  also  is  on  the  Lycaonian  frontier."  Nora  was  probably 
further  north  than  Argos,  perhaps  on  the  skirts  of  Ikejik  Dagh,  or  at 
Halva  Dere  on  the  northern  spurs  of  Hassan  Dagh. 

The  following  names  occur  only  in  the  Pcutinger  Table,  and  are 
untrustworthy: — Scclla,  Asavinum,  Pagrum. 

The  towns  and  villages  of  Kilikia  then  are 

Cresareia  Mazaka. 


Sadakora,  Dakora. 
Arkhalla. 

Kamoure,  Eamoulia. 


Sebagena. 

Kiskisos. 

Aipolioi. 

Demakella,  Makellon. 


VII.  Sarqarausene  (or  Sargabraseno)  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  ©n  the 
Galatian  frontier,  and  by  Pliny  on  the  Phrygian  frontier,  which  may  be 
treated  as  almost  an  equivalent  definition.  Ptolemy's  error  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  ^.apavrjvq  and  Sapyavpa- 
trrjvrt,  for  he  has  placed  the  latter  exactly  where  he  should  have  placed 
the  former. 

Strabo  places  Sargarausene  on  the  side  of  Cappadocia  towards  Taurus, 
between  Eataonia  and  Kilikia.  Its  exact  relation  is  fixed  by  the  course 
of  the  Earmalas,  which  flows  through  it,  and  by  the  town  Erpa  or  Erpha 
on  the  road  from  Caesareia  to  Melitene  at  the  crossing  of  the  Earmalas. 
The  towns  named  by  Ptolemy  agree  with  the  situation  as  defined  by 
Strabo.  The  boundaries,  then,  are:  on  the  north  Laviansene,  on  the 
east  and  south  Melitene  and  Kataonia,  on  the  west  Kilikia. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  following  towns  in  Saragausene  :— 

SaSayrjva.  'Apiapddtpa. 
Tavpaiva.  Mapurycu 

Phiara  may  perhaps  be  the  Siara  or  Fiarasi  of  the  Itinerary,  at  Yeni 
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Khan,  north-west  of  Sivas.*  In  Ptolemy's  map  Phiara  appears  in  this 
position,  north-west  of  Sehasteia.  If  the  identification  is  true,  Phiara 
must  have  been  placed  here  by  Ptolemy,  not  from  his  authority  about 
tho  Strategiai,  but  by  inference  from  his  conception  of  the  position  of 
Sargarausene. 

Sapacjena  seems  to  be  a  false  reading  for  Sobagena,  which,  as  Professor 
Stcrrett  has  discovered,  is  the  fortress  now  named  Khurman  Kalesi.  Here, 
again,  Sobagena  is  doubtles-s  the  name  of  tho  district,  and  Khurman  is 
probably  the  ancient  name  of  the  fortress  still  preserved.  The  in- 
scriptions which  enabled  Professor  Sterrett  to  fix  the  site  of  Sobagena 
and  Sarromaena  are  bo  important  for  topography  that  I  quote  them  here: 
I  received,  two  years  before  Professor  Sterrett  travelled,  a  copy  of  these 
inscriptions  from  Major  Bennet,  and  reached  the  conclusions  stated  hero 
before  Professor  Sterrctt's  copy  was  known  to  mo.  They  are  engraved 
on  a  rock  near  Khurman  Kalesi  to  the  north-west. 

(1)  Aix0a&i7?  Ku>ixr}<rt  &i\nnrtov  'Apaivoov  tc 
outos  apiyvtaros  IIp«W  opos  dorv^cAocTOS. 
«rXcro  8'  'ApatKOw  fj.lv  i&dXia  Happofidrjva, 
tu>  8'  ap'  art  irpo\o^cri  Sua)  7roTa/i<i>v  "Xo^dyqva. 

(2)  'EiWa  rot  TrerpqBcv  <Vt  Kprprqv  So^ayi/vwv 
KoXKlpoov  oraoW  Kopaxos  nora/wio  irap'  o^^a?. 

The  inference  drawn  by  Professor  Sterrett  is  clearly  correct,  that 
Korax  was  tho  old  name  of  Khurman  Su. 

Mahoca  retains  its  name  as  Maragos  or  Malagos.  In  regard  to  this 
I  have  to  differ  from  Professor  Sterrett,'!'  who  infers  from  the  abovo 
inscription  that  "it  is  clear  that  Sarromaena  must  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Maragos,  which  name  may  oven  be  a  corruption  of  Sarromaena." 
As  to  the  name,  it  seems  to  mo  obvious  that  Maragos  is  the  ancient 
Maroga,  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  Sarromaena.  But 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  position  of  Sarromaena  may  be  reconciled 
with  this  identification,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  district  and  not  of  a  town. 
The  termination  marks  it  as  an  adjoctival  form.  Sarromaena,  then,  was 
the  district  on  the  Maragos  Tchai,  containing  the  small  town  or  village 
Maroga. 

Gauhaixa  has  retained  its  name  as  Goran  or  Gurun.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Tokhma  Su,  near  the  borders  of  Melitene,  and  on  tho  important  road 
direct  from  Sebasteia  to  Arabissos.  Not  far  east  of  Gauraina  is  tho 
modern  Dorende,  which  Kiepert  ingeniously  conjectures  to  be  a  form  of 
tho  ancient  Dalanda.}:  But  there  are  two  objections,  neither  of  them 
conclusive,  but  having  some  slight  weight.    (1)  Ptolemy  places  Dalanda 

*  Like  $ov$dyiim  (p.  2G1)  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  map  with  Latin  names.  It 
probably  was  in  Saravenc,  which  Ptolemy  confuses  with  Sargarausene.    See  p.  266. 

f  4  Epigraphical  Journey  in  Asia  Minor,'  p.  232,  a  work  full  of  mutcrial  gathered  with 
much  labour  and  skill,  in  the  4  Papers  of  tho  American  School  at  Athens,'  iii. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  305,  where  Delendis  is  given.   The  form  given  by  Ptolemy  is  Dalanda. 
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on  the  Euphrates,  but  he  may  err  in  position.  (2)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  reading  Dalanda  occurs  in  any  MS. 

Sabalassos  may  be  the  samo  town,  which  is  named  Codu-sabala*  in 
the  Antonino  Itinerary.  Codusabala  was  situated  between  Komana  and 
Ariarathia  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Saros  about  Kizil  Bunar  or  Keui 
Yere. 

Ariarathia  is  fixed  by  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  roads  of  eastern 
Cappadocia.  It  was  situated  at  Azizio.  It  derives  its  name  from  one 
of  the  Kings  Ariarathes  (333  to  97  b.c),  and  probably  dates  from 
the  second  or  third  century  n.c.  It  owed  its  importance  to  its  situation 
on  the  high  road  from  Komana  to  Sobasteia,  Komana  Pontica,  and 
Amisus.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  after  Christ  the  name  Tsamandos, 
perhaps,  came  into  use,  having  been  popularly  preserved  from  ancient 
timef ;  just  as  Prakana,  obviously  the  old  Isaurian  name,  supplanted 
Diocfflsareia  in  the  eighth  century. 

Ariarathia  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  a  letter  (Ep.  310) 
written  to  the  governor  [of  Armenia  SecundaJ. 

The  towns  which  we  can  assign  to  Sargarausene  are — 

*Hpira  or*Hp$a.  "Hofiayqva. 

*Apiapa$ia,  T£a/iav$ds  (=  Acur/icvSa  ?).  Mapaiya  and  Happofidrpra.. 

KapfLaXls  (perhaps  in  Laviansene).  Koduzabala  or  2afia\axr<r6s. 
'Apdaa4a  (more  probably  in  Kilikia). 

VIII.  Kataonia  is  extended  by  Ptolemy  in  the  most  absurd  fashion 
to  include  Mopsoukrene  in  Gilicia,  between  Tarsos  and  the  Pylre 
Cilioire,^  Dalisandos  in  Lycaonia,  and  Claudiopolis  in  Isauria.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Saros,  and  extends  south  to  the  mountainous  region  of 
Tauros  and  Amanos  (Strab.  521,  527),  in  which  lies  the  border  between 
it  and  Cilicia  and  Kommagene.  The  Karmalas  probably  bounded  it  on 
the  west,  dividing  it  from  Strategia  Kilikia.  In  a  larger  sense  Kataonia 
included  Melitene,  as  Strabo  mentions  (p.  533),  and  he  uses  the  term  in 
this  wide  sense  (528)  when  he  says  that  once  Akilisene  of  Armenia  was 
reckoned  as  part  of  Kataonia.  It  included  the  Anti- tauros  with 
Komana. 

Ptolemy  enumerates  in  Kataonia  the  following  cities  (I  omit  Kvfturrpa, 
KAavSioVoAt?,  AaXtcravSos,  IlaSvavOos,  Mot/rov  Kprjvr))  : — 

Kaf3<w<ro<;.  Kd/xava. 
Tvweu  TavaSa/wV. 
TipaAAi's.  Aea»'8i's. 

*  The  varieties  of  reading  are  great :  doduzabala,  coduzabala,  dodncabala,  gudnzabnla, 
doduzalaba,  coduralaba,  oodozalaba,  oodozabaia,  codolaba. 
t  See  above,  Kabnams  or  Eabmalib,  0,  IL 

X  The  reason  lies  in  the  great  extension  given  to  Cappadocia  for  a  time  after  17  B.C., 
when  the  Eleventh  Strategia,  extending  from  tho  laaurian  coast  to  Kybiatra,  was 
added  to  it. 
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Kabassos.  There  is  some  temptation  to  alter  this  name  into  Ko- 
kus60s.  The  confusion  of  K  and  B  is  frequent,  and  Rokussos  (now 
Guksun)  was  a  very  important  station  on  the  Roman  road  in  Kataonia. 
But  Kabassos  is  mentioned  by  Stcphanus  Byzantius  as  a  village  of 
Cappadocia  [on  the  road]  between  Tarsos  and  Ctosareia.  Ho  probably 
refers  to  a  road  by  Sis,  and  not  to  the  direct  road  through  the  Cilician 
Gates,  to  Ctesareia,  for  Kabassos  is  also  mentioned  as  a  bishopric  of 
Cilicia  Secunda  (see  p.  386). 

Tynna  and  Tirallis  are  entirely  unknown. 

Lkakdis  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Laranda  of  the  Antoninc  Itinerary, 
18  miles  from  Eokussos  on  the  road  to  Anazarbos.  Mr.  Sterrett,  in  his 1  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  a  Journey  in  Asia  Minor,'  p.  19,  places  it  at  Kilissejik, 
five  hours  west*  of  Kokussos,  but  in  his  complete  acoount  of  the  journeyt 
seems  to  have  given  up  the  identification.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  quite 
right.  Kilissejik  is  on  the  road  Kokussos  to  Anazarbos,  about  13  miles 
from  Kokussos.    Major  Bonnet  tells  me  that  the  name  is  Kara  Kilisa. 

Takadaris,  the  Ptandari  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  has  retained  it« 
name  in  the  form  Tanir. 

Arabissos  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  though  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant place.  It  was  the  military  centre  of  Kataonia,  and  a  station 
for  troops,  and  has  retained  its  name  as  Yarpuz.  In  modern  time,  the 
central  point  of  the  district  has  changed  from  Yarpuz  to  Albostan.J  a 
few  miles  south  east ;  but  the  importance  which  now  attaches  to  Albostan, 
as  guarding  tho  entrance  to  the  most  important  pass  by  far  across 
Tauros  into  Kommagene,  formerly  belonged  to  Arabissos.  The  pass 
which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  frontier  wars,  ia 
that  from  Arabissos  to  Germanicia  or  Adata  (see  N.  12,  0.  4),  and 
one  or  other  of  these  towns  must  correspond  to  the  modern  Marash. 
The  latter  name  occurs  in  Byzantine  history  in  tho  form  MapriW, 
Mapatriov. 

In  the  year  640  a.d.,  Heraclius,  starting  from  the  country  about 
Amida  and  Martyropolis  (about  the  sources  of  the  Tigris),  crossed  the 
river  Nymphios,  and  reached  the  Euphrates  at  a  point  where  there  was 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  by  a  ford  in  the  month  of  March.  He  passed 
through  Samosata,  and  crossed  Tauros  by  Germanicia  and  Adana 
(error  for  Adata).  §  Afterwards  he  crossed  the  Saros  by  a  bridge ;  ho 
must  therefore  have  taken  the  regular  road  Arabissos  to  Caasareia,  on 
which  alone  there  is  likely  to  have  been  a  bridge.  He  then  turned 
north  to  Sebasteia  (Sivas). 

•  By  a  elip  Mr.  Sterrett  says  "  south-east." 

t  1  Papers  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,'  toI.  ii.,  p.  239. 

t  Al  Bostan,  the  Garden. 

§  naXtr  rbr  Tavpov  vwipf&t  tit  rtpiuwUtuw  iupiic*ro,  tea]  wtpdaas  tV  "ASara  *i\9t  wpij 
thv  Zdpor.— Theophanes,  313.   Bead  'A8oto  (see  8 abaters). 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Andreas,  the  envoy  of  the  emperor  Constans,  went  from  Damascus  to 
Melitene.  When  he  reached  Arabissos,  he  met  the  Kleisourophylax 
and  instructed  him  to  keep  watch  for  Scrgius,  tho  envoy  of  the  rebel 
Sapor,  on  his  road  back  from  Damascus;  Sergius,  while  returning 
through  the  Kleisourai,  was  found  and  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Andreas,  who  had  gone  to  Amnesia.  The  pass  here  alluded  to  must 
certainly  be  tho  pass  from  Marash  to  Albostan,  and  it  is  plain  that  tho 
officer  charged  with  its  defence  resided  at  Arabissos  (Theophan., 
p.  350).  Amnesia  is  otherwise  unknown,  unless  it  be  connected  with 
the  river  Amnias  beside  Fompeiopolis  in  Paphlagonia. 

The  military  importance  of  Arabissos  is  also  attested  by  a  passage  in 
the  life  of  Saint  Eutychius  ('  Act.  Sanct.,'  April  6th,  p.  564) ;  accidit  ut 
ii  quibus  Moderatianoe  legionis  commissa  erat  cura  venircnt  ex  Arabisso 
(to  visit  Eutychius  at  Amaseia).* 

It  was  placed  in  Armenia  Secunda  at  the  reorganisation  of  the 
provinces  by  Diocletian,f  and  Justinian  (a.d.  536)  changed  the  name  of 
the  province  to  Armenia  Tertia,  without  altering  its  limits. 

Badimon  and  Piubtorium  on  the  road  from  Kokussos  to  Anazarbos, 
which  went  by  Kiraz  Bel,  Tapan  Dere  and  Flavias  (now  Sis). 
See  N.  17. 

Dastarkon  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  (p.  537)  washed  by  tho  river 
Karmalas,  and  in  the  Strategia  Kataonia.  It  must  bo  sought  on  the 
Zamanti  Su  below  Ekrek.  Dastarkon  was  the  seat  of  the  Kataonian 
Apollo,  who  was  reverenced  over  all  Cappadocia.  It  was  on  a  lofty 
rock  surrounded  by  the  river.  Das-tarkon  (cp.  Dasteira  Dasmenda) 
contains  an  interesting  name,  seen  also  in  Tarkondimotos,  Tar- 
quinius.} 

Azamora  is  mentioned  along  with  Dastarkon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  its  position  doubtful  between  Melitene  and  Kataonia. 

Osdara,  24  miles  east  of  Arabissos,  near  Alhazli. 

Sirica,  on  the  Saros,  six  miles  east  of  Eomana.  This  Sirica  can 
hardly  be  identical  with  Siricha,  which  seems  to  be  situated  nearer 
the  Halys.  Samonas,  on  pretence  of  going  to  his  monastery  Speira, 
which  was  in  Damatry,  fled  from  Constantinople  to  Melitene.  Just 
before  crossing  the  Halys,  he  was  seized  by  Nicephorus  Kallonas ;  he 
pretended  that  he  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cross  in  Siricha  (cv 
tv  2ip*x£i  Theophan.  Contin.,  369.  See  G.  39).  It  may,  however,  be 
identical  with  Stephanus's  2dpt\a,  iroAis  KamraBoKias. 

*  Arabessoi,  mentioned  by  Menandcr,  p.  395.  cannot  be  tho  people  of  ArabUsoB  : 
they  belong  to  Armcuia,  further  east. 

t  Cf.  Philoatorg.  up.  Suidam,  8.V.  Et>8<*{io* :  |{  'A/>a/3i<r<7oC  t»jj  Mix  pas  Ap/xtylat. 

X  An  example  of  this  name  has  been  misunderstood,  both  by  Prof,  ssor  Stcrrett,  who 
publishes  it  ('Wolfe  Exped.,'  No.  181),  and  by  W.  Gurlitt,  in  'Btrl.  Phil.  Wochensehr.,' 
18H9,  p.  730.  Sterrett  corrects  his  copy  to  TipKv>[a)  Btppav:  Gurlitt  corrects  to 
TapKwSippay.  The  c<  py  is  correct,  TapKwt&ippav,  where  0  is  to  be  understood  (as  often) 
as  equal  to  digarama.    Compare  'Ecrrff8uv$  for  'h<nrivliot. 
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The  towns  of  Eataonia  aro  : — 


Tanadaris. 

Arabissoe. 

Osdara. 


Komana. 
Sirica. 


Leandis,  Laranda. 
Kokussos. 
Badimon. 
Prretorium. 


IX.  Melitene  is  placed  similarly  by  Strabo  and  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by  Lesser  Armenia, 
on  the  west  by  Sargarausono  and  Kataonia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Koinmagene. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  towns  assigned  by  Ttolemy  to  Laviansene  and 
even  Saravene  should  be  included  in  Melitene ;  the  remainder  belong 
either  to  Kommagene  or  to  Kataonia,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  so 
little  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  them. 

According  to  the  reorganisation  of  Diocletian,  Meliteno  became  the 
metropolis  of  Armenia  Socunda,  a  province  which  is  governed  by  a 
prseses  in  Notit.  Dignit.  (ab.  413  a.d.)  and  in  Hierocles.  Justinian,  Novella 
xxxi.,  named  the  province  Armenia  Tertia,  made  its  governor  a  Comes 
Jitstinianeu*,  and  remodelled  the  organisation  in  various  ways ;  the 
passage  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  province :— Ad  ha?c  tertiam 
Armeniam  instituimus,  earn  qtlaj  prius  secunda  dicebatur,  in  qua  princi- 
patum  tenet  Melitena  urbs  insignis  in  pulchro  solo  clementique  caelo 
posita,  neque  multum  distans  a  fluentis  Euphratis  fluvii.    Hanc  nos  in 
prrosentia   et  angendam  et   ad  formam  spectabilium  traducendam 
putavimus :  prsesidem  quoquo  hujus  comitem  Justinianeum  nominandum, 
dandosque  ipsi  pro  annonis  solidos  700,  eius  assessori  solidos  72,  et 
cohorti  eius  solidos  360,  et  ut  omnia  habeant  qua)  oiusmodi  thronorum 
propria  sunt.  Et  qui  prius  Cohortales  nominabantur,  turn  omnia  faciant 
quae  etiam  prius,  et  maxime  circa  publicam  exactionem  occupentur; 
turn  ad  Comitianorum  appellationen  transeant,  perinde  omnibus  eia  con- 
servatis  ac  si  Cohortales  oxisterent.    Urbes  vero  ei  partira  Arcam  et 
ArabisRum,  partim  Ariarsatheam,  et  alteram  Comanam  (quam  etiam 
Chrusam  appellant"),  et  Cucusum  subdidimus,  quas  ot  prius  habebat 
e  sex  omnimodo  consistenB  urbibus. 

An  excellent  species  of  wine,  otvos  Movapm;?,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
grow  in  Melitene  (p.  535).  Ho  also  says  that  Melitene  was  the  only 
part  of  Cappadocia  that  abounded  in  fruit-trees,  and  modern  travellers 
also  speak  of  the  orchards. 

Melitene  should  perhaps  strictly  be  called  Melita,  it  was  the  central 
city  of  a  district  Meliteno ;  but  the  form  Melita  nover  occurs.  The 
city  was  not  in  cxistenco  in  tho  timo  of  Strabo  :  it  gradually  grew  up 
as  the  centre  of  the  peoplo  Melitenoi  and  the  country  Melitene.  Henco 
tho  name  is  strictly  an  adjective,  rj  McAinp^  n-oAtf.  It  still  retains  its 
name  under  the  form  Malatia. 
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The  strength  of  the  fortress  is  often  praised  by  Byzantine  historians  :— 
to  eirlayjfiov  kcu  c&ucouotov  kcu  trdw  oxppov  nal  Swarbv  Kaorpov,  MtXirivrpf 
ovofia^6fi€vovt  or  again  t6  arfmjrov  «<u  afiaxrjrov  KaoTpov,  Thoophan.  Contin., 
p.  415;  Cedren.  ii.,  p.  263.  According  to  Mr.  Sterrett*  there  are  now 
two  towns,  Old  Malatia,  which  was  abandoned  during  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  war,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  New 
Malatia,  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  south-west. 

Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  Strategia  the  following  towns :  on  the 
Euphrates  Aayowa  (read  perhaps  Aao-Kowra),  5tVis  koXo>vux,  McAmjvij  ; 
and  further  west,  ZawrapioTos,  T(Tapioxros,  Kiaruca,  ^wiirdpa,  E vcrifia f>a, 
'Icwo-ds,  Ktcuctc,  Acvyaura,  Kap/xaAa,  S^/uo-o?,  AaoWepi?. 

Dascusa  at  Penga  ('  C.  I.  L.,'  iii.  Suppl.  No.  6743).  Sinis  Colonia, 
probably  Pisonos  of  the  Itinerary,  xxn  miles  from  Melitene,  on  the 
road  to  Sebasteia.  Kiakis  is  Ciaca  of  the  Itinerary,  xvm  miles  north 
of  Meliteno  on  the  Euphrates  (Craca  of  the  Table).  Semisos  seems, 
perhaps,  to  correspond  with  Maisena  (i.e.  Mesena)  of  the  Itinerary. 
Probably  Ptolemy  gets  such  names  as  Leandis,  Ciacis,  Caparcelisj",  from 
an  itinerary  in  which  ablative  cases  were  used,  as  sometimes  in  the 
l'eutingcr  Table.  The  following  names  also  occur  in  Basil,  and  may  be 
referred  to  Armenia  Minor:  a  district  Orpanene  or  Orphanene,  with  two 
villages,  Korsagaina  and  Attagaina  (Ep.  278):  Phargamous,  where  a 
great  meeting  in  honour  of  certain  martyrs  was  held  every  year  (Ep.  95). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Area,  now  called  Arga,  a  Roman  station  and 
a  bishopric,  which  must  have  belonged  to  Melitene. 

X.  Tyanitis  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  along  with  Lycaonia 
and  the  Eleisourai  or  passes  over  Taurus. 

XI.  The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  Cappadocia  can 
hardly  be  fixed  more  accurately  than  results  from  the  description  of  the 
Strategiai.  One  of  the  boundaries  towards  Galatia,  near  Parnassos,  is 
given  exactly.  Again,  Pliny  says  that  the  river  Eappadox  divided  the 
provinces.    This  river  is  probably  one  of  the  tributaries  on  the  right, 

i.  e.  east,  bank  of  tho  Halys,  for  no  tributary  on  the  west  bank  seems  to 
suit  the  description.  Pliny's  words  must  not  be  pressed,  for  he  gives 
the  Rhyndakos  as  the  boundary  of  Asia,  and  the  Siberis  or  Hieros  of 
Galatia,  but  the  frontier  only  approximates  to  these  rivers.  Hence 
Kiepert  is  probably  right  in  giving  the  name  Kappadox  to  the  Delije 
Irmak.    Lake  Tatta  was  apparently  part  of  the  western  frontier. 

Hassan  Dagh  was  for  the  most  part  in  Cappadocia,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  western  end  did  not  extend  into  Lykaonia.  Kybistra 
certainly,  and  Eastabala  probably,  were  included  in  Cappadocia.  The 
Pylas  Cilicisa  were  the  southern  limit,  and  probably  a  line  along  the 
great  ridge  of  Tauroe  marks  the  frontier.     The  eastern  Strategiai 

*  Epigraph.  Joum.  in  Asia  Miner,  in  '  Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Athens, 

ii.  330. 

t  On  CaparcclU,  probably  a  Syrian  town,  ste  p.  302. 
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are  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  Armenia  Minor,  but  Armenia  Minor  and 
Cappadocia  were  one  Roman  Province.  The  bounds  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  east  and  north  cannot  be  indicated  more  precisely  than  is  done  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Strategiai.  Several  of  the  cities  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  narrow  sense,  certainly  belong  to  the 
Strategiai. 

The  bounds  of  Cappadocia  on  the  north  must  have  varied  at  different 
times.  Tho  district  of  Sibora,  Korniaspa,  and  Basilika  Therma,  can 
hardly  have  been  reckoned  in  Cappadocia  by  Strabo,  who  mentions 
(p.  540)  that  the  boundary  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontos  was  a 
mountain  chain,  which  extended  parallel  to  Mount  Tauros  (i.e.  east 
and  west)  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Strategia  Khamanene  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Strategia  Laviansene.  This  chain  is  certainly 
the  ridge  which  in  its  central  portion  is  called  Ak  Dagh,  and  which 
towards  the  west  forms  a  watershed  between  the  Halys  and  the  Delijo 
Irmalc,  while  towards  tho  east,  under  the  name  Tchamli  Bel,  it  closes 
in  the  northern  side  of  the  upper  Halys  valley.  The  southern  provinces 
of  Pontos,  which  border  on  Cappadocia,  are  Zelitis,  Kolopene,  and 
Kamisene.  The  situation  of  these  provinces  is  accurately  indicated  on 
Kiepert's  map  :  Zelitis  is  fixed  by  the  capital  Zela,  now  Zille ;  Kamisene 
by  the  fortress  Kamisa,  a  little  way  east  of  Sebasteia  (Sivas)  on  the  road 
to  Satala  and  Nicopolis  ;  and  Kolopene  by  Sebastopolis  (Sulu  Serai)  and 
Sebasteia  (Sivas)  which  Pliny  places  in  it,  vi.  3.*  The  mountain  ridge 
is  therefore  a  boundary  between  Pontos  and  Cappadocia  only  in  a  loose 
and  general  way ;  as  in  truth  it  is  not  a  single  well-defined  ridge,  but  a 
broad  irregular  elevation.  Tho  Halys,  which  flows  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  understood  by  Strabo  to  flow  from  east  to 
west :  it  rises  in  Cappadocia  close  to  tho  frontior  of  Kamisene  in  Pontos, 
flows  through  Kamisene,  aud  then  /or  a  long  distance  traverses  Cappa- 
docia (Strabo,  546). 

Roman  Cappadocia  probably  extended  much  farther  north  than  tho 
bounds  assigned  by  Strabo.  Probably  the  Byzantine  bounds,  which  are 
indicated  by  the  situation  of  Korniaspa,  Basilika  Therma,  and  Sibora, 
are  much  the  same  as  tho  Roman  bounds.  Ptolemy  oven  includes  Phiara 
in  Cappadocia ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  true,  if  his  Phiara  is  identical 
with  Siara-Fiarasi  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

It  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  themes  into  which  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  were  divided  in  later  Byzantine  times,  beginning 
probably  from  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  610-41.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  themes,  during  the  eighth  and  following  centuries,  was  the 
Ameniac,  while  those  names  which  indicate  a  situation  still  further 
east,  Khaldia  and  Mesopotamia,  were  of  small  size  and  little  importance. 
But  this  cannot  always  have  boon  the  case.    Apparently  the  design 

*  Strabo  says  MegalopolitU,  the  district  round  Megalopolu-Sebasteia  was  con- 
terminous with  Kolopene. 
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of  Heraclius  was  similar  to  the  scheme  of  defence  of  the  early  Roman 
empire.  The  large  provinces  of  the  earlier  empire  had  been  controlled 
by  generals  who  commanded  armies,  exercised  great  power,  and  had  the 
defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  in  their  trust.  The  emperors,  from  the 
ond  of  tho  third  century  onwards,  carried  out  a  different  policy.  They 
made  the  provinces  small  and  multiplied  their  number.  They  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  provincial  governors  and  diminished  corre- 
spondingly their  individual  power.  The  government  was  more  centralised 
and  less  was  trusted  to  the  commanders  of  the  provinces.  With  a  series 
of  weak  emperors  this  policy  reduced  the  empire  to  tho  verge  of  ruin. 
The  vigour  of  Heraclius  restored  it ;  and  his  policy  inaugurated  a  new 
system  of  military  governors,  ruling  over  vast  districts  and  commanding 
large  bodies  of  troops. 

The  names  Khaldia  and  Mesopotamia  were  used  in  the  tenth  oentury, 
but  Khaldia  denoted  the  country  near  Trapezous.  In  the  ninth  century 
Khaldia  included  Koltzene,  but  Leo  VI.  transferred  Keltzene  to  the 
theme  Mesopotamia.*  Comparing  tho  known  history  offcthe  theme 
Cappadocia,  which  was  originally  the  country  of  that  name,  afterwards 
the  country  between  the  Sangarios  and  the  Halys,  and  at  last,  in  the 
lime  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  only  the  plains  round  A  morion,  we  may 
brlieve  it  probable  that  the  name  Khaldia  had  changed  in  a  similar  way 
its  denotation  as  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  shrank.  Under  Heraclius 
the  name  Khaldia  may  have  denoted  the  south-eastern  frontier  theme, 
and  may  have  had  some  pretension  to  be  geographically  true.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Khaldia  and  Armeniaca  were  the  two  frontier  themes 
of  Heraclius,  but  evidence  is  too  scanty  to  give  confidence  to  any 
opinion. 

Mesopotamia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  6aid  to  have  been  instituted  for 
the  first  time  by  Leo  VL.f  who  took  Kamakha  from  Koloneia,  and 
Keltzene  from  Khaldia,  to  form  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Armeniac  theme,  in  the  same  way,  got  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  included  Armenia  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  eastern  frontier.  But.  in  the  tenth  century  it  bad  ceased  to  include 
any  of  Armenia,  and  denoted  the  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
and  extended  even  west  of  the  Halys,  to  include  Dokeia  and  Andrapa. 
The  themes  were  purely  military  divisions,  and  their  names  denoted 
sections  of  the  army.  These  sections  retained  their  old  name  as  they 
were  driven  back  from  their  old  stations,  and  soon  their  names  were 
applied  to  the  districts  in  which  they  were  stationed  within  the  nar- 
rowed limits  of  the  empire. 

The  shrinking  of  the  Byzantine  bounds  ceased.  The  Iconoclast 
emperors  stemmed  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion  :  tho  Macedonian 

*  The  chief  authority  on  the  themes  is  Constantino  Porphyrogenitas,  both  in  his 
treatise  de  Thematibus,  and  in  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  '  de  Admin.  Imper.' 
t  Const.  '  de  A  dm.  Imp.,'  p.  226 ;  t£  t4t«  xaipy  B4fta  ovk  ^r. 
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dynasty  rolled  it  back.  The  great  general,  John  Kourkonas,  advanced 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  Halys  to  the  Tigris.*  Now  themes 
were  created  out  of  the  newly  conquered  districts ;  and  their  gradual 
creation  marks  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Byzantine  arms.  The 
remarkable  aocount  of  tho  transference  of  the  name  Cappadocia,  which 
is  given,  p.  216,  250,  on  the  authority  of  Constantine,  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  an  arbitrary  defiance  of  geography  by  the  Emperor  Leo  VI. 
It  marks  one  of  the  first  stages  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  reconquered 
country.  The  centre  and  south  of  Cappadocia  had  been  either  in 
Saracen  hands  or  exposed  to  continual  inroads,  and  the  name  of  the 
country  had  been  carried  west  of  the  Halys  by  tho  soldiers  who  had 
been  stationed  in  it.  Leo  VI.  did  not  carry  back  the  name  to  its  old 
country.  He  arranged  that  the  name  should  continue  to  denote  the 
country  and  tho  soldiers  between  the  Halys  and  tho  Sangarios.  The 
Kharsian  Tourma  in  the  north  of  Cappadocia  and  the  south  of  Pontoe, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  not  so  utterly  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  name  had 
been  extended  to  include  tho  country  as  it  was  conquered;  and  Leo 
arranged  that  it  should  denote  all  the  country  up  to  Caesareia  on  the 
east,  and  to  Tyana  on  the  south. 

The  theme  of  Koloneia  must  have  been  originally  a  part  of  the 
Armeniac  theme,  if  we  can  trust  the  statement  of  Constantine,  p.  21, 
that  Neocsesareia  was  in  the  Armeniac  theme,  for  that  city  certainly 
was  afterwards  in  tho  Theme  Koloneia  (id.,  p.  31).  This  theme  is  older 
than  860  (Theoph.  Con  tin.,  p.  181). 

Sebasteia  was  similarly  formed  into  a  new  theme  out  of  part  of  the 
old  Armeniac  theme,  at  some  time  later  than  860.  Originally  it  was 
only  a  turma  of  the  Armeniac  theme,  and  it  became  a  theme  under 
Leo  VI.,  when  the  turma  of  Larissa  was  placed  under  it. 

The  theme  of  Lykandos  was  also  originally  a  part  of  the  Armeniac 
theme,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  This  is  implied 
by  Thoophanes,  who  mentions  no  other  theme  to  which  it  could  belong, 
and  speaks  of  Sapor,  general  of  the  Armeniac  theme,  as  residing  at  one 
time  in  the  parts  round  Melitone  (p.  350).  He  also  speaks  of  Kokussos 
as  a  city  of  Cappadocia  (p.  124),  and  Cappadocia  was  in  the  Armeniac 
theme.  Lykandos  was  formed  into  a  theme  under  Constantine  later 
than  a.d.  913-t 

P.  The  Ponto-Cappadocian  Frontier. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  provinces  along  the  Black 
Sea,  Honorias,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  resign 

*  The  expression,  which  is  slightly  exaggerated,  is  taken  from  Theophan.  Contin., 
p.  427. 

t  Finlay  wrongly  Bays  it  became  a  theme  under  Leo  VI. ;  see  Const.  « de  Adm., 
p.  228. 
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the  difficult  task  to  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld,  who  made  a  long  journey 
through  them  in  1883.    Hierocles'  list  in  Honorias  agrees  exactly,  even 
to  the  order  of  enumeration,  with  the  NotitiA.    In  Faphlagonia  he 
gives  six  cities,  whereas  the  Notitite  give  only  Gangra,  Ionopolis, 
Dadybra  and  Sora;  but  of  the  two  which  Hierocles  adds,  Amastris 
was  made  an  autokephalous  archbishopric  about  a.d.  800  between  the 
date  of  Hierocles  and  of  the  oldest  Notitiae,*  and  the  same  was  the  case 
between  536  and  553  with  Pompeiopolis.     Justinian  (Novel.,  xxix.) 
restored  the  original  unity  of  Paphlagonia,  out  of  which  a  part  had 
been  taken  to  form  Honorias ;  but  adds  that  it  would  be  pedantic  to  give 
back  to  Bithynia  the  cities  Prousias,  Herakleia,  and  Claudiopolis, 
which  had  been  taken  from  it  to  complete  Honorias:  these  cities, 
therefore,  continued  attached  to  Paphlagonia.  The  ecclesiastical  division 
into  two  provinces  continued  as  before,  for  the  principle  was  sow 
established  that  the  Church  should  not  follow  the  political  changes  of 
organisation.    We  may  infer  that  Hadrianopolis,  Tioe  and  Erateia  were 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Honorias.    The  Parthenios  was  probably  the 
boundary  between  Honorias  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  narrow  sense,  and 
possibly  Hadrianopolis  was  at  Safaramboli,  unless  that  be  the  site  of 
Germia-Theodorias. 

2.  The  accompanying  table  includes  the  provinces  that  bound  Cappa- 
docia  on  the  north.  It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  examine 
them  completely,  and  I  have  travelled  so  little  in  them  that  I  could  not 
venture  to  do  so.  But  with  regard  to  a  few  towns  which  lie  near  the 
Cappadocian  frontier  and  have  been  used  in  discussing  the  roads,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  their  position. 

3.  Eukha.it a  was  a  bishopric  of  Helenopontos.  It  was  always  con- 
sidered a  city  of  that  province  (Justinian,  Novell.,  xxviii.),  and  its 
bishop  was  originally  subject  to  the  metropolis  of  Amaseia  (*  Act.  Sanct.' 
Feb.  7th,  p.  24).  It  was  made  autokephalos  apparently  at  an  early  time : 
hence  Hierocles,  who  simply  took  the  lists  of  bishops  in  Helenopontus 
under  Amaseia,  omits  it.  This  honour  was  probably  accorded  to  it,  at 
least  partly,  on  account  of  the  great  sanctity  of  its  patron  saint  Theodore, 
who  killed  a  dragon  in  the  district  of  Eukhaita.f  It  was  a  station  on 
some  road ;  hence,  when  Eutychius  was  recalled  from  Amaseia  to  Con- 
tantinople,  his  journey  lay  through  Eukhaita  and  Nicomedia  ('Act. 
Sanct.,'  April  6th,  p.  565).  He  travelled  probably  via  Tchorum  and 
Gangra.  This  route  is  the  most  direct,  and  its  use  is  proved  by  the 
following  incident. 

During  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  into  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 

*  Not  ilia  VII.  is  incomplete,  but  it  does  not  mention  Amastris  in  the  archbishoprics, 
and  doubtless  agreed  with  Hierocles. 

t  The  Acta  Theodori  (Feb.  7th)  contain  little  or  no  local  colouring.  His  history  is 
di?ided  between  Eukhaita,  Nikomedeia,  and  Heracleia  [Pontic*],  which  is  said  to  be  a 
city  near  both  the  others ! 
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Eukhaita  was  on  the  point  of  being  captured,  and  Macedonius  fled  from 
Eukhaita  to  Gangra  (Theophan.,  p.  161);*  this  points  very  probably 
to  Tchorum  as  the  site  of  Eukhaita. 


HeLEXOPONTCS,  P0NTC8  POLEMONtACUB,  ARMENIA  PBIMA. 


HlerocUfc 

Not!  tic  I.  VIII.  IX. 

Notltlc  III.  X.  XIII. 

I.  1  Afxaatias 

1      *  A   ^  

Wuipa 

i  Ipvpvwv 

4   \p6ptev  ffroi  iiifioMat 

Z»jAa 

7  Zti\£v  (om.  viii.  ix.) 

7  Z^Amv 

I&Ktqv  Za\ixvy 

6  Za\ix°v  4T0'  Atovrovir6Kftts 

6  ZaA(x«v  #rot  A«HTOir^Af«»» 

'ArS/xrra 

5  ,AvSpaT6So»y 

5  'AvSpdirvv 

"Afuiras 

2  'hikiaaov 

2  'ApuvaoZ 

3  ZurfrrTjr 

3  I«»-<4injf 

II.  Evx*lr*y 

IL  Euxa'T4l»»' 

mm  t 

NiOKOuaaptia 

1  N«oic<w<r«pfiai 

I.  1  Neoiauerapffai 

mm  1 

Kdfiava 

Ilo\*n<ivtov 

4  noA«^a>»-etou 

3  noAc/ttffiov 

Ktpaurovs 

3  Kfpcurovrrot 

2  Kepa^ovKToi 

Tpavt(ovs 

2  TpairffrSiTos 

II.  Tpcnrcfotn. 

5  AAvm 

— 

— 

6  'Ptfa/ov 

7  K^KKOV 

8  LvvUoj 

9  'ApaSdVt, 

10  Maprwpoir<jA««i 

11  6  "r+ijAcff 

1  ItfruTTtlas 

1  2<0a<7T<faf 

Nik6xo\is 

3  N<*co»<*A«»i 

3  HiK<nr6\ta>s 

Ko\oria 

5  Kokvvlas 

5  KoAmkcIos 

idraka 

4  SarctAatr 

4  XardAwr 

2tdlKTT0VW0KtS 

2  2c/9a<rroisir<fA«af 

6  Briplatrtft 

6  Krfpfoirris 

4.  Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  in  type  an  article  has 
appeared  in  the  4  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,'  1889,  p.  297, 
on  Eukhaita.  It  is  written  by  M.  Doublet,  who,  however,  merely 
expresses  the  opinions  communicated  to  him  by  M".  l'Abbe  Duchesne. 
He  argues  from  an  inscription  of  Safaramboli  that  Eukhaita  was  situated 
there.  But  the  inscription  on  which  he  founds  this  opinion  merely 
shows  that  the  church  at  Safaramboli  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Theodoras 

*  Compare  Ccdren.,  i.,  p.  633 :  r^y  'Apiityiay  i^tpoftoy,  Ka*ira8o«fav  t«  ko1  TaXm-fay 
koI  U6vrov  Ai}<f4i<r«,  its  xai  Td  Ebx&iT*  fitxpou  wapwHivcurear  S9tv  xal  <pvyi»y  6  Upbs 
Maxt  StfVwf  crx*ii>r  Kivlvvtbvv  tls  rdyypaf  fa«r64ij. 
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and  that  tbo  city  was,  according  to  the  commonest  of  Byzantine  customs, 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  "  city  of  Theodoras."  It  does  not  prove 
that  the  city  was  officially  designated  Theodoropolis,  but  merely  that 
in  a  religious  dedication  the  city  was  called  after  its  patron  saint.  It  iB 
not  improbable  that  Theodoras  was  worshipped  as  patron  saint  of  more 
than  one  city  in  the  north :  the  legend  connected  with  him  does  not 
confine  his  influence  to  a  single  city.*  The  further  proof  is  still  wanting 
that  Safaramboli  was  within  the  bounds  of  Helenopontos,  in  which 
province  Eukhaita  was  included.  A  glance  only  at  the  map  is  needed 
to  show  that  Safaramboli  was  far  west  of  Helenopontus,  and  near  the 
boundary  of  Honoriao  and  Paphlagonia ;  surely  M.  Doublet  had  never 
consulted  the  map  when  ho  proposed  the  identification. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  Eukhaita  was  a  city  of  Helenopontos.  Notitia  I. 
gives  under  the  avroice^aAot,  as  No.  'Eirapxia^  'EAcvcwroKrov  6  Etxairtav. 
Now  there  are  perhaps,  I  admit,  some  rare  cases  where,  through  some 
unknown  ecclesiastical  bond,  a  bishopric  is  attached  to  some  province  in 
defiance  of  geographical  situation ;  but  this  is  not  a  case  in  point,  for 
Eukhaita,  though  not  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Helenopontos,  is 
said  to  bo  a  city  of  tho  province  Moreover,  it  happens  that  the 
government  list  of  the  cities  of  Helenopontos  under  Justinian  is  known,f 
and  Eukhaita  is  among  them. 

Secondly,  the  bounds  of  Helenopontos  are  settled  by  those  of 
Paphlagonia,  which  included  Gangra,  Pompeiopolis,  and  Ionopolis.  The 
western  boundary  of  Helenopontos  was,  therefore,  east  of  these  cities.  It 
may  be  defined  still  more  exactly.  Helenopontos  included  three  cities 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Halve,  viz.,  Sinope,  Leontopolis,  commonly  called 
Zalikhos  or  Saltus  Zalichenus,  and  Andrapa,  which  is  by  Ptolemy  said 
to  boar  also  the  name  Neoolaudiopolis.  The  last  of  these  is  identified 
by  Kiepert  with  great  probability  J  as  the  modern  Iskelib.    The  second 

*  Compare,  e.g.,  the  invocation  to  tbe  Archangel  Michael  at  Akroenos,  frwrov  r^v 
x6\i^v)  <rov;  Bee  Prymnessos  and  Metropolis  in  '  Mittheil.  Athcn.,'  1882.  It  happens 
that  from  single  passages  wo  know  that  bothGermia  and  Koloneia  were  known  occasion- 
ally by  the  name  of  their  patron  Theodoras:  at  Cone.  Const.,  553  a.d.,  Joannes  episcopus 
Colonensium  sivo  Theodoriadis  civitatis:  on  Germia,  see  §  6.  Similarly  the  fact  that 
Safaramboli  (Hadrianopolis,  or  perhaps  Germia)  was  protected  by  the  patron  saint 
Theodoras  is  known  from  this  inscription  only. 

t  "  Helenopontum  quidem  octo  urbes  implent,  hoc  est  Amasia,  I  bora,  Euchaita, 
insnper  et  Zela  et  Andrapa  et  Aegeum  ad  cliinacos,  hoc  est  gradus,  si  turn,  Sinopa  et 
Amisiifl,  antiqua)  urbes,  sed  et  Leontopolis,  qua?  et  ipsa  jam  inter  urbes  numerator  : 
alia?  vero  qninque  Polemoniocum  Pontum  continent :  Neocaosarea,  et  Comano,  Trapezus 
et  Cerosus  et  Polemonium :  Pityus  eoim  et  Sebastopolis  inter  castre  potius  quam 
urbes  numerandie  sunt "  (l  Novella 1  zxviiL)  The  Latin  text  bos  a  curious  mistrans- 
lation, at  yt  vpbs  rots  KXlfiaai  lulptvcu  2ivutj)  tc  xal  'Afu<r6s  being  rendered  "  Aegeum  ad 
climacas":  on  n\lna  see  Isauria. 

X  Kiepert  in  '  Sitzungsber.  Berl.  Akad.,'  1884,  in  his  '  Gegenbemerkungen  zu  Pro- 
fessor G.  Hirschfeld.'  The  latter  identified  Tavium  with  Iskelib.  I  find  no  definite 
passage  to  localise  Andrapa,  but  general  considerations  make  me  accept  Kiepert's 
assignation  with  confidence.   A  city  is  wanted  at  Iskelib  and  there  seems  no  other  to 
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is  obviously  the  glen  of  the  little  river  Zalekos,  210  stadia  west  of  the 
Halys.  *  Sinope  is  well  known.  A  line  between  these  throe  and  the 
three  eastern  cities  of  Paphlagonia  marks  the  bounds  of  Ilelenopontos 
on  the  east.  The  assignation  of  Dokoia  to  it  in  the  following  paragraph, 
if  correct,  marks  it  still  more  narrowly. 

Thirdly,  Eukhaita  was  in  the  Armeniac  Theme.  |  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  think  that  the  Armeniac  Theme,  which  included  the  whole 
of  Cappadocia  from  the  Cilician  Gates  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Amisos 
should  extend  so  far  west  as  Safaramboli,  leaving  to  the  Paphlagonian 
Theme  the  little  corner  between  that  and  the  borders  of  the  Buccellariote 
Theme,  which  extended  to  the  sea  at  Herakleia.  I  need  not  linger  to 
enforce  this^point.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  if  Dokeia  was  in  the 
Armeniac  Theme,  it  must  have  been  in  Helenopontos,  and  in  that  case 
we  may  Bay  that  it  must  have  been  very  close  to  the  frontier.  Dokeia, 
now  called  Tossia,  is  recorded  to  have  been  in  tho  Armeniac  Theme :  } 
it  was  occupied  by  Romanus  Diogenes  on  his  return  from  captivity  in 
1072.  Alexius  Comnenus  returned  from  Amaseia  by  Dokeia  (said  to  be 
in  Paphlagonia),  Kastamon,  and  Herakleia  (Niceph.  Bryen.,  p.  92).] 

Fourthly,  Eukhaita  was  probably  cast  of  the  Halys.  The  passage 
quoted  above  from  Theophanes  shows  that  in  a.d.  508,  when  the  Huns 
were  ravaging  Pontoe  and  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  Macedonius  fled 
from  Eukhaita  to  Gangra.  If  Eukhaita  were  at  Safaramboli,  he  would 
be  going  right  into  the  hands  of  the  foe  in  fleeing  to  Gangra.  He  was 
at  some  place  such  as  Tchoruui,  and  then  naturally  escaped  west- 
ward to  Gangra.  Moreover,  the  words  of  Theophanes  suggest  that 
the  Huns  did  not  cross  the  Halys,  and  therefore  that  Eukhaita,  which 
they  besieged,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

These  passages  show  that  Eukhaita  was  on  a  road  from  Amaseia  to 
Nikomedeia,  in  easy  communication  with  Gangra,  and  east  of  the  Halys. 
Tchorum  is  the  site  that  suggests  itself  from  a  study  of  the  map, 
without  actual  knowledge  of  the  country. 

6.  The  only  passages  known  to  me  that  tell  in  favour  of  MM. 
Duchesne  and  Doublet  are  (1)  that  quoted  in  §  3,  footnote,  from 
•  Acta  S.  Theodori ; '  but  the  biography  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  there 

place  there  except  Sora  and  Audrapa.  Sora  was  probably  further  wcat,  and  M.  Doublet 
is  probably  right  in  identifying  it  aa  the  modern  Zora,  half  a  day  south-east  of  Sapha- 
ratnboli  (a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  way  of  describing  the  situation),  Bull.  Corr.  Hell., 
1889,  p.  311 :  we  must  therefore  abandon  Manuert's  proposed  identification  of  Sora  with 
Kastamon,  the  modern  Kastamuni  (Nicet.  Chon.,  28;  Cinn.,  13-15).  Andrapa  was 
clearly  in  this  neighbourhood.  i£  avrv*  'AvSpawriyuv  yrjs  6  naxiptos  ('H(rtfx'«) 
in<f>vs  (Act.  Sanct.,  Mar.  6,  p.  45G). 

*  M.  Doublet  says  (1.  c.,  p.  297),  44  Je  n'ai  malheureusement  pu  identifier  ni  Ibora  ni 
Zaliche." 

t  Theophanes,  p.  489,  mentions  that  Leon,  governor  of  tho  Armeniac  Theme,  was 
at  Eukhaita  with  the  military  chest :  Do  Boor  rightly  infers  that  Eukhaita  was  in  the 
Theme. 

%  Ovtos  4k  yivwt  r»v  ' hpfitviaxSiv  flr  kwh  Atfcioy  x^P^  Aap/hSovr  (Theophan . 
Gontin.,  p.  426).   For  a6khu>  perhaps  read  Aokiovov. 
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stated,  to  want  local  colouring,  and  therefore  not  to  be  written  by  a 
person  who  knew  the  district.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
documents  in  the  entire  '  Acta  Sanctorum.'  *  It  is  quite  clear  that 
nothing  whatsoever  was  known  about  Theodore  except  his  name  and  a 
tale  that  he  had  slain  a  dragon.  He  was  worshipped  in  several  places 
in  Paphlagonia  and  Pontes,  and  the  legend  brings  them  together :  he 
killed  a  dragon  at  Eukhaita  and  he  lived  at  Herakleia.  The  example 
of  Makrina  at  Sasima,  and  of  the  coffin  of  Seidi  Ghazi  at  Nakoleia,  show 
how  readily  stories  about  saints,  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  grow  up  at 
places  where  they  are  worshipped.  |  (2)  A  quotation  given  in  §  IL  of 
the  Bollandist  preface  to  ■  Acta  S.  Theodori *  may  also  be  held  to  favour 
MM.  Duchesne  and  Doublet :  the  bishop  of  Hadrianopolis,  seeking  for 
Alypios,  KaraXa/xfidvci  tovtov  iv  Ev^ou'toi?  rfiri]  tt/s  irarr/yvpews  tcAov/ickt^ 

©toowpov  tov  Maprvpos.  These  two  references  do  not  seem  to  me  worth 
weighing  against  the  arguments  which  have  just  been  stated. 

Again,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Safaramboli  bore  the  official  name 
Theodoropolis,  this  does  not  agree  with  Eukhaita,  for  M.  Duchesne 
himself  states  that  the  name  Theodoropolis  was  given  to  Eukhaita 
969-73  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  Russians,  but  this 
inscription  belongs  to  the  fifth  century.  We  must  look  for  some  place 
which  was  called  by  religious  people  by  the  name  of  S.  Theodoras  in 
the  fifth  century.  Germia  perhaps  fulfils  this  condition,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  situated  at  Safaramboli. 

Germia  is  mentioned  as  a  metropolis  in  Notitiae  I.,  II.,  VI.  VII., 
VIII.,  X.,  generally  as  belonging  to  Galatia,  in  VII.  as  belonging 
to  Galatia  Prima,  and  in  VIII.  to  Galatia  Secunda.  This  might 
appear  conclusive  as  to  its  situation.  But  in  the  Quinisexta  Synod, 
a.d.  692,  there  occurs  among  the  archbishops  at  the  beginning  of 
the  list  MwCo-TS  (u-a'fios  eiruricoiros  rr}s  0«o8to>piaru»v  r/rot  rcp/uarw  [ttoAc^] 
tt}s  Bt0v»w  orapxios.  Besides  him  we  find,  among  the  bishops  of 
Hellespontns,  IlavAof  tt}«  Ttpfirp-Ctv  TraAea*  Ttp;  *EAAi70TrovT«DK  eVap^ta?. 
Now  Germocolonia,  a  well  known  city  of  Galatia  Secunda,  mentioned  in 
all  the  Notitiae  as  a  bishopric  subject  to  Pcssinus,  cannot  be  the  same  as 
this  Germia,  for  the  former  bears  the  religious  name  Myriangeloi,  the 
latter  of  Theodorias.  Except  the  name  Garmias  in  the  Peutinger  Table 
between  Ankyra  and  Parnassos  (which  is  certainly  an  error,  as  this 
road  is  very  well  attested  by  other  authorities),  I  see  no  other  reference 
to  this  Germia.  If  we  can  trust  the  lists  of  the  Council  in  preference 
to  the  Notitiae,  Germia  might  be  situated  at  Safaramboli.  It  is  true 
that  Safaramboli  is  rather  to  be  assigned  to  Paphlagonia  than  to 
Bithynia ;  but  Justinian  expressly  says  (Novel,  xxix.)  that  Claudiopolis 

*  Three  versions,  ull  equally  poor,  ore  published  under  Feb.  7. 

t  "  Portaverunt  cum  ab  Heraclia  in  Eucbaita  "  (Add.  p.  891  D.).  Ou  Makrina,  see 
Sasima.  It  is,  of  course,  an  insult  to  Mohammedanism  to  speak  of  the  worship  of 
Scidi  Ghazi:  tho  dervishes,  indeed,  who  kept  up  the  memory  of  Seidi  Ghazi,  are  below 
the  standard  of  Mohammedanism,  but  even  they  cannot  be  said  to  worship  Seidi  Ghazi. 
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and  Herakleia  were,  strictly  speaking,  Bithynian  cities,  and  Safaramboli, 
therefore,  is  not  far  east  of  the  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia.  A  certain  vagueness  always  existed,  as  is  well  known,  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries  of  provinces  other  than  the  Roman  official  divisions. 
Still,  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  identification,  except  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
I  on  the  whole  prefer  the  conjecture  that  Iladrianopolis  was  at  Safaram- 
boli.* But  Germia,  certainly  in  the  seventh  century,  and  probably 
in  the  fifth  century,!  bore,  religiously,  the  name  of  S.  Theodoras,  and 
the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  against  Germia  being  at  Safaramboli. 
Eukhaita  is  recorded  to  have  received  the  name  Theodoropolis  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  evidence  appears  to  be  conclusive  that  it  was 
east  of  Gangra,  and  probably  east  of  the  Halys. 

The  frequent  references  to  Eukhaita  show  its  importance.  Why, 
then,  is  it  omitted  by  Hierocles  and  all  older  writers,  as  well  as  by  the 
modern  geographers  ?  $  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  district  in  which 
Eukhaita  was  situated  was  not  penetrated  by  the  Graco-Roman 
civilisation :  hence  the  silence  of  writers  older  than  Hierocles  is  only 
natural.  But  the  growth  in  importance  of  the  cities  along  the  north  of 
the  Anatolian  plateau  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  during  the 
two  centuries  350-550,  and  during  this  time  Eukhaita  became  one  of 
the  fl-oXct?  of  Helenopontos.  If  Hierocles  had  used  a  government  list  of 
cities,  he  could  not  have  omitted  it :  the  reason,  why  he  has  omitted  it 
must  bo  that  he  followed  the  ecclesiastical  lists,  in  which  this  city, 
being  avroKc'^aAos,  was  not  given  among  the  bishoprics  under  Amaseia. 
The  earliest  proof  that  Eukhaita  was  airoKt<l>a\ios  is  at  the  Council  of 
a.d.  680,  where  the  order  clearly  implies  that  Leontopolis  and  Eotrada 
in  Isauria,  as  well  as  Eukhaita,  are  metropolitan  bishoprics. 

There  is  one  other  possible  situation  for  Eukhaita.  It  may  have 
been,  not  on  the  road  Amaseia-Gangra,  but  on  the  more  northern  route, 
Amaseia- Vezir  Keupreu-Tash  Keupreu  (Pompeiopolis),  &c.  But  the 
flight  of  Macedonius  to  Gangra  certainly  suggests  the  southern  route. 

Some  MSS.  of  the  later  Notitiaa  §  give  four  bishoprics  as  subject  to 
Eukhaita,  viz.  Gazala,  Eoutziagros,  Sibiktos  and  Bariane.  Of  these 
Gazala  might  perhaps  be  identified  with  Gazelon  (chief  town  of  the 
district  Gazelonitis),  which  is  conjecturally  placed  by  Kiepert  at  Vezir 
Keupreu.  But  the  majority  of  MSS.  assign  these  bishoprics  to  the 
metropolis  Neai  Patrai  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  add  t$  EfytuW  0poVos 

*  If  the  situation  for  Sora  assigned  by  M.  Doublet  is  correct,  Hadrianopolis  must  be 
further  west,  for  it  was  in  Honorias ;  and  Safaramboli  seems  a  peculiarly  suitable  site. 
Kastamuni  was  in  Paphlagonia,  as  it  was  separated  from  Honorias:  it  may  be  that 
Dadybra  and  the  later  Kastamon  were  a  single  bishopric. 

t  The  incidental  allusion  proves  that  tho  name  was  current  among  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  of  some  antiquity. 

X  M.  Duchesne  is,  I  think,  almost  the  first  writer  since  Lc  Quien  who  haa 
mentioned  it 

§  Not.  X.,  and  a  Paris  MS. 
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vttokci/icvo?  owe  eon,  and  Nilus  Doxapatrius  agrees  with  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  probable,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  Notitiae  goes, 
that  these  four  bishoprics  belong  to  the  Peloponnesus :  perhaps  some 
authority  on  the  topography  of  Greece  will  decide  the  question. 

After  the  preceding  paragraphs  aro  in  print  I  find  further  confirma- 
tion in  Act.  Sanct.,  June  5,  p.  586,  where  a  quotation  is  given  from 
Acta  Theodori  Tironis  of  Amaseia,  to  the  effect  that  a  noble  matron 
Eusebeia  transported  the  body  of  the  martyr  "  in  possessionem  suani, 
quae  distat.  a  civitate  Amasia  via  unius  diei,  in  locum  qui  vocatur 
Euchaita."  Tchorum  strictly  is  two  days'  journey  from  Amaseia,  but 
an  estate  within  the  territory  of  Tchorum  might  quite  well  have  been  a 
day's  journey  distant.  On  the  same  page  another  quotation  is  given 
from  a  MS.  Vita  S.  Barbarae,  rfv  8*  ev  rj}  \<t>pa  "H?  'AvaroAucjj,  rrj 
KaX.ovfj.evr]  HAtotnroAct,  avtjp  narotKuiv  cv  \tapltf  ciriAcyo/icv<i>  Ttkaxrtw;  a>s  djro 
fxiXitav  8«#co8v<u  El'xaiTtDv.  There  is  no  city  named  Heliopolis,  which  is 
evidently  an  error.  If  we  correct  to  [Ov]i;pt[>]oviroAei,  we  have  placed 
Verinopolis  at  Qeune,  and  a  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory 
of  Verinopolis  might  very  well  be  twelve  miles  from  Tchorum.  The 
two  passages  prove  that  Tchorum  was  Eukhaita. 

With  regard  to  the  four  bishoprics,  Mr.  Tozer  informs  me  that  he 
can  trace  none  of  the  names  in  Greece.  The  probability  therefore  is, 
either  that  they  must  be  assigned  to  some  third  metropolis,  or  that  they 
belong  to  Eukhaita.  The  district  which  would  naturally  be  subject  to 
Eukhaita  is  the  country  along  the  Halys  on  the  east.  The  northern  part 
of  this  country  bears  the  name  Gaeelonitis,  and  its  chief  town  may 
perhaps  occur  as  one  of  the  four  bishoprics. 

7.  The  ancient  city  at  Safaramboli,  then,  was  not  Eukhaita  :  I  leave 
it  to  Prof.  G.  Hirschfold  to  specify  its  name  with  certainty.f  The  modern 
name,  is  perhaps,  derived  from  ®to8<aplav  iroXiv.  It  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  that  the  modern  name  of  a  city  should  follow  that  of  the 
patron  saint.  0  becomes  S,  as  in  Ayasaluk  from  *Ayto  ©coAoyo :  the  dis- 
syllables 0co  and  lav  are  regularly  run  together  into  one  syllable  in  the 
common  pronunciation  of  Greek  :  the  only  difficulty  is  the  change  of  8 
to  f,  but  the  modern  pronunciation  of  8  J  solves  much  of  the  difficulty. 
The  accusative  form  is  the  common  one,  e.g.  in  Baliamboli,  IlaAaiaV 
ir6\i(v). 

8.  It  will  be  useful  to  give  at  this  point  a  comparative  table  of  tho 
changes  introduced  into  the  provinces  of  this  district  by  Justinian 
(Novel.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.).     From  it  wo  see  that  Zela  was  on  the 

*  I  have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  tho  original.  Theodoras  Tiro  is  postponed 
from  Feb.  17  to  November  in  '  Act.  Sanct.'  M.  Duchesne,  who  quotes  from  4  Acta 
Thood.  Tir.,'  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this  important  passage,  which  demolishes 
his  topographical  theory. 

t  Before  I  noticed  the  reference  to  Germia  Theodorias,  I  had  thought  of  Hadrian- 
opolis. 

X  English  th  in  (hat. 
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frontier  of  the  older  Helenopontos  adjacent  to  Armenia  Prima 
(Sebastiana) ;  Komana  on  the  frontier  of  Folemoniakos  adjacent  to 
Armenia  Prima  Sebastiana ;  Satala,  Nikopolis,  and  Colonia  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Armenia  Sebastiana,  forming  a  convenient  new 
province  with  Trapezous  and  Kerasous  of  Polemoniakos.* 


Poxtos  akd  Armenia. 


Justinian's  Rc-organiaailon. 

Older  Byzantine  Arrangement. 

Armonin  Prim* 

Tt:i7iini4  (ir  T.i>r)ntr>i>olin 

Unknown 

»« 

Theodosirmolis 

Cappadocia  Prima 

M 

Trapezous 

Pontoe  Polemoniakos 

II 

Kerasous 

»• 

Sat  ftlft 

Armenia  Prima 

" 

*• 

Colonia 

Armenia  Secunda 

Sebastcia 

»* 

Sebastopolis 

» 

» 

Komana 

Pontos  Polemoniakos 

>» 

Verisa 

Armenia  Prima 

♦» 

Zela 

Helouopontoe 

Hclenopontoe 

Amaseia  urbs 

»t 

'» 

Amisus  urbs 

»• 

I  bora  urbs 

♦» 

»» 

Eukhaita  urbs 

»» 

» 

»♦ 

»• 

Sinope  urbs 

n 

Leontopolis  urbs 

»» 

n 

Neocajsareia  urbs 

Pontos  Polemoniakos 

•» 

Polemonion  urbs 

* 

M 

Pityous  phrourion 

» 

19 

Sebastopolis  phrourion 

9) 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that  Armenia  Sebastiana  was 
Prima  before  Justinian  and  in  the  Notitiae,  Secunda   in  the  civil 

•  Justinian,  Novel.,  xxxi.,  formed  a  new  province  of  Armenia  Prima  with  tlio 
metropolis  Leontopolis.  He  adds  :  Urbes  illi  adsignavimus,  Theodosiopolim,  quam  etitt 
prius  habuit :  Satalam,  et  Nicopolim,  Colonea  quoque  ex  prima  (ut  onto  vocabatur) 
Armenia  aasumpta  :  item  Trapezunte,  et  Ceraaunte  ex  Polemoniaco  prius  dicto  Ponto. 
Ho  made  Armenia  Secunda  out  of  ports  of  the  old  Prima  and  of  Pontos :  Sccuudum 
vero  ordinem  tenere  iussimus  earn  Armeniam  quae  ante  prima  dicebatur,  in  qua  cat-tens 
praccedit  Sebaatea  urbs,  attributa  illi,  et  Sebaatopoli,  quum  prius  quoque  habuit, 
et  inauper  Coromana  ex  Polemoniaco  prius  Ponto  dicto  ;  et  Zela  ex  Helenoponto  :  nequo 
non  Berisa.  Armenia  Tcrtia  was  the  old  Secunda  unchanged;  see  O.  2.  Armenia 
Quarta  was  formed  out  of  various  tribes,  including  the  districts  Tzophanene,  Anzethenc, 
Balabitene,  etc.    It  contained  the  city  Martyropolis  and  the  caatlc  Kitharizon. 
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division  after  Justinian,  is  often  apparent  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists  : 
e.g.  at  Synod  of  680,  Verissa  Secundae  Armeniae ;  and  Notitia  I.  speaks  of 
Armenia  Quarta  (evidently  that  of  Justinian,  for  it  mentions  Kitharizon, 
though  it  places  Martyropolis,  part  of  his  province,  in  Mesopotamia), 
and  yet  it  has  no  Armenia  Tertia. 

9.  Sebastopolis,  also  called  Heracleopolis,  was  situated  at  Sulu  Serai. 
This  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  Roman  bridge  beside  the  town, 
which  has  been  published  by  Eenier  ('Rev.  Archaeolog.,*  1877,  p.  200) 
and  by  Roehl  (*  Beitrage  zur  griech.  Epigraphik ')  from  a  copy  so  bad 
that  their  transcripts  differ  widely.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  me 
from  the  accurate  copy  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  ('  Journal  of  Philology,' 
1883,  p.  154).  It  is  erected  by  the  archons,  senate,  and  people  of 
Sebastopolis  Heracleopolis,  under  the  governor  of  Cappadocia,  Arrian 
(the  historian),  a.d.  137. 

10.  Amasia,  Amisos,  Sisope,  Neooesareia,  Komana,  Sebasteia,  have  all 
retained  their  ancient  names  with  more  or  less  modification  to  the  present 
day.  Komana  is  now  a  small  village  on  the  Iris,  above  Tokat,  which  is 
said  to  be  called  Gomenek  :  I  havo  not  seen  it.  Strabo  (p.  557)  mentions 
that  the  Iris  flowed  through  the  city  of  Komana.  Sebasteia  wa3  called 
Megalopolis  after  Pompey,  and  under  the  early  empire  took  the  name 
Sebasteia.  Its  walls  were  rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

11.  Ibora.  The  position  of  Ibora  can  be  determined  with  approximate 
accuracy  by  the  letters  of  Basil  and  Gregory  Nyssenus.  The  family 
estate  where  they  were  born,  where  they  often  went  to  live,  and  where 
their  sister  Macrina  died,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  at  a  village 
Annesoi.  The  road  by  which  Gregory  returned  from  Annesoi  to  Nyssa 
after  the  death  of  Macrina  passed  through  Sebastopolis,  which  was 
apparently  not  far  distant.  In  his  youth  Basil  retired  from  the  world 
to  live  as  a  hermit  close  to  Annesoi,  but  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  Iris.' 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  that  Annesoi  was  in  the  diocese  of  Ibora. 
Emmeleia,  the  mother  of  Basil,  Macrina,  and  Gregory,  had  brought  the 
remains  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  to  Annesoi  and  built  a  church  there  to 
receive  them.|  Hence,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ibora  died,  Gregory  took 
temporary  charge  of  the  church,  as  he  felt  to  be  his  duty.J  Here 
delegates  from  Sebasteia,  the  metropolis  of  Armenia  Secunda,  came  to 
visit  him.  Now  Ibora  was  a  bishopric  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontus,  and 
not  far  from  Dazimon  (Tokat) ;  therefore  it  was  probably  that  bishopric 
of  Pontus  which  adjoined  Sebasteia. 

^Gregory  Nazianzen  (Epist.  iv.)  describes  the  hermitage  to  which 

•  Basil  Epist.,  8  and  223. — M  Trjs  porrjs  ttjj  M  t£  "Ip«8i  worafif. 

f  Kci/iijs  ttji  ifiol  «-po<nj«ro£<njs,  iv  $  rk  riv  rpifffiaxaplttv  rovrwv  kvawfaavrai  Xctyara, 
tan  ris  *o\lxyr>  ij  ytlrvv,  ¥l0wpa  koKowtiv  abrhv.— (Greg.  Njm.,  in  'Quadr.  Mart.,* 
p.  783.) 

X  *\&mpa  *6\ts  iar\  rots  hptois  rov  Tl6mitv  KarrVKi<rfi4vii,  txov<ra  xpks  was  H  dpx*^ 

 btttfnrriH.— Greg.  Nyss., '  Epist,'  p.  1075.    *c«t4  rov  wpotHiicovra  rr,s  rap'  ahrols 

iKK\ri<rtas  iwtfi*\-fiermtv. 
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Basil  retreated  as  situated  in  a  narrow  glen  among  lofty  mountains, 
which  keep  it  always  in  shadow  and  darkness,  while  far  below  the  river 
foams  and  roars  in  its  rocky,  narrow,  precipitous  bed.  (Ep.  iv.)  This 
description  can  hardly  refer  to  any  other  part  of  the  river  than  the  rocky 
glen  below  Turkhal.  Ibora  cannot  be  placed  further  down,  because  it  iB 
the  frontier  bishopric  of  Pontus  towards  Sebasteia ;  and  further  up  there 
is  no  rocky  glen  until  the  territory  of  Komana  is  reached. 

Gregory  Nyssenus,  in  his  treatise  on  Baptism  (irfm  tov*  /fyoSiWrac 
*U  to  fidimo-fia,  iii.  p.  415,  Ed.  Migne),  speaks  of  Komana  as  a  neigh- 
bouring city.*  Tillemont,  thinking  that  the  treatise  was  written  at 
Nyssa,  infers  that  Nys&a  and  Komana  were  near  each  other.  The  truth 
is,  that  Gregory  must  have  written  his  treatise  at  Annesoi.  We  may 
therefore  infer  that  the  territory  of  Ibora  adjoined  that  of  Eomana  on 
the  east  and  that  of  Sebasteia  on  the  south,  and  touched  the  Iris  from 
the  boundary  of  Komana  down  to  a  point  below  Turkhal.  The  boundary 
was  probably  near  Tokat,  and  Ibora  itself  may  have  been  actually 
situated  at  Turkhal. 

If  this  reasoning  bo  correct,  how  are  we  to  explain  Basil's  letters 
86  and  87.  A  certain  presbyter's  corn  had  been  Beized  by  the  public 
officers  (tujv  to.  Brjfjwcria.  SioiK€iv  iroriorcv/xri'tov)  at  Verisa  (cv  Bi;pt'cr<rois,  iv 
KijptWots).  Letter  86  is  written  to  the  governor  of  the  province  in 
which  Basil  had  been  born  and  brought  up  (rep  ap^ovn  tt)«  iraTptSos  and 
t<3  r/yefiovi),  i.  e.  the  governor  of  Pontus,  and  complains  of  the  conduct  of 
the  officials  at  Verisa.  The  second  is  addressed  to  the  officer  under 
whoso  instructions  the  officials  of  Verisa  claim  to  have  acted:  this 
officer  is  informed  that  Basil  has  already  writton  to  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  is  exhorted  to  compel  restitution  of  his  own  accord,  as 
Basil  will  otherwise  take  the  matter  into  the  court  of  justice.  From 
the  expressions  used  in  the  second  letter,  it  is  certain  that  this  officer 
was  stationed  at  no  great  distance  from  Basil's  residence,  Annesoi.  The 
writer  of  the  note  in  Migne  concludes  that  therefore  Annesoi  was  in  the 
district  of  Verisa.  This  is  incorrect.  Verisa  was  one  of  the  towns 
in  the  district  administered  from  Ibora,  where  the  chief  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical officers  of  a  "city  and  bishoprio"  resided.  The  farm  from 
which  the  corn  of  Dorotheos,  brother  of  Basil,  J  co-presbyter  with  the 
officer  of  the  Ibora  district,  had  been  seized,  was  in  Verisa,  in  the 
district  of  Ibora. 

In  the  task  of  explaining  the  false  inferences  hitherto  drawn  from 
these  two  letters,  we  have  at  the  same  time  gained  a  valuable  indication 
of  the  site  of  Verisa.} 

*  4w\  rijj  Kofiaralmv  [i.  c.  Kofiavitiy]  *6kt»s  rairrft  iorvytfropos  (p.  423). 
t  i  woflf  wtraros  A8«\$ii  A*p69tos :  not  an  actual  brother  of  Basil,  but  rather  a 
friend,  called  emphatically  "  my  very  dear  brother." 

t  The  notes  in  Migne  explain  the  fast  letter  at  written  to  the  officer  in  Verisa,  the 
second  as  to  the  priest*  of  Cappadocia  ! 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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It  might  seem  inconsistent  with  the  situation  assigned  to  Tbora  that 
Basil  sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  near  Neocaesareia  (Niksar).  In  Epistle 
210,  Basil  writing  from  Cnsareia  in  Cappadocia  to  the  people  of  Neo- 
ctesareia,  may  very  well  say  that  he  will  be  near  them  when  he  goes  to 
Annesoi,  even  though  Annesoi  is  beside  Turkhal.  Epistle  216  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way.  On  a  circular  journey  for  church  purposes, 
Basil  came  from  the  south-west  to  Dazimon  (the  Kaz  Ova  between  Tokat 
and  Turkhal),  and  then  visited  his  brother  Peter,  whom  we  may  assumo 
to  have  been  living  on  the  family  property  at  Annesoi.  The  first  and 
more  natural  interpretation  is  that  Peter,  the  brother  of  Basil,  lived  at  a 
place  further  up  the  Iris  than  Dazimon,  in  the  direction  of  Neocaesareia 
(Bas.  Ep.  216  ota  to  7rpo0,cyyi'£«o'  -rots  Kara  NeoKaio*apemv  to7T<x$).  But  on 
more  careful  consideration  it  is  obvious  that  after  the  troubles  in  Dazimon, 
Basil  went  to  take  a  holiday  with  his  brother  Peter,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  necessarily  continue  his  journey  onward  from  Dazimon.  The  ex- 
pression of  neighbourhood  to  the  district  of  Neocaesareia  is  doubtless 
only  comparative:  Basil's  usual  residence  was  Caseareia.  Moreover, 
as  Ibora  has  now  been  placed,  its  territory  probably  touched  that  of 
Neoccesareia. 

As  Ibora  is  now  placed,  its  situation  also  suits  the  statement  of 
Procopius,  Hist.  Arc,  p.  Ill,  that  Amaseia  and  Ibora  were  both 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under  Justinian.  The  most  correct  form 
of  the  name  is  "J/?uipa. 

The  place  to  which  Naucratius,  brother  of  Basil  and  Macrina,  retired, 
and  where  he  died,  was  three  days'  journey  from  Annesoi,  in  a  wooded 
hilly  district  on  the  Iris.  It  must  have  been  three  days'  journey  down 
the  river  towards  Amasia,  as  this  distance  measured  up  the  river  would 
take  us  beyond  Eomana  far  into  the  province  of  Polemoniacus  (Greg. 
Nyss.,  vit.  Macrin.,  p.  967). 

Araxius  was  bishop  of  Ibora  at  the  time  when  Macrina  died;  the 
date  of  her  death  w  by  some  authorities  given  as  July  19th  a.d.  380,  by 
others  November — December  379.  Another  bishop,  Uranius,  probably 
earlier,  is  mentioned  in  1  Act.  Sanct.,*  April  6th,  p.  553  (qui  Ibororum 
cathedram  exornavit  ibique  conditus  est).* 

The  territory  of  Ibora  extended  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Halys.  In 
Not.  Ill,  occurs  6  'I06>o>k  ^roi  IlyioAtcw  (with  the  variant  IIi/xoAio-o-t;?)- 
Pimolissa  and  Ibora  were  therefore  two  towns  under  the  same  bishop. 
According  to  Cedrenus,  ii.,  626  and  642,  Pimolissa  was  a  fortress  on 
the  Halys  (to  <£pov>ov  ttjv  Ilr)fi6kur<rav.  xrrpa  Si  rj  UrjfioXwtra  wapa  to 
XeZAo?  K€tp.€VT}  tov  'AAvo*  TTora/ioD),  and  Strabo  refers  to  the  district 
of  Pimolisa  as  situated  next  to  Chiliokomon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

•  Uranius,  along  with  Molotius  and  Seloucus,  bishops  of  Amaseia,  built  a 
monastery  at  Amaseia.  Mcletius  and  Seleacua  were  buried  there  (*.).  The  monas- 
tery ia  mentioued  by  Theophanea,  p.  228.  It  was  named  Plavia  (•  Act  Sanct..'  ift 
p.  561). 
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territory  of  Amaseia,  but  extending  to  the  river  Halve.*  Kiepert's 
position  for  Pimolisa  at  Osmanjik  seems  highly  probable. 

12.  Verisa.  or  Verissa  was  originally  in  the  diocese  of  Ibora.  It  was 
afterwards  dignified  as  an  independent  bishopric  under  the  Metropolis 
of  Sebasteia  in  Armenia  Prima.f  This  makes  it  probable  that  the 
territory  of  Ibora  was  inconveniently  large,  and  the  southern  part,  with 
the  town  of  Verissa,  was  constituted  an  independent  city  and  bishopric. 
This  took  place  after  the  time  of  Basil  and  beforo  458  a.d.  Yerissa 
was  assigned  to  Armenia  Prima  both  in  the  Notitice  and  in  the  Epistola 
Prov.  Armen.  I.  ad  Leonem. 

These  considerations  unite  in  pointing  us  to  the  site  of  Bolus,  which 
fulfils  all  the  conditions ;  and  we  see  that  Bolus  actually  is  tho  modern 
form  of  Verisa.  Two  passages  quoted  in  L.  13  and  P.  12  perhaps  mention 
the  direct  road  from  the  sea-coast  as  passing  through  Verisa. 

12.  Dazimonis  was  the  name  of  the  rich  plain  now  called  Eaz  Ova, 
through  which  the  Iris  flows  after  passing  through  the  middle  of 
Komana  (Strab.,  p.  547).  Dazimon,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  fortress, 
must  have  been  the  modern  Tokat,  with  its  strong  castle.  In  the  year 
8 GO  the  Emperor  Michael  led  an  army  against  the  Saracens,  encamped 
in  an  open  grassy  plain  Cellarion  (xopro<f>6pov  weoYov)  in  the  district  called 
Daximon.f  To  understand  the  events  that  follow,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  had  been  the  previous  movements  of  the  Saracens.  The 
Byzantine  writers  give  no  information  on  this  point,  but  Finlay  infers 
from  the  Arab  historians  that  they  were  returning  from  Sinope. 
Instead  of  marching  by  the  regular  road  (rfc  rer/u/x/xcn;?  68ov)  which 
led  to  Zelisa  (perhaps  a  mistake  for  Belisa,  a  form  intermediate  between 
the  older  Berisa  and  the  modern  Bolus  §),  they  turned  aside  and  marched 
to  Chonarion.  Chonarion  was  near  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  Michael  was  defeated,  and  fled  six  miles  to  a 
rugged  hill  called  Anzes.  Tho  Saracens  after  vainly  attacking  Anzes, 
retired  to  a  grassy  plain  named  Dora  (fyvu>  wop/Wow  x«>PW(lv  Theoph. 
Contin.,  p.  170 ;  of.  Genes.,  p.  93). 

In  the  year  the  Saracen  army  was  encamped  at  Daximon  (koto,  w 
Aa$ifuHva),  Theophilus  collected  an  army  from  all  quarters  and  encamped 

•  Compare  also  Niceph.,  p.  143,  Teubncr  edition. 

f  Hierot-les,  if  his  list  is  quite  complete,  considers  Yerissa  as  a  part  of  Ibora ;  but 
Justinian  (Novella,  a.d.  536)  mentions  it  as  an  independent  city  of  Armenia  under 
Sebasteia,  and  it  is  given  under  Sebasteia  in  Epist.  ad  Leonem  in  458.  Justinian  placed 
Zela  and  Komana  in  the  new  province  of  Armenia  Secunda  along  with  Sebasteia,  Sebas- 
topolis,  and  Verisa,  but  tho  ecclesiastical  division  remained  as  before.  Probably 
Hicroclcs  is  defective,  and  ought  to  contain  Verisa. 

I  Red  (tcn-aXa/tor  rira  X"P°"  $  ivdvvpov  Aa^tfttir,  inufft  <tkt)vovtcu  tU  ri  \ifid8tor 
Karuronafffifyoy  KtWipiov. — Genes.,  p.  92.  Perhaps  (  should  in  this  word  always  be 
corrected  to  f,  but  the  same  variation  occurs  in  the  name  Moxonnoi  of  Phr? gia  (Ptolemy 
and  an  inscription),  who  are  MOZEANOI  on  coins. 

§  Perhaps  it  may  be  preferred  to  consider  Zelisa  as  an  error  for  Zela,  but  the  story 
will  be  equally  intelligible. 

z  2 
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at  Anzes  (kotoi  tov  'A^j/v).  A  battle  took  place  immediately :  Theopbihis 
was  defeated  and  fled  to  Chiliokomon,  near  Amasia  (Genesius,  p.  67-8 ; 
Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  127-8;  cp.  Strab.,  p.  561). 

It  is  clear  from  the  Arab  accounts  (Weil,  Chalifen  it.,  p.  312)  that 
the  Saracens  had  invaded  Anatolia  by  way  of  Melitene.*  At  Anzes 
Thoophilus  could  ascend  a  hill  and  survey  the  Saracen  army  in  its 
position. 

Dazimon  (tcS  Aa&/iwvi)  is  mentioned  as  a  town  or  a  district  of  Pontus, 
visited  by  Basil  (Ep.  212,  216)  on  a  circular  tour,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  Arian  influence  of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebasteia.  It  was  therefore 
near  enough  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Sebasteia,  and  the  context 
shows  that  it  was  quite  close  to  Ibora  (see  Ibora).  The  situation  at 
Tokat  illustrates  admirably  the  circumstances  related  in  the  letters. 
Dazimon  was  not  a  bishopric ;  it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  Bishop 
of  Komana.  In  the  Byzantine  wars  it  must  have  become  far  more 
important  than  Komana,  and  the  title  6  Ko/mvoiv  tp-ot  Ao&^Lvos  might 
be  expected,  if  the  lists  were  completely  true  to  historical  fact. 

13.  Eudoxiana  is  placed  by  Kiepert  at  Tokat.f  The  only  reference 
to  Eudoxiana  that  I  have  observed  is  in  the  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy, 
where  it  is  inserted  between  Sermuga  and  Comana  in  Pontus  Galaticus. 
This  could  be  accepted  only  as  a  Byzantine  interpolation  in  the  text : 
some  city  must  be  meant  which  temporarily  took  the  name.  But 
Wilberg's  supposition  that  Eudoixata  or  Eudoxata  of  Armenia  Minor  is 
meant  is  very  probable.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Eudoxiana  are 
hardly  consistent  with  Pontus  Galaticus,  and  agree  almost  exactly  with 
those  assigned  to  Eudoxata. 

Q. — Lykaonia  and  Tyanitis. 

1.  The  roads  of  Lykaonia  and  of  southern  Cappadocia  will  be  most  con- 
veniently treated  together,  and  I  have  therefore  separated  the  discussion 
of  the  southern  part  of  Cappadocia  from  tho  rest  of  that  country.  In 
the  vast  level  plains  of  Lykaonia  and  southern  Cappadocia,  roads  may 
run  in  any  direction.  We  therefore  get  no  help  from  the  natural  road- 
lines  in  determining  the  sites  of  cities,  but  on  the  contrary  we  must  first 
fix  the  cities  and  then  lay  down  the  roads  that  connect  them. 

Lykaonia  was  first  formed  into  a  separate  province  about  371-2  a.d. 
For  some  time  previously  it  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  Pisidia 
and  leauria. 

In  later  Byzantine  times  Lykaonia  was  entirely  included  in  the 
Anatolic  Theme.    This  is  mentioned  by  Constantino  (de  Them.),  and  his 

*  The  fortress  Loulon,  which  commanded  tho  road  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  was 
at  this  time  in  Byzantine  hands.  From  Melitene  the  Arahs  would  prohahly  advance 
through  Sebasteia. 

t  In  C.  L  G.,  4184,  the  statement  also  appears. 
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statement  is  confirmed  by  another  authority,  who  mentions  that  the 
Auatolio  Theme  bordered  on  Cilicia.* 

I  now  discuss  the  cities  in  detail,  taking  first  Lykaonia  and  then  the 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  finally  the  passes  across  Taurus.  The 
foundation  of  suoh  a  discussion  must  as  usual  be  a  comparative  table  of 
the  ancient  lists;  see  p.  331. 

2.  Iconium.  The  site  of  Iconium  has  never  been  uncertain ;  it  has 
preserved  an  unbroken  history  and  a  single  name  down  to  the  present  day. 

According  to  tradition  Sosipatros,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  was 
bishop  of  Iconium,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tcrentius,  also  one  of  the 
Seventy  (•  Act.  Sanct.,'  June  20th,  p.  67).  Oornutus,  bishop  and  martyr, 
in  Act.  Sanct.,  Sept.  12. 

Iconium  was  selected  by  the  Seljuk  sultans  as  their  capital,  moved 
partly  by  its  central  situation,  and  partly  perhaps  by  the  amenity  of 
its  BurroundingB,  unusual  in  Lycaonia.  The  gardens  and  orchards  on 
the  west  and  south-west  of  Konia  are  still  a  pleasant  feature ;  they  depend 
on  irrigation,  of  course.  The  irrigating  channels  are  mentioned  in  Nicetas 
Choniata,  p.  542  (to.  rutv  tapruv  ratpptVfuiTd  t«  kui  tovs  Sia>pi>xa«>  ot  <rvv€\€U 
eto-i  w€pi  to  'Ikoviov). 

3.  Lystra  is  proved  to  havo  been  at  Khatyn  Serai  by  tho  following 
inscription,  found  on  the  site  now  called  Zoldera,  a  mile  north  of  the 
village,  by  Prof.  Sterrett  ('  Wolfe  Expedition,'  p.  142) :  Divnm  Aug(us- 
tam)  Col(onia)  Iul(ia)  Felix  Gemina  Lustra  conaecravit  d(ccreto)  d(ecurionum). 
This  situation  for  Lystra  was  conjectured  by  Leake  in  1820,  but  subse- 
quent writers  had  inclined  to  other  views,  till  Prof.  Sterrett's  dis- 
covery confirmed  Leake's  guess,  j" 

Artemas  or  Artemius,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  is  said  to  have 
become  bishop  of  Lystra  in  tho  first  century  (Act.  Sanct.  June  20th,  p.  67). 

4.  MisniiA.  or  Mistheia.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  this  city  is 
Bcanty.  It  was  on  a  Roman  road,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Anon.  Raventu 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Orondeis,  who  had  another  city  named 
Pappa.  Misthia  was  in  Lykaonia,  and  Pappa  was  in  Pisidia ;  therefore, 
the  territory  of  the  Orondeis  was  divided  by  the  boundary  between 
Byzantine  Pisidia  and  Lykaonia,  and  the  two  cities  must  have  lain  near 
each  other  on  the  frontier.  These  conditions  point  unmistakably  to 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Bey  Sheher  Lake.  For  Misthia  there 
is  practically  no  choice ;  it  must  have  been  situated  at  the  site  called 

*  Dc  Vclit.  Bell.  Nioepb.  Phok.  prsef.  (p.  185  Bonn). — i*  ro7%  ftvrovovoi  t»j  Tapo-y 
$*Haai,  Tp  tc  Kamaioitl*  kcu  rj  'Avo.to\ik$.  Still  later  Seleukeia  became  a  separate 
Theme,  between  Cilicia  and  the  Anatolic  Theme. 

t  My  own  error  as  to  Khatyn  Serai  ('  Bulletin  de  Corresp.  Hcllen.,'  1883,  p.  318) 
was  due  to  my  observing  that  the  ruins  were  evidently  those  of  a  Roman  colony ; 
and  us  it  was  not  known  in  1883  that  Lystra  was  a  colony,  the  proof  aeomed  complete 
that  Lystra  could  not  have  been  situated  there.  A  year  later  the  first  evidence  was 
published  that  Lystra  was  a  colony,  viz.  a  coin  belonging  to]M.  Waddington.  MM. 
Kadet  and  Paris  identify  Zosta  with  Lystra  (Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  1886,  p.  511).   
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Monastir  between  Khiak  Dede  and  Kirili  Kassaba,  on  the  Roman  road 
Antiocheia-Neapoli8(Kara  Agatch>Misthia-Karallia(Bey  Sheher).  Tho 
luile-etonea  at  Khiak  Dede,  Kirili  Kassaba,  and  near  Bey  Sheher,  also 
the  inscription  of  a  araTiuvaptos  *  at  Kirili  Kassaba,  prove  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road. 

Misthia  is  very  rarely  mentioned.  It  was  captured  by  the  Arabs  in 
712,  but  probably  not  long  retained  by  them  (Thooph.,  p.  382).  In  tho 
reign  of  Leo  (about  900  ajx)  a  Saracen  army  invaded  the  Anatolic 
Theme,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Misthia  (to  Kwrrpov  Mwr&ias),  but 
wore  obliged  to  retire  when  they  heard  of  an  inroad  made  by  tho  Byzan- 
tine general  Nicephorus  Phokas  into  Gilicia.  The  castle  of  Misthia  may 
be  situated  on  one  of  the  hills  beside  Monastir,  or  may  even  be  the  actual 
city  Misthia.f 

Misthia  is  given  in  the  earlier  Notiti®  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  as  a  bishopric 
under  Iconium.  But  in  all  the  rest  it  is  an  archbishopric.}  It  was 
apparently  raised  in  dignity  at  the  same  time  as  the  neighbouring 
Neapolis  of  Pisidia,  and  this  muBt  have  taken  place  not  later  than  tho 
middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

5.  Vasada  und  Misthia  were  adjoining  bishoprics,  so  that  it  could  be  a 
question  to  which  of  them  certain  ground  belonged. §  The  northern 
territory  between  Misthia  and  Iconium  still  remains  without  a  bishop- 
ric, and  at  Yonuslar  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  and  fine  church. 
Yonuslar  was  therefore  the  centre  of  the  bishopric  which  extended  over 
this  hilly  but  well-watered  and,  in  many  parts,  very  fertile  region,  and 
its  ancient  name  must  be  Vasada.  Yonuslar  means  Jonases  or  Johns. 
This  suggests  that  the  churoh  was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  that,  as 
is  very  often  the  case  in  Anatolia,  the  religious  name  has  supplanted 
the  civil  name  in  popular  use,  and  has  thus  passed  into  the  modern 
language.    See  also  pp.  220,  227,  305. 

Saint  Eustochios  belonged  to  Ousada  [read  Ouasada].  He  was 
liaptized  by  Eudoxios,  bishop  of  Antiocheia.  He  then  removed  to 
Lystra,  where  he  converted  Gainos,  his  cousin,  with  his  entire  house- 
hold.   He  was  arrested  in  the  timo  of  Maximian,  carried  before  tho 

•  Published  by  mc  in  •  Bulletin  de  Oorr.  Helle'n.,'  1883,  p.  316. 

t  The  Byzantine  habit  of  making  castles  on  precipitous  rock*  suggests  that  thie 
kastron  was  nut  on  the  actual  site  of  Misthia,  but  on  some  lofty  site.  It  ia  even  possible 
that  the  halt  about  a  mile  west  of  Solid  Serai  is  meant :  it  stands  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  is  of 
groat  natural  strength.  I  did  not  ascend  it,  and  saw  no  traces  of  walls  through  a  glass, 
but  the  natives  of  Selki  asserted  that  it  was  an  ancient  fortress.  Theodore  of  Misthia, 
Cedren.,  II.,  398.  I  do  not  know  why  Misthia  and  Koloneia  are  united  in  Notitia  X, 
unless  it  be  that  Koloneia  wad  i'm  partibu*  infidelium  and  tho  title  was  conjoined  with 
Misthia. 

X  In  Not  VIII.  it  occurs  twice,  first  as  an  archbishopric,  and  then  as  a  bishopric  under 
Iconium.  This  is  an  example  of  a  common  kind  of  error  in  these  registers,  arising  from 
carelessness  in  correcting  them. 

§  rby  iypby  itctivov,  rhw  \rwoK«ln*vor  rjj  Mi)<rre/?,  £  iwticqpvx&i)  &  HvOpwros,  ttiktvocv 
Ovaa6Sois  vwvrtXtlv. — Basil  Ep.,  118  ;  quoted  by  Wc&seling  ad  foe.   Read  Ovwrd&ois. 
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presses  Agrippinus,  and  finally  sent  to  Ankyra,  where  he  was  executed 
(Act.  Sanct.,  June  23.  p.  472). 

6.  Amblada,  according  to  the  ordor  of  Hierocles,  is  beside  Misthia  and 
Ouasada  ;  according  to  the  Notitire,  it  is  beside  Homonada  and  Ouasada. 
These  indications  would  be  excellently  satisfied  by  a  situation  at  or  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Selki  Serai,  if  there  were  any  indication  of  ancient 
life  there.  None,  however,  is  known  to  exist,  and  this  district  belongs 
to  Misthia,  while  other  reasons  point  to  a  situation  for  Amblada,  further 
west,  beyond  Misthia.  Amblada  is  placed  both  by  Ptolemy  and  by 
Strabo  (p.  570)  in  Pisidia ;  the  latter  mentions  it  as  on  the  frontier  of 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  the  former  as  being  (with  Apollonia,  Antiocheia, 
and  Neapolis)  in  that  part  of  Pisidia  which  still  remained  in  his  time 
attached  to  the  province  Galatia.  These  particulars  are  sufficiently 
explicit  to  warrant  us  in  placing  Amblada  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Limnai  (Bgerdir  Gol)  near  Galandos .♦  This  situation  is  confirmed  by 
the  statement  of  Strabo  that  Amblada  was  renowned  for  its  wine ;  now 
the  shores  of  the  Egerdir  Lake  have  always  been  renowned  for  their 
grapes,  and,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  the  inhabitants  of  Antiocheia 
(Yalowaj)  and  the  neighbourhood  unanimously  declared  that  the  country 
about  Galandos  was  covered  with  vineyards,  and  supplied  grapes  to 
their  markets.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  said  that  thirty-six  different 
species  of  grapes  were  produced  on  the  southern  shores  of  Egerdir  Lake.f 
On  the  other  hand,  grapes,  though  not  altogether  wanting,  are  very 
little  grown  on  the  east  side  of  Bey  Sheher  Lake,  about  Misthia  and 
Selki  Serai,  which  furnishes  a  new  reason  against  the  attempt  to  place 
Amblada  there.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  placing  Amblada  at 
some  place  not  far  from  Galandos  on  tho  eastern  side  of  Egerdir  Lake. 
Philostorgius,  Hist  Eccles.,  V.  2,  mentions  that  Amblada  was  in  an 
unpleasant  and  unhealthy  situation,  that  the  soil  was  barren,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  were  rude  and  uncultivated.  The  name  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  Amlada,  Amblada,  Ampelada,  Anpelada, 
Amilanda,  &c. ;  the  native  form  was  probably  Mlad-a,  or  Mlad-os,  which 
is  hellenised  in  various  ways.  The  name  occurs  also  as  Blaundos,  or 
Miaundos,  or  Blados,  or  Phlaudos  in  Lydia.  Many  members  of  the 
Society  called  Xenoi  Tekmoreioi  J  belonged  to  Amblada,  and  this  fact 
suggests  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  north-east  end  of  the  Limnai 
(Hoiran  Gol).    This  situation  makes  it  difficult  to  explain  why  the 

*  I  placed  Amblada  here  in  a  paper  published  in  1883  ('  Journ.  HelL  8tud.,'  vol.  ir., 
p.  37).  Professor  Sterrett,  who  explored  the  district,  mentioned  (on  my  request  that  he 
should  examine  for  the  purpose)  that  there  were  no  traces  of  ancient  life  there,  in 
his  Preliminary  Report.  This  forced  me  to  retract  my  opinion  ('  Mittheilungen  des 
Instituts  zu  Athen,'  1885,  p.  349),  but  since  then  he  has  published  both  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  found  by  himself  in  the  district  (*  Wolfe  Expedition,'  pp.  277-8). 

t  Ritter, 4  Kleinasien,*  ii.,  p.  484,  after  Hadji  Khalfa. 

X  See  8terrett,*  Wolfe  Expedition,' p.  240,  and  my  paper  in  'Journ.  Hell.  Stud./ 
1883,  p.  23  ft 
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bishop  of  Amblada  was  under  the  metropolitan  of  Ikonion;  but  the 
examples  of  Argiza  and  Theodosiopolis  (E.  2  and  p.  305)  show  that 
bibhops  sometimes  were  connected  with  a  distant  metropolitan,  for  somo 
unknown  reason.  The  situation  of  Pappa  and  Misthia,  in  Ptolemy, 
seems  to  be  south  and  east  of  the  district  which  contains  Amblada, 
Neapolis,  and  Antiocheia ;  and,  when  Ptolemy  confirms  other  evidence, 
he  may  be  accepted  as  valuable. 

7.  Homonades  were  a  tribe  occupying  the  mountainous  region  east 
and  north  of  Trogitis  (Seidi  Sheher  Lake).  This  situation  ib  clearly 
demanded  by  the  description  of  Strabo,  as  on  the  Pisidian  border,  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  and  near  Isaura  (pp.  668,  679), 
and  as  adjoining  the  territories  of  Selge  and  Katenna*  (pp.  569,  570) 
among  the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  inscription  (Sterrett, 
1  Wolfe  Expedition,*  No.  240),  in  which  the  Demos  of  the  Sedaseis  speak 
of  r;/i«  Kat  rows  bfUK$vtU  17/iSiv,  proves  that  the  Sedaseis  were  one  of  the 
demoi  into  which  the  ethnos  of  the  Homonades  was  divided.  This 
inscription  was  found  at  Namusa,  in  the  district  which  has  just  been 
assigned  to  the  Homonades. 

No  coins  of  the  Homonades  are  known,  and  this  failure  can  hardly 
be  an  accidental  one,  due  merely  to  the  deficiency  of  our  collections. 
The  reason,  I  think,  lies  in  the  subdivision  of  the  ethnos  into  smaller 
parts.  Hence  in  later  time  the  Homonades  are  enumerated  in  the 
lists  both  of  Pamphylia  and  of  Lykaonia  ;  some  of  their  villages  or 
towns  were  in  one  province,  some  in  the  other.  One  of  these  towns 
was,  as  I  believe,  Dalisandos,  which  was  a  member  of  the  Koinon 
Lykaonon,  and  which  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
Dalisandos,  a  member  of  the  Dekapolis  of  Isauria  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ermcnek  Su.  In  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  'Athenischo 
Mittheilungen  des  Instituts,'  I  have  argued  that  Dalisandos  was 
situated  at  Fasiller,  and  this  localisation  seems  to  me  to  be  correct ;  but 
I  had  not  then  learned  that  a  second  Dalisandos  must  be  assumed  in 
Isauria.  I  then  thought  that  a  border  city  might  have  been  mentioned 
in  both  provinces,  but  I  now  find  that  the  authorities  for  placing 
Dalisandos  or  Lalisandos  in  the  Dekapolis  are  conclusive. 

Tho  Homonades,  being  thus  broken  into  small  demoi  or  towns, 
formed  no  political  unity  and  did  not  strike  coins.  Dalisandos  did,  and 
perhaps  such  places  as  Kolybrassos  have  also  developed  out  of  mere 
villages  or  demoi  of  the  Homonades.  Strabo's  account  makes  them 
extend  from  Katenna  and  Selge  on  the  west  to  Cilicia  Tracheia  on  the 
south-east  and  Lykaonia  on  tho  east;  and  strictly  taken  this  would 
imply  that  Lyrbe  and  Karallia  also  were  towns  of  the  Homonades,  not 
to  mention  Gorgorome.    Possibly  even  Parlais,  if  I  have  correctly 

*  Selgo  at  Siirk  has  long  been  an  accepted  position,  and  Professor  G.  Hirschfeld 
detected  Kutenna  in  the  modern  name  Godeua. 
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assigned  it,  was  a  colony  founded  on  the  edge  of  their  territory  by 
Augustus  in  order  to  keep  down  this  people  who  were  in  his  time  a 
real  danger  to  the  pacified  provinces.  Similarly  Lystra  on  their 
eastern  frontier  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  fortress  against  the 
Isaurians  and  the  Homonades. 

8»  Ilistra  retains  the  ancient  name  in  the  form  Ilisera. 

9.  Laranda  is  still  called  Laranda  by  the  Christian  population,  as 
well  as  Karaman,  which  is  the  official  and  usual  name. 

10.  Derbe.  In  fixing  the  site  of  Derbe,  the  first  preliminary  is  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  Ptolemy's  '  Strategia  Antiochiane,'  which 
he  places  in  Cappadocia,  and  which  contains  the  four  towns  Derbe, 
Laranda,  Olbasa,  and  Mousbanda.  In  studying  any  statement  of 
Ptolemy,  the  first  essential  is  to  determine  his  authority.  In  this  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  the  same  historical  fact  as  Strabo 
does  (p.  635),  when,  after  describing  the  ten  Siratsgiai  of  Cappadocia, 
he  adds  that  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  there  was  an  eleventh 
strategia  consisting  of  part  of  Lykaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia 
(irpoo-eyivero  8*  vartpov  irapo  'Pw/uuuW  ck  rrp  KtXWas  tois  vpb  'A^cAoou  kou 
kvciKorq  or parrjyia,  tf  vf.p\  Kao~ra/?aAa  koX  K.vf$urrpa  p*Xpt  rip  ' AvriiraT pov 
tov  AjyoroO  Atpfirp;)*.  This,  like  the  other  Strategiai,  had  ceased  to  exist 
long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  btlt  we  may  accept  his  list  as  a 
valuable  testimony  as  to  its  limits.  His  list  contains  only  four  names, 
Derbe,  Laranda,  Olbasa,  and  Mousbanda ;  but  Appian  and  Strabo  both 
add  Eastabala,  and  Strabo  also  adds  Kybistra.  Of  these,  Olbasa,  or 
rather  Olba,  according  to  the  necessary  correction  of  M.  Waddington 
('Voyage  Numismat.,'  s.v.)  and  Mousbanda,  are  cities  of  Byzantine 
Isauria,  which  was  in  earlier  time  called  Cilicia  Tracheia.  Laranda  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  the  situation  of  Kybistra  at  Eregli  is 
certain.  Accordingly,  the  general  position  of  this  eleventh  Strategia  is 
certain.  It  extends  from  the  original  frontier  of  Cappodocia  at 
Kybistra  westward  and  southward  as  far  as  Derbe  (/*c^pt  Ac'p/fys,  Strabo), 
which  must  therefore  be  weBt  of  Laranda.  Considering  the  frontier 
line  and  the  position  of  Ilistra  and  Laranda,  there  is  hardly  any  choice 
left.  Derbe  must  be  placed  about  Zosta.f  The  situation  agrees 
admirably  with  the  order  of  Hierocles  and  Not.  I.,  VII.,  VI II.,  IX.  It 
is  demanded  also  by  another  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  569),  who  defines 
Itaurica  as  containing  the  two  Isauras  and  many  other  villages,  and 
proceeds :  «n/s  8'  'laavpitcfc  ivriv  iv  irXtvpaU  n  Atpfir).  His  next  word*, 
fidkurra  rrj  KamraWa  imwt<pvK<k,  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the 
frontier  of  the  eleventh  strategia,  an  external  addition  which  had  been 
attached  to  Cappadocia. 

*  He  refers  to  the  same  district  (p.  537)  as  tJjv  MicrrfTor  (i.e.  o-Tpcmry/a*-) :  tAj 
8'  bruerifTovt  oft  ffwapiff/i**  ratrrcus,  (1)  tA  Ka<rrd$a\a  koJ  tA  Ki0urrpa,  (2)  xal  t^,  Ac. 
Appian  (Bell.  Mithr.,  105)  merely  says,  "several  cities  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  among 
which  was  Kastabala." 

t  This  situation  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  J.  B.  8.  Sterrett. 
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Strabo  (p.  535)  is  clear  that  this  district  of  Kybistra,  Kastabala, 
Derbe,  <fec.,  was  in  the  province  Cappadocia,  constituted  by  Tiberius 
a.d.  17,  when  the  last  king  Archelaus  died,  but  in  later  time  Derbe  and 
Laranda  appear  as  part  of  Lykaonia,  cities  of  the  Kotvov  AvkooW. 
It  is  not  recorded  when  they  were  transferred  from  Cappadocia  to 
Lykaonia,  but  it  is  highly  probable  the  title  Claudio-Derbe  was  insti- 
tuted by  Claudius,  when  he  arranged  the  transference,  a.d.  41.  After- 
wards, when  Cappadocia  and  Galatia  were  united  by  Vespasian,  tho 
whole  of  Lykaonia  was  included  in  this  vast  province.  Hence  Ptolemy 
is  confused  in  his  division  of  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  putting  part  of 
Lykaonia  in  the  one  province  and  part  in  the  other.  The  Straiegia 
Anliochiane  he  derived  from  an  old  source ;  for  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  Boman  province  was  administered  according  to  the  Strategiai* 
If  the  Romans  had  kept  up  this  division,  Ptolemy's  list  of  the  cities  in 
the  Strategiai  would  probably  not  have  been  so  bad  as  it  is. 

11.  Barata  is  very  rarely  alluded  to.  The  following  is  the  only 
reference  known  to  mo  in  literature.  A  saint,  named  'Joannes  in  the 
Well,'  lived  in  Kybistra  with  his  mother  Julia  and  his  sister  Themistia. 
He  chose  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  with  his  mother's  consent  went  out  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  live  in  the  wilderness  (W/v  iptjfjLov  oucrjvai  y>)v).  An 
angel  met  him  and  guided  him,  and  he  went  a  journey  of  one  day  till  he 
found  a  well,  in  which  he  lived  ten  years.  Then  a  certain  Chrysias, 
w  ft  tj  vAi7  tS>v  BapaT€wv,t  was  brought  by  an  angel  forth  into  the 
wilderness  and  buried  Joannes  (Act.  Sanct.,  March  30th,  p.  830  and 
add.  43). 

The  locality  is  clear.  Joannes  went  forth  from  Kybistra  (now 
Eregli)  into  the  plains  north-west,  which  lie  between  Eregli,  Kara 
Bunar,  and  Kara  Dagh.  Barata  must  be  one  of  the  towns  on  tho  edge 
of  this  desert,  and  the  order  of  the  Byzantine  lists,  which  place  it  along 
with  Laranda,  Derbe,  and  Hyde,  is  more  in  favour  of  a  site  in  the  Kara 
Dagh,  while  Hyde  was  at  Kara  Bunar,  and  8.  Joannes  lived  in  the 
treeless  level  plains  between  them. 

The  Peutinger  Table  confirms  tbis  situation.  It  mentions  Barata 
fifty  miles  from  Iconium  on  a  road  leading  to  the  east.  This  coincidence 
of  authorities  places  Barata  at  Bin  Bir  Kilisse  or  Maden  Sheher  $  iu 
Kara  Dagh. 

If  I  am  correct  in  placing  Hyde  at  Kara  Bunar,  the  order  of  the 
Byzantine  lists  points  conclusively  and  inexorably  to  this  site  for  Barata ; 
but  the  conjectural  position  of  Hydo  is  too  much  in  need  of  external 
confirmation  to  be  able  to  afford  any  support  to  other  identifications. 

*  Kuhn,  1  Stadtaverfassung  dee  rom.  Reiches,'  considers,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Boman  administration  was  conducted  according  to  the  strategiai. 

t  One  might  suspect  "T8p  for  8Ap,  for  there  are  no  trees  in  Lycaonia,  and  Hyde  was 
in  this  country.   Perhaps  the  original  text  waa'TJj?  [irAijfffoy]  rip  Bapartwr. 

t  Maden  Sheher  means  «  City  of  Mines."   No  mines  are  now  known. 
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Still  it  is  important  that  these  positions- should  in  their  entirety  confirm 
the  order  of  Hierocles. 

As  this  site,  though  rather  famous,  has  been  very  little  explored,  I 
may  briefly  mention  the  remarkable  series  of  churches,  which  are  well 
worth  a  careful  examination  by  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities. 
Sir  C.  Wilson  and  I  copied  the  following  inscription,  which  ran  along 
the  side  walls  of  the  Dave  of  one  of  these  churches :  a  syllable  or  two 
were  engraved  over  the  keystone  of  each  of  the  arches.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  inscription  began  from  the  east  end. 

+TOKOAAHIHN  to  KoAA^[y]iv 

6NKOINU)  cv  Koivw 

€Y3A  ev£a- 

M€NOI  fitvot 

€T€J/#  lr€[t .  . 

The  inscription  must  have  begun  at;  the  west  end,  on  the  left  hand 
as  one  entered  the  churoh,  and,  after  running  tho  whole  length  of  the 
church,  continued  on  the  right  side,  back  to  the  entrance.* 

On  the  walls  of  a  church,  outside  the  ancient  city,  thero  are  a 
number  of  pilgrims'  marks,  all  of  the  same  type. 

€YXHNHCI  €vxt)  N170-1- 

OYTIB6PIOY  ovTt^cptov. 

€YXHT€YKPOY  tirf  Tcwcpov 

nAniOY  ITairtov. 

€YXHN€Y  ci-xV  Et(ymov?]. 

Similar  inscriptions  from  Bin  Bir  Kilise  are  given  by  Davis,  p.  310, 

6YXHIN   tttfj  'Iifrcwuac ?] 

6YXH AOM  ETIOY  cv^  Ao/*mbv. 

and  by  MM.  Radet  and  Paris,  'Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1886,  p.  512,  which 
may  perhaps  be  restored  [«5xB  Tcopfyiov  k<  Zwjip  [«]  iravros  [o'kov 
auT<Lv].f 

I  should  be  glad  if  some  attention  could  bo  given  to  these  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  Asia  Minor  for  church 
antiquities. 

12.  Ubinnaca,  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  near  Archelais,  is  certainly 
a  corrupt  form.  Hyde  suggests  itself  as  perhaps  the  original  name. 
According  to  the  following  restoration  of  the  Roman  road,  Hude  and 
Canna  were  adjoining  stations,  and  their  names  may  have  been  corrupted 
into  the  single  Ubinnaca. 

•  The  correction  «©AAi}[»  seenis  necessary,  but  the  reading  seemed  clear  on  the 
wall.  I  do  not  understand  in  what  sense  xoKkr/yiy,  a  weU-knowu  form  =  collegium, 
is  to  be  takon,  unless  it  be  "  the  church  of  a  collegium." 

f  The  three  other  inscriptions  from  Bin  Bir  Kilise,  published  on  tho  same  page,  aro 
badly  explained,  and  perhaps  not  well  copied.  One  seems  to  begin  afrnj  h  Kar(of)<c(ij)cr(0i 
M(«)w[(r]^f  tov  'livoyos.  Another  ends  /w(l)  Notfipov  «'.  Tho  third  begins  [A  Suya ....>« 
i9to[t]t  iraAti/uatrt,  4c. 
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13.  Hyde.  Of  this  city  nothing  is  known.  Pliny  says  it  was  a  city 
of  Lykaonia,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Galatia*  and  Cappadocia,  and  it 
struck  coins  as  a  member  of  the  Eoinon  Lycaonon.  Hierocles  mentions 
it  after  Derbe  and  Barata,  and  Notitiea  I.,  VIII.,  IX.  have  it  also  after 
Barata  and  Derbe,  and  before  Savatra  and  Kanna.  These  considerations 
agree  well  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Kara  Bunar.  Now  Notitiae  III., 
X.,  XIII.  omit  Hyde  and  mention  Thebasa,  It  is  a  natural  supposition 
that  the  omission  of  Hyde  was  not  accidental,  but  that  Hyde  was 
merged  in  Thebasa. 

14.  Alterations  were  frequently  made  in  the  situation  of  cities  during 
the  Byzantine  period  f :  in  such  cases  the  lists  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
give  the  names  of  the  old  and  the  new  site  side  by  side.  I  Bhall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  everything  recorded  about  Thebasa  points  to  a 
situation  in  the  country  about  Kara  Bunar. 

In  Not.  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  Passala  and  Tibassada}  occur  as  13  and  14. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  two  names  are  a  dittography,  and 
that  they  denote  the  strong  fortress  Thebasa  in  Lycaonia.  Thebasa  is 
said  by  Pliny,  v.,  27,  to  have  been  a  Lykaonian  city,  situated  in  Tauroe. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Saracen  inroads  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  it  was  a  critical  point.  It  was, 
therefore,  situated  on  one  of  the  roads  by  which  the  Saracens  were  in 
the  habit  of  invading  the  Byzantine  territory,  i.e.  it  was  one  of  the 
two  roads  which  met  at  Podandos  (one  by  way  of  Tyana,  the  other  by 
Herakleia-Eybistra),  and  went  south  to  Tarsos  through  the  Cilician 
Gates.  §  Herakleia-Kybistra  was  another  of  these  critical  points  at  the 
time  ;  Malakopaia  (north  of  Tyana)  another. 

Thebasa  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  whereas  Herakleia-Kybistra  was  part 
of  Cappadocia  at  all  times ;  therefore  Thebasa  must  have  been  further 
west,  and  perhaps  on  the  direct  road  thence  to  Iconium.  We  should 
then  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kara  Bunar ;  there  are  there 
both  water  and  suitable  points  for  fortification.  A  convenient  water 
supply  in  this  dry  plain  was  of  course  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
for  the  Saracen  invaders. 

It  was  a  pleasant  confirmation  of  my  work  that,  when  independent 
reasoning  had  led  me  at  different  times  to  place  Thebasa  and  Hyde  as  I 
have  done,  I  then  observed  that  the  result  explained  the  omission  of 
Hyde  in  Not.  IIL,  X.,  XIII.    We  have  one  of  the  numerous  cases  of 

*  He  uses  the  name  in  the  sense  of  tho  province  Galatia,  in  which  Lykaonia  was 
included. 

f  I.e.  a  new  centre  grew  up.  and  the  mass  of  population  collected  there. 

X  Tibasaada;  with  the  termination  compare  Tymbriada,  a  form  of  Tymbrias. 
IIA12AAA  =  TI[B]A22AAA. 

§  Loulon  was  in  Saracen  hands  at  the  time  when  Thebasa  is  mentioned,  and  conse- 
quently invasions  were  as  a  rule  made  through  the  Cilician  Gates  (see  below). 
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correspondence  between  a  city  in  the  low  ground,  Hyde,  and  a  strong 
fortress  on  a  rock,  Thebasa.   Corresponding  examples  are— 

Prymnessos  and  Akroenos 

Kolossai  and  Chonai 

Pessinus  and  Justinianopolis-Palias 

It  is  possible  that  some  MS.  Notitia  may  yet  be  found  with  the 
entry  *YSrj  ijtoi  ®rjfia<Ta. 

15.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  above  conditions  are  not  very 
definite,  and  that  they  would  be  fairly  well  fulfilled  if  Hyde  and  Thebasa 
were  situated  further  north-west  at  Kara-ang-Kapu,  where  there  is  a 
very  strong  castle  on  a  lofty  hill,  rising  on  three  sides  right  out  of  the 
Lycaonian  plain,  and  close  to  the  Cappadocian  frontier.  This  might 
seem  to  suit  the  position  of  Ubinnaca  on  the  Peutinger  Table  much 
better  ;  for  Ubinnaca  there  seems  to  be  placed  on  a  road  from  Archelais 
to  Tyana,  passing  west  of  Hassan  Dagh,  aud  therefore  through  Kara-ang- 
Kapu.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  is  that  Argos  or  Argeoe 
seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  castle  above  Kara-ang-Kapu,  and  that  I  feel 
very  doubtful  whether  a  road  west  of  the  Hassan  Dagh  can  ever  have 
been  in  use.  My  opinion,  after  traversing  the  road,  was  that  it  can  at 
no  time  have  been  the  route  from  Archolais  to  Tyana,  and  that  no 
Roman  road  passed  through  this  rocky,  dry,  and  barren  country  on  the 
western  skirts  of  the  Hassan  Dagh.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  an  admis- 
sible supposition  that  a  city  striking  coins  could  have  existed  in  such  a 
miserable  situation  as  Kara-ang-Kapu. 

The  conditions  would  not  be  well  fulfilled  if  Hyde  and  Thebasa  are 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  at  Ambararassi :  (1)  I  think  there  is 
no  hill  there  which  could  become  a  Byzantine  fortress :  (2)  Kastabala 
was  more  probably  situated  there ;  (3)  the  corruption  Ubinnaca  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  then  remains  unexplained. 

Thebasa  was  fortified  by  Nioephorus  a.d.  805,  along  with  Ankyra  and 
Andrasos.  In  806  Harun-al-Rashid  occupied  Tyana,  and  built  a  mosque 
there  ;  ho  then  captured  Herakleia,  Thebasa,  Malakopaia,  Sideropalos, 
and  Andrasos,  which  in  the  Arab  account  aro  given  as  Herakleia, 
Sakaliba  (Byzantine  AouAov,  called  by  Joan.  Chald.  Hisn  Assakaliba,  the 
bulwark  of  Tarsos),  Dabesa  (apparently  Thebasa),  Safssaf,  Kunia  or 
Malkunia  (apparently  Malakopaia),  and  Dsu-l-kala.*    As  soon  as  Harun 

•  As  I  quote  this  list,  I  may  here  give  a  discussion  of  the  names,  which  might  more 
suitably  be  given  below  in  R.  In  this  list  Safssaf  and  Dsu-l-kala  seem  to  correspond 
to  Andrasos  and  Sideropalos.  Safssaf  means  "  willow,"  and  in  Turkish  Sogud  (8uyut), 
which  has  the  same  meaning,  is  a  common  village  name. 

Safssaf  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  a  raid,  a.d.  797,  when  Harun  penetrated  as  far 
as  Ankyra  (Weil,  •  Gesch.  d.  Kbalif.,'  ii.  470).  Theophanes  mentions  a  raid  of  the 
Saracens  in  796,  which  reached  Amorion  (p.  470).   The  two  are  possibly  the  same, 
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retired,  Nicephorus  refortified  the  same  places,  and  even  ravaged 
Cilicia  about  Mopsouestia  and  Anazarbos;  but  Harun  again  sent  an 
array,  and  once  more  captured  Thebasa. 

Theodosius,  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ide,  signed  the  will  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos.    Ho  is,  doubtless,  Bishop  of  Hyde. 

Pliny  mentions  the  Thebaseni  in  Galatia,  i.e.  the  Roman  Province, 
which  included  Lykaonia.  Mordtmann,  not  observing  this,  distinguishes 
the  Galatian  from  the  Lykaonian  Thebasa,  and  identifies  the  former  with 
Pteria  ('Munch.  Sitzungsber.,*  I860,  p.  178,  ff.). 

Here  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  discuss  the  south-western  corner 
of  Cappadocia,  which  ib  properly  a  part  of  Strategia  Tyanitis,  but  is  by 
Ptolemy  separated  from  it.  It  contains  two  cities,  Kybistra  and 
Kastabala. 

10.  Kybistra  was  situated  where  the  modern  Eregli  stands,  in  an 
open  well-watered  situation,  a  very  city  of  orchards.  Such  a  situation 
was  not  suited  for  the  troubled  times  of  Byzantine  warfare,  and  during 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  we  often  hear  of  a  fortress  Herakleia, 
which  is  proved  to  have  been  close  to  Kybistra,  and  united  with  it  in  one 
bishopric  by  an  entry  in  Notitia  X.,  96 :  ra  Kv/?«rra  fproi  ra.  'H/xucAebvs. 
The  name  of  the  fortress  has  been  preserved  in  the  modern  form  Eregli ; 
its  precise  site  is  to  be  looked  for  on  some  hill  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kybistra  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.,  xv.  4)  as  in  Cappadocia, 
near  the  Iwundary  of  Cilicia,  and  not  far  from  Taurus. 

Herakleia-Kybistra  was  captured  by  Harun  in  805,  and  by  Almamun 
in  832  a  d. 

Kybistra-Herakleia  was  originally  a  bishopric  under  the  metropolis 
Tyana,  but  it  was  formed  into  an  archbishopric  under  the  Patriarch 
Constantino  (1050-64,  Not.  X.  96).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  arch- 
bishoprics in  Not.  X.*  and  XI.  This  event  probably  marks  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Church  of  the  fact  that  great  part  of  Cappadocia  now  passed 
into  Mohammedan  hands,  but  Kybistra  still  remained  in  Byzantino 
possession,  and  it  therefore  became  an  archbishopric ;  though  the  names 

but  I  prefer  to  distinguish  them,  for  my  principle  is  (p.  345)  to  follow  our  authorities  as 
far  as  possible,  and  not  try  forcibly  to  identify  every  raid  mentioned  by  Arab  historians 
in  the  unceasing  frontier  wars  with  some  event  described  by  Byzantine  writers.  We 
shall  therefore  regard  the  obvious  resemblance  of  the  names  Sidcropalos  and  Dsu-l-kala 
as  accidental ;  wc  shall  distinguish  the  raid  on  Safs6aff  and  Ankyra  from  that  against 
Amotion,  and  take  the  former  as  a  probable  proof  that  SafssafF  was  on  the  road  from 
the  Cilician  Gates  to  Ankyra.  Andrasoe  (p.  868)  then  was  not  Safaaaff,  and  must 
therefore  be  Dsu-l-kala.  Cf.  Theophan.,  p.  482;  Weil,  «Gesch.  d.  Khalifen,'  ii.  160  ; 
Edrisi  Jaubert,  ii.  301.   But  see  Addenda. 

•  It  therefore  occurs  twice  in  Not.  X.,  as  an  archbishopric,  96,  and  ns  a  bishopric, 
129,  a  typical  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  these  registers  were  kept.  The 
actual  words  of  Not.  X.,  96,  might  apply  to  another  Constantino,  1153-5,  but  the 
explanation  given  in  the  text  shows  that  this  date  is  unsuitable,  as  Cappadocia  was 
entirely  in  Turkish  hands  at  that  time.  Nazianzos  was  made  an  archbishopric  by 
Romanus  Diogenes  1067-71. 
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of  Tyana,  &c.,  were  retained  as  bishoprics,  yet  they  were  really  in  partibus 
infideliwn. 

In  the  year  1069  Bomanus  IV.  advanced  from  Sebasteia  (Sivas) 
against  the  Turks  who  were  ravaging  Lykaonia.  He  came  as  far  as 
Kybistra-Herakleia  (rrp  Acyo/AcV»^  'HpatcXtovs  kw/ioitoAcws).  The  road 
which  he  took  must  have  been  by  Cresareia  and  Tyana.  Hero  he  heard 
that  the  Turks,  after  capturing  Ikonion,  had  gone  away ;  and  he  altered 
his  plans,  and  sent  part  of  his  forces  into  Cilicia. 

17.  Kastabala.  Ptolemy  mentions  Khasbia  in  Lykaonia  :  this  is  an 
obvious  corruption  ;  and  Kastabala  is  the  probable  correction.  Strictly, 
Kastabala  ought  to  bo  in  his  Strategia  Antiochiane,  but  different  au- 
thorities are  followed  by  him  in  the  lists  of  Antiochiane  and  of 
Lykaonia. 

Kastabala  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  VI.  3,  without  any  precise  indication 
of  locality,  as  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
corruption  Khasbia  as  of  Lykaonia.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  frontier  west  of  Kybistra,  which  was  always  reckoned  in  Cappadocia, 
and  east  of  Laranda.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  twice  mentions 
Kastabala  (p.  535  and  537)  along  with  Kybistra,  as  a  pair  of  towns,  not 
far  from  Tyana,  but  nearer  Mount  Tauros.  When  Kybistra  is  fixed  at 
Eregli,  it  is  a  natural  and  probable  conclusion  that  Kastabala  is  at 
Ambararassi. 

Another  Kastabala  was  situated  on  the  Pyramos,  and  bore  also  the 
name  Hieropolis.  The  lucid  statement  of  M.  Imhoof-Blumer  (Monnaiet 
Grecques,  p.  353)  points  to  a  different  conclusion  from  that  which  he 
draws.  The  coins  which  he  there  describes  were  probably  all  struck 
by  a  city  of  Cilicia  proper,  situated  near  the  river  Pyramos :  the  exact 
site  of  the  city  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  the  Antonine  and 
Jerusalem  Itineraries  are  unfortunately  confused  and  inaccurate  in  this 
part.    I  should  look  for  it  on  the  Pyramos  near  Osmanie. 

A  cutting  conducts  the  road  across  the  rocks  immediately  beyond 
Kastabala,  two  miles  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  about 
19  miles  from  Kybistra. 

Katabatala  (ttjv  t<2>v  Mavt^cu'a>v  xoAic),  which  was  captured  by  Basil's 
generals  (a.d.  876)  at  the  time  when  he  himself  was  taking  Loulon  and 
Melouos,  can  hardly  be  Kastabala  (Theophan.  Contin.,  278),  but  iB  more 
probably  in  Armenia,  near  Tephrike,  Argaous,  and  the  other  Paulician 
cities  (Lokana,  Tauras  or  Taras,  Amara:  Theoph.  Cont.,  267,  278, 
Cedren,  ii.  154,  207). 

If  Kastabala  was  a  fortress  in  this  situation,  why  is  it  never  mentioned 
as  an  important  point  in  the  Saracen  wars  ?  The  reason  is,  I  think,  as 
follows : — Kastabala  was  a  fortress  of  the  kind  which  was  usual  in  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kings  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  conveniently  situated 
near  a  great  road,  and  depending  for  its  strength  mainly  on  artificial 
fortification.   But  almost  all  the  fortresses  which  were  important  in  the 
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Saraoen  wars  were  perched  on  lofty  and  hardly  accessible  rocks ;  6uch 
were  Loulon,  Khonai,  Akroenos,  Sozopolis,  Justinianopolis  -  Palias, 
Kharaianon  Kastron,  and  many  others.  Kastabala  was  not  sufficiently 
<lefensible,  and  fell  into  decay  early  in  the  Byzantine  period. 

18.  Isauropolis  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  and  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  (a.d.  530  and  451).  It  is  never  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Notiti®. 
But  Zono,  providing  in  one  of  his  laws  that  every  city  should  have 
the  right  to  be  soat  of  a  bishop  mado  a  special  exception  of  Isauropolis, 
which  went  along  with  Loontopolis.*  Leontopolis  is  mentioned  as  an 
autokephalous  diocese  in  the  Notitiaj. 

I sa ura  was  situated  on  the  high  and  strong  hill  now  called  Zengibar 
Kale;  it  was  discovered  by  Hamilton.  MM.  Radet  and  Paris  wrongly 
infer,  from  an  inscription  which  they  have  published  in '  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,' 
1887,  p.  67,  that  Isaura  was  a  Roman  colony.  The  words  on  which 
they  rely,  'IaavpcW  rj  fiovXr]  koX  6  8*7/40?  oi  rt  a~vfiiro\tT€v6fi(voi  'Pw/taTot, 
do  not,  as  Professor  Mommsen  informs  me,  justify  such  an  inference. 

Hilarius,  bishop'  of  the  Catholic  Church  1-79  kotcL  'Wavplav  (not  lvy 
which  i*  used  in  the  same  passage  with  regard  to  the  town  of  Hyde 
["I8rj])t  signed  the  will  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos. 

19.  Korna  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  by  Hierocles,  and  a  bishop  of 
Korna  (Cotnensis)  was  present  at  Concil.  Constantinop.  381,  and  another 
at  Concil.  Chaloed.  451.  It  never  occurs  in  the  Notiti®.  The  order  of 
Hierocles  suggests  a  position  either  between  Derbe,  Isauropolis,  and 
Lystra,  or  a  little  to  the  west  of  Iconium ;  the  authority  of  Ptolemy 
leans  in  the  same  direction.  No  other  evidence  is  known  to  me.  No 
reason  for  its  disappearance  after  Justinian's  time  is  known:  it  may 
have  been  merged  in  another  bishopric.  Similarly,  Isauropolis  dis- 
appears from  all  lists  later  than  Hierocles.  It  is  possible  that  the  two 
phenomena  are  connected,  which  would  lend  additional  probability  to 
the  situation  of  Korna  near  Isauropolis. 

20.  Savatra,  or  Soatua,  is  fixed  with  a  degree  of  certainty  unusual  in 
Lycaonia :  it  was  on  the  direct  road  from  Laodicea  Katakokaumene  to 
Archelais,  as  has  been  shown  above;  it  was  not  far  from  Archelaie- 
Garsaoura  (Strab.,  p.  5G8);  it  was  in  the  waterless  Lycaonian  plains, 
supplied  by  deep  wells  with  water  which  was  sold.  Theso  indications 
point  clearly  to  the  ruins,  four  hours  south-west  from  Eskil.f  which 
are  extensive.  It  cannot  be  so  far  vast  as  Sultan  Khan  or  Esliava. 
where  there  are  abundant  springs  of  water:  and  it  can  hardly  be 
further  west  than  the  site  above-mentioned,  bince  it  was  not  far  from 
Archelais. 

Professor  Sterrett  has  placed  Savatra  at  Obruklu ;  but  that  situation 
contravenes  the  conditions,  for  it  is  not  on  the  road  Laodicea  to  Archelais, 

*  The  law  is  quoted  above,  in  the  introduction. 

t  I  examined  theso  ruins  in  188)3,  when  travelling  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Brown.    Wo  took 
the  straightwst  possible  road  from  Tyriaion  and  Laodiccia  Kutakekaumene  to  Archelais. 
VOL.  nr.  2  A 
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and  it  derives  its  water,  not  from  wells,  but  from  a  lake;  moreover, 
Obruklu  would  rather  bo  called  near  Iconium  than  near  Archelais. 

21.  Koropassos,  a  Lycaonian  village,  120  stadia  from  Archelais  on  the 
road  to  Savatra,  Laodicea,  and  Ephesos  (Strab.,  p.  568,  663).  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table  in  tho  corrupt  form  Coniitanassos, 
which  perhaps  results  from  a  confusion  with  ParnassoB  on  a  neighbour- 
ing road.  It  should  easily  be  found  between  Sultan  Khan  and  Ak  Serai. 
Koropassos  is  probably  to  be  read  in  place  of  tho  corrupt  name  Adopissos, 
which  Ptolemy  places  precisely  in  this  north-eastern  corner  of  Lycaonia. 

Koropassos  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  city  Koropissos  of  Ketis 
in  Isauria  (Cilicia  Tracheia),  whose  situation  is  discussed  below. 

22.  Kanna  is  placed  by  the  order  of  the  Byzantine  lists  in  north- 
eastern Lycaonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savatra  and  Perta.  Ptolemy 
agrees,  placing  it  near  Adopissoe  to  the  south.  These  considerations  point 
to  tho  south-western  skirts  of  Hassan  Dagh,  south  of  Kara-ang-kapu,  on 
the  hill  over  which  is  the  great  fortress  Argos.  A  bishopric  is  required 
for  this  district,  and  all  tho  conditions  agree  with  the  view  that  Kanna 
was  that  bishopric. 

2;).  Ardistama  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Lycaonia.  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form  Arissama  (which 
should  probably  be  spelt  Arrissama),  north-west  of  Kara  Bunar,  and 
not  very  far  from  Kara-ang-kapu.  It  was  not  a  bishopric,  l>eing 
probably  merged  in  Kanna  (or  possibly  in  ITyde). 

24.  Perta  is  by  an  examination  of  the  very  uncertain  road  Archelain- 
Pessinus  placed  at  Eskil,  but,  in  tho  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  and 
order  of  the  stations  on  this  road,  the  possibility  must  be  loft  open  that 
it  was  situated  at  some  other  site  in  the  north  part  of  Lycaonia.  It  in 
apparently  intended  in  the  Table  to  be  32  miles  from  Archelais.  A 
hituation  near  Eskil  would  agree  admirably  with  the  order  of  Hierocles. 
The  Notitiac  always  place  Perta  last,  which  prevents  any  inference  from 
their  order. 

25.  Glauama  appears  to  bo  the  correct  form  of  a  name  which  appears 
as  Egdana,  TXavafia,  Tdkfiava,  TdXfiava,  TdXfiavos,  'Eic&avftava.     In  the 

Notitiae  it  appears  always  with  the  addition  Eudokias  (rp-ot  EuoWas). 
An  examination  of  tho  road  Archelais-Pcssinus  on  the  Peut.  Table  leads 
us  to  place  it  at  Inevi,  and  the  order  of  Ilieroclcs  and  of  the  Notitite 
favours  a  situation  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Lycaonia  ;  but.  considering* 
how  very  uncertain  are  stations  on  this  road,  it  must  be  left  quite  open 
to  place  Glauama  at  some  other  site  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Tatta. 

The  double  name  makes  it  probable  that  there  were  two  sites  included 
in  one  bishopric,  and  that  Eudokias  was  a  foundation  of  the  fifth  century, 
in  a  situation  of  tho  later  typo,*  while  Glauama  was  at  a  site  of  tho 
Roman  type, 

26.  Verinopolis  or  Psebila  is  mentioned  in  the  *  NotitiaV  but  not  in 
*  The  favourite  Byzantine  situation  was  on  a  lofty  or  a  precipitous  hill. 
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Hierocles.  Theodosius,  bishop  Br)fnp>C>v  ttoAcw?,  r^s  VtfijXwv  irdAcws, 
was  present  at  Concil.  Constantinop.  iii.,  a.d.  680,  and  at  Concil.  Quinisext. 
a.d.  692.  The  city  must  be  distinguished  from  Verinopolis  or  Stauros 
in  Galatia  Prima,  of  which  the  bishop  Stephanus  was  present  at  the 
same  Council,  692. 

Verina  was  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  (457  to  474),  and  we  should 
expect  that  Verinopolis  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  and  bishopric 
during  that  period,  or  else  during  the  reign  of  Zeno,  husband  of  her 
daughter  Adriane,  when  she  retained  some  influence  (474  to  491  a.d.). 
It  ought  in  that  case  to  be  mentioned  by  Hierocles ;  its  failure  may  be 
due  to  the  loose  way  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  registers  were  kept. 

Leontius  of  Sibila,  Sibilla,  or  Sibela  signs  among  the  Isaurian  bishops 
at  Concil.  Nicaen.  ii.,  a.d.  787.  This  place  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Sybala 
or  Syballa,  mentioned  in  Isauria  by  Notitiaj  III.,  X.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  Isaurian  lishopric  can  be  identified  with  the  Lycaonian 
Pscbila  or  Fsibela ;  and,  considering  how  loosely  the  lists  were  kept,  the 
mere  fact  that  Notitite  III.  and  X.  mention  both,  does  not  absolutely 
disprove  their  identity.  If  they  are  identical,  the  city  must  be  placed 
on  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces.  Le  Quien  takes  this  view.  It  is 
indeed  clear  that  Sibila  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Isauria  (see  T,  24), 
and  therefore  near  the  Lykaonian  frontier ;  but  my  rule  is  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Notitiaj  where  no  clear  reason  is  seen  to  discredit 
them.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  Notitiaj  III.  and  X.  are  to  be 
followed,  and  in  that  case  the  order  of  all  Notitia?  suggests  a  situation 
for  Psebila  in  the  northern  part  of  Lykaonia.  No  other  evidence  is 
available,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  allude  to  the  possibility  that  the 
otherwise  unknown  Pegella,  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table  north  of 
Perta,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Psibella. 

The  frontier  between  Byzantine  Galatia  and  Lykaonia  lies  between 
Glauama  and  Petinessos.  Now,  the  furthest  north  point  to  which 
Lykaonia  can  ever  have  extended  on  the  west  is  between  Atlan  and 
Piri-Bey-li  (the  latter  in  Galatia  Amoriana),  therefore  it  is  very  unlikely 
to  have  extended  further  north  on  the  east  side  than  Inevi.  The  country 
and  the  roads  near  Lako  Tatta  are  almost  unknown,  only  a  part  of  it 
having  been  seen  by  Ainswortb. 

27.  Seiouata,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  north-weBt  of  Lykaonia,  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Possibly  it  is  a  corruption  of  Saouatra,  which  is 
wrongly  given  by  Ptolemy  in  Isauria :  ho  also  gives  Olba  and  Antiocheia 
twice. 

28.  Pyrgos  occurs  on  the  Peutinger  Table  botween  Savatra  and  Ioo- 
nium,  or  perhaps  between  Savatra  and  Laodiceia.  A  bishopric  of  Pyrgoi 
is  mentioned,  Not.  III.,  X.,  XIII.  Hierocles  has  'Piyvoi',  which  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  same  name,  and  his  order  would  suit  admirably  a 
situation  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lykaonia.  Now  the  great  extent 
of  territory  north  and  north-west  of  Laodicea  seems  to  require  a  bishopric, 

2  a  2 
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and  in  this  quarter,  a  little  off  the  road  Sauatra-Laodicea,  is  a  place 
Orbugh,*  which  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name.  The  town 
Anydroi  Pyrgoi,  disguised  in  Theophanes,  p.  467,  according  to  the  text 
and  index  of  Do  Boor,  as  Anydroi,  on  a  road  leading  from  Amorion  to 
Cilicia,  is  evidently  the  bishopric  in  question :  it  was  clearly  situated 
in  this  district. 

Another  place  named  Pyrgos  is  mentioned  by  Tagenon  on  the  march 
of  Fredeiick  Barbarossa  from  Iconium  to  Laranda.  The  details  of  the 
march  aro  as  follows  : — 

May  23.    Went  out  of  Iconium  to  a  hortus  regius,  and  stayed  there  in 
plenty.    This  hortus  is  one  of  the  gardens  described  above. 
„    26.    Started  thence  and  came  to  XL  Fontes. 

„    27.    Keached  large  Btream  of  potable  water;  the  stream  is  now 

called  Tcharshembe  Su. 
„    28.    A  large  village,  with  vineyards. 
„    29.  Pyrgos. 

„    30.    Laranda,  quae  dividit  Ciliciam,  id  est,  Armeniam,  a  Lycaonia. 

Thence  they  crossed  the  mountains  after  reaching  some 
Christian  villages,  and  on  the  mountains  the  Prince  of 
Sibilia  came  to  meet  them:  est  autem  Sibilia  castrum 
munitissimum,  ot  Marchia  Christianorum  .  .  .  defensatur. 
Juno  6.  Bridge  over  Selephica  stream ;  they  cross,  and  thence  difficult 
road  lies  beforo  them:  the  bridge  must  be  over  the  river 
south  of  Mut. 
„    10.    Selefke.    The  Emperor  is  drowned. 

This  route  seems  to  follow  the  modorn  track  from  Konia  by  Cassaba, 
near  Ilisra,  to  Laranda,  and  Pyrgos  must  bo  Cassaba,  the  walls  of  which 
arc  still  a  remarkablo  monument.  We  cannot  identify  this  Pyrgos  with 
the  Byzantine  town  (see  Addenda). 

It  is  most  convenient  to  allude  at  this  point  to  the  Strategia  Tyanitis, 
and  the  cities  which  it  contains. 

29.  Tyana  has  long  been  known  at  Kiz  Hissar,  called  by  some  writers 
Kilisa  Hissar.  It  is  certainly  a  various  form  of  Xenophon's  Dana;  the 
two  varieties  being  attempts  to  represent  in  Greek  an  Anatolian  name.')' 

30.  Cjena  and  Halala-Faustinopolis,  are  to  l>e  looked  for  at  due  dis- 
tances on  the  road  from  Tyana  to  the  Cilician  Gates.  Faustinoplis  must 
be  near  Pashmakji ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  elder  Faustina,  who 
died  there. 

31.  Andadalis  is  still  called  Andaval,  16  miles  north  of  Tyana  on  the 
road  to  Sasima,  Ccesareia-Mazaka,  Colonia  Archelais,  and  Mokiasos. 

*  It  is  called  Obruklu  in  maps,  but  Orbugh  approximates  nearer  to  the  local  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  Solnume  has  Obruk.  Obruk  ia  a  Turkish  word  meaning  water-jar, 
and  perhaps  the  true  old  form  Orbugh  (nipyos)  has  been  modified  by  popular  etymology 
so  us  to  give  a  name  with  a  meaning. 

t  Called  alsj  Eusobtia,  and  Colonia  Antouiua. 


Q.-LYKAONIA  AND  TYANITIS.  3-17 

32.  I\vsa  or  Paspasa  was  near  Tyana.  Gregory  Naziauzen  (Ep.  1C.3 ), 
mentions  a  certain  George,  with  the  epithet  naoTracn/vw,*  and 
Euphrantcs,  bishop  of  Tyana,  stated  at  Concil.  v.,  that  this  George  was 
head  of  the  monastery  of  Pasa,  12  miles  from  Tyana  (Acta  Cono.  v., 
pp.  447-8,  Mansi,  ix.  258). 

33.  Xanxaris.  The  hot  baths  of  Kanxarisf  aro  mentioned  only  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  visited  them  in  a.d.  381.  He  was  residing  at 
Arianzos,  his  farm  near  Nazianzos ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  visit  to  the 
baths  as  having  led  him  rather  far  from  homo  {iripanifMi  vpoyyaycv). 
His  visit  to  the  baths  gave  him  the  hope,  almost  the  certainty,  of 
meeting  Olympius,  the  governor— this,  of  course,  means  governor  of 
Cappadocia  Secunda. 

This  proves  that  the  baths  of  Xanxaris  were  a  usual  resort  of  the 
people  of  Tyana,  and  were  not  very  far  from  that  city.  They  are  still  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district;  they  are  situatc'l 
between  Bor  and  Nigde,  a  little  off  the  direct  road  (on  the  north  Bide, 
I  think),  and  are  called  simply  44  the  namam." 

At  the  baths  there  was  a  monastery,  and  Gregory  mentions  that  the 
head  was  much  troubled  tq  tov  6>o>ov  fovrriSi,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
he  had  to  look  after  the  service  of  post-horses  on  the  public  road.  The 
Hamam  lies  beside  the  road  from  Tyana  to  Audabalis,  and  must  be  about 
10  or  12  miles  from  Tyana ;  the  monastery,  therefore,  is  evidently  that  of 
Pasa.  Beside  Andabalis  was  an  imperial  estate,  where  the  fine  Cappa- 
docian  horses  were  bred,  called  44  equi  Palmatiani"  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Palmatius,  who  apparently  was  the  lessee  or  superintendent  of  the 
estate.    Pasa  or  Xanxaris  Was  apparently  on  this  estate. 

34.  Bazis, given  by  Ptolemy  in  Tyanitis,  is  an  interesting  word.  The 
feminine  personal  Cappadocian  name  Bazeis  is  certainly  connected  with 
it.  It  is  derived  from  Old  Persian  baga,  44  god,"  Phrygian  Bagaios, 
44  Zeus,"  and  is  the  seat  of  Zeus  Asmabaios,  near  Tyana,  described  by 
Strabo,  p.  537 ;  Philostralus,  Vit.  Apoll.,  i.  4;  and  Animianus,  xxiii.  G. 

35.  Dragai  :  Apurai  and  Aaypai  are  the  readings  of  Ptolemy.  Com- 
paring Tracias  of  the  Pcutinger  Table,  wo  see  that  Apdyai  is  probably  the 
correct  reading.  It  was  situated  near  Tyana,  on  a  Roman  road  ;  but  the 
Table  is  hero  so  confined,  that  we  may  hesitate  to  accept  its  authority 
that  the  road  in  question  led  from  Tyana  to  Arehelais.  This  seems  to 
be  false,  for  we  know  all  the  stations  on  this  road  very  well,  it  being 
described,  stage  by  stage,  in  the  Pilgrims'  route.|  But  I  shall  proceed 
to  show  that  Dragai  is  probably  the  name  of  the  imperial  estate  near 
Andabalis,  and  therefore  lay  on  tho  road  from  Tyana  to  Arehelais. 

*  Yar.  lect.  Tlcunrcurtvut,  Tlarriv6i,  TlacTi)v6s,  Uaaa^vos.    See  Addenda, 
t  Some  edd.  read  Zav(ap(6os,  Greg.  Naz.,  Ep.  125,  126. 

X  The  view  I  formerly  took,  tliat  the  Table  shows  a  road  going  from  Tyana  to 
Arehelais  by  Canna  and  Dragai  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hassan  Dagh,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  untenable  when  I  traversed  thut  rand  (see  Hyde). 
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Drizes  or  Drizion  is  several  times  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers, 
and,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  various  forms 
of  the  name  may  be  identified  as  renderings  of  a  single  native  name.* 

The  first  reference  to  Drizion  or  Drizes  might  perhaps  seem  on  a 
cursory  glance  to  demand  a  situation  further  south.  In  the  year  975 
John  Tzimiskes  returned  from  Syria  to  Constantinople  :  on  the  march  he 
was  extremely  annoyed  to  see  that  the  rich  estates,  Longias  and  Drizes, 
which  had  been  recoverod  from  tho  Saracens  by  long  and  bloody  wars, 
had  been  seized  by  the  chamberlain  Basil.f  But  most  authorities  speak 
of  Anazarbos  and  Podandos  instead  of  Longias  and  Drizes,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  Longias  was  an  estate  near  Auaz:irbus,  and  Drizes 
near  Podandos.  Longinias  is  elsowhero  recorded  J  to  have  been  a 
Oilician  estate,  and  probably  Longinias  should  be  read  for  Longias  in 
Leo  Diaoonus.  As  to  Drizes  there  is  no  possibility  that  a  rich  and  fertile 
estate  existed  in  the  pass  of  Podandos,  and  we  must  look  for  it  at  the 
north  end  in  the  plain  of  Tyana.  The  details  show  that  these  two 
estates  had  formerly  been  imperial  property,  illegally  seized  by  Basil, 
and  hence  arose  the  anger  and  bitter  reproaches  of  tho  emperor  against 
him.  The  imperial  estate  of  Drizos  may  probably  be  identified  with 
the  Villa  Palmati,  which  was  near  Andabalis,  probably  lying  between 
it  and  Tyana  (see  Addenda). 

The  position  which  I  have  assigned  to  Drizes  is  confirmed  by  the 
only  other  reference  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  to  that  unimportant 
place.  In  964  Nicephorus  marched  against  Cilicia,  taking  with  him  the 
Empress  Theophano  and  her  children.  He  left  Theophano  outside  of 
Cilicia  tv  nvt  <f>povptut  Api&'w  KoAoiyxcvy.  This  shows  that  Drizion  was 
not  far  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  and  near  or  on  the  road  to  tho  Pyla\ 
through  which  he  entered.  The  Byzantine  military  road,  by  which  he 
must  of  course  have  marched,  passed  by  Tyana ;  and  at  Dragai,  or  Drizion, 
a  few  miles  from  Tyana,  perhaps  as  being  a  more  pleasant  country 
retreat  than  the  large  city  Tyana,  he  left  his  wife  to  wait  his  return 
(Theophan.  Contin.,  361).  Another  account  says  that  he  encamped  some 
time  in  Cappadocia  beforo  entering  Cilicia  (rfl  KamrahoKtav  cmvA.tfo/zo'os 
Xwpa),  and  returning  after  his  expedition,  spent  the  winter  in  Cappadocia, 
preparing  for  the  next  campaign  (Leo  Diac,  51 ;  cp.  Zonaras,  ii.  201). 

36.  Podandos  is  well  known,  and  frequently  roferred  to  by  tho  Byzan- 
tiiio  writers.  It  occupied  a  very  important  position  in  a  deep  valley  in 
front  of  the  Cilician  Gates  (tt/s  oi»cou/i«T^  to  fidpadpov,  Basil.,  Ep.  14). 

Podandos  has  retained  its  name  as  Bozanti.  Comparing  tho  equiva- 
lent forms  Nadiandos  and  Nazianzos  (Philostorg.,  HiBt.  Eccles.,  xii.  7), 

*  Compare  Baga  and  Bazis,  Dragni  and  Drizea. 
f  Ix>o  Diac.,  p.  177. 

I  I  have  read  about  Longinins  in  Act.  Snnct..  but  have  unfortunately  destroyed 
the  reference  which  I  made  nt  the  time,  but  which  afterwards  Bccmed  too  trivial  for 
preservation.  Cinnamus,  p.  180,  mentions  it  aa  a  place  near  Anazarbos.  Sec  also 
Anna,  ii.,  p.  126,  and  Ducange's  note,  p.  G'U). 
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we  Bee  that  the  M  z  "  in  Bozanti  indicates  an  ancient  variety  in  the  name. 
The  regio  Podandus  is  mentioned  by  Ilierocles,  but  never  ooours  as  a 
bishopric,  and  it  is  indeed  diffioult  to  see  where  amid  the  mountains  of 
Tanros  could  be  the  population  that  would  require  a  bishop.  Moreover 
after  Cappadooia  was  divided  by  Valeus  into  two  provinces,  Prima  and 
Secunda,  Podandos  must  have  been  politically  in  Secunda;  but  during 
the  struggles  that  followed,  the  bishops  of  Caesareia  retained,  for  at  least 
a  short  time,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  district  of  Mount  Tauros, 
and  Anthimus  saw  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Orestes  in 
Tauros  carried  past  Tyaua  to  Cassareia.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they 
marked  this  jurisdiction  by  consecrating  a  bishop  of  Podandos,  the 
central  point  of  the  Tauros  region,  but  before  the  earliest  "  Notitia,"  this 
bishopric  had  disappeared.  Podandos  had  been  taken  by  the  Arabs  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century.  In  530,  Ilierocles,  being  under  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  of  his  time,  placed  Podandos  in 
Cappadooia  Prima :  had  he  followed  the  civil  lists,  he  would  certainly 
have  put  it  in  Secunda,  for,  when  Cappadocia  was  divided  in  371-72, 
Valens  made  Podandos  the  capital  of  Secunda,  but  soon  changed  tho 
capital  to  Tyana. 

37.  Siala  is  montioncd  in  Tyanitis  by  Ptolemy.  It  has  been  already 
discussed  in  Cappadocia,  where  I  have  mentioned  that  2IAAA  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  [2A]2IMA,  a  city  and  bishopric  some  miles  north  of 
Andabilis.* 

38.  Baoadaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  539)  as  a  plain  in  the  very 
south  of  Cappadocia,  underneath  the  very  shadow  of  Tauros,  barren,  tho 
haunt  of  wild  asses,  hardly  producing  a  single  fruit-tree.  The  descrip- 
tion applies,  not  to  the  plain  of  Tyana,  as  has  usually  been  understood, 
but  to  the  plains  north  and  north-west  of  Kybistra.  Stephanos  mentions 
Bagadaonia  as  the  southernmost  part  of  Cappadocia. 

The  only  other  reference  to  this  district  is  in  Nicephorus  Bryennius, 
p.  63,  where  the  name  is  Gabadonia.  In  1073  Isaac  and  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  advanced  from  Iconium  to  Caesareia,  and  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Turks  not  far  from  Caesareia.  Alexius  escaped  with  difficulty, 
and  reached  after  some  wandering  to  iv  Ta^aSovia  iroKixyiov.  This 
town,  mentioned  apparently  as  a  familiar  place,  is  in  all  probability 
the  well-known  fortress  of  Ilerakleia-Kybistra.  Alexius  must  have 
tried  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  Iconium. 

H.  The  Passes  over  Taurus. 
1.  At  this  point  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  which  were  under  tho  general  charge  of  the  Kloisour- 
arch,  or  Guardian  of  the  Passes,  in  the  Byzantine  system  of  frontier 
defence.  The  chief  passes  over  Taurus  are  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  through 
which  led  the  main  road  from  all  parts  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  to 

*  Compare  Siara  or  Simo»  of  the  Itineraries,  near  Scbaatcia, 
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Cilicia  in  all  periods  of  history.  The  regular  approach  was  by  way  of 
Tyana,  as  we  know  from  Xenophon  and  from  all  later  authorities ;  but 
there  are  other  two  approaches,  from  Kybistra  and  from  CeBsareia.  Other 
passes,  all  more  or  less  difficult,  lead  direct  from  Lycaonia,  to  the  coast 
at  Anemourion,  at  Kelenderis,  and  below  Selouceia.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  one  which  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  pass  of  Andrasos 
or  Kylindros,  i.  e.  the  pass  leading  via  Andrasos,  or  Adrasos,  to 
Kelenderis. 

The  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  Nicephorus  Phokns,  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  a  long  course  of  successful  war  against  the  Saracens, 
enumerates  in  chap.  23  the  chief  passes  by  which  the  Saracen  armies 
could  retire  from  a  foray  in  Byzantine  territory  into  their  own  country, 
i.e.  Cilicia  cr  Commagene.  They  are  (1)  the  passes  which  lead  into 
the  Anatolic  Theme  out  of  the  Theme  of  Seleuceia,  crossing  from 
Cilicia  into  Cappadocia  or  Lvkandos,  (2)  the  passes  crossing  from 
Kommagene  to  Melitene  and  Arabissos,  (3)  the  Armenian  i>asse8  beyond 
the  Euphrates.*  The  first  head  includes  the  pass  of  Adrasos,  the 
Cilician  Gates,  and  the  pass  from  Anazarbos  and  Sis  by  ITadjin  to 
Komana  and  to  Kokussos. 

2.  In  the  expedition  made  by  Nicephorus  (before  000  a.d.,  see  under 
Misthia  Lycaonise)  into  Cilicia,  ho  advanced  by  the  pass  of  Mauri  anon, 
ravaged  the  country  towards  Adana,  marched  down  as  far  as  the  sea, 
and  encamped  on  tho  banks  of  the  Kydnos,  beyond  the  bridge  on  the 
road  to  Adana.  The  Saracens  who  were  besieging  Misthia,  hearing  of 
the  raid,  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  in  all  haste  to  intercept  the 
Byzantine  army  on  its  return.  But  Nicephorus  having  stayed  only  a 
day  or  two  in  Cilicia,  retired  in  safety  by  the  pass  of  Kauydion.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  from  the  places  in  Cilicia  mentioned,  that  . 
Nicephorus  advanced  through  the  Cilician  Gates.  The  Saracens  returned 
from  Misthia,  by  way  of  Vasada,  Konia,  Eregli,  towards  the  Gates  to 
intercept  him.  Nicephorus,  however,  had  already  retired  in  safety. 
What,  now,  was  the  pass  by  which  he  returned?  I  have  no  doubt  he 
retired  through  the  Cilician  Gates.  A  few  miles  north  of  the  Gates, 
the  road  divides  into  three ;  the  left  leads  to  Kybistra,  the  central  to 
Tyana,  the  right  direct  to  CaBsaroia-Mazaka.'f'  Now  Nicephorus  cannot 
have  advanced  by  Kybistra,  for,  as  he  must  have  traversed  Lykaonia  to 
reach  that  pass,  there  was  every  chance  that  the  Saracens  would  hear  of 
his  raid  too  soon,  and  be  able  to  intercept  him.  Moreover,  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  Anatolic  and  Opsikian  troops  were  left  to 

*  P.  250. — 4V  olui  ydip  iSov  $it\6t7y  f3ovkr)0£>aii>,  i*6  rt  rwv  Iv  ItktvKtia  uXntrovpvv 
Kal  row  riv  '  AvarokiKwv  Qiparoi,  Ka6ii  rd  TavpiKO.  Spif  r^v  rt  Ktkixlav  Stoptfawrt  Kamra- 
Zoxlar  rt  Kal  AvKarSoV  irpb$  roinois  ti  ko!  tA  wapaKtifitya  TtpfAoylxnd*  rt  Kal  'ASarhv,  ko) 
to  Kartcovv  Kal  row  AaovQa,  Mtkir^ryv  rt,  Kal  ra.  KaAoi>8«x-  xal  ri.  wipaBtv  rod  Etxppirov 

TOTOflOV  K.T.k. 

t  The  Csesareia  road  separated  from  the  other  beside  Podandos  (Bozanti  Khan) ;  the 
other  two  fork  at  Takhta  Kenprcu,  nix  miles  farther  north. 
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oppose  tho  Saracen  invasion,  so  that  the  troops  with  Nioephorus  must 
have  been  mainly  those  of  the  eastern  Themes,  Kharsiana,  Armeniaca, 
Ac.  Hence  Nicephorus  must  have  advanced  by  one  of  the  other  passes, 
and  certainly  by  the  regular  military  route  by  Tyana,  which,  thereforo, 
is  the  pass  Maurianon.  On  his  return  the  pass  of  Kybistra  is  obviously 
even  more  out  of  the  question  than  on  the  advance ;  hence  the  name 
Karydion  remains  for  the  pass  leading  to  Kaisari  by  Bereketli  Maden. 

After  writing  out  this  argument,  I  turn  to  my  map,  aud  find  that 
the  road  from  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  to  Cajsareia  passes  by  Bozanti  Khan 
(Podandos)  and  Funduklu ;  Funduklu  is  tho  Turkish  translation  of 
Ko  pvSiov.* 

The  point  where  the  passes  Manrianon  and  Karydion  forked  was 
perhaps  called  Gytarion  or  Typsarion.  In  1068  tho  Byzantine  army 
crossed  the  passes  of  Mount  Tauros  from  Cilicia,  #wwri  8*  r^uv  c"s  ti 
rrp  tov  TloSavrov  KXeurovpa?  «Vto?,  Tv^/dpiov  KaXovfKvw.  Tho 
emperor  went  thence  direct  to  Constantinople;  hence  there  is  every 
probability  that  Typsarion  is  not  on  the  Eregli  pass,  but  on  the  direct 
road  from  Podandos  to  Tyana.    Mich.  Attal.,  p.  121. 

Scylitzes,  p.  677,  differs  from  Michael  as  to  the  name  and  the 
position, — cis  ti  \utptov  rip  Uo&avBov  K\(t<Tovpa<:,  Yvrdpiov  Karovofiaiofitvov. 

At  this  point  the  army  heard  reports  from  Melitene  :  there  is  there- 
ore  only  one  point  which  suits  all  the  conditions, — that  point  is  where 
the  direct  road  from  eastern  Cappadocia  joins  the  Tyana-Tarsos  road. 
Here  news  would  naturally  reach  tho  army  ;  and  it  is  a  point  out  of  tho 
pass  in  one  sense,  yet  it  would  bo  equally  correct  to  say  that  it  is  in 
the  pass. 

The  pass  Maurianon  was  guarded  by  tho  strong  fortress  Loulon, 
which  had  been  captured  by  Basil  in  878,  and  the  route  was  therefore 
open  to  Nicephorus. 

3.  Loulon,  called  Sakaliba  or  Hisn  Assakaliba  by  the  Arabs,  was  a 
frontier  fortress  of  primary  importance  in  the  Saracen  wars.  It  com- 
manded the  main  pass  leading  north  from  Tarsos,  and  its  possession  was 
a  critical  point.  Its  critical  importance  is  often  mentioned,!  and  the 
references,  if  taken  strictly,  would  show  that  Loulon  was  close  to  Tarsos ; 
but  a  study  of  its  history  shows  clearly  that  this  is  quite  impossible,  and 

•  The  three  roads  maybe  thus  given,  with  approximate  distances : — (1)  Pyto  I2& 
Podandos  4}  Yosunlu  2  Funduklu  5J  Kamushli  Khan  3|  Soldukli  12}  Kaya  Alti  8} 
Kavlak  5J  Frenk  2$  Enebil  3|  Asblama  5  Gerdeliz  3  Arapli  8  Dcveli  Kara  Hiasar  19$ 
Indje  Su  19  Kaisari.  (2)  Podandos  3  Ak  Keupreu  3  Takhta  Keuprcu  19  Pashtnakji 
(near  Fauatinopolis)  13  Tyana.  (3)  Takhta  Keupren  13  Tchifte  Khan  11  Ulu  Kishla 
12  Tchapan  15  Eregli  (Kybistra)  20  Kostubala.  Most  of  these  estimates  I  owe  to  Major 
Ben  net. 

t  rb  TtXtiirra  t^v  'Poi/uukV  iwiKpirtieu^  anp*\ovv  6xvpwraroy  K<L<rrpov  (Theophan. 
Contin.,  277),  the  bulwark  of  Tarius  (Jo.  Chald.),  <ppovpt6y  ti  rtf  Tdprv  ayxtovpor  M 
-rtvot  fofnAorarou  \6$ov  «tal  dpvfipov  (Cedren.,  ii.  174);  tpvfU  rt  Kal  <ppoipiw  rrj  kotA 
KiKikIcw  lipcv  vkr)ffii(ov  koI  ytnovolv  (Theophan.  Contin.,  197). 
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that  Loulon  was  much  farther  north.  It  commanded  the  moat  important 
route  to  Tarsos,  and  was  thus  the  key  which  opened  and  closed  the  road 
to  Tarsos.  This  great  road  must  of  course  be  the  road  from  Tyana 
through  the  Cilician  Gates.  Over  the  actual  Gates  themselves  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  and  it  is  possible  that  is  Loulon ;  but  even 
this  position,  40  or  50  miles  from  Tarsos,  seems  too  far  south  to  suit 
history,  and  I  should  look  for  a  site  nearer  Tyana. 

4.  The  The  ma  of  Lesser  Oappadocia,  which  lay  south  of  Kharsiana, 
bordering  on  Lykaonia  and  Buccollarii  and  including  Caesareia-Mazaka, 
extended  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Loulon,  and  even  to 
Podandos.*    The  terms  imply  that  Loulon  was  north  of  Podandos. 

5.  Loulon  is  mentioned  as  the  first  point  in  the  lino  of  beacon  fires,  by 
which  news  of  a  Saracen  invasion  was  telegraphed  to  Constantinople  ; 
this  lino  of  communication  was  discontinued  by  the  Emperor  Miohael 
(842-57)  in  one  of  his  foolish  freaks  (Theophan.  Contin.,  197).  It  is 
impossible  that  a  point  on  the  southern  slope  of  Taurus  towards  Tarsos 
should  be  the  beginning  of  this  line.  This  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  situated  on  the  northern  skirts  of  Taurus,  and  its  commander  was 
charged  with  the  watch  of  the  passes.  The  beacon  fire  must  have  been 
lighted  on  some  peak  south  of  Faustinopolis,  and  we  might  look  for 
Loulon  in  this  neighbourhood.! 

The  description  of  the  lino  of  beacons  is  the  critical  passage  to  fix 
the  site  of  Loulon.  The  second  beacon,  on  the  hill  of  Argaios  or  Argea 
(i.e.  Argaia),  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  Argaeus  beside  Crosareia- 
Mazaka,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  lino  for  the  beacons  is  quite  impossible,  not  to  mention  that  a 
fire,  even  as  far  north  as  Tyana,  could  not  be  visible  on  Argaeus. 
General  considerations  made  me  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  beacons 
must  be  on  a  peak  of  Hassan  Dagh,  and  in  1886  I  went  round  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain.  At  the  extreme  western  or  south- 
western end,  an  almost  isolated  peak  rises  direct  from  the  plain  of 
Lykaonia  about  1000  feet.  The  summit  commands  a  wonderful  view  :  to 

*  Constant.  Porph.  de  Then.,  p.  19. — piitpa  8c  KainraSoxfa  f}  vvv  xpr>ha-rK0V<Ta 
dtyia,  fyrit  &(iop6$  cVti  Avuaovtas  teal  SiaBcdya  n*XPlt  abrrit  Kauaapftas,  KkaTuvtreu  Si  cms 
r°>"  Bovictkkaptvy,  KaTaA^yci  8c  wpbs  ayarokas  yuc'x/us  afrHjr  'Poityrov  sal  rov  fpovplov 
rov  KaXoufkivov  Aotikov  xal  abrrjv  UoStvtov.  If,  as  I  think  proliable,  'Poityrov  is  a  mis- 
taken form  for  ZloStySov,  perhaps  suggested  by  a  Latin  form  Podentos,  the  inference  iu 
the  text  that  Loulon  was  north  of  Podandos  cannot  be  pressed. 

t  The  line  of  beacons  is  given  as  follows  (Theophan.  Contin.,  197):— tta  <p*rov 
Sifkowrty  rots  Kara  rby  'Apyeuoy  Bovy6v,  koI  oi  al9ts  rots  Kara  r^y  'laifior,  koI  ol  rots  Kara 
rb  Atytkoy,  xal  rovro  roTs  Kara  rby  MeLtaira  rrikty  Bovvby  cfra  roxrrov  6  Kvptfas  8<a- 
S*x6fi*v*s,  koI  atOts  rovroy  6  M«Sk»\oi  ,  cVt  rovrav  8c  6  rov  aylov  Ai^tyrlov  Bovybt 
rots  iv  t$  p.tyd\<p  iraAarfy  Kara  rb  T)\tatcbr  rov  iapov  ivl  roCrov  Stairapiots  aQvpurfiivois 
iy  Bpo-xii  cVofei  8^  <f>avtpi.  The  same  stations  urc  given  by  Cedrenus,  ii.,  174,  Loulon, 
Argnios  bill,  Isamoe  hill,  Aigialos  (sic),  Mamas,  Kirkos,  M&killos,  hill  of  St  Auxentioe, 
and  the  palace.  Constantino  Porphyr.  (ds  Ccrim.,  i.  app.,  p.  491)  gives  them  as  Loulon, 
Alyias  Bov»6t,  Samoa,  Aigilon,  Olympoe,  Kyrizos,  MovKikos  iwdr»  rmv  UvkZv,  hill  of 
Saint  Auxentios,  and  the  palace. 
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the  north  lies  the  groat  salt  lake  Tatta,  hacked  by  the  hills  of  Galatia  ; 
south  extends  the  huge  wall  of  Taurus,  and  between  lies  the  hollow 
Lykaono-Cappadocian  plain.  A  fire  at  the  northern  end  of  the  pass 
would  be  clearly  visible  on  this  peak  of  Hassan  Dagh,  and  the  view 
extends  thence  far  away  north-west  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople 
over  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  on  the  horizon  of  which  one  or  two  peaks  are 
visible.  As  the  third  peak  from  Argaioe  is  Olympos,  obviously  the 
Mysian  mount,  it  is  impossible  to  place  Argaios  too  far  to  the  south, 
while  the  evidence  about  Loulon  being  the  bulwark  of  Tarsos  restricts 
us  to  a  point  not  too  far  removed  from  Taurus.  Not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
can  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  ascends  the  peak  which  I  have 
described  and  surveys  the  country  round,  that  it  is  the  only  point  which 
makes  the  short  line  of  beacons  a  possibility.  On  this  peak  are  the 
ruins  of  a  strong  fort,  whose  masonry  seems  to  be  in  part  Hellenic  and 
in  part  Byzantine  restoration.  Standing  here,  and  thinking  of  Strabo's 
expression,  "  Argos,  a  lofty  fortress  towards  Taurus,"  *  I  recognised 
that  the  Byzantine  name  Argaios  is  the  same  as  Strabo's  Argos,  the 
latter  form  being  only  a  little  more  gratised. 

When  Argaios  is  thus  fixed,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  an 
explorer  to  discover  the  noxt  points,  Isamos  and  Aigilos.  The  name 
Argaios,  which  is  given  to  two  of  the  most  striking  mountains  in 
Cappadocia,  is  probably  a  Cappadocian  word  meaning  mountain.  From 
Argaios  the  view  extends  to  the  mountains  north  of  the  salt  lake  Tatta. 
If  we  put  Isamos  at  some  peak  in  the  desert  west  of  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  Aigilos  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  near  Troknades,  perhaps 
between  Eaimaz  and  Dorylaion,  in  a  point  of  the  hills  south  of  the 
Tembris.  It  is  more  difficult  to  flash  the  news  across  the  broken  country 
between  Dorylaion  and  Constantinople,  and  hence  more  beacons  are 
needed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  way.    See  F.  56. 

6.  It  has  now  become  clear  that  Loulon  is  a  fortress  commanding  the 
pass  between  the  Cilician  Gates  and  Tyana.  Now  precisely  in  this  pas.s 
lies  the  bishoprio  Faustinopolis ;  the  city  of  Faustinopolis  was  built  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  named  after  the  Empress  Faustina,  who  died  thore. 
Its  original  name  was  Halala.  It  appears  probable  that  the  second 
syllable  of  Halala  is  long,  and  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Byzantine 
Loulon. 

7.  Loulon  is  called  by  the  Arab  historians  Sakaliba,  or  Assakaliba. 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  informs  me  that  the  word  means  "  Sclavonians," 
and  that,  "according  to  Beladhori,  p.  150,  many  Sclavonians  woro  placed 
by  the  Caliph  Merwan  II.  along  the  frontiers."  Hisn  Sakaliba,  there- 
fore, is  the  Castle  of  the  Sclavonian  guards."  Theophanes,  p.  348,  men- 
tions, that  in  664  5000  Sclavinoi  joined  the  Saracens,  and  woro  settled 
in  Seleukoboloe  near  Apameia.    In  691,  20,000  Sklaboi,  who  had  been 

*  P.  537,  in  describing  the  Cappadocian  fortresses,  S  rt  'Apyos  tpvfia  irfrKhv  wpbt 
rtf  Tav(H,f. 
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enrolled  in  the  Byzantine  army,  deserted  and  joined  the  Arabs  (Theopb., 
p.  366). 

8.  Lonlon  was  captured  by  Harun-al-Rashid,  when  the  Saracen  power, 
reviving  under  the  Abbasside  Khalifate,  was  a  second  time  beginning  to 
press  hard  on  Asia  Minor.  According  to  Weil  ('  Gesch.  der  Khalifen.' 
ii.,  p.  160)  the  Arab  historians  place  the  capture  in  805,*  but  the 
Byzantine  historians  do  not  mention  it  at  all ;  and  the  history  of  the 
wars  from  782  onwards  makes  it  probable  that  Loulon  was  in  Saracen 
hands  during  them.  The  Saracens  could  not  invade  by  the  Cilician 
Gates  unless  this  fortress  were  in  their  hands.  It  was  probably  taken  in 
782,  or  soon  after. 

Loulon  remained  in  Saracen  hands  at  least  as  late  as  811.  We  do 
not  hear  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Byzantines ;  but  Weil  mentions 
that,  after  capturing  Herakleia-Kybistra  in  831,  the  Khali f  Al  Mamun 
in  832  besieged  Loulon  unsuccessfully  for  a  hundred  days.  In  833  ho 
began  to  rebuild  and  fortify  Tyana,  perhaps  to  aid  his  designs  against 
Loulon;  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his  successor  gavo  up  the 
intention  of  refounding  Tyana.  It  is  apparent  that  if  Al  Mamun  was 
not  master  of  Loulon  in  831,  he  cannot  have  invaded  by  the  pass  which 
it  commands,  but  must  have  crossed  Taurus  by  another  way  to  attack 
Herakleia-Kybistra  and  Tyana. 

The  great  invasion  by  Motassem  in  838,  when  Amorion  was  captured, 
must  have  passed  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  Loulon  was  probably 
captured  as  a  preliminary.  But  still,  in  the  campaigns  of  856-63,  the 
Saracens  seem  always  to  invade  by  the  passes  leading  from  Kommagene 
to  Kataonia,  which  makes  it  probable  that  Loulon  was  then  a  Byzantine 
l^ssession.  It  is  recorded  that  Michael  (843-67)  discontinued  the  line  of 
beacons  from  Loulon  to  Constantinople,!  and  apparently  i/oulon  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  Saracens  between  863  and  867  (Cedren.,  ii.  174). 

9.  In  a.d.  878  Basil  captured  Loulon,  "  which  had  been,  by  the  neglect 
of  preceding  emperors,  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  was  held  by  them  as  a  fortress,  strong  both  by  natural  situation  and 
by  its  garrison.'*  Thereupon  the  fortress  Melouos  voluntarily  surrendered 
(to  McAovos  Kaorpov,  Theophan.  Contin.,  277-8).  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  Basil  penetrated  into  Cilicia  at  this  time,  for  the  Saracens  were  still 
too  strong ;  and  this  fact  confirms  our  previous  conclusion,  and  shows 
that  both  Melouos  and  Loulon  must  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
Taurus.  About  the  year  900  it  c  m  be  proved  that  Loulon  was  still  in 
Byzantine  hands,*  and  it  probably  remained  in  their  power  till  the 
Turkish  conquest. 

•  The  other  fortresses  captured  at  the  same  time  were  Thebasa  (Dabeso,  Arabic), 
Andrasos  (Dsu-l-kala),  Malukopaia  (Kama  or  Malkunia),  Sidcropalos  (Safssaf).  Ixnilon 
is  not  mentioned  by  Tkeophanes,  but  is  mentioned  by  the  Arab  historians. 

f  Muralt,  •  Essai  de  Chronogr.  Byrant ,'  1,  dates  this  event  in  866. 

J  See  the  description  of  the  inroad  made  by  Nicephorns  Phokas  into  Cilicia  about 
896,  quoted  above  in  describing  the  pasp. 
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10.  Melouos,  or  Meloe.  It  is  clear  from  the  passage  just  quoted  that 
Melouos  was  a  frontier  fortress  on  a  pass  of  Taurus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Meloe  mentionod  in  Isauria  by 
Hierocles  and  the  Notitia?.  The  references  to  it  may  be  taken  to  imply 
that  it  was  on  an  important  pass ;  and  it  was  probably  on  the  pass  from 
Laranda  by  Adrasos  and  Germanicopolis  to  Kelenderis.  Adrasos  was 
further  south  than  Meloe,  to  judge  from  the  general  probabilities  of  the 
Byzantine  allusions.  Hierocles  mentions  them  together,  and  apparently 
Melouos  has  still  retained  its  name  as  Meliss  Tepe,  while  Adrasos  was 
probably  on  the  Kalykadnos,  a  few  miles  further  south.  The  evidence 
is  more  fully  discussed  below. 

Melouos  cannot  be  the  same  place  that  is  called  Semalouos  by 
Theophanes  (p.  453).  which  was  besieged  for  a  whole  summer  by  Harun- 
al-Rashid,  and  captured  in  September  780,  for  Semalouos  was  in  the 
Armeniac  Theme.  But  perhaps  Melouos  is  to  be  identified  with  Milos 
or  Milios  (see  §  11). 

I  add  here  a  few  fortresses  which  are  mentioned  during  the  Saracen 
wan,  apparently  in  these  parts,  but  which  cannot  be  placed  exactly 
with  our  scanty  information. 

11.  Milos.  In  781  Irene  sent  all  the  Asiatic  troops  to  guard  the 
kleisourai,  and  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  A  battle  took  place 
at  Melos  or  Milos  *  in  which  the  Byzantine  troops  gained  a  complete 
victory,  according  to  Theophan.  (p.  455) ;  while  the  Arab  historians  say 
merely  the  Saracens  did  not  venture  to  face  the  great  Byzantine  force. 
Milos  is,  thorefore,  in  or  near  one  of  the  kleisourai  leading  from  Cilicia 
across  Tauros. 

12.  Koron  is  mentioned  in  Theophan.  Contin.  (p.  360,  eto.),  as  having 
been  captured  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  892.  No  clue  to  its  situation 
is  given,  except  that  it  was  a  fortress  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  in  Cappa- 
docia  Secunda  under  Tyana  (Constant.  Porph.  de  Them.,  p.  21).  This 
suggests  that  it  was  either  in  the  plain  of  Venasa,  or  more  probably  at 
the  ruined  fortifications  now  called  Viran  Sheher,  some  hours  south-east 
of  Ak  Serai  (Colonia  Archelais),  on  the  outskirts  of  Hassan  Dagh. 

13.  Tyropoion  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  strong  fortress;  but 
in  the  few  casual  references  to  it  hardly  any  clue  is  given  to  its 
situation.  When  Fhokas,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  emperor  John 
Tzimiskes,  a.i>.  971,  and  had  occupied  Caasareia,  found  that  Skleros  was 
advancing  from  Dorylaion  against  him,  and  that  his  own  followers 
were  deserting  him,  he  fled  to  Tyropoion  (Cedren.,  ii.  390,  cp.  443). 
Romanus  Diogenes,  being  dethroned  in  1072,  and  being  defeated  at 

•  Muralt, '  Essai  do  Chronogr.  Byzant.,*  vol.  i.,  quotes  also  the  form  Milios  from 
another  authority,  to  which  I  have  not  uccoaa.  Milios  has  a  singular  resemblance  to 
Melouos  or  Meloe,  the  Isauriau  fortress  and  bishopric ;  for  great  varieties  exist  in  tho 
forms  of  proper  names  in  these  late  times.  It  is,  thorefore,  not  improbable  that  Milos  is 
to  be  identified  with  Melouos. 
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Dokeia  (now  Tossia)  in  the  Armeniac  Theme,  retired  into  Cappadocia, 
occupied  a  fort  Tyropoion,  Ivl  Ao^ov  xci/xcvov  oxvpov,  and  finally  retreated 
into  Cilicia,  [of  course  by  the  Cilioian  Gates].  The  enemy,  advancing 
against  him,  avoided  the  pass  of  Podandos  (i.e.  the  Cilioian  Gates),  and 
crossed  Mount  Tanros  by  one  of  the  Isaurian  passes.*  These  passages 
show  that  Tyropoion  lay  in  the  country  south-west  of  Crosareia,  and 
botween  Dokeia  and  mount  Tauros. 

After  this  was  in  type,  the  identification  of  Dipotamon  has  shown 
me  that  Tyropoion  is  Tyriaion  (see  Phrygia). 

14.  Mao-oAoio's  or  Mao-aAauiv  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (389-90)  as 
in  the  Anatolio  Theme.  The  only  other  reference  to  it  known  to  me  is 
'  Act  Sanct.,'  April  3,  App.  p.'xxx,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  fort  in  the 
fjLtpj}  t^s  'AvaToA^,  to  which  Saint  Nicetas  was  exiled.  Being  in  the 
Anatolic  Theme  it  cannot  have  been  in  Cappadocia.  It  may  have  been 
either  in  Lykaonia  or  Phrygia,  but  the  events  narrated  by  Theophanes 
agree  better  with  a  position  in  Lykaonia  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
Akroenos.  A  town  Theodosiana,  otherwise  unknown,  is  to  be  sought 
on  the  same  road  nearer  Akroenos. 

15.  Kopidnados,  where  the  Saracens  were  victorious  in  788  (Thooph., 
463),  in  the  Anatolic  Theme,  is  possibly  the  samo  as  Apadna  in  Tsauria, 
where  Justinian  built  a  monastery  (Procop.,  Aedif.,  V.,  p.  328). 

16.  Kasin,  a  great  cave  or  underground  stronghold,  called  Matmnrah 
by  the  Arab  historians,  which  was  captured  by  the  Saracens  in  776,  by 
smoking  out  the  inhabitants.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Kasin  was 
in  the  plain  of  Venasa,  about  Sasima  and  Malakopaia;  great  underground 
residences  are  a  special  and  peculiar  feature  of  this  plain,  which  lies  on 
the  direot  road  north  from  the  Gates,  f  In  776  the  Saracen  invasions 
were  beginning  anew,  and  as  yet  they  did  not  penetrate  very  far  into 
Byzantine  territory.  The  Arab  accounts,  indeed,  say  that  they  captured 
Ankyra  in  this  year ;  but  the  Byzantino  authorities  do  not  confirm  this ; 
and  it  appears  incredible,  unless  there  be  some  place  near  the  frontier 
whose  name  is  confused  by  the  Arabs  with  Ankyra  of  Galatia.  Some 
other  references  at  this  time  certainly  are  more  naturally  interpreted  of 
an  Ankyra  in  the  south  of  Cappadocia,  but  perhaps  they  are  only 
mistaken  references  to  the  Galatian  Ankyra. 

Kasin  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  military  district  Kaees,  transferred 
from  the  Cappadocian  Theme  to  Kharsiana  about  890.  This  fact  implies 
a  situation  south  of  the  Halye,  as  I  have  shown  in  speaking  of  the 
Theme  Kharsiana. 

*  At&  rijj  tS>¥  'laavptty  *ls  Ta.vTi\v  iv4(laXtv,  8is<rf(<&<vroi  8'  6vrts  Kal  rpox««i  «ai 
avivrtts  Kal  \ia*  ertyfaopoi  ol  ttar«ixl(orr*s  ruy  ipvr  aGx*va  is  r^y  KiAixfar  ob  fx*rpiav 
inolovv  olV  tBoSoy  rf  orpdrq)  tV  tiatXtutriy  (Mich.  Altai.,  p.  174). 

t  Theophan.,  449 ;  WuiJ,  *  Khalifen,'  ii.,  97.  It  is  possible  that  Kasin  is  a  corruption 
of  Sasima,  midway  between  the  old  form  and  the  modern  Hasaa  Keui. 
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S.  Roman  Roads  in  Lykaonia  and  Tyanitis. 

After  thus  fixing  tlio  cities  of  those  districts,  it  becomes  possible  to 
attempt  to  trace  tbe  roads. 

1.  The  road  from  Ioonium  to  the  Cilician  Gates  is  not  given  in  a  direct 
and  complete  way  in  the  Table,  but  it  cannot  have  been  omitted,  and 
most  of  the  stations  on  it  are  given  in  a  scattered  way.  It  may  be 
restored  from  the  fragments,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  following 
road,  as 

Iconium  50  Barata  21  Kastabala  20  Kybistra  54  Fodandos 
(Paduando  in  the  Table)  13  Pyla3  Cilicia?  (fines  Cilicist 
in  the  Table) — [Mopsoukreno  (omitted  on  the  Table)] 
— Tarsos. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Tetrapyrgia,  which  is  mentionod  twice  in  the 
Table,  as  Telra  between  Cibistra  and  Mazaca,  and  in  full  as  Tetrapyrgia 
on  the  road  Iconium-Claudiopolis,  has  been  transferred  here  from  Syria. 
Tetrapyrgium  is  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  Saint  Sergius,*  who  was 
carried  from  castrurn  Barbalissos  (on  the  Euphrates)  to  castrum  Soura, 
and  then  made  to  run,  shod  with  iron  nails,  to  castrum  Tetrapyrgium,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  and  thence  nine  miles  more  to  castrum  Ruzaphata. 
The  latter  place  is  obviously  Resapha,  afterwards  called  Sergiopolis. 
Procopius  (Bell.  Pers.,  ii.,  p.  99)  Bays  that  Sergiopolis  was  126  stadia 
from  Soura,  and  was  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  campu* 
Barbaricu8,  which  must  obviously  be  the  territory  of  Barbalissos. 

2.  A  road  is  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table  :— 

Iconium  h  Barata  xxxix  Tyana. 

The  course  of  this  road  is  determined  by  the  probable  situation  of 
Barata  at  Bin  Bir  Kilisse.  It  is  therefore  really  the  road  to  the  Cilician 
Gates,  from  which  the  road  to  Tyana  forks  at  Kybistra.  There  seem  to 
be  some  stations  omitted :  Kastabala  and  Kybistra,  which  lie  immediately- 
east  of  Barata,  are  mentioned  in  the  Table,  but  on  wrong  roads.f  The 
road  then  is  to  be  restored. 

Iconium  l  Barata  xxi  Kastabala  xx  Kybistra  xxxix  Tyana. 

*  This  reference  should  be  added  to  O.  1,  where  I  was  unable  to  insert  it. 

t  It  puts  Kybistra  betweeu  Tyana  and  Caesareia-Mazaka,  Kastabala  between 
Komana-Capadocin  and  Melitene.  Another  view  is  taken  by  the  older  geographers. 
Leake,  followed  by  Kiepert,  Ac.,  corrects  the  Cibistra  of  the  Table  to  Kyxistra,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Strattgia  Kilikia,  and  accepts  the  road  Andabalis- 
Kyzistra-Tetra-Cassareia  as  a  real  one.  I  believe  that  Cibistra  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  important  station  Kybistra  in  a  false  position.  I  am  very  doubtful  also 
whether  Ptolemy's  Kyzistra  is  fo  be  accepted  as  a  real  city,  for  in  the  Nicene  Council. 
aj>.  325.  Kyzistra  is  given  as  a  bishopric,  which  proves  that  it  is  merely  an  error  or  n 
various  form,  due  to  local  pronunciation,  of  Kybistra.  Ptolemy,  misled  by  the  variation 
in  the  name,  puts  one  in  StraUgia  Kataonia,  and  one  in  Strategia  Kilikia  :  in  a  similar 
way  he  doubles  Olba  as  Olbasa,  and  puts  one  in  Keti$,  the  other  in  Stralegia  AntiocJtiane, 
being  ignorant  that  the  latter  includes  Ktti$. 
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3.  The  road  from  Iconium  to  Seleukeia  of  Isauria  coincides  with  the 
last  to  Barata.  Then  it  passes  by  Laranda  (omittod  on  tho  Table), 
ad  firaoa,  Koropissos  in  Ketis  (Coriopio  on  tho  Table),  Claudiopolis 
(omittod  on  the  Table),  where  it  forks,  one  branch  (probably  not 
mentioned  on  tho  Table)  going  to  Kelcnderis,  the  other  to  Soleukeia. 
The  Table  makes  this  road  go  to  Pompeiopolis  instead  of  Seleukeia. 
This  is  probably  a  more  fault  of  drawing  complicated  by  the  triple 
occurrence  of  this  city  in  tho  Table,  twice  Pompeiopolis,  and  once  Soloi. 
This  road  then  may  be  restored : 

Iconium  l  Barata— [Laranda]— Koropissos  — [Claudiopolis] — 
Seleukeia. 

A.t  Seleukeia  it  joined  tho  coast  road,  given  on  the  Table  (after  some 
corrections  are  made)  as 

Selinus  —  Auomourion  —  Arsiuoe  —  Kelenderis  —  Seleuceia  — 
Korykos — Pompeiopolis-Soloi — Zephyrion — Mallos — Aigai — 
Issos — Alezandreia  kot'  'l<raov — Rosses. 
The  Eatabola  on  this  road,  beside  Issos,  seems  to  be  transferred  from 
the  road  Issos  by  Eastabala  to  Eommagene.* 

4.  The  next  road  went: 

Iconium  xx  Lystra  (Taspa  on  tho  Table)  xxim  Isaura  (Isaria) 
Tliis  road  may  have  gone  on  by  Germanicopolis  and  Anemourion 
to  join  the  coast  road,  but,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  country 
south  of  Isaura  and  the  late  date  at  which  it  was  civilised,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  went  no  further  than  Isaura. 

5.  The  next  road  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  Table. 
There  remains  only  the  coast  end.  It  must  have  passed  by  Dali- 
sandos  (?  Fassiller),  Karallia  (Bey  Sheher),  Tarlais,  and  Katenna  (Godena). 
It  will  be  again  referred  to  below. 

0.  There  remain  four  roads  whoso  existence  is  probable  or  certain 
(1)  Iconium  to  Vasada  (Yonuslar)  and  Misthia  (Kirili  Kassaba),  where 
it  joined  the  road  Autioohoia-Xoapolis-Misthia-Karallia:  this  is  a  probable 
route,  but  is  omitted  in  tho  Table.  (2)  Iconium  to  Laodicoa  Combusta : 
this  road  is  certain,  but  is  confused  on  tho  Table  with  a  route  of  very 
doubtful  character  from  Iconium  to  Archelais,  which  seems  to  be 
described  as 

Iconium  xx  Pyrgos  xxm  Savatra, 

the  continuation  to  Archelais  being  missed.  Such  a  road,  howover,  is 
impossible,  for  it  would  not  go  by  Savatra,  but  would  join  the  road 
Luodicea-Archelais  either  at  Sultan  Khan  or  at  Koropassos.  Moreover, 
it  is  in  tho  last  degrco  improbable  that  a  direct  route  Iconium-Archolaia 
could  havo  boon  of  such  importance  at  this  period  as  to  find  a  place  in 
the  Table.    Such  a  route  rose  to  importance  only  when  Konia  became 


•  Sec  above,  Kastabala. 
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the  Seljuk  capital,  and  Ak-Sorai-Archelais,  one  of  their  chief  cities,  was 
connected  by  a  direct  road  with  the  capital. 

(3)  The  Table  gives  a  road  Laodiceia-Caballucome-Savatra.  This 
road  also  is  quite  falsely  given,  for  wo  are  fortunately  able  to  place 
Caballucome  with  definite  certainty  on  a  different  road.  Joannes 
Cinnamus  conies  to  our  aid,  and  mentions  KdfiaWa  (which  is  evidently 
the  same  as  KafiaWovKUifir)  •)  on  the  direct  road  from  Iconium  to 
Philomelion. 

C),  The  passage  of  Cinnamus  (p.  42)  is  as  follows: — Manuel  advanced 
against  the  Turks  of  Iconium  by  way  of  Akroenos  (Afiom  Kara  Hissar), 
where  he  defeated  part  of  their  army,  the  rest  being  with  the  Sultan 
Masut  at  Philomelion.  The  Sultan  retreated  to  a  place  Andrachman  (hri 
T-.va  x^pov  'AvSpaxfxav  ITcpcriKu*  [i.e.  in  Turkish]  d)vofiaa-fi€vov).  Manuel 
now  advanced  to  Hadrianopolis,  and  encamped  at  Gaita  (still  called 
Aghait),  where  he  again  defeated  the  Turks,  and  the  Sultan  fled  to 
Iconium.    Manuel  advanced  again  to  Kaballa,  while  tho  Sultan  relied 
on  the  defence  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Kaballa  from  Iconium. 
Kaballa,  therefore,  could  not  be  on  the  road  Iconium-Laodicea-Tyriaion- 
Philomelion,  as  that  road  goes  through  the  plain  the  whole  way;  and 
there  is  no  alternative  except  to  place  it  on  the  Tchigil  road ;  and  the 
coincidence  of  name  and  the  existence  of  remains  point  to  the  situation 
of  Kaballa  at  Tchigil.     The  difficult  pass  Tft/Jp^AiT^/iaia  by  which 
Manuel  continued  his  march  is  either  the  crossing  of  the  mountains 
a  few  miles  west  of  Iconium,  or  tho  pass  beside  Devrent  Keui.  The 
road  from  Tchigil  to  Konia  traverses  both.    Manuel  did  not  advance 
beyond  Tchivrelitzemani,f  but  retired  by  the  road  that  leads  to  Lake 
Pasgusa,  formerly  called  Skleros.    This  lake  is  the  ancient  Karalis, 
Bey  Sheher  Gol,  and  Skleros  is  evidently  a  Byzantine  variant  of  Karalis. 

Kabala  is  also  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  f  as  a  fortress  above  Iconium 

(<f>povpiov  avtodcv  tov  %1kovIov  SiaK(tfl€VOv). 

Tho  only  other  reference  to  Kabala  which  I  have  observed  is  in 
a.d.  824,  when  Choireas,  governor  of  Kabala,  was  implicated  in  the 
insurrection  of  Thomas  against  Michael  II.  Kabala  is  an  important 
point  in  the  Byzantine  military  system,  for  the  governors  of  Kabala  and 
Saniana  are  both  in  situations  of  great  power  §  (see  Saniana  in  Galatia). 

7.  Colonel  Stewart  describes  this  route,  Ak  Sheher  to  Eleveras  5,  to 

•  Compare  Kakkabas  or  Kakkabokome,  see  my  'Cities  nnd  Bishoprics,'  pt.  ii. 
«ec.  Ixviii. 

f  Nicolas  Choniata  (p.  72)  says  he  laid  siege  to  Iconium,  but  this  is  a  pure 
exaggeration.  But  even  Cinnamus's  account  suggest*  that  he  came  very  c\of>e  to 
Iconium,  and  his  line  of  retreat  suggests  that  he  advanced  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
rood  Misthia-Vasada-Iconium  with  the  road  Philomclion-Kaballa-Iooniura ;  the 
junction  is  between  the  two  passes  described  in  the  text. 

X  Odren.,  ii.,  p.  206.  Gcorg.  Mon.,  Sym.  Mag.,  and  Theoph.  Contin.,  all  mention  the 
name  Kabala,  in  telling  this  incident,  the  flight  of  Andronicus  fiom  Leo  IV.,  in  908,  but 
do  not  specify  its  situation.    Cp.  Zonaraa,  II.,  p.  180,  ed.  Par. 

§  Cedren.,  ii.,  p.  90;  Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  71. 
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Aghayit  7,  to  Ereis*  1»,  to  Doghan  Hissar  17,  to  Bus  21,  Tchir  (oorrect 
form  Tchigil)  29,  Derwent  37,  Kavaklu  48,  Konia  G4£.  Henco  we  may 
restore  tho  road  on  the  Table  as 

Philomelion  xxx  Kaballa  xxxvi  Ioonium. 

8.  -After  putting  this  road  on  the  restored  Table,  we  have  also  to 
form  "the  connections  Iconium-Laodiceia  and  (4)  Laodicea-Savatra- 
[  Koroj>assos]- Archelais,  both  of  which  may  be  taken  as  quite  certain. 
One  otlier  Lycaonian  or  Cappadocian  road  is  represented  in  tho  Table — 

[Archelais]  xx  Salaberina  xvi  Caena  xvi  Tracias  xvi  Tyana. 

SalaY>erina  is  unknown.  Caena  is  given  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  on 
the  road  from  Tyana  to  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  has  therefore  been 
falsely  transferred  to  its  place  in  the  Table.  Traciae  was  an  imperial 
estate  near  Andabalis,  16  miles  from  Tyana  on  this  road. 

The  road  Iconium  by  Kara  Bunar  to  Tyana  is  described  by  the  late 
Colonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart  as  :— 

Ioonium  12  Dedem  7£  Karkhu  (stone  bridge  over  a  stream)  7 
Ismil  11  Yerokli  Devrent  15  Kara  Bunar  21  Bektek  7£ 
stone  bridge  over  a  stream  1 1  Tchayan  (15  Tyana). 

This  road  falls  at  Boktek  into  the  road  from  Kybistra  to  Tyana,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  ever  was  a  Roman  road. 

9.  A  fragment  of  the  Table  still  remains  unaccounted  for — 

Iconium  xx  Pyrgos  XXIII. 

and  probably  some  of  the  far  too  numerous  names  between  Pessinus  and 
Archelais  belong  to  roads  in  tho  west  of  Lycaonia.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  was  a  station  Pyrgos  between  Laodicoia  and  Savatra,and  it  may 
bo  assumed  as  certain  that  one  or  more  stations  wore  mentioned  on  tho 
road  which  is  given  as 

Amorium  xx  Laodicoa. 

The  existence  of  this  last  road  is  certain. 

10.  The  road  Archelais- Pessinus  appears  on  the  Table  thus: — 

(Archelais)  xii  Comitanasso  (i.e.  Coropassos,  mixed  with  Par- 
nassos  on  another  road)  xx  Porta  xx  Conguso  xx  Pegella  xx 
Egdava  xv  Votisso  xx  Bagrum  vn  Tolosocorio  xxmi  Abrostola. 
Of  thoso,  Abrostola  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  being  Phrygian  in 
the  province  Asia,"!"  and  Vetisso  6eems  to  bo  tho  same  as  Ptolemy's 
Ov«Vc<nw  in  Galatia.    The  distances  on  this  road  may  be  estimated  as 
follows:— 

Archelais  xn  Coropassos  20  Eskil  35  Iuevi  70  Sangarius  bridge 

25  Pessinus.  f 

•  Sterrett  gives  this  name  Reghiz;  the  correct  form  is  Egri  Goz,  "Squint  Eye,"  but 
the  pronunciation  approximates  to  Ereghoz. 

f  Abrostola  in  given  by  Ptolomy  as  in  Phrygia,  and  thero  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
h\o  statement,  which  gives  a  valuable  clue  to  its  situation. 
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On  the  road  as  it  appears  in  the  Table  a  station  Congoustos  is  given, 
bat  Ptolemy  places  it  far  west,  and  it  probably  belongs  to  one  of  the 
western  roads.    There  remain,  then — 

Archelais  xii   Coropassos  xx   Perta  (Eskil)  xx   Pegella  xx 
TAAYAMA  (Inevi). 

Here  the  road  forks,  one  branch  goes  to  Ankyra :  the  other,  which  is 
shown  on  the  Tablo,  goes  to  Pessinus  and  Dorylaion.  We  may  restore 
its  course  as — 

FAAYAMA   xv   Pitnisos  xx   Bagrum  —  Tolistochora  xxnu 
Fessinus. 

T.  Cilicia  Tracheia  ok  Isauiua. 

1.  The  map  of  Isanria,  though  much  improved  by  Professor  Sterrett's 
journey  in  1885,  is  still  too  uncertain  to  permit  anything  like  a  proper 
study  of  the  ancient  topography.    As  I  havo  never  travelled  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  I  cannot  do  more  than  put  down  a  few  notes  about 
scattered  points.    The  beginning  of  a  study  of  the  country  should  bo 
made  from  the  great  roads  which  lead  across  Taurus  from  Laranda  to 
Kelenderis,  to  Anemourion,  and  to  Seleuceia.    Tho  first  of  these  was  a 
Roman  road,  and  it  must  in  all  ages  havo  been  an  important  route 
between  Iconiam  and  the  sea.    But  the  other  roads  aro  also  of  import- 
ance.   In  ancient  time  the  road  Laranda-Seleuceia  apparently  passed  by 
Olaudiopolis,  but  another  road  has  recently  been  made  practicable  for 
wheeled  vehicles  in  furtherance  of  Said  Pasha's  scheme  to  connect  Komi 
with  a  harbour  on  tho  coast.    It  goes  direct  from  Laranda  through 
Maghra,  and  traverses  a  desert  country.    A  study  of  the  list  of  Hierocles 
has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  he  arranges  his  cities  with  an  eye  to  theso 
roads.    This  view  can  bo  proved  only  by  a  careful  exploration  of  tho 
country,  which  still  remains  to  be  made.    Professor  Sterrett's  exploration 
in  1885  was  very  far  from  exhaustive  :  he  traversed  none  of  these  roads, 
and,  though  ho  acutely  detected  several  ancient  names  in  the  modern 
village  names,  yet  no  epigraphic  ovidence  to  fix  any  city  *  was  added  by 
him.    In  brief  terms  my  view  is  that  the  three  chief  roads  are — 

(1)  Laranda  Koropissos  Olaudiopolis  Kelenderis. 

(2)  Olaudiopolis  Diocoesareia  Seleuceia. 

(3)  Laranda  Melouos  Adrasos  Gormanicipolis,  where  it  forked,  ono 
path  leading  to  Keleudei  w,  and  one  near  Eirenopolis  to  Anomourion. 

The  grounds  on  whioh  this  view  is  based  are  rather  difficult  to  put 
dearly. 

2.  The  following  statistics  as  to  these  roads  were  given  me  by  t!.o 
late  Colonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart. 

*  Astra  an  J  Artanada  were  not  cities. 
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(1)  Akliman  (harbonr  of  Selcuccia)  to  Mut  (Claudiopolis),  54$  miles.0 
Akliman,  sea  level.  38  Zehne. 

10£     alt.     2100  feet.  45£  Tareveliler. 

22£  Geuk  Belen.  54£  Mut,  1000  feet. 

31 1  Noghreen,  1700  feet. 

(2)  Mut  (Claudiopolis)  to  Karaman  (Laranda),  51  miles. 

Mut,  1000  feet.  31   Watershed,  1500  feet. 

9$  alt.  4G50  feet.  44£  Fusandeen. 

14  Summit,  alt.  5250  feet.  51  Karaman. 

20  Restel  Yaila. 

(3)  Kilindria  (Kelonderis)  to  Ermenek  (Gennanicopolis),  50  miles. 
Kilindria  or  Gulnar,  over  26   Tash  Oglu,  4500  feet. 

Selli  Pass.  46   Zeve,  2896  feetf 

1 7  Eleribas,  3300  feet.  59  Ermenek,  4442  feet.| 

(4)  Ermenek  (Germanicopolis)  to  Karaman  (Laranda),  59  miles.^ 
Ermenek,  4442  feet.  31$  Bostakchi  Su. 

16   Kanish  Boghaz.  36$  Meliss  Tepe. 

19   Boundary  of  Vilayet  Ivmia.         47  Boyalar. 
30   Bostan  fc'u  Keui  in  Kaza         59  Karaman  (Laranda). 
Khadim. 

Another  estimate  by  Colonel  Stewart,  taken  from  another  journey,  is — 
Kilindria  to  Ermenek,  63  }  miles,  time,  25  hours,  10  minutes. 
Ermenok  to  Meliss  Tepe,  48 J  miles,  time  16  hours  3  minutes. 
Meliss  Tepe  to  Karaman,  5  hours. 

(5)  Laranda  to  Selef  ke  via  Maghra.* 

Laranda.  f0$  Maghra,  4590  feet. 

21  alt.      5500  feel.  (?)  Akliman. 
29      alt.      6100  feet. 

Colonel  Stewart  could  not  give  me  any  estimate  of  the  roads  Akliman 
to  Maghra,  and  Kilindria  to  Mut.  The  latter  is  stated  by  Leake  as 
18  hours,  and  the  former  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ilogarth  as  11  hours  §,— 
about  40  to  45  miles.  Tho  road  Ermenek-Anamur  (Anomourion)  seems 
to  be  very  little  used  now,  and  can  never  have  been  a  route  of  any  real 
consequence. 

3.  The  most  direct  road  from  Laranda  to  Kelendoris  passes  through 
Mut,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Leake  is  right  in  identifying  Mut 
as  tho  ancient  Claudiopolis,  which  is  described  by  Theophanes  as  lying 
in  a  plain  between  the  two  ridges  of  Taurus  (/jlct<i$v  t<3v  Sv'o  Tavptav  iv 

*  I  think  that  Colonel  Stewart's  estimates  of  distance  are  too  small,  owing  to  his 
reckoning  that  a  horse's  pace  is  blower  than  I  believe  is  the  case.  His  time  of  march  is 
Akliman-Genk  Helen  9  hrs.  20  mitts..  Geuk  Rclcn-Mut  6  hr*.  30  mins. 

f  Heights  of  Zcvo  and  Ermenek  hiken  according  to  boiling-point 

X  Time,  Ermenek  to  Karaman  22  lire.  55  mins. 

§  Eleven  hours  in  an  araba  going  down  hill. 
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TtSup  K€ifi€vr^  p.  138).  The  debcription  is  understood  by  Leake  to 
denote  the  Kalykadnos  valley,  which  is  obviously  correct.  The  identi- 
fication, though  universally  accepted,  is  a  mere  guess,  founded  neither 
on  actual  knowledge  of  the  country  nor  on  positive  evidence.  The 
story  of  Papas  (§  7)  might  suggest  that  Diocajsareia  was  at  Mut,  but  at 
present  I  refrain  from  making  a  change. 

4.  Claudiopolis  was  a  colony  of  Claudius.*  No  coins  of  this  city  are 
known.  Perhaps,  like  Archelais  in  Cappadocia,  also  a  colony  of  Claudius, 
and  Colonia  in  Lesser  Armenia,  it  had  not  the  right  of  coinage ;  for  the 
entire  failure  of  its  coinB,  colonial  or  otherwise,  can  hardly  be  due  merely 
to  our  imperfect  knowledge.  The  situation  of  the  colony  was  chosen 
where  the  great  route  from  the  north  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Kalykadnos. 

5.  Ruins  are  mentioned  by  Leake  at  a  khan  on  the  road  from  Mut  to 
Lara n da ;  but  at  the  present  day  there  is  not  even  a  village  on  the  road. 
1  shall  proceed  to  show  that  Koropissos  was  situated  on  this  road, 
perhaps  at  the  ruins  observed  by  Leake.f  The  Poutinger  Table  places 
Koropissos  (under  the  form  Coriopio)  on  this  road,  and  the  situation  is 
probable,  for  both  the  importance  of  this  city  with  its  coinage,  which  is 
rich  in  comparison  with  other  cities  of  this  mountainous  district, 
suggests  a  situation  near  a  great  road,  and  its  title,  Metropolis  of  Ketis, 
agrees.  The  precise  limits  of  the  district  Ketis  cannot  be  determined, 
but  the  following  considerations  enable  us  to  place  it  approximately. 

6.  Ketis,  according  to  Ptolemy,  contuins  the  city  of  Olba  in  the 
interior,  and  extends  alone  the  coast  from  Anemourion  to  beyond  tho 
mouth  of  the  Kalykadnos.  Basil  of  Seleuceia,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  M.  Waddington,  seems  not  to  agree  with  this,  for  he  says 
that  the  river  Kalykadnos  rises  in  the  recesses  of  Ketis  (din  tv}?  Kiyn'Sos 
livxaiTortav  xtapiutv) ;  unluckily  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  name 
Kalykadnos  was  given  to  the  northern  or  the  southern  branch  of  the 
river.  M.  Waddington  assumes  that  the  Kalykadnos  was  the  southern 
branch,  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Bitter  and  of  KiepertJ;  if 
so,  Basil  is  in  flat  contradiction  with  Ptolemy,  who  clearly  makes 
Selentis  the  country  where  that  branch  rises.  But  I  believe  that  Basil's 
words  §  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  northern  and  much  longer 

*  Deduxit  colon  iam  Claudius  Caasar,  Am  in.  Marc.,  xiv.,  25. 

t  I  find  a  note  that  Mr.  Davis  mentions  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  at  Hostel, 
between  Laranda  and  Mut :  this  may  be  the  site  of  Koropissos,  and  the  remains  men- 
tioned by  Leake  may  come  from  it 

X  Kiepert  in  his  latent  map  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  agrees  with  the  view  here 
slated. 

§  Ka\v^Ka)ivos  Svofia  r<p  Tora/xfp,  ipxo^ty^  piy  &vt»dfy  -w6$ty  iiri  r&y  ttjt  KiprfBof 
pvxairaVftrp  x«pl«r,  wapatutPom  ti  X*(xis  *tal  w6ktit  <rwxra*»  wphs  foot  woptif 

■wapaXa+ifiiyom  teal  iripous  worafiovs  im  r£>y  4$'  ixirtpa  x&pmy  Kvd  r&wtty  4wturi6rras 
(I.  p.  275  P.)  It  receives  Ermenek  Su  on  right  aud  Maghra  Su  on  left  M.  Waddington, 
making  Ermenek  Su  Kalykadnos,  has  to  faoe  the  difficulty  that  it  receives  no  affluent 
of  any  consequence  from  the  light 
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branch  of  the  river,  and  that  tho  name  Ketis  is  applied  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  Isauria  or  Tracheia  Cilicia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kalykadnos 
fiom  its  source  to  its  month.  According  to  this  interpretation,  Basil  and 
Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement.  Three  cities  of  Isauria,  Koropissos, 
Olba,  and  Philadelphia,  are  proved  by  the  legends  on  their  coins  to  have 
been  situated  in  Ketis,  and  Ptolemy  agrees  about  Olba,  but  omits 
Koropissos,  and  puts  Philadelpheia  in  Lalassis. 

7.  Olba  was  situated  (1)  in  Ketis,  (2)  not  very  far  from  Seleuceia,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  uowyciTwv  ttoAis,  (3)  in  the  mountainous  tract  above 
Soli  (Strab.,  p.  672).  These  references  demand  a  situation  east  of 
Claudiopolis,  and  north  or  north-west  of  Seleuceia.  Another  argument, 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  character,  may  bo  drawn  from  tho  legend  on 
a  coin  of  Diooaesareia,  AIOKAIC  APEQN  OABOC.  The  native  name  of 
Olba  was  apparently  Ourba,  or  Orba.*  Tho  form  Olba  was  grecised  to 
suggest  the  sense  given  by  the  analogy  of  6A/?i'a,  oA/?io?,  oA/Jos.  Vying 
with  the  name  "OXfia,  Diocaesareia  invented  the  above  legend.  Such 
competition  in  legends  is  very  common  in  the  coinage  of  Anatolian  cities. 
This  explanation  has  any  probability  only  if  Diocaesareia  and  Olba  are 
neighbouring  towns :  Ilierocles  mentions  them  Bide  by  side.  Where,  then, 
was  Diocaesareia  ?  Diocaesareia  is  known  to  have  been  another  name  for 
the  Isaurian  Prakana  from  the  lists  of  bishops  present  at  the  Second 
Nicene  Council  in  787  a.d.,  when  Manzon  is  mentioned  as  bishop,  some- 
times of  Diooaesareia,  sometimes  of  Prakana.  Now  Prakana  was  captured 
by  the  Turks  of  Iconinm,  a.d.  1144,  and  restored  to  the  Byzantines  by 
terms  of  tho  treaty  of  1147  (Cinnam.,  39  and  66;  Nicot.  Chon.,  68). 
Seleukeia  was  in  Byzantine  hands  throughout  this  reign,  and  Prakana 
must  therefore  be  further  up  the  country  on  the  boundary  between 
Byzantine  and  Seljuk  territory,  which,  however,  at  this  period,  is  quite 
uncertain,  but  the  circumstances  suggest  that  Trakana  was  between 
8eleukeia  and  Lykaonia,  and  a  frontier  town,  and  it  is  expressly  said  by 
Nicetas  to  be  not  far  from  Seleukeia  (-rip  2<A<vK<t'a9  <xo>eva  ftpvrat,  p.  68). 
His  authority  is  confirmed  in  this  case  by  the  order  of  the  Byzantine 
lists,  which  always  connect  Diocaesareia  with  Olba,  Claudiopolis,  and 
Hiera,polis.  I  should  look  for  Prakana  on  the  lower  Kalykadnos  between 
Claudiopolis  and  Seleukeia,  and  near  it,  but  east  of  the  river,  also  Olba, 
which  would  thus  be  in  the  mountainous  district  above  Soli. 

Diocaesareia  is  also  proved  to  have  been  on  the  Kalykadnos  by  the 
faot  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  whose  limits  and  cities 
will  be  treated  below.  Saint  Papas  was  forced  to  run  from  Laranda  to 
Diocaesareia  and  Seleukeia  before  the  horses,  'Act.  Sanct.,'  Mar.  16, 
p.  420.    The  road  was  probably  via  Claudiopolis. 

8.  Another  proof  of  the  situation  of  Ketis  is  derived  from  the  legend 
on  coins,  nOAEMONOS  BA5IAE02  [OABEjON  AAAA22EON  KAI 

•  Ourbanopolia  in  Acta  S.  Bartbolomsci,  Aug.  25th;  Ourba,  with  v.  L  Orba,  in 
Theophanea.   Olba  hrrvytirmv  *6\is,  Basil  of  Seleuceia  in  Vit.  &  Thtdae. 
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KENNATON.  These  three  countries  must  have  adjoined  each  other. 
Now  the  district  Lalassis  seems  to  be  fixed  with  certainty  on  the  npper 
waters  of  the  Ermenek  Su  by  Prof.  Sterrett's  acute  observation  that 
Lakhlas  has  preserved  the  old  name  Lalassis. 

9.  Kennatis  is  known  only  from  coins,  as  bordering  on  Ketis  and 
Lalassis.  We  may  perhaps  infer  that  some  of  tho  Byzantine  bishoprics, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  numismatic  lists,  were  cities  which  grew  up 
in  Kennatis  during  the  gradual  progress  of  civilisation  in  Cilicia  Tracheia 
in  the  third  to  the  fifth  centuries.  It  probably  inoluded  the  region 
between  Ketis  and  Lalassis,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  tho  Decapolis. 
Kennatis  and  Lalassis  were  made  independent  for  a  time,  as  is 
proved  by  a  coin  struck  under  Domitian  with  the  legend  KOINON 
AAAA2EON  KAI  K[EN]NATON.  These  indications,  vague  in  them- 
selves, leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  situation  of  Ketis,  east 
of  Lalassis  and  Kennatis,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Kalykadnos. 

10.  The  third  city  of  Ketis  is  Philadelpheia.  No  evidence  remains  of 
situation  except  (1)  what  can  be  derived  from  the  order  of  the  Byzantine 
lists,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
haurise,  i.e.,  it  is  not  on  the  Ermenek  Su.*  Hierocles  places  it  next  to 
Eirenopolis. 

11.  Eirenopolis  has  retained  its  name  as  Irnebol  to  the  present"  day, 
opposite  to  Germanicopolis  (Ermenek)  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ermenek 
Su  valley.  It  is  called  Isnebol  on  Kiepert's  map,  but  Prof.  Sterrettf 
has  observed  the  proper  form,  Irnebol,  though  his  identification  of 
Irnebol  as  Neronopolis  is  impossible,  because  there  is  no  such  city 
recorded  in  Isauria  or  Cilicia  Tracheia.  Neronias,  which  occurs  as  a 
name  of  Eirenopolis,  is  referred  by  all  lists  which  mention  it  to  the  other 
Eirenopolis  of  Cilicia  CampeBtris  nearAnazarbos  and  tho  Pyramos ;  and 
I  think  that  all  coins  EIPHNOnOAEITfiN  belong  to  the  latter  andwnot 
to  the  Isaurian  Eirenopolis.  Leake's  attribution  of  Eirenopolis  to  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  was  founded  on  a  coin  reading  IPHNOITO  AEITON 
ZE*YPIQTON ;  but  this  coin  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine,  depending  only 
on  the  testimony  of  Vaillant ;  and  moreover  Leake's  situation  is  disproved 
by  the  evidence  given  above  that  Irenopolis  was  on  the  Ermenek  Su.J 

Philadelphia  then  is  to  be  placed  probably  north  of  the  Ermenek  Su, 
on  the  road  from  Germanicopolis  to  Laranda,  and  in  the  country  of 
Ketis. 

13.  This  city  Eirenopolis  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Cilician  city,  Eirenopolis,  a  bishopric  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  an  inland  city, 
to  be  looked  for  not  very  far  from  Anazarbos.    In  all  probability  the 

*  I  shall  prove  in  a  following  paragraph  that  the  name  Decapolis  was  given  to  the 
district  along  the  Ermenek  Su  and  the  Kalykadnos  below  the  confluence. 

t  '  Wolfe  Expedition '  in  Papers  of  Amer.  School  of  Athens,  iii.  p.  81. 

J  It  is  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  or  valley  of  the  Ermenek  Su.  Isnebol, 
about  which  Prof.  Sterrett  (I.e.,  p.  81)  makes  no  suggestion,  ia  probably  Zenonopolia 
Isauria?. 
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coins  which  read  EIPHNOIIOAErTON  simply,  belong  to  the  Cilician 
city.  Its  era  on  coins  is  a.d.  52.  It  was  on  a  river,  probably  tho 
Pyramos,  as  a  coin  shows  the  Good  Fortune  of  the  City  with  a  river-god 
at  her  feet 

14.  All  evidence  as  to  the  situation  of  Ketis  therefore  agrees  with  the 
Peutinger  Table  in  regard  to  Koropissos,  and  it  may  be  considered  very 
probablo  that  Koropissos  was  on  tho  road  between  Claudiopolis  and 
Laranda,  probably  near  Kestel. 

15.  Koropissos,  metropolis  of  Keti»-\  must  have  been  an  important 
town.  It  appears  as  a  bishopric  at  the  Nicene  Council,  a.d.  325  ;  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Hierocles  or  in  tho  Notitioe.  The  only  explanation 
can  be  that  it  is  concealed  under  another  name.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Hieropolisis  the  name  that  replaces  Koropissos  :  that  the  metropolis 
should  also  be  the  holy  city  of  Ketis  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  the  cities  in  this  district,  where  the  dynasts  were  priests. 

16.  The  Decapolis  of  Isauria  is  mentioned,  and  the  ten  cities  Germani- 
oojiolis,  f DioJCiesareia,  Eircnopolis,  Xeapolis,  Lauzados,  Zenopolis,  Dometi- 
opolis,  Titiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  Dalisandos,  are  enumerated  by  Constan- 
tino Porpb.,  Them.,  p.  36.  In  the  life  of  Gregory  Decapolita  Isauricus  tho 
expression  occurs  p  rwv  r^s  AeKa7roA«ws,  tu>i-  irpb  rip  'Io-avoias,  iroAis  jj  ovofiH 
Elprjv6iro\i<i  (quoted  in  'Act.  Sanct.,'  April  18th,  p.  583:  but  the  day  of 
this  Gregory  is  Nov.  20th).  Tho  expression  irpo  rqs  'Io-avptas  suggests 
that  they  were  all  in  the  same  district,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  Con- 
stantino's remark  that  they  were  "  over  Seleukeia,"  i.e.  higher  up  the 
river  in  the  inner  country.  The  title  Decapolis  is  obviously  applied  to 
a  well-marked  district  in  which  there  were  ten  cities.  This  district 
must  have  been  along  tho  Ermenek  Su.  Many  of  the  ten  cities  are 
placed  there  by  other  evidence,  and  for  the  iest  the  same  locality  is  fixed 
by  this  title.* 

Of  the  ten  cities,  Claudiopolis  and  Germanicopolis  have  been  fixed  at 
Mut  and  Ermenek  by  Leake,  and  in  tho  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been 
shown  that  Diocassareia,  Eirenopolis,  Zenopolis.t  and  Domitiopolis  were 
on  the  Ermenek  Su. 

17.  Dalisandos  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantius  as  an  altered 
form  of  the  older  \a\i<rav$6s.  Tho  connection  of  AaAuravSos  with  the  name 
of  the  people  AaAao-crci?  is  too  obvious  to  be  passed  by.  But  another 
AaAuravSo?  which  is  mentioned  among  the  bishoprics  of  Pamphylia,  must 
be  distinguished  :  it  cannot  possibly  be  situated  among  the  Lalasseis,  for 
it  was  a  member  of  the  Koinon  Lykaonon,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
situated  near  the  plain  of  Lycaonia  and  on  the  frontier  of  Pamphylia.  It 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two  cities  Dalis- 

*  Another  Decapolis  is  found  in  Palestine,  a  third  in  the  Katakekaumcne  of  Lydia. 
To  the  Isaurian  Decapolis  belong  Grcgorius  Isaur.  Dtcapoltta  and  Theodoras  Deco{  o- 
lita  (8mith's  Diet.,  34). 

t  The  proper  form  Zcnonopolia  is  commonly  abbreviated  Zenopolis 
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andos.  One  belonged  to  the  Eoinon  Lykaonon,  and  was  afterwards 
attached  as  a  bishopric  to  Pamphylia  Prima.  It  was  perhaps  situated  at 
Fassiller  on  the  Roman  road  from  Iounium  to  Karallia  and  Side.  The 
other  was  properly  AoAio-a^So's,  and  was  a  town  of  the  Lalasseis  on  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Kalykadnos :  the  order  of  the  Byzantine  lists  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  included  in  tho  Decapolis  alike  demand  this 
position.* 

18.  Thiee  cities,  Titiopolis  (with  coins),  Neapolis,  and  Lauzados, 
remain,  and  may  confidently  be  assigned  to  the  Ermenek  Su  valley,  and 
Prof.  Sterrett  has  once  more  well  observed  that  Lauzados  has  retained  its 
name  to  the  present  day  as  Lavdha.  As  to  Titiopolis,  the  order  of 
Hierocles  causes  some  difficulty  (see  §  31). 

19.  The  Decapolis  gives  important  negative  evidence.  All  cities  not 
included  in  it  are  not  on  the  Ermenek  Su  from  its  source  down  to  Claudio- 
polis :  and  none  of  the  three  cities  of  Ketis  are  included,  therefore  Ketis 
was  not  the  district  on  the  Ermenek  Su,  whioh  consequently  cannot  be  the 
KRlykadnos.  Again  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Lalassis  was  the 
district  along  the  upper  Ermenok  Su.  Finally,  all  cities  omitted  from 
the  Decapolis  are  to  be  sought  in  other  parts  of  Isauria. 

20.  Comparing  the  order  of  Hierocles  with  the  list  of  the  Decapolis  we 
find  confirmation  of  our  previous  rosults,  and  a  suggestion  of  more.  Dio- 
effisareia  is  on  the  lower  Kalykadnos  above  Seleuceia,  and  Olba  is  next  to 
it  but  away  from  the  river,  perhaps  on  a  branch  road  Koropissos-Olba- 
Seleuceia.  Next  comes  Claudiopolis  on  the  middle  Kalykadnos,  and 
then  Hieropolis,  which  wo  have  identiBed  with  Koropissos  and  placed 
north  of  OJaudiopolis  on  the  road  to  Laranda.  Then  Hierocles  gives 
three  cities  of  the  Ermenek  Su,  and  thereafter  three  cities  of  the  north, 
Philadelphia,  Meloe,  and  Adrasos. 

21.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  Melouos  or  Meloe  (Molde  in 
Hierocles)  was  situated  on  one  of  the  passes  leading  from  Lyoaonia 
into  Cilicia,  and  that  the  ancient  name  Melouos  remains  under 
the  modern  form  Meliss  Tcpe  nearly  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Laranda. 

22.  Hierocles  mentions  Adrasos  and  Meloe  side  by  side.  This  order 
suggests  that  Adrasos  is  to  be  lookod  for  on  the  same  road,  and  tho 
inference  is  confirmed  by  tho  accounts  given  of  the  great  Byzantine 
victory  of  960  a.d.,  over  the  Saracens,  which  was  fought  in  the  kleisoura 
leading  to  Kelenderis  or  Kylindros.  This  battle  is  twice  referred  to, 
though  the  name  is  not  mentioned,  in  *  Niceph.  Phok.  de  Velitat.  Bell.,' 
prsef.  and  c.  3,  p.  191.  The  latter  passage  tells  that  the  Saracens  were 
defeated  when,  on  finding  one  pass  blocked  (perhaps  the  pass  leading 
direct  to  Claudiopolis)  they  made  a  detour  to  take  another.    Some  of 

*  Thia  Dulisandos  was  w6Kfais  tXSvKor  fri  xcd  &>>ona  ir  roils  ipafiai  fity  xol  iymyvfxon 
LwtftifinirJi  in  time  of  Basil,  bishop  of  Seleuceia  418-458,  ed.  Migne,  p.  580. 
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the  authors  who  mention  this  victory  give  the  name  as  Andrasaos  or 
Adarassoe  ;  *  but  one  account  describes  it  more  accurately,  and  says  that 
the  Byzantine  army  occupied  ttjv  icXao-ovpav  ttjv  ovrta  KaXovfitvrjv^  and 
attacked  the  Saracens  as  they  wero  returning  through  the  Kloisoura 
from  a  j>lundering  expedition.!  The  Eleisoura  Kylindros  is  the  great 
pass  tha-t  led  to  the  coast  at  Kelcnderis  (a  name  subjected  to  great 
variations  by  Byzantine  writers).  The  name,  therefore,  may  be  given 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  routes  from  Laranda  to  Kelenderis,  the  one 
passing  "by  Claudiopolis,  the  other  by  Meloe  (Meliss  Tepe)  and  Germani- 
copolis.  The  order  in  ITierocles  leaves  no  doubt  that  Adrasos  is  on 
the  latter  road,  and  it  is  confirmed  entirely  by  Notitire  III.,  X.,and  less 
thoroughly  by  Notitia  I. 

23.  Next  in  Hieroclos  comes  Sbide  (misspelt  Zeede).    We  should 
therefore  look  for  it  in  the  north,  and  perhaps  on  the  same  road,  or  at 
least  in.  the  same  district  as  Meloe  and  Adrasos.    This  presumption  is 
confirmed  both  by  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists,  and  by  a  passage  of 
Theopha-nes.    In  a.d.  475  the  Emperor  Zeno,  with  his  wife  Ariadne, 
wero  expelled  from  Constantinople  by  his  mother-in-law  Verina,  and 
her  brother  Basiliscus.     They  took  refuge  in  Ourba  (r.Z.  'Oo^a)  of 
l&auria,  the  native  country  of  Zeno  Trascalisseus.    Orba  is  described  as 
<f>povpiov  n  urxypov.    Here  Hlos  and  Trokoundos  laid  siege  to  them, 
whereupon  they  changed  their  quarters  to  Sbida  or  Sbide,  where  they 
were  pressed  by  the  enemy  till  477.  This  suggests  a  situation  for  Sbida 
more  inaccessible  than  Olba  or  Orba,  and  therefore  suits  a  position 
among  the  mountains  west  of  the   Ealykadnos,  and  north  of  the 
Ermenek  Su. 

The  name  Sbida  suffers  many  transformations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
documents,  but  the  best  form  seems  to  be  Sbida.  The  variants  Zeede, 
Sbido,  Sbeda,  occur ;  it  frequently  is  spelt  as  a  trisyllable^  Syneda 
[for  Sybeda],  Ac. 

Ibidinge,  mentioned  at  Synod.  Quinisexta,  seems  to  be  for  Sibidinge, 
and  to  be  the  name  Sibide  with  a  suffix,  which  occurs  in  the  Isaurian 
name  Ninilingis  (Theophan.,  p.  138).  This  Isaurian  suffix  perhaps 
corresponds  to  -nda  or  -dda  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Sibidonda  (Phrygia)  Sbida  (Isauria) 

Attoudda  (Phrygia)  Attaia  (Lydia),  Atys 

Aloudda  (Phrygia)  Alia  (Phrygia),  Ala,  "horse" 

Klannoudda  (Lydia)  Kolcnai  ( Phrygia).§ 


•  The*)  variations  of  the  name  Adrasos  occur  in  the  ecclesiastic  lists  aim.  On  the 
Arab  name  Dsu-l-kala,  applied  to  Adrasos,  seo  p.  341  and  Addenda. 

f  Anon.  Vat  60  b.  quoted  in  notes  to  •  Velitat  Bell.  Niceph.' 

X  Compare  the  Phrygian  Sibidoundn,  which  obviously  contaius  the  sameworJ  with 
the  common  Anatolian  suffix,  "onda." 

§  Kelenni  is  usually  called  Kelainai,  to  suggest  a  meaning  iu  Ore«k:  but  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  always  give  Zon*  Kelcnens. 
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24.  The  principality  of  Sibilia  on  the  borders  of  tho  Mohammedan 
and  Christian  territory,  which  is  mentioned  on  the  ronte  of  Bar- 
barossa  in  1190,  is  clearly  to  be  identided  with  Sibela  (which  is  not  in 
Hierocles).  Immediately  after  leaving  Laranda  the  Crusaders  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Christian  Armenians,  and  the  prince  of  Sibelia, 
who  had  the  control  of  their  road,  came  to  meet  them.  Unfortunately 
the  details  given  of  the  march  between  Laranda  and  Seleukeia 
are  insufficient  to  show  what  ronte  Frederiok  followed ;  but  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  Sibelia  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mountain 
country.*  Sibyla,  which  was  captured  by  Kilij  Arslan  in  1156  along 
with  an  unknown  town  Punura,t  is  evidently  the  same  place :  Manuel 
in  reprisal  made  an  expedition  into  Cilicia;  the  Armenians  of  Cilicia 
evidently  took  Sibyla  between  1156  and  1190.  The  probable  limits  of 
Seljuk  power  at  this  time  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  Sibyla  or 
Sibilia  was  between  Laranda  and  Mut.  It  was  either  near  Koropissos 
or  possibly  a  late  name  given  to  that  city. 

The  possibility,  already  referred  to  under  Psebila  of  Lykaonia,  that 
a  city  on  the  borders  of  Isauria  and  Lykaonia  was  assigned  to  both 
provinces,  as  Sibila  in  Isauria,  and  as  Verinopolis-Psebila  in  Lykaonia, 
must  for  the  present  be  left  open.  But  this  seems  to  me  not  to  be 
probable. 

25.  Mousbanda  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  Strategia  Antio- 
chiane.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  equivalent  form  to  the 
Bousmadis  (Bowr/taSt?,  'ItravptKrj  irdAis)  of  Stephanus  Byzantius.  The 
bishops  of  Mousbada  (tie)  and  Sibilia  or  Sibela  were  both  present  at  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea  a.d.  787.  Musbanda  must  be  identified  with 
Musanda,  mentioned  along  with  Anemourion  and  Korakesion  by  Pliny, 
V.  93  (Myanda  is  the  common  reading  there,  but  Musanda  has  manu- 
script authority).  Forbiger  is  perhaps  right  in  identifying  Myanda 
with  Mandane,  given  in  tho  Stadiasmus  (see  Leake,  p.  203)  between 
Anemourion  and  Kelenderis  near  Sykai.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sykai  and 
Mousbada  are  both  bishoprics  in  787,  and  have  each  a  bishop  named 
Sisinnius.  Some  of  the  lists  of  787  omit  Sykai,  but  so  many  lists 
mention  both  bishoprics  that  the  occasional  omission  of  one  of 
them  is  probably  accidental.  One  of  the  two  is  probably  equivalent 
to  the  bishopric  Anemourion,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 

26.  Leontopolis  was  very  near  Isauropolis,  for  Zeno  ordered,  in  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  rule,  *'  one  city,  one  bishopric,"  that  Leontopolis 

*  1  use,  not  the  original  authority  about  Sibelia,  viz.  Tagenon,  bnt  the  account 
given  by  Ritter, 4  Kleinasien,'  ii.  317,  and  the  brief  reference  of  Von  Mnralt.  [But,  since 
the  preceding  was  printed,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  Tagenon.  I  give  the 
itinerary  on  p.  346,  and  have  no  doubt  that  Frederic  marched  by  wny  of  Claudiopolis.] 

f  Cinnam.,  p.  176.   The  index  gives  the  name  as  Punsura. 
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and  Isauropolu  Bhould  have  the  name  bishop.  It  was  doubtless  the 
modern  Siristat,  and  may  bo  the  town  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 
Conon  ('  Act.  Sonet.,'  March  5th,  p.  360)  ;  ex  villa  Bidana  [k<o/«?  BtoWij] 
ortundtu,  and  one  MS.  adds  zviii.  stadia  ab  urbe  Isauria. 

27.  Kardabounda,  a  bishopric  in  the  Second  Council  of  Niceea  (787  a.d.) 
is  the  native  name  of  some  bishopric,  which  commonly  bears  a  Grwco- 
Boman  name.  The  cities  which  have  retained  their  Grace-Roman 
name  till  the  present  day,  Zenopolis,  Doinitiopolis,  Eirenopolis,  are  of 
Course  excluded  by  this  fact. 

28.  Lauzados.  Continuing  the  list  of  Hierocles  we  find,  after  Sbida, 
that  he  mentions  two  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  Ncapolis  and  Lauzados.  He 
has  in  his  list  traversed  the  Ermenek  Su  valloy  from  oast  to  west;  the 
presumption  then  is  that  the  two  cities  are  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Ermenek  Su,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  Prof.  Sterrett  has  acutely 
detected  Lauzados  in  the  modern  Lavdha. 

29.  Neapolis  may  probably  be  the  Ninika,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
Lalassis,  and  may  be  localised  at  Lakhlas  (Lalassis)  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

30.  The  principle  of  Hierocles's  enumeration  has  now  become  clear. 
He  first  enumerates  tho  coast  cities,  then  he  traverses  the  valley  of  the 
Kalykadnos  to  the  junction,  and  therafter  continues  along  tho  Ermenek 
Su.  After  each  group  of  cities  along  the  river  he  mentions  the  cities 
on  the  road  which  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and 
reaches  the  river  in  their  neighbourhood.  One  difiiculty  occurs  in  this 
list. 

31.  Titiopolis  is  a  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  must  therefore  be  on  the 
Ermenek  Su,  or  else  on  the  lower  Kalykadnos.  Either  in  this  single 
case  there  is  a  dislocation  in  Hierocles,  and  Titiopolis  is  misplaced,  or 
else  Titiopolis  was  situated  on  the  mountains  between  the  Ermenek  Su 
and  the  coast. 

32.  A  comparison  of  Hierocles  with  the  Notiti©  reveals  some 
remarkable  omissions  in  his  list.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  failure 
of  Domitiopolis  and  Zenopolis,  two  cities  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Ermenek 
Su  valley,  which  have  both  retained  their  name  to  the  present  day. 
Domitiopolis  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Zenopolis  certainly  is  named 
after  Zeno  the  Isaurian  (474-91),*  and  was  therefore  in  existance  when 
Hierocles  wrote.  These  cities  are  probably  omitted  only  because,  in  tho 
earlier  Byzantine  period,  more  than  one  city  in  the  narrow  upper  valley 
were  united  under  one  bishop,  and  Hierocles  is  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  of  his  time.  The  other  omissions  are 
clearly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  towns  lay  in  mountain  tracts  west  and 

*  Hii  Isaurian  name  waa  Trask&lisseus  or  Tarasikodiaa  Bouaoumbladeotee :  the 
second  word  u  perhaps  an  ethnic  from  a  local  uame  Rousuumhlada,  which  hi  compounded 
with  a  name  like  Amblada. 
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north-west  of  the  Kalykadnos,  and  were  of  slight  consequence,  except 
Leontopolis-Isauropolis,  which  ITierocles  assigns  to  Lykaonia.0  The 
KHmata  of  Kasai,  Bolbosos,  Kostras,  and  Banaba,  are  only  districts 
and  not  cities.f  Kodaka  of  Notitia  III.,  X.,  is  probably  a  corrupt 
name. 

33.  Kotrada  is  not  mentioned  by  Hierocles.  The  Notitiie  give  it  as 
an  independent  archbishopric,  and  this  arrangement  has  probably  misled 
Hierocles,  and  made  him  omit  the  city ;  similarly  he  omits  entirely  the 
important  cities  Eukhaita  of  Helenopontns  and  Kotiaion  jf  Phrygia 
Salutaris  for  the  samo  reason. 

34.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  attach  much  weight  to 
Ptolemy's  description  of  these  districts.  He  seems  to  confuse  Lalassis 
with  Selentis  $  Tracheia,  which,  as  he  Fays,  contains  five  cities,  Seleuceia, 
Diocffisareia,  Philadelpheia,  Domitiopolis,  and  Kaystros.  Of  these, 
Domitiopolis  is  on  the  upper  Ermenek  Su,  Philadelpheia  to  the  north 
in  Ketis,  Seleuceia  and  Diocajsareia  on  tho  lower  Kalykadnos,  and 
Kaystros  on  the  coast.  Kaystros  is  given  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as 
Kestros. 

35.  Ptolemy  mentions  Eirenopolis  in  Lakanis,  which  should  be 
perhaps  AcucavaTis.  Coins  were  struck  between  40-70  a.p.,  with  the 
legend  AAKANATON,  and,  as  tho  name  is  not  found  in  later  time,  it 
is  clear  that  one  or  more  cities  were  founded,  whose  names  are  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  tho  people.  It  will  bo  shown  below  that  Lakanatis  ^ 
lies  south  of  the  Ermenek  Su.  Ptolemy  places  Lalasis  east  of  Ketis 
instead  of  Bouth-west,  and  mentions  in  Lalasis  a  city  Ninika,  but  tho 
name  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

36.  Some  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  topography  of  Isauria  (or 
Cilicia  Tracheia)  by  a  study  of  its  history.  M.  Waddington  has  made  it 
highly  probable  ('Mel.  Numism.',  ii.,  p.  121)  that  from  43  till  at  least  29 
n.c,  a  principality  extending  from  Iconium  to  Olba  was  held,  first  by 
Queen  Aba  43-39,  then  by  M.  Antonius  Polemon.  Now  we  know  that 
a  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  was  given  by  Augustus  to  Archclaos  in  20  b.c, 
and  Strabo  defines  this  part  as  embracing  17  Tpa^cia  ttc/h  'EXaiovtrauv 
KiAtKia  icai  irS<ra  7;  Ta  irc/pan/pta  owTr/o-a/xeVr;,  p.  535  ;  Ta  tV  rfj  Tpaxttn 
KJUxia  iv  n  ttjv  'EAatowrcrav  yrjaiov  tvKapirov  awtKTurtv  'ApxtXaos  d£toAoy<u?t 
p.  537.  For  some  years  previously  wo  know  that  Amyntas  possessed 
the  whole  of  Lykaonia,  including  Derbe,  and  parts  of  Isauria.  He  must 
have  taken  Iconium  from  Polemon  of  Olba,  and  Derbe  ho  seized  from 
Antipater.  When  he  died,  in  25  a.d.,  most  part  of  his  kingdom  was  made 

*  A  law  of  Zeno  mentions  that  they  were  under  one  bishop. 

t  The  term  Klima  perhaps  denotes  a  slope  towards  the  sea  (compare  Jastininn. 
Novel,  xxvni.,  al  yt  *pbs  roll  K\ifiaai  Ktlfxtyai  itywirt)  rt  nail  'Afua6t),  but  the  ordinary 
senso  *  regionea '  i8  quito  probable. 

X  Selinuntis  would  bu  a  more  correi  tly  funnel  nnme. 
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by  the  Bomans  into  the  province  of  Galatia,  but  apparently  Derbe, 
Laranda,  and  Cilioia  Tracheia  were  given  to  Archelaos,  as  has  been 
shown  above  (see  Derbe.) 

37.  The  Gappadooian  part  of  Archelaos's  vast  kingdom  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  at  his  death  in  a.d.  1 7 ;  but  part  of  Cilicia  was  left  to  his 
son,  Archelaos,  comprising  the  otherwise  unknown  people  named  Elitai.* 
Archelaos  II.  was  still  reigning  a.d.  36  (Tac,  Ann.  vi.  41.).  There  is 
no  record  as  to  what  was  done  by  the  Bomans  with  the  rest  of  Cilicia 
Tracheia  in  a.d.  17,  and  even  the  full  extent  of  the  first  Archelaos's 
kingdom  is  unknown.  Now,  fortunately,  Strabo,  in  calling  this 
extra-Cappadocian  territory  of  Archelaos  evoWn;  arpanryta  and 
oriVn/ros,  has  given  us  the  means  of  identifying  it  with  Ptolemy's 
^rparqyia  'Avrioxiavr/ ;  and  we  thus  learn  that  it  embraced  also  Olba  and 
Mousbanda;  in  short,  we  may  safely  infer  from  a  comparison  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  that  it  included  Ketis,  and  all  the  coast  and  the  eastern 
interior  parts  of  Cilicia  Tracheia.  The  western  part  of  the  interior  of 
Tracheia  was  not  included  in  this  Stralegia,  for  about  11-15  a.d.  this  western 
region  (not,  however,  including  Olbaf)  was  governed  by  a  dynast  Ajax. 
His  realm  inoluded  the  districts  Lalusis  and  Eennatis,  which  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  along  the  Ermenek  Su.  We  have  no  more  information  about 
Eennatis  and  Lalassis  till  a.d.  41. 

38.  How  much  of  Cilicia  Archelaos  II.  retained  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  great  part  of  the  Cilician 
territory  that  his  father  had  held.  Seleukeia,  however,  strikes  Imperial 
coins  under  TiberiuB,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  temporarily  or 
permanently  attached  to  the  province.  But  the  Bomans  appear  to  have 
taken  little  or  no  interest  in  the  country.  In  a.d.  38  we  again  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  the  country.  In  that  year  a  district, 
including  Cilicia  Tracheia  and  part  of  Lykaonia,  was  given  by  Caligula 
to  Antiochus  IV.  and  Iotape.  Coins  prove  that  his  dominion  extended 
from  Elaioussa-Sebaste  westwards  to  Anemourion,  and  northwards  to 
Lykaonia.f  There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  that  this  was  practically 
the  same  province  of  Cilicia  Traoheia  which  bad  belonged  to  Arohelaos, 
and  this  conclusion  is  made  quite  certain  by  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  calls 
the  Eleventh  Straiegia  of  Cappadooia,  which  consisted  of  part  of  Lycaonia 
and  Cilioia  Tracheia,  and  which  had  belonged  to  Archelaos,  by  the  name 
Antiochiane.  This  name  evidently  dates  from  the  year  38,  when  it  was 
governed  for  the  first  and  last  time  by  a  king  Antiochus.    In  this 

*  Can  Klilai  be  an  error  for  [Lajkauatai  or  Keunatai? 

t  M.  Waddington  maintains  that  it  did  includo  Olba,  but  the  coins  omit  Olba. 
Strabo's  account  does  not  expressly  include  it,  and  Ptolemy  asserts  the  contrary. 

I  He  struck  coins  at  Anemourion,  Lakanatis,  and  Subaste,  and  also  with  the  legend 
AYKAONON,  according  to  a  coin  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  as 
Mr.  Head  informs  me. 
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year  Antiochus  probably  founded  the  two  cities,  Germanicopolis  and 
Philadelpheia,  naming  them  after  his  imperial  benefactor,  Oalignla 
Germanicus,' and  his  own  wife,  Iotape  Philadelphos.  This  adds  a  slight 
additional  probability  that  Philadelpheia  was  situated  on  or  near  the 
road  leading  from  Germanicopolis  to  Laranda.  Soon  afterwards 
Antiochus  lost  favour,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom. 

39.  In  41,  Claudius  again  restored  the  kingdom  to  Antiochus  and 
Iotape,  who  ruled  until  72  a.d.  It  would  appear  that  any  part  of  Lykaonia 
which  had  previously  been  included  in  the  realm  of  Antiochus  was 
henceforth  attached  to  Galatia ;  Ikonion  henceforth  strikes  coins  with  the 
name  Claudeikonion.  At  the  same  time  Derbe  and  Laodiceia  receive  the 
title  Claudioderbe  and  Claudiolaodiceia,  though  no  coins  are  known  till 
a  later  date.  The  central  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  also  was  not  restored 
to  Antiochus,  but  was  given*  to  Polemon  of  Pontus  in  exchange  for  the 
Bosporian  part  of  his  own  kingdom.  His  new  kingdom  included  Ketis, 
Kennatis,  and  Lalassis.  The  foundation  of  the  colony  Claudiopolis 
belongs  to  the  same  reign,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  same  year  (Claudi- 
opolis quam  deduxit  coloniam  Claudius  Caesar,  Ammian.  xiv.,  The  V' 
foundation  of  a  colony  shows  that  the  Romans  were  now  taking  more 
interest  in  this  remote  mountain  district. 

40.  Claudiopolis  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  central  Ealykadnos 
valley,  before  the  river  enters  the  narrow  mountain  gorge  which  conducts 
it  to  the  coast-lands,  and  this  situation  suggests  that  it  was  on  the 
frontier  between  Ketis  whioh  was  given  to  Polemon,  and  the  coast-lands 
which  were  given  to  Antiochus.  Kennatis  and  Lalassis  on  the  Ermenek 
Su,  part  of  Ketis  in  the  north,  all  belonged  to  Polemon  j  the  coast- 
lands  belonged  to  Antiochus  and  Iotape ;  the  middle  and  lower  Kalykadnos 
valley  from  Claudiopolis  to  the  sea,  attached  to  the  Roman  provinco 
Cilicia,  extended  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Claudiopolis,  liko  Claudius's  other  colony,  Archelais  of  Cappa- 
docia,  struck  no  coins. 

41.  In  74  Vespasian  united  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  the  pro- 
vince of  eastern  Cilicia.  He  still  left  to  the  daughter  of  Antiochus, 
named  Iotape,  and  to  her  husband  Alexander  a  small  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  an  island  (Josophus,  Ant.  18,  5,  4,  says  merely  njo-iaoos  -nfc  iv 
KiAmp). 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  this  means  Elaioussa,  but  tho 
possibility  that  it  was  Iotapa  may  be  considered.  Iotapa  began  to 
strike  coins  under  Hadrian.  It  was  on  the  coast  west  of  Selinus,  and 
may  possibly  have  once  been  an  island,  as  Elaioussa  also  is  now 

♦  Oar  authority  (Dio  Cass.,  59,  12;  60,  8)  says  only  "  pert  of  Cilicia  " ;  it  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture  of  M.  Waddington  that  a  coin  (10AEMONOZ  BAZIAEHZ 
which  reads  [OABEjQN  AAAAZEON  KAI  KENNATflN,  specifies  the  district  of 
Cilicia  assigned  to  him.  It  u  probable  that  [KHTJQN  rather  than  [OABE]QN 
.should  be  restored  in  this  case. 
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joined  to  the  coast.*  This  part  of  the  country  was  apparently  left 
out  of  the  empire  as  a  frontier  district  till  the  time  of  Trajan  or 
Hadrian. 

42.  It  is  uncertain  what  was  the  fate  of  Ketis  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
certain  autonomous  coins  of  01  ba  belong  to  this  period.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius  Olba  struck  imperial  coins,  and  was  therefore  included  at  that  time 
in  the  empire,  as  part  of  some  province.  That  this  province  was  Cilicia 
appears  clear  from  Ptolemy,  who  assigns  Ketis  with  Olba  to  Cilicia.  | 
But  as  Philadelpheia  of  Ketis  strikes  imperial  coins  under  Trajan 
and  Koropissos  under  Hadrian,  Ketis  must  have  been  united  to  Cilicia 
not  later  than  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

43.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ermenek  Su  valley  was  left  autonomous  for 
some  time  longer,  as  a  sort  of  frontier  district.  Under  Domitian  a  coin 
of  the  KOINON  AAAACEQN  KAI  K[EN]NATON  occurs  (Head,  'Hist. 
Num.'). 

44.  Imperial  coins  are  not  known  of  any  of  the  cities  included  in  the 
district,  which  we  have  been  examining,  earlier  than  Trajan.  Those  of 
Syedra  indeed  begin  under  Nero,  but  Syedra  was  in  Pamphylia  Provincia, 
which  was  organised  much  earlier.  Seleuceia  coined  imperial  money 
under  Tiberius,  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  a  Roman  province  for 
some  tirao  during  his  reign  ;  and  with  Claudiopolis  Colonia  it  was  in  a 
Roman  district  from  a.d.  41  onwards.  The  Irenopolis  which  struck 
numerous  coins,  was  probably  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  not  far  from 
Anazarbos,  and  near  the  Pyramos.  Sebasto-Elaioussa  strikes  imperial 
coins  under  Augustus. 

45.  It  may  be  convenient  to  bring  together,  in  brief  terms,  the  most 
probable  facts  with  regard  to  the  government  and  bounds  of  Cilicia 
Tracheia  and  Lykaonia  in  the  Roman  period. 

B.C.  67.  The  Teucrid  dynasty  of  priest-kings  of  Olba  rule  a  consider- 
able principality  after  the  destruction  of  the  Isaurian  orCilician  pirates. 
Aba,  daughter  of  Zonophanes,  married  into  the  family,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  powor. 

B.C.  43.  Aba  is  confirmed  queen  of  Olba  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

B.C.  30.  Aba  is  deposed.  M.  Antonius  Polemon,  probably  a  member 
of  the  Teucrid  family,  becomes  king:  his  power  extonds  even  over 
Iconium,  besides  Olba,  Lalassis,  and  Kennatis. 

B.C.  29.  Polemon  still  reigning. 

B.C.  29-27.  Amyntas  seizes  Iconium  and  part  of  Isauria,  and  also 
takes  Derbe  from  Antipater  Dcrbotes. 

b.c.  25.  Amyntas'  kingdom  left  to  the  Romans.  Augustus  soon 
aftor  gives  to  Archelaos,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  eleventh  stiategia, 

•  The  island  Iotapa,  v^oov  'iwrifat.  One.  A.n.  550,  seems  to  he  in  the  Erythraan 
Sea. 

t  His  second  mention  of  Olha  as  part  of  the  eleventh  Slrategia  Antiochiane  is  duo 
to  his  use  of  an  old  authority  for  the  StrAcgiai. 
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including  Kybistra,  Derbe,  Kotis,  and  great  part  of  tho  coast  of  Tracheia. 
The  rest  of  Lykaonia  and  the  country  Isauria  in  the  narrow  sense  are 
attached  to  the  province  Galatia. 

The  western  parts  of  the  interior  of  Tracheia,  including  Kennatis 
and  Lalassis,  seem  to  continue  to  bo  an  independent  kingdom  under 
members  of  the  Teucrid  dynasty ;  probably  a  king  named  Teucer  reigns 
about  this  time. 

a.d.  11-13.  Ajax,  son  of  Teucer,  begins  to  reign  over  Kennatis'and 
Lalassis. 

a.d.  15-17.  Fifth  year  of  Ajax. 

a.d.  17.  Archelaos  dies,  and  the  Romans  take  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  leave  to  his  son,  Archelaos  II.  [part  at  least,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, the  whole  of]  his  kingdom  in  Lykaonia  and  Cilicia  Tracheia. 
Kybistra,  however,  probably  is  taken  as  part  of  Cappadocia. 

a.d.  15-37.  Selouceia  strikes  imperial  coins,  and  must  therefore  be  in 
Roman  possession,  as  part  of  the  province  Cilicia  during  some  part  at 
least  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

a.d.  36.  Archelaos  II.  still  reigning. 

a.d.  38.  Part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  and  Lykaonia  (obviously  tho  same 
territory  that  was  called  the  eleventh  strategia)  is  given  to  Antioohus  IV. 
and  Iotape  Philadelphos  by  Caligula  Germanicus.  Antiochus  founds 
the  two  cities  Germanicopolis  and  Philadelpheia,  and  strikes  coins — 
AYKAONflN,  AAKANATON,  ANEMOYPIEQN,  2EBA2THNQN.  Tho 
strategia  acquires  the  name  Antiochiane. 

a.d.  38-40.  Antiochus  loses  favour,  and  is  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
the  disposal  of  which  is  uncertain. 

a.d.  41.  Antiochus  is  again  made  king  of  part  of  Tracheia,  including 
only  the  coast-lands.  Derbe  is  attached  to  Lykaonia.  Iconium,  Derbe, 
and  Laodiceia  receive  the  title  Claudian.  Claudiconium  begins  to  strike 
coins.  Kennatis  and  Lalassis,  whoso  fate  since  17  a.d.  is  uncertain,  are 
now  formed,  along  with  the  interior  of  Ketis,  into  a  kingdom  which  is 
given  to  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  The  colony  Claudiopolis  is  founded, 
and  probably  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kalykadnos  valley,  from  Selouceia 
to  Claudiopolis,  is  attached  to  the  Roman  province  Cilicia. 

a.d.  63.  End  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  Pontic  part  of 
Polemon's  kingdom  is  attached  to  Galatia :  tho  fato  of  the  Cilician 
part  is  unknown.  01  ba  seems  to  have  become  independent,  as 
autonomous  coins  exist  of  stylo  later  than  Ajax,  11-15  a.d.  Kennatis 
and  Lalassis  also  independent. 

a.d.  74.  Vespasian  adds  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  the  province 
Cilicia,  including  probably  Ketis  and  Lakanatis.  Philadelpheia  strikes 
imperial  coins  under  Trajan,  Coropissos  under  Hadrian.  Olba  bears  the 
titles  Hadriana  Antoniniana,  but  no  coins  earlier  than  Antoninus  aro 
known. 

a.d.  82-96.  Coins  of  the  Koinon  of  Lalasis  and  Kennatis. 

VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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a.d.  117-138.  About  this  time  the  province  Cilicia,  inoluding 
Tracheia,  is  an  imperial  province,  under  a  praetorian  legatus  Augubti ; 
its  previous  government  is  not  certain,  as  it  was  perhaps  under  the 
governor  of  Syria. 

a.d.  138-161.  Lykaonia  and  Isauria  are  separated  from  Galatia  and 
attached  to  Cilicia ;  the  governor  of  "  the  three  eparchiai "  is  a  consular 
legatus.*  Tarsos  assumes  the  title,  "  metropolis  of  the  three  eparchiai." 
This  arrangement  perhaps  lasts  till  Isauria  and  Cilicia- are  divided  into 
separate  provinces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  Still  later, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  Prima  and  Secunda  by  Honorius. 

46.  The  remarks  of  M.  Clerc,  • Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1887,  p.  351,  give  a 
different  account  of  the  division  of  the  provinces.  On  account  of 
an  inscription  reading  —  Kapptvtov  'AOrji-ayopov  av$xnrd.Tov  Avxtas  kcu 
UavjtvXta?  Ka!  'I<raupta?,  he  maintains  that,  after  the  time  of  Tins, 
Isauria  was  separated  from  Cilicia-Lykaonia,  and  attached  to  Lycia- 
Pamphylia ;  and  that  it  was  again  separated  from  the  latter  and 
attached  to  the  former  by  Severus.  This  view  seems  wrong,  because 
Cilicia  and  Lykaonia  are  not  continuous  with  each  other,  but  are 
separated  by  Isauria  (which  must  from  this  time  onwards  be  understood 
in  the  larger  sense  of  Cilicia  Tracheia).  It  also  seems  unnecessary,  for 
a  part  of  Isauria  always  belonged  to  Pamphylia  Provincia ;  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  such  honorary  inscriptions  to  give  additional  honour 
by  a  long  enumeration  of  names  of  countries  governed  by  the  official  in 
question.even  though  he  governed  only  a  small  part  of  some  of  the 
countries.    (See  Addenda.) 

47.  With  regard  to  the  boundary  between  the  new  province  Cilicia- 
Isauria-Lykaonia  and  the  province  Galatia,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
entire  Koinon  of  Lykaonia  was  included  in  the  former  province,  whilo 
the  other  cities  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Koinon  were  attached  to 
Pisidia,  except  Lystra,  Parlais,  Iconium,  which  were  in  Lykaonia, 
but,  being  Roman  colonies,  could  not  stoop  to  enter  a  union 
of  native  cities.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  list  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  later  than  the  now  arrangement    He  still  includes,  in  the 

♦  M.  Clerc,  in  'Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1887,  p.  851,  says  a  "legat  praetorien,"  but  tho 
inscription  of  Etrilius  Regillus  Laberiua  Priscus, '  Bull.  Corr.  HeU.,'  1885,  p.  435,  shows 
that  be  was  a  consular  logatus.  M.  Gere's  remarks  contain  an  inaccurate  account  of 
the  facts  described  in  the  text  following.  It  appears  possible  that  tho  change  was 
coincident  with  the  accession  of  Pius.  Pactumcius  ClemcnB  was  praetorian  legntus  in 
the  last  year  of  Hadrian,  138.  He  was  made  consul  in  his  absence  in  tho  week  that 
Hadrian  died,  and  was  continued  as  legatus  of  the  new  emperor.  Possibly  his  unusnal 
consulship  in  absence  was  owing  to  the  new  system  of  consular  legati  being  now 
inaugurated.  M.  Waddington  first  fully  explained  the  "three  eparchiai,"  but  dated 
the  arrangement  from  the  reign  of  Severus,  *  Bull.  Corr.  Hell./  1883,  p.  290.  Mr.  Sterrctfs 
copy  of  the  Etrilius  inscription  ('Wolfe  Expedition,'  No.  189,  and  Appendix),  which 
seems  to  be  more  completo  than  that  of  MM.  Radet  and  Paris,  shows  that  Etrilius  was 
legate  for  the  second  time,  which  implies  that  he  had  previously  been  legatus  and  had 
come  back  to  the  province  a  second  time. 
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province  Galatia,  Tyriaion,  Laodioeia,  Vasada,  and  the  cities  on  the  west 
of  Tatta,  from  Savatra  northwards.  But  hie  account  is  certainly  partly 
wrong.  Ho  is  right  in  saying  that  a  /icpos  -n/s  Avicaovuis  belonged  to 
Galatia,*  and  in  separating  from  it  another  part,  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  south-eastern  district  of  Lykaonia.  But  he  is  clearly  wrong,  at 
least  as  regards  Lystra,  Savatra  and  Isaura,  in  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  these  two  parts ;  and  he  is  also  wrong  in  assigning  the  south- 
eastern half  to  Cappadocia.  The  origin  of  the  latter  error  lies  in  his  use 
of  an  old  authority  on  the  Cappadocian  stratcgiai :  thiB  authority,  writing 
after  the  eleventh  strategia  had  been  formed  about  25  B.C.,  f  described 
the  whole  of  them  as  constituting  the  eleven  divisions  of  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy,  finding  in  one  authority  that  the  eleventh  division  of  Cappa- 
docia included  part  of  Lykaonia,  and  in  another  authority  that  Galatia 
included  another  part  of  Lykaonia,  was  betrayed  into  his  absurd  division, 
which  was  never  true  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the  provinces. 

48.  It  may  be  added  that  this  same  view  explains  how  Ptolemy 
assigns  so  many  Cilician  cities  to  Strategia  Kataonia.  Ho  had  the 
view  that  Cappadocia  included  a  considerable  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia 
and  Itauria.  He  used  an  authority  who  gave  no  complete  lists  of 
cities  in  the  several  strategiai,  as  has  already  been  shown ;  and  he 
did  his  beat  to  apportion  the  cities  according  to  the  map  which  he  had 
constructed. 

49.  The  coins,  then,  are  probably  our  best  authority.  I  should  con- 
jecture that  Pius  organised  a  Koinon  of  the  part  of  Lykaonia,  which  he 
assigned  to  the  province  Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia,  similar  to  the  Koinon 
of  Cilicia,  which  had  existed  since  the  reign  of  Augustus.  No  coins  of 
the  Koinon  are  known  earlier  than  the  time  of  Pius ;  and  though  this 
does  not  constitute  any  real  argument  in  cases  like  Derbe,  which  struck 
no  coins  until  that  time,  it  does  in  the  case  of  Savatra,  whioh  struck 
coins  from  Trajan  onwards,  but  only  began  to  add  KOL  AYKAONIAC 
in  the  time  of  Pius.  Moreover,  there  was  evidently  a  general  impulse  to 
coinage  of  the  Koinon  under  Pius  and  Marcus,  when  the  coins  of  all  the 
cities  begin.! 

50.  The  following  Lykaonian  cities  strike  coins,  but  not  of  the 
Koinon,  Ioonium,  Laodioeia,  Lystra,  and  Parlais.  Lystra,  Parlais,  and 
Jconium  were  Colonize  Bomanao  before  the  time  of  Pius,  and  thus 
were  of  a  more  honourable  rank :  Laodioeia  almost  certainly  continued 
to  be  in  the  province  Galatia,  as  Ptolemy  declares.  It  became  probably 
a  Colonia  Bomana  under  Maximin. 

*  It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  title  »po<r«tAtyx>uVi»,  which  has  not  been 
rightly  understood  by  any  geographer,  was  given  to  the  Galatian  part  of  Lykaonia. 

f  Either  tbia  authority  wrote  after  the  eleventh  strategia  received  the  name 
Antiochiane,  or  perhaps  a  marginal  note  added  the  title  AnUochiane  to  a  writer  who 
described  the  eleven  strategiai  of  the  kingdom  of  Archelaus. 

X  The  emperor  on  the  coin  of  Hyde  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Head,  •  Hist.  Num.,' 
p.  595;  Barata,  Dalisandos,  Derbe,  Ilistra,  and  Savatra  begin  under  Pius  or  Marcus, 
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51.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  province  Galatia  was 
broken  up  into  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Pisidia,  and  the  provinco 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria  was  broken  up  into  Cilicia  and  Isauria.  The 
new  province  Isauria  included  also  the  southern  part  of  Lykaonia :  the 
new  province  Pisidia  included  the  north-western  part  of  Lykaonia. 
The  lino  of  division  between  Isauria  and  Pisidia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  must  probably  have  been  much  the  same  as  the  dividing 
line  which  Pius  drew.  But  any  hope  of  aid  from  a  comparison  of  the 
later  line  with  the  older  is  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  (1)  the  authorities 
for  the  later  division  are  both  6canty  and  unsatisfactory;  the  chief 
authority,  viz.  the  list  of  Bishops  present  at  the  First  Nicene  Council, 
though  a  useful  document,  is  not  to  be  implioitly  depended  on  in 
details ;  (2)  slight  modifications  of  the  boundary-line  may  have  taken 
place. 

52.  Ptolemy  assigns  Savatra  to  Galatia:  this  is  certainly  wrong, 
because  it  struck  coins  of  the  Koinon  Lykaonon.  He  also  places 
Savatra*  in  Isauria,  which  is  absurd.  He  assigns  to  Galatia  the  three 
cities  of  Isauria,  Lystra,  Isaura,  and  Savatra,  yet  gives  Parlais  and 
Iconium  to  Cappadocia  (for  which  name  we  must  of  course  substitute 
Provincia  Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia).  Ono  or  other  of  these  assignments 
must  be  wrong,  and  possibly  all  are  wrong,  for  Iconium  is  put  in  Pisidia 
by  the  Nicene  lists.  Isaura  is  proved  to  have  been  in  the  province 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria  by  the  inscription  dedicated  to  Etrilius,  'Bull. 
Corr.  Hell.,'  1885,  p.  435,  and  Parlais  can  hardly  have  been  in  any 
province  except  either  Pisidia  or  Pamphylia.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that,  in  the  caso  of  Parlais,  Ptolemy  is  confirmed  by  the  Nicene  lists. 
These  lists  are  given  below  V.  7  :  a  comparison  with  Ptolemy  shows  that 
the  points  of  uncertainty  are  only  (1)  Iconium,  (2)  Pyrgos,  (3)  Parlais, 
and  (4)  Vasada. 

53.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  Ptolemy  and  the  Nicene  lists  are 
right  about  Iconium.  It  may  probably  have  been  metropolis  of 
Lykaonia  among  the  three  eparchiai,  and  afterwards  have  been  made 
metropolis  of  the  new  province  Pisidia-Lykaonia-t  Pyrgos  was  perhaps 
not  a  bishopric  at  this  early  time  ;  nothing  is  known  about  it.  Parlais 
is  treated  at  length  under  Pisidia.  Ptolemy  puts  Vasada  in  Galatia, 
which  naturally  implies  that  it  was  afterwards  in  Pisidia,  but  which 

•  Mr.  Sterrett's  correction  of  lavvrpa  to  'ktrrpa  in  Isauria  can  hardly  be  accepted!, 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  originally  suggested  it  to  him,  and  it  was  ascribed  to  me 
in  his  proofs-,  but  I  afterwards  came  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  correct  all 
Ptolemy's  errors,  and  I  requested  Mr.  Sterrett  either  to  cut  out  the  correction  or  else 
not  to  aacribe  it  to  me,  as  I  could  no  longer  believe  in  it 

f  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  distinct  proof  of  what  was  the  metropolis  of 
Pisidia  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourlh  century,  whether  Antiocheia  or  Iconium.  The 
order  of  the  Nicene  list  suggests  that  Iconium  was  metropolis ;  perhaps  there  may  hare 
boen  two  metropoleia  in  the  province,  as  there  were  from  an  early  period  in  the  caBe  of 
Bithynia  and  of  Pamphylia. 
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throws  all  tho  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of  assigning  Farlais  to 
Lykaonia- Isauria-Cilicia.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Vasada  is  mentioned 
in  the  Nicene  lists.  Theodorus  Yasagadensis  or  Vialbitanus  is  given  iu 
Isauria,  but  it  may  bo  preferablo  to  understand  [Vi]albitanus  as 
indicating  Olbianus,  and  Yasagadensis  as  a  corruption  arising  by 
assimilation  to  the  preceding  Cumanadensis.  But  in  Cone.  Antioch., 
a.d.  341,  Theodorus  Vasadensis  is  a  bishop  of  Isauria.  We  have  there- 
fore a  clear  contradiction  between  Ptolemy  and  the  fourth  century  lists.* 
If  we  follow  the  latter,  we  may  suppose  that  Yasada  was  a  little  further 
south  than  Yonuslar,  between  that  and  Karallia,  and  was  actually 
included  in  Isauria  up  to  361-2.  Probably  Yasada  originally  included 
the  country  between  Karallia,  Dalisandos,  and  Misthia,  while  Misthia 
extended  across  to  embrace  even  Yonuslar,  and  the  118th  letter  of  Basil 
quoted  above  orders  the  presbyter  of  Yonuslar  to  bo  in  future  placed 
under  the  bishopric  of  Vasada.  This  ecclesiastical  change  would  be  one 
of  the  consequences  of  tho  formation  of  the  new  province  Lykaonia. 
Yonuslar  was  more  conveniently  attached  to  Yasada ;  but,  being  on  the 
road  from  Misthia  to  Ikonion,  it  had  hitherto  been  in  tho  same  province 
with  them,  but  henceforth  it  could  be  attached  to  Vasada,  which  was 
now  in  Lykaonia  also. 

54.  M.  Camille  Jullianf  conjectures  that  Isauria  was  separated  from 
Cicilia  as  early  as  the  time  of  Probus,  276-82  a.d.  He  rightly  remarks 
that  it  included  part  of  tho  upper  plateau  with  the  cities  Lystra  and 
Laranda,  and  that  the  name  Isauria,  which  originally  was  applied  only 
to  a  small  district  betweon  Cilicia  Tracheia  and  Lykaonia  proper,  was 
subsequently  extended  over  the  whole  of  Cilicia  Tracheia.  The  limits 
of  Isauria-Lykaonia  in  138-61  were  as  follows,  if  wo  follow  Ptolemy  in 
all  cases  where  he  cannot  be  proved  to  be  wrong,  i.e.  in  all  cases  except 
Savatra,  Lystra,  Parlais,  and  Isaura.J  The  frontier  did  not  touch  Boy 
Sheher  Lake  at  all.  It  included  Dalisandos  (Fassiller),  and  may  possibly 
have  touched  Trogitis  (Seidi  Sheher  Lake).  It  left  Vasada  to  Galatia, 
but  included  Iconium,  and  ran  obliquely  north  to  include  Savatra  and 
probably  to  touch  Tatta.  This  province  gradually  came,  as  M.  Jullian 
remarks,  to  bear  the  single  name  Isauria,  and,  perhaps  as  early  as 
276-82,  Isauria  was  separated  from  Pisidia.  The  bounds  were  modified 
at  this  time,  but  the  exact  details  are  reserved  to  V.  7. 

55.  Seleuceia.  The  site  is  well  known.  A  temple  of  Apollo 
Sarpedonios,  who  sends  birds  to  destroy  locusts,  is  mentioned  there 
by  Zosimus,  p.  50.   According  to  Basil  of  Seleuceia,  thoro  was  a  temple 

*  It  is  possible  that  in  tho  rectification  of  tho  frontier,  when  Iconium,  according  to 
our* hypothesis,  was  made  metropolis  of  Pisidia,  Vasada  was  transferred  to  Isauria; 
then  Ptolemy  also  might  be  correct. 

f  •  Revue  Historique,'  1882,  May-August,  p.  331. 

X  Ptolemy  must  have  used  an  authority  for  Roman  Galatia  of  older  date  than  138, 
and  trying  to  accommodate  it  to  tho  new  state  he  made  various  errors,  keeping  Parlnia, 
Isauro,  and  Lystra, 
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and  oracle  of  Sarpedon  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  a  temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Aoropolis.*  Saint  Thekla  settled  on  a  hill  opposite  both 
temples,  on  the  south  of  the  city,  and  no  doubt  her  church  afterwards 
stood  there. 

56.  Lamos  must  have  been  situated  on  the  river  Lamos,  still  called 
Lamas  Su.  Its  coins  bear  the  legend  AAMOY  MHTPOII  AAMQTIAOC. 
This  situation  causes  a  geographical  difficulty,  for  two  Cilician  cities, 
Elaioussa  and  Korykos,  are  further  west  than  Lamos,  which  is  always 
assigned  to  Byzantine  Isauria.  The  ancient  city  was  situated  not 
on  the  coast,  but  some  distance  up  the  river;  it  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  interior,  and  never  mentioned  in  the  Peripli. 
Perhaps  the  situation  up  the  country  may  explain  the  geographical 
inconsistency.  There  are,  however,  other  difficulties  in  this  position  of 
Lamos,  which  I  cannot  resolve,  but  must  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
explorers.  This  position  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  Hierocles, 
who  places  Lainos  between  Anemourion  and  Antiocheia.  His  order  is 
confirmed  (1)  by  the  lists  of  Chalcedon  and  of  Epistola  ad  Leonem: 
tho  latter  places  Lamos  and  Kharadra  f  in  one  bishopric,  and  the  former 
mentions  only  Kharadra,  omitting  the  name  Lamos  entirely :  (2)  by  the 
epithet  in  tho  lists  at  Chalcedon  'Akcucio?  fcrio-Koiros  'Avrtox«u«  it)*  Ao/md- 
™Bos.  The  situation  of  Antiocheia  is  known,  and,  if  it  was  in  Lamotis, 
then  Lamotis  must  have  lain  between  Ketis  and  Selentis :  (3)  by  the 
omission  in  all  the  Peripli  of  any  city  Lamos  on  the  coast  where  the 
Lamos  river  was  situated,  though  Strabo  does  mention  the  river  and 
city  between  Elaioussa  and  Soloi. 

These  facts  point  to  the  view  that  Lamotis  was  a  district  on  the 
coast,  next  to  Selentis  or  Kennatis,  containing  three  cities,  Antiocheia, 
Kharadra,  and  up  the  country  Lamos.  In  that  case  there  ceases  to  be 
any  geographical  inconsistency  in  assigning  Lamos  to  Isauria,  Elaioussa 
and  Korykos  to  Cilicia.J 

57.  Kharadra  or  Kharadros  is  placed  with  certainty  by  Strabo  and 
the  Peripli  between  Anemourion  and  Antiocheia. 

The  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  Basil  arranged  with  the  Saracens 
of  Tarsos,  (a.d.  945),  took  place  on  the  river  Lamos,  probably  the 
Isaurian  rivor  (Theoph.  Contin.,  443).  Muralt  mentions  another  in  845. 
Strabo  makes  this  river  the  boundary  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  and  Campeetris. 

58.  Antiocheia.   There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Isauria.  The 

*  These  temples  may  be  fairly  inforred  from  his  words  ry  Zalfiori  ry  lapnfiivi,  r£ 
KaraXafi6yri  p\v  tV  M  tj)i  BaXirrris  x^Ai)?,  ialfiori  'Ath^f,  1}  .  .  .  .  «ort i\i)<pv?a  rbv 
i*&wnov  alrrrjt  ir^pyoy.  The  oracle  of  Sarpedon  is  implied  in  the  words  5»ek  xp?|o>io- 
\oytas.  See  Nic.  Chon.,  29 ;  Cinnam.,  16,  179 ;  Anna,  II.,  121. 

f  Latmi  et  Calendri. 

I  Ptolemy's  map  also  becomes  more  accurate  on  this  view  of  tho  situation  of  Lamos. 
There  is  groat  need  for  exploration  of  this  country.  If  no  rivers  flow  into  the  Ermenek 
Su  from  the  south,  thero  must  be  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  in  this  district,  and  where 
there  are  riTcrs  there  are  probably  cities. 
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most  important  is  a  city  on  the  coast  between  Selinns  and  Anemourion, 
on  the  hill  Kragos.  It  is  described  by  Theophanes  (p.  139)  as  eiri  tivws 
opovs  K€ifi€vtjv  iijrqXov  Kara  rtp'  fi*crr)(jL(3piVT)v  tt}s  X^P*1*  Odkaavav. 

59.  The  other  Antiocheia  is  known  only  from  an  inscription,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Davis  j  it  was  situated  high  up  on  the  Budjakche 
Tchai. 

60.  Sebaste  is  given  in  Byzantine  lists  as  a  bishoprio  of  Cilicia  Prima 
between  Soloi-Pompeiopolis  and  Korykos.    But  we  find  also  that 

61.  Julio-Skbaste  is  given  in  Byzantine  lists  as  a  bishopric  of  Isauria 
between  Antiocheia  and  Kestroi.  It  seems  necessary  to  distinguish 
these  two  as  separate  cities.  Sebaste  includes  the  small  island  Elaioussa, 
which  is  close  to  it.  It  was  founded  by  Archelais  (20  b.c.  to  17  a.d.), 
and  struck  autonomous  coins  under  Antiochus  and  Iotape  (38  to  72  a.d.), 
as  well  as  imperial  coins  from  Augustus  to  Volusian.  Julio-Sebaste  is 
not  mentioned  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  lists.  It  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  Isauiian  Nephelis. 

62.  Syke,  which  occurs  as  a  bishopric  at  the  Council  of  787,  must  also 
be  the  native  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  the  official  lists  bear 
official  names  of  the  Graeco-Roman  type.  Theophanes  (p.  445)  mentions 
that  it  was  a  castle  of  Isauria  with  a  harbour,  with  a  difficult  kleisoura 
leading  towards  Tarsos.  Leake  quotes  references  to  it  from  Athenams 
(iii.,  14),*  Geographus  Bavenn.,  Stephanus,  and  Scylax  as  amended  by 
Gronovius,  and  places  it  between  Anemourion  and  Kelenderis. 

63.  In  1119  a.d.  John  Comnenus  captured  Philadelphia,  and  in  1120 
Sozopolis,  and  then  advanced  to  Attaleia,  taking  Hierakoryphites  and 
other  fortresses  near  Attaleia.  Ho  thus  opened  up  a  road  lying  through 
Byzantine  territory  to  Isauria  and  Cilicia  which  was  used  in  several 
expeditions  by  himself  and  his  son  Manuel.  In  1180,  on  the  death  of 
Manuel,  it  was  once  more  blocked  by  the  Turks,  who  captured  Sozopolis 
and  other  smaller  places,  and  held  Attaleia  under  a  long  blockade  (Nicet. 
Chon.,  340). 

In  1141  John  Comnenos  marched  by  this  circuitous  route,  Sozopolis, 
Lake  Pasgousa,  and  Attaleia,  into  Cilicia,  where  he  died,  and  his  son 
Manuel  returned  to  Constantinople  by  a  direct  march  across  Lykaonia, 
sustaining  no  loss  from  the  Seljuks  of  Konia. 

In  1137  John  Comnenus  invaded  Cilicia,  where  the  Armenian  prince 
Lebounes  or  Leon  had  allied  himself  with  the  Latin  princes  of  Antioch. 
The  emperor  must  have  advanced  through  Pamphylia  by  the  road  just 
described.  Lebounes  had  even  attacked  Seleuceia,  which  was  still  part 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  emperor  captured  Mopsouestia,  Tarsos, 
Adana,  Anazarbos,  and  marched  on  Baka;  the  garrison  retired  to 
Antioch,  and  the  Byzantine  army  also  followed  them  thither,  postponing 
Baka.  From  Antioch  the  emperor  marched  into  u  upper  Syria,"  captured 

•  Leake  gives  111,  5,  and  the  error  is  copied  in  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Geography.' 
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Piza,  passed  by  Berrhoea,  took  llama  and  Khabarda  and  Seser.  He  then 
returned  to  Cilicia,  and  captured  Baka  and  Kapniskerti. 

In  a.d.  1155  Manuel  Coranenus  made  a  great  expedition  to  Isauria 
and  Cilicia.  On  the  way,  ivtiSi)  irpos  rj)  Mi*o£  tppvyiq.  cyon-o,*  he  defeated 
the  Turks  of  Iconium.  lie  then  marched  through  Pamphylia,  and  left 
the  heavier  troops  at  Attaleia,  while  he  himself  with  the  light  troops 
marched  by  the  coast  road  to  Seleuoeia,  ordering  the  governor  of  the 
province  Isauria,  Alexius  Casianos  (fe  tt/v  ScAcvkcW  t6t€  otciircv  apx7v 
Cinnam.,  179)  to  hold  the  troops  of  the  province  in  readiness.  He 
marched  to  Seleuceia  and  thence  into  Cilicia,  and  captured  the  strong 
fortress  of  Lamos  (Jpv/uw  fulXtara  oV).  Thereafter  he  took  Kistramos 
and  Anazarbos,  Longinias,  and  finally  Tarsos.  Returning,  Manuel  took 
the  shorter  road  to  Constantinople  through  Lykaonia  in  place  of  the 
longer  road  by  Pamphylia  (Cinnam.,  190).  He  evidently  took  the  road 
Seleuceia-Dioctesareia,  and  passed  by  Laranda.f  and  caused  much  alarm 
to  the  Turks ;  but  he  acted  peaceably,  and  did  his  best  to  restore  con- 
fidence to  tho  Mohammedan  population.  At  Eotiaion  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Turks  and  suffered  some  loss.  Nicetas  (p.  134)  describes  this 
expedition  "into  Armenia"  briefly,}  and  mentions  the  heavy  losses 
incurred  on  the  homeward  march. 

This  gives  some  conception  of  tho  extent  of  tho  Seljuk  empire  at 
this  period,  from  south  of  Laranda  to  about  Eotiaion. 

64.  Papyrion  is  a  fortress  frequently  mentioned  by  Theophanes  and 
other  authorities  during  the  troublod  reign  of  Zeno,  who  kept  a  treasure 
in  it.  Theophanes  says  it  was  in  Cappadocia ;  but  his  own  account,  and 
that  of  others,  leaves  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
it  was  in  Isauria,  and  probably  in  tho  north-western  part.  It  seems  to 
be  mentioned  in  an  inscription  published  by  Sterrett,  where  we  havo 
with  a  slight  correction  of  the  impossible  published  text,  TapoW  MaWou 
kcu  Zrfciv  IIairo(»8«l9,  i.e.  natives  of  Paporion.§  The  inscription,  then, 
proves,  when  correctly  interpreted,  that  Astra  and  Paporion  wero 
neighbouring  towns,  in  the  very  part  of  Isauria  where  Papyrion  is 
placed  by  the  historians. 

65.  Astra  and  Artanada,  whoso  names  wore  previously  unknown, 
were  discovered  by  Sterrett  at  Tamashalik  and  Dulgcrler. 

*  Probably  about  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum. 

t  Called  *Apa»-8o  in  the  published  text  of  Cinnamua. 

%  Adana  and  Tarsos  arc  described  as  ■wp6<rx*>P*  *V  tarv  'Apfttyla. 

§  *  Wolfe  Expedition,'  p.  49.  Prof.  Storrett's  punctuation  and  interpretation  are  in 
several  respects  wrong :  tbc  sense  is  "  Mathoun  built  at  his  own  expense  and  brought 
workmen :  Tarasio  and  Zezin,  of  Paporion,  and  Ix>ukios  of  Astra  fitted  up."  Sterrett's 
text  is  nAnOnNAEIC.  He  proposes  the  correction  riAnnOPONAEIC,  which 
gives  an  interpretation  geographically  improbable,  and  which  seems  unfair  to  his  own 
accuracy  as  a  copyist.  (IN  is  a  very  natural  error  for  PIN,  if  part  of  the  curve  of  P 
were  obliterated,  so  that,  by  the  very  slightest  alteration  of  his  copy,  we  have  an 
excellent  and  probable  reading.  I  suggested  this  to  him,  but  he  preferred  the  published 
text 
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66.  Kotrada  is  an  almost  unknown  town  of  Isauria,  and  yet  so  impor- 
tant as  to  be  a  metropolis  or  archbishopric.  The  order  proves  clearly  that 
it  had  attained  this  rank  before  the  Council  of  a.d.  680.*  It  was  either 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Isauria,  or  more  probably  near  the  western 
coast.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  twice  in  Not.  I.,  first  as  a  metropolis 
(KoriaoW  for  KoTpaoW),  and  next  as  a  bishopric  of  Isauria  as  to  icAt/ia 
Koorpaoos :  such  double  mention  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  Notitiae. 

67.  The  four  Klimata,  Kassa,  Banaba,  Bolbosos,  and  Kostras,f  are 
probably  four  districts  on  the  Pamphylian  frontier,  see  p.  417. 

68.  Nagidos  is  known  as  an  important  city  striking  numerous  coins  of 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  It  then  disappears  from  numismatic 
lists.  The  reason  must  bo  either  that  it  changed  its  name,  or  that  its 
inhabitants  were  taken  to  swell  the  population  of  some  new  city  founded 
by  the  Diadochi. 

69.  Anemoorion  near  Nagidos  struck  coins  under  Antiochus  IV.  It 
retains  its  name  as  Anamur. 

U.  Cilicia. 

For  the  sako  of  completeness,  I  add  here  a  few  notes  on  Cilician 
cities.  In  general  the  topography  of  Cilicia  is  in  a  much  more  advanced 
state  than  that  of  any  other  province  of  Asia  Minor.  Tarsos,  Pompei- 
opolis-Soloi,  Korykos,  Adana,  Mallos,  Zephyrion,  Anazarbos,  Mopsouestia, 
Aigai,  Alexandreia,  Kossos,  are  all  satisfactorily  discussed  aud  placed  by 
Leake.J 

Bishoprics  of  Cilicia  Prima  and  Secunda. 


A.D.  451. 

Blerocles  x.o.  630. 

KoUUa  I. 

I.  1.  Taraoa. 

2.  PorapeiopolU. 

3.  Sebaste. 
8.  Korykos. 

4.  Adana. 

6.  Augusta. 

7.  Mallos. 

5.  Zephyrion. 

1.  Taraoe. 

2.  Pompeiopolia. 

3.  Sebaste. 

4.  Korykos. 

5.  Adana. 
C.  Agousia. 

7.  MdAxoi. 

8.  Zephyrion. 

1.  Tarsos. 

2.  Pompeiopolia. 

3.  Sebaste. 

4.  Korykos. 

5.  Adana. 

6.  Augustopolia. 

7.  Mallos. 

8.  Zephyrion. 

II.  1.  Anazarbos. 

6.  Mopaouestia. 
0.  Aigai. 

2.  Epiphaneia. 
8.  Alexandreia. 
5.  Rosoa. 

4.  Eirenopolia. 

3.  Flavias. 

7.  Kastabala. 

1.  Anazarbos. 

2.  Mopaouestia. 

3.  Aigeai. 

4.  Epiphaneia. 

5.  Alexandreia. 
G.  Rosoe. 

7.  Eirenopolia. 

8.  Flavias. 

y.  Kastabaln. 

1.  Anazarbos. 

2.  Mopaouestia. 

3.  Aigeai. 

4.  Epiphaneia. 

7.  Alexandreia. 
10.  Rosoa. 

5.  Eirenopolia. 

6.  Flavias. 

y.  Kastabala. 

8.  Kabissos. 

*  At  this  Council  it  is  also  clear  that  Leontopolia  of  Isauria  and  Eukhaita  are 
metropoleia. 

t  The  text  ia  wTongly  given  by  Parthey  and  Pindor,  p.  85.  The  manuscript, 
Biblioth.  Nat.  Paria,  No.  1310,  has  the  correct  form,  rd  Si  K\l^Lora-  Kaaa&r  •  Bar40wa 
Bok&oaov-  KovrpdSot. 

%  Rhoeoa  or  Boaaoe  ia  omitted  in  Leake'a  index,  but  given  on  p.  218. 
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Sebaste  of  Cilicia  has  been  distinguished  above  from  Julio- Sebaste 
of  Isauria.  It  was  founded  by  Archelaus,  and  afterwards  struck  coins 
with  the  portraits  of  Antiochus  IV.  and  Iotapo. 

Augusta  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  Bryklike  of  Cilicia 
west  of  Charakone  (which  contains  the  city  Flaviopolis)  and  north  of 
Lamotis.  The  Byzantine  lists  mention  it  in  Cilicia  Prima,  between 
Adana  and  Mallos.  These  references  agree  with  the  customary  view 
that  Augusta  lay  between  the  Saros  and  the  Pyramos  ;  but  no  evidence 
known  to  me  proves  its  exact  position.  Coins  of  Augusta  with  the 
legend  AVrOVCTANHN  are  dated  by  an  era,  19-20  A.D.,  showing  that  it 
was  refounded  and  renamed  Augusta  in  that  year. 

Korykos  is  placed  by  Leake,  and  after  him  by  Kiepert,  on  the 
coast  west  of  Lamos  and  Elaioussa.  Lamos  is  regularly  assigned  to 
Byzantine  Isauria,  while  Korykos  and  Elaioussa  are  given  in  Cilicia. 
Leake's  situation  is  certainly  at  least  approximately  correct,  and  this 
must  be  accepted  as  a  case  of  violation  of  geographical  arrangement  in 
the  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  division.  A  few  isolated  cases  of  a  similar 
character  are  known,  e.g.  Amblada  Pisidire,  Argiza  Hellespont ,  Theo- 
dosiopolis  Armeniae.    But  see  p.  380. 

Korykos  was  founded  by  Attalus,  according  to  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  855,  p.  161  a,  Steph.)  It  was  a  Byzantine  military  station  in 
the  Cibyrrhaiote  Theme  (jcrrparov  apxOVTa  T"v  Kovpuciomuv  tt/s  xnro 
Kif2vppauixTttiv  x,t>Pas*  Niceph.  Patr.,  p.  45). 

Korykos  (called  Kov/xkov)  was  a  dismantled  place  in  the  time  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  though  formerly  very  strong  (cpu^vorcm;).  Ho 
reoccupied  and  fortified  both  it  and  Seleuceia,  which  was  six  stadia* 
distant.  This  estimate  of  distance  is  decidedly  too  small  (Anna,  II. 
p.  120). 

Zepiiyrion,  the  bishopric  of  Cilicia  Prima,  has  been  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  Leako  from  the  Isaurian  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
Its  coinage  is  considerable,  but  (as  was  stated  above)  the  coin  of 
Irenopolis-Zephyrion  is  either  forged  or  misread. 

Mopsoukrene  is  fixed  on  the  road  from  Tarsos  to  the  Cilician  Gates 
by  many  authorities.  The  Itineraries  place  it  xii.  miles  from  Tarsos. 
Theophanes  says  it  was  the  first  stage  out  of  Tarsos  (j?  Mafuf/ovKpyvais 
Tdfxrov,  p.  46).  The  name  is  often  written  Mampsouk- 
rene,  compare  Mampsista  for  Mopsouestia  and  Thampsioupolis  for 
Themissonioupolis. 

Chrysoboullos,  a  place  near  Tarsos,  in  the  direction  of  the  pass  of 
Podandos  (Pyl®  Ciliciee),  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (II.,  217). 

Baltolibas,  the  fountain  of  Balton,  is  mentioned  only  by  Scylitzes 
(p.  G84).  The  Turkish  troops,  who  had  been  pillaging  Iconium  (having 
crossed  the  Euphrates  near  Melitene,  and  advanced  through  Cappadocia) 
in  a.d.  1069,  crossed  into  Cilicia  8ia  r&v  ScAcvxctas  opiwv,  where  they 
woro  harassed  by  the  Armenian  inhabitants.    In  Cilicia  they  heard  that 

•  Stadia  is,  no  doubt,  used  here  in  the  sense  of  miles,  see  F,  73. 
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a  Greek  army  was  waiting  for  them  at  Mopsouestia,  and,  after  a  short 
rest  at  Baltolibas,  they  crossed  Amanus  (to  %ap/3a$u<bv  opos)  into  the 
country  of  Aleppo.* 

Flayiopolw,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cilicia  called 
Charakene,  continues  to  bo  mentioned  in  all  Byzantine  lists  as  a  bishop- 
ric Flavias.f  It  is  givon  in  the  Antonino  Itinerary  as  the  first  station 
(xx.  m.  p.  distant)  from  Anazarbos  on  the  road  to  Kokussos.  This 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Sis.  The 
name  Sis  or  Siskia  is  the  old  native  name,  which  was  for  a  timo 
replaced  by  the  title  Flavias,  but  which  returned  into  use  in  the  later 
Byzantine  period.  In  a.d.  704  the  Arabs  besieged  Sis  (to  Sutiov  Kuorpov) 
in  Cilioia,  but  were  defeated  by  a  sudden  advance  of  Heraclins.J 

Mopsouestia  is  called  Mampsista  or  Mansista  in  Byzantine  times, 
Mansis  in  older  Turkish,  and  Missis  at  the  present  time.  The  name  is 
given  as  Mamista  by  Anna  Comnena  (II.  126,  cp.  Ducange's  note,  II.,  p. 
637)  and  Glycas,  and  even  Malmistra,  &c,  by  Latin  writers.  It  is  said 
by  the  Byzantine  writers  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Saros  :  Ttfwvcai 
yap  7}  vokis  axmq  fitcrov  t$  ^.tlpt*  Trora/Kp  ws  SoKtiv  ovo  ttoXcis  that  (Cedren. 
II.,  362).  This  fact  leads  Anna  Comnena  (II.,  p.  138)  to  speak  of  the 
two  cities  of  Mopsos,  one  destroyed  and  one  standing,  divided  by  the 
river  Saron  (irorafi^  Sapom)  :  Ducange  has  given  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage. §  In  the  face  of  these  clear  statements  we  are 
rather  surprised  to  remember  that  in  roality  it  was  situated  on  the 
river  Pyramos,  not  on  the  Saros. 

Mallos  was  situated  on  the  height  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river  Pyramos 
at  the  modern  Kara  Tash.  The  river  has  altered  its  course  sinco  ancient 
times.  A  low  range  of  hills  stretches  along  the  coast  north-east  from 
Kara  Tash.  The  Pyramos,  which  formerly  passed  on  tho  west  side  of 
this  range,  now  joins  tho  sea  at  tho  opposite  end  several  miles  east  of  its 
old  course ;  but  its  former  channel  with  the  bridge  that  crossed  it  can 
still  be  traced.  Inland  from  Mallos  is  tho  famous  Aleian  plain.  Tho 
coast-land  south  of  the  rango  of  hills  is  all  a  recent  formation  from  the 
river,  which  is  rapidly  filling  up  the  bay  of  Ayash.  As  at  Tarsos  and 
Anazarbos,  tho  chief  magistrate  of  Mallos  bore  the  name,  common  among 
Dorian  stateB,  Sr/piovpyos-H 

Aigai,  has  retained  its  name  as  Ayash,  i.e.  Aiycfc.  The  temple  of 
Asclepios  there  was  destroyed  by  Constantino  at  the  same  timo  as  the 

*  Cp.  Altai.,  135-8  ;  Zonar.  xviil.,  12. 

t  Forbiger  ('  Alte  Gcogr.,'  p.  290)  distinguishes  Flaviopolis  from  Flavias  because 
Ptolemy's  position  disagrees  with  tho  other  authorities.  But  if  every  city  which 
Ptolemy  puts  differently  from  other  authorities  were  made  a  separate  city,  the  result 
would  be  a  Bcrious  increase  in  the  number  of  places  in  Asia  Minor. 

X  Muralt  incorrectly  sayB  the  Arabs  took  Sis,  cp.  Theoph.,  p.  872,  and  4  Act.  8. 
Tarachi,'  Oct.  11. 

§  A  good  deal  about  Mopsouestia  is  found  in  Mansi, '  Act.  Concil.,'  ix.,  p.  276.  ff. 
P  See  my  paper  in  « Journal  of  Philology,'  1882,  p.  143. 
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temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Aphaka  (Theophan.,  p.  24).  The  god  is 
called  on  its  coins  9E0Z  ZflTHP.  Its  coins  havo  the  legends  AITEAIflN, 
AireQN,  AITAIQN.  It  was  an  important  naval  station  under  the 
Romans,  as  is  proved  by  coins  with  the  legend  NAYAPXIC  and  as  is  natural 
from  its  situation.  A  bridge  over  the  Pyramos  between  Mopsouestia 
and  -Egae  is  mentioned  on  tho  coins  of  both  cities. 

Epiphaneia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4)  as  in  Cilicia  one 
day's  journey  from  Amanus.  Pliny  mentions  that  its  original  name  was 
Oiniandos  (cp.  Oinoandos  of  the  Kibyratis).  It  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily placed,  but  certainly  could  be  placed  readily  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  country;  but  I  cannot  add  anything  to  Leake's 
remarks.  Kieport  places  it  in  tho  same  general  situation  as  Leake. 
Major  Bennet  puts  it  at  Geuz  Khano  eleven  miles  on  the  road  from 
Osmanie  to  Piyas. 

Eirknopolis  has  already  been  placed  approximately  in  discussing  the 
Isaurian  city  which  bears  tho  same  name. 

Kabissos,  which  does  not  occur  in  Hierocles,  is  given  in  Not.  1.  as  .  a 
bishopric  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Eabassoa 
in  Kataonia.  Stephanus  quotes  the  statement  of  Apion  that  Kabassos 
was  a  village  of  Cappadocia  between  Tarsos  and  Caisareia-Mazaka. 
The  city  Kabossos,  mentioned  in  Iliad  xiii.,  363,  is  sometimes  (but  of 
course  wrongly)  identified  with  the  town.  The  authorities  aro  not 
explicit  enough  to  fix  the  position  of  the  place,  but  it  must  have  been  on 
the  frontier  of  Cilicia  Secunda  and  Cappadocia  (see  p.  311). 

Rhossos  or  Rosos.  The  situation  is  clearly  indicated  by  Strabo  and 
by  a  passage  in  4  Acta  Sanctorum,'  Jan.  11,  p.  678  :  "  Rosus  est  oppidum 
Cilicioe,  dextra  ei  qui  navigat  in  Pontum  Cilicium.  Hujus  ad  orientem 
et  meridiem  est  mons  altus,  spatiosus  et  umbrosus."  On  this  mountain 
stood  tho  monastery  called  "  in  Scopulo,"  between  Rosos  and  Seleuceia. 

Pindenissos,  a  city  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  captured  after  a  regular 
siege  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  ad  Att.  v.  20).  Tho  name  seems  to  bo 
a  mero  local  variety  of  tho  Pisidian  or  Pamphylian  Pednolissos,  which 
occurs  in  many  different  forms,  approximating  to  Penteuissos. 

Baka,  a  fortress  of  Cilicia,  is  montioned  by  Nicetas  Chon.,  pp.  29,  33, 
Cinnamus,  pp.  18,  20. 

Anna  Comnena  gives  much  information  about  Cilicia,  and  mentions 
the  rivers  Saron  and  Herni&n  (II.  138,  241),  meaning  probably  Saros 
and  Pyramos. 

I  add  a  few  references  to  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum' : — 

1.  Demetiuas  was  the  name  of  an  estate  (Krrjfxa)  in  the  district  of 
Tarsos,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  mountain  ('  Acta  S.  Zenaidis,'  Oct.  11). 

2.  Many  particulars  about  Anazarbos,  Mansista  (i.e.  Mopsouestia), 
and  Siskia  occur  in  the  'Acta  S.  Tarachi '  (Oct.  11).* 

3.  S3.  Claudius,  Asterius,  and  Neon,  Isaurians,  connected  also 

•  "  Nunicrianua  Moximus  prccsea  proriacito,  coea.  item  in  Diocletiano  ct  Maximiano  I " 
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with  Laranda,  wore  executed  at  iEgsa,  under  Lysias  the  Prases,  on 
August  23,  "  0088.  Augusto  et  Aristobulo."  It  is  true  that  in  the  third 
century  Laranda  and  Isauria  were  subject  to  the  governor  of  Cilicia. 

4.  Maximus  prafectus  at  Pompeiopolis  Cilicia?,  v.  •  Acta  S.  Calliopii,' 
April  7,  p.  660  (date  under  Maximian). 

5.  S.  Julianus,  son  of  a  senator  of  Anazarbos,  suffered  at  iEgra 
CilicieD,  when  Marcianus  was  prases  provincire ;  tho  timo  is  variously 
reported  as  under  Docius,  Gallicnus,  or  Diocletian,  and  the  narrative  is 
utterly  without  local  colour.    March  16,  p.  421. 

6.  An  estate  named  Lara  or  Laras  in  the  Latin  text,  but  'Pa'Sa^o? 
in  the  Greek,  about  six  miles  from  Anazarbos,  is  mentioned,  *  Acta  S. 
Marini,'  Aug.  8. 

7.  At  Anazarbos,  under  Diocletian,  Pelagius  praeses,  Febr.  5,  p.  663. 

8.  S.  Pelagia  of  Tarsos,  without  local  colour  or  verisimilitude, 
May  4,  p.  459. 

9.  S.  Zenobius,  under  a  dux  Lysias,  with  some  information  about 
Oilicia,  Oct  80. 

V.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Pisidia. 

1.  No  province  of  Asia  Minor  is  so  difficult  in  respect  of  topography 
as  Pisidia.  The  first  difficulty,  which  as  yet  is  insuperable,  is  to  attain 
any  certainty  as  to  the  correspondence  between  Hierocles  and  tho 
Notitise.  Hierocles  uses  the  tomporary  names  Eudoxioupolis  and 
Justinianopolis,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Notitias  and  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated with  certainty ;  and  his  corrupt  name  Themisonios  is  also 
qnite  uncertain.  The  lists  of  Chalcedon,  which  often  clear  up  tho 
obscurities  of  Hierocles,  give  five  bishops  of  Pisidia  simply  by  name, 
without  their  dioceses,  so  that  they  are  practically  useless,  and  tho 
signatures  of  the  '  Epistola  ad  Leonem '  are  so  few,  and  the  namos  of  the 
bishops  are  so  changed  in  the  seven  years  since  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon, that  this  aid  also  fails.  Further  exploration  is  needed,  and 
without  the  discovery  of  new  documents  no  progress  seems  possible. 
The  accompanying  Table  of  the  bishoprics  is  therefore  uncertain  in 
several  correspondences,  and  the  discussion  that  follows  is  in  several 
places  little  more  than  a  statement  of  difficulties. 

2.  I  have  divided  the  Notiti®  into  two  classes  for  Pisidia,  but  strictly 
speaking  there  are  three.  The  oldest  class  consists  of  VII.  and  VIII., 
which  have  Neapolis  as  a  bishopric,  omit  Hallos,  Tityassos,  Parlais, 
Siniandos,  and  Bindeos,  and  give  Atcnia.*  Of  these,  VII.  is  clearly  the 
older,  as  it  mentions  Konana  under  the  temporary  title  Justinianopolis, 
which  Hierocles  also  uses.  The  second  class  consists  only  of  IX. :  it 
agrees  with  the  older  class  in  respect  of  NeapoliB,  Mallos,  Tityatsos, 

•  Bindeos  I  identify  oonjeoturally  with  Thcudosioupolis,  a  bishopric  in  458.  It  did 
not  strike  coins  because  it  was  an  imperial  estate. 
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Siniandos,  and  Atenia,  but  adds  Bindeoe  and  Parlais.  The  latest  class 
consists  of  I.,  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  which  are  identical  in  spite  of  slight  differ- 
ences duo  to  more  clerical  blunders.  These  omit  Atenia,  give  Neapolis 
as  an  archbishopric,  and  add  not  merely,  like  IX.,  Bindeoe  and  Parlais, 
but  also  Mallos  and  Tityassos. 

At  first  sight  we  might  conclude  that  Hierocles  here  gives  a  list  of 
tho  governmental  districts  of  Pisidia,  and  that  gradually  some  of  these 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  bishoprics,  Bindeos  and  Parlais  between  tho 
time  of  Notitias  VIII.  and  I.,  Mallos  and  Tityassos  still  later.  But  the 
Councils  prove  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Sinethandos  is  a  bishopric 
in  451  and  458;  Parlais  in  325,  381,  451,  and  458;  Mallos  in  458  ;  even 
Tityassos  and  Bindeos*  are  found  in  692,  before  tho  date  of  tho  oldest 
Kotitia,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  almost  certain  that  every  place  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  was  a  bishopric  in  his  time.  The  only  places  which  are 
not  proved  to  have  been  bishoprics  before  530  are : — Dabinai  or  Sabinai, 
known  only  from  the  Tekmoreian  lists  in  the  third  century  and  Hierocles 
in  the  sixth ;  Atenia,  known  only  from  tho  Tekmoreian  lists,  Hierocles, 
and  the  early  class  of  Notitise;  Baris,  which  was  an  important  city, 
striking  coins,  and  mentioned  in  all  Notitiro ;  Timbrias,  which  is  not 
proved  to  be  a  bishopric  till  680,  but  which  struck  coins  and  is  in  all 
Notitise  ;  Tityassos,  which  struck  coins ;  and  perhaps  Bindeos,  on  which 
see  p.  387.  All  cities  whioh  struck  coins  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  bishoprics  before  530 ;  hence  only  Atenia  and  Dabinai  remain  in 
doubt.  Atenia  is  known  only  from  older  authorities  and  has  no  place 
in  later  authorities.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  it  was  a  decaying 
place,  which  was  a  bishopric  in  earlier  time,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
Dabinai  is  the  only  remaining  difficulty,  and  certainly  the  probability  is 
against  its  having  ever  been  a  bishopric.  It  was  probably  united  with 
another  town  in  one  bishopric,  and  Hierocles  gives  them  as  two  separate 
towns;  several  of  the  Notitiro  do  the  same  with  Mesotimolos  aud 
Blaundos  in  Lydia.  Hierocles'  list  in  Pisidia  is,  therefore,  identical  with 
the  list  of  bishops  of  his  time,  after  uniting  Dabinai  with  Limnai  or 
with  Atenia ;  and  one  of  his  names,  b  Ti/*/?0iaoW  (fcrto-Koiros),  is  obviously 
transcribed  from  a  list  of  bishops,  while  another  is  probably  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  adjectival  from  [6]  0«/uo-bVu>?  [(ttutkowo*;]. 

3.  One  of  the  first  problems  that  confront  us  is  to  fix  the  bounds 
between  Pisidia,  Lykaonia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  the  Byzantine  time.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Pisidia  extended  much  further  to 
the  east,  and  included  tho  north-western  part  of  Lykaonia.  In  371-2 
the  new  province  of  Lykaonia  was  formed  by  taking  parts  from  Isauria 
and  Pisidia  and  probably  also  from  Pamphylia.  The  only  way  to  fix  the 
frontier  where  the  three  provinces  meet  is  to  discuss  the  situation  of  the 
cities  that  must  have  adjoined  the  frontier.    All  three  provinces  probably 

•  See  footnote  on  previous  page. 
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NotltUe  VII.,  VIII..  IX. 
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touched  the  lake  of  Bey  Sheher,  which  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Karalis.  The  Byzantine  name  was,  perhaps,  FaBgousa  or  Poungousa ;  but 
the  application  of  this  name  is  not  quite  certain.  The  only  doubt  which 
can  arise  is  whether  this  name  should  not  be  applied  to  the  more 
westerly  double  lake,  Hoiran  Gol  and  Egerdir  Gol,  the  ancient  Limnai.* 

Lake  Pasgousa  or  Poungousa  has  always  been  considered  to  be  Bey 
Sheher  Lake  ;  and  the  evidence  seems  conclusive,  yet  not  quite  satis- 
factory. John  Comnenus,  in  1142,  marched  by  this  lake,  and  captured 
the  islands  in  it,  which  wore  inhabited  by  Christians  who  from  long 
intercourse  with  the  Turks  had  adopted  many  of  their  customs.  The 
point  which  decides  most  authorities  to  identify  Pasgousa  with  Bey 
Sheher  Lake  is  that  the  islanders  could  go  to  Ikonion  and  return  the 
same  day.  But  this  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Bey 
Sheher  Lake  is  over  sixty  miles  from  Iconium  by  road,  and  the  state- 
ment as  it  is  given  is  therefore  impossible,  and  cannot  fairly  be  used  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  identification,  though,  of  course,  it  is  not 
such  a  gTeat  exaggeration  about  Bey  Sheher  Lake  as  about  Egerdir 
Lake.  A  stronger  reason  is  that  Skleros  is  said  to  have  been  the  older 
name  of  this  lake :  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  Skleros  is  the  old  name 
Karalis  altered  by  the  etymological  tendency  in  order  to  get  a  name  with 
a  meaning  in  Greek.  This  reason  seems  conclusive,  and  yet  the  circum- 
stances recorded  suggest  the  Limnai  rather  than  Bey  Sheher  Lake.  The 
emperor  was  opening  up  a  road  to  Attaleia,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
entirely  cut  off  from  land- communication  with  Constantinople.  He 
advanced  by  Laodicea  and  Sozopolis,  both  of  which  ho  had  to  recapture 
from  the  Turks.  Bey  Sheher  Lake  lies  quite  away  from  any  probable 
road  from  Sozopolis  to  Attaleia,  whereas  it  would  be  a  very  natural  road 
to  go  by  Egerdir,  and,  in  passing,  to  capture  the  two  islands  near  it. 
This  consideration,  however,  cannot  weigh  against  the  preceding  reasons, 
and  therefore  Pasgousa,  or  Poungousa,  must  be  accepted  as  the  Byzantine 
name  of  Lake  Karalis.  But  the  geographical  accuracy  of  the  later 
historians  is  not  always  perfect. 

Incidentally  the  first  campaign  of  John  gives  a  striking  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  Byzantine  Christians  were  treated  by  the  Seljuk 
Sultans  and  by  their  own  emperors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
hated  Byzantine  rule,  and  preferred  the  Turks ;  and  John  was  obliged 
to  reduoe  them  by  force  of  arms  (Nicet.  Chon.,  50  ;  Cinnam.,  22) 

Manuel  returned  from  Ikonion  by  way  of  Lake  Poungousa  (formerly 
called  Skleros).  When  he  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Maeander,  he 
considered  he  was  beyond  the  enemy's  country,  and  went  out  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  hunting.  He  found,  however,  an  enoampment  of  Turks 
while  he  was  away  from  camp.  This  shows  the  bounds  of  Seljuk  and 
Byzantine  dominion  in  the  year  1146  (Cinnam.,  59). 

•  On  the  name,  see  below,  Limnai. 
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4.  The  situation  of  Misthia,  Vasada,  and  Amblada  shows  that  the  north 
eastern  and  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Karalis  belonged  to  Lykaonia. 

5.  Karallia  must  be  placed  on  lake  Karalis.  It  is  in  Pamphylia, 
and,  as  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  belonged  to  Lykaonia, 
and  the  western  shore  must  apparently  have  belonged  to  Pisidia,  it  must 
havo  been  situated  on  the  southern  shore.  There  were  probably  two 
cities,  one  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  river  runs  out 
of  it  to  lake  Trogitis,  and  the  other  near  the  south-western  end.*  As 
the  latter  is  more  likely  to  be  Parlais,  the  former  must  be  taken  as  tho 
site  of  Karallia.  Its  modern  name  is  Bey  Sheher.  Bey  Sheher  has 
been  an  important  city  throughout  the  Turkish  period,  being  named  as 
one  of  the  six  f  chief  cities  of  I  lam  id  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Boy  Sheher  and  Ak  Sheher  are  named  by  Ducas  (p.  204)  as  captured 
from  Karaman  by  Murad  :  their  names  are  given,  koto  rtjv  twv  Tovpxtov 
ykCrrrav,  as  *Aic<rMpT)  and  Hiyviaprq.% 

Karallia  was  by  older  authorities  placed  at  Kirili  Kassaba,  the  name 
being  supposed  to  have  remained.  Tho  name  Kirili  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with  the  ancient  Karalis,§  but  it  is  primarily  the  name  of  the 
whole  territory  along  the  oast  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  market-town  of 
this  territory  is  Kirili  Market.  The  name  of  the  lake  may  have  been 
given  to  the  territory,  and  the  name  of  tho  territory,  according  to  the 
Turkish  division,  was  given  to  its  market-town. 

6.  Parlais  or  Paralais.  The  references  to  this  city  are  very  con- 
tradictory. Ptolemy  places  it  in  Lykaonia,  the  Notitiae  place  it  in 
Pisidia,  Hierocles  does  not  mention  the  name,  and  in  the  Councils  the 
phrase  "  Paralais  Lykaonia) "  occurs  several  times.  It  was  one  of  p  3 
Augustus's  Pisidian  colonies,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  important 
town  on  a  Roman  road. 

Formerly,  when  I  discovered  that  Khatyn  Serai  was  the  site  of  a 
Boman  colony,  and  it  was  not  known  that  Lystra  was  a  colony,  the 
conclusion  seemed  inevitable  that  Parlais  was  at  Khatyn  Serai :  I  was 
forced  to  this  opinion  against  various  considerations,  the  order  of 
Hierocles  and  the  authority  of  Leake,  which  pointed  out  Khatyn  Serai 
as  the  site  of  Lystra.  Afterwards  M.  Waddington,  and  later  M.  Imhoof- 
Blumer,  published  coins  which  showed  that  Lystra  was  a  Roman  oolony ; 

•  This  site  baa  been  seen  by  no  traveller,  bat  baa  been  reported  to  Sterrctt  and  to 
myself. 

t  The  six  are  Ak  Sheher  (Philomelion),  Bey  8hcher,  Kara  Aghatoh  (Neapolis), 
Yulowatch  (Antiocheia),  Seidi  Sheher  (Lyrbe  (?)  Kolybrossos  (?)),  and  Sparta  (Baris)  : 
see  Bitter. '  Kleinasien,'  II.,  461. 

X  Implying  tho  common  dialectic  variety  Shahr  for  Sheher.  The  final  ij  represents 
the  Turkish  ending  in  -i.  For  other  examples  of  Turkish  names  in  Greek  compare 
p.  209,  p.  290. 

§  I  do  not,  however,  think  so ;  first,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  Karalis 
was  used  in  later  Byzantine  time  (see  §  3) ;  and  secondly,  because  KirU  is  a  oommoa 
Turkish  name. 
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and  then  Mr.  Sterrett  disoovered  an  inscription  which  proved  Colonia 
Lystra  to  have  been  situated  at  Khatyn  Serai.  Parlais  remains  to  bo 
placed  on  another  site. 

Kiopert  has  recently  conjectured  that  Parlais  has  retained  its  name 
as  Barla,  on  the  west  coast  of  Egerdir  Gol.  This  I  think  impossible 
becauao — (1)  it  does  not  account  for  Ptolemy's  attribution  to  Lykaonia  : 
though  Ptolemy's  authority  is,  of  course,  slight  in  such  a  matter,  owing 
to  his  frequent  errors,  yet  he  is  confirmed  by  the  phrase  "Parlais 
Lykaoni®  "  at  some  of  the  councils ;  (2)  it  does  not  account  for  the 
attribution  of  Parlais  to  Isauria  in  the  Xioeno  Council ;  (3)  Barla  lies  in  v 
a  nook  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  a  place  which  could  never 
have  boon  of  the  slightest  military  importance.  The  Roman  colonies 
founded  by  Augustus  were  planted  for  military  reasons  and  connected 
by  military  roads.  The  idea  that  a  military  road  could  ever  have 
wound  along  the  crooked  and  narrow  west  bank  of  the  Limnai  can  only 
appear  ridiculous  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  country.  These  colonics 
were  certainly  founded  on  one  scheme  and  all  connected  with  the 
military  centre,  Colonia  Antiocheia  Pisidiae.  The  only  way  of  reaching 
Barla  from  Antiocheia  is  by  a  very  circuitous  road  round  the  lake,  a 
road  which  has  in  many  places  only  just  room  to  pass  between  the 
mountains  and  the  water.  The  aim  of  the  colonies  was  to  control  the 
mountaineers  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria ;  but  colonists  at  Barla  would  bo 
cut  off  from  the  world  and  utterly  useless.  Kiepert's  conjecturo  must, 
therefore,  be  rejected. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  site  adjoining  at  onoo  Pisidia,  Isauria,  and 
Lykaonia.  Such  a  site  can  be  found  only  at  the  south  end  of  lake 
Karalis,  or  between  Karalis  and  Trogitis.  The  series  of  Roman  mile- 
stones, of  large  size,  but  none  with  any  visible  traces  remaining  of 
inscription,  leading  down  the  east  side  of  Karalis  and  as  far  as  Trogitis, 
also  point  to  the  existence  of  an  important  military  road  here,  and  a 
colony  is  to  bo  looked  for  on  an  important  military  road.  Moreover,  an 
Augustan  colony  is  wanted  on  the  Pisidian  frontier,  between  Lystra  on 
the  east  and  Kremna  on  tho  west,  to  complete  the  scheme  of  Augustus. 
Finally,  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  this  neighbourhood  arc  more  numerous 
than  usual,  and  Latin  inscriptions  always  indicate  tho  presence  of 
Romans.  These  considerations  seem  conclusive.  There  remains  only 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  exact  site.  Paralais  was  in  Byzantine 
Pisidm,  and  that  province  can  havo  included  only  tho  western  and 
south-western  shore  of  Karalis.  Ruins  named  Uzumla  Monastir  aro 
repoited  near  the  south-western  extremity.  These  ruins  aro  close  to 
the  important  route  from  Antiocheia  and  lkonion  to  the  coast  at  Side, 
and  tho  situation  appears  to  bo  admirably  adapted  for  striking  in  several 
directions.  At  the  same  time  the  form  "  Paralais  "  has,  as  others  havo 
suggested,  perhaps  arisen  from  the  situation  on  the  lake.  Coins  have 
tho  form  "  Parlais ; "  but  popular  derivation,  aided  by  the  natural  tendency 
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to  dovelope  a  vowel  sound  between  the  two  consonants,  sought  a  form 
that  gave  some  possible  meaning  in  Greek.* 

The  principle  enunciated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that,  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  "Latin  inscriptions  always 
indicate  the  presence  of  Romans,"!  appears  to  be  an  important  one.  Latin 
was  very  littlo  known  in  the  country,  and  Latin  inscriptions  are  rare : 
the  educated  classes  wrote  in  Greek,  and  the  uneducated  spoke  only  the 
native  language,  with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  Greek.  But  it  is  quite 
unjustifiable  to  argue,  as  MM.  Radet  and  Paris  do  in  4  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,' 
1886,  p.  511,  that  "la  presence  d'une  inscription  Latine  a  Zosta"  (in  the 
midst  of  several  Greek  inscriptions)  "  semble  indiquer  l'existenco  d'une 
colonic  romaine."  If  this  argument  were  allowed,  we  should  have  far 
more  than  a  hundred  Roman  colonies  in  the  country.  The  proper  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Roman  colony  has  been  stated  by  mo 
in  '  Bull.  Corr.  Ilel!.,'  1883,  p.  318,  where  it  is  inferred,  from  the  fact  of 
four  inscriptions  out  of  seven  at  Khatyn  Serai  being  Latin,  that  a  colony 
must  have  existed  there.  My  inference  has  since  been  justified  by 
Professor  Sterrett's  discovery;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  maintained 
that,  if  the  majority  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  a  particular  site  are 
Latin,  and  if  more  than  four  or  five  in  all  are  found,  the  site  is  that  of  a 
Roman  colony.  The  converse,  however,  cannot  be  maintained,  that  in 
all  colonies  the  majority  of  the  inscriptions  are  Latin. 

7.  An  indication  of  the  position  of  Parlais  may  bo  dei  ivod  from  a 
less  certain  source,  viz.,  the  Acta  ConciL  Nicsen.,  a.d.  325.  The  lists  of 
this  council  are  older  than  the  formation  of  a  separate  province  of 
Lykaonia.  The  boundaries  of  Pisidia,  and  Isauria,  and  Pamphylia  were 
then  very  different  from  the  later  bounds,  and  Parlais  belonged  to 
Isauria.  It  is,  however,  true  that  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the 
bishoprics  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  are  apparently  assigned  to  the  wrong 
province ;  but,  in  almost  all  cases,  those  which  are  wrongly  assigned  are 
near  the  frontier.  It  may  reasonably  be  maintained  that  the  lists  of 
this  council  are  much  more  correct,  and  that  they  give  us  a  better 
picture  of  the  provincial  organisation  than  such  writers  as  Czwalina 
allow.  For  example :  it  is  possible  that  before  the  province  of  Lykaonia 
was  formed  in  361-2  there  was  a  Bingle  large  province  of  Isauria, 
including  the  southern  part  of  Lykaonia  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Pamphylia,  with  such  cities  as  Syedra,  Homonada,  Paralais,  and  with 
the  metropolis  Isaura.  When,  in  361-2,  it  was  found  advisable  to  divide 
further  the  large  province  of  Isauria,  all  the  Lykaonian  cities  were 
taken  from  it  and  from  Pisidia.    It  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time,}: 

*  I  believe  indeed  that  it  vu  late  before  Greek  became  the  language  of  tho 
Pi&idian  people  in  general ;  but  it  was  known  to  all  educated  people,  and  as  a  rule  it  is 
only  tho  testimony  of  tho  educated  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

t  I.e.,  cives  Romani,  who  arc  not  necessarily  Italians. 

X  The  character  of  the  changes,  as  they  are  described  in  tho  Bcquel,  makes  it 
probable  that  the  rcdi vision  of  Isauria  took  place  aU  at  once. 
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certainly  it  was  later  than  a.d.  325,  that  Lycia-Pamphylia  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  In  our  oldest  authority,  the 
Verona  MS.,  Lycia  is  omitted,  which  merely  means  that  it  was  included, 
along  with  Pamphylia,  in  a  single  province.  In  313  the  samo  governor 
is  given  to  both  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.*  It  has  been  maintained  that  in 
the  Verona  MS.  Lycia  must  be  restored;  but  before  correcting  our 
authorities,  it  is  better  to  try  whether  they  cannot  be  justified.  The 
lists  of  325  divide  the  eastern  towns  of  Pamphylia  between  Isauria  and 
Pisidia,  assigning  Selge  to  the  latter.  When  Pamphylia  was  separated 
from  Lycia,  parts  were  taken  both  from  Isauria  and  from  Pisidia  to  form 
the  new  province  Pamphylia. 

As  Side  •  had  equal  claim  with  Perga  to  be  a  metropolis,  the 
ecclesiastical  lists  always  separate  Pamphylia  Prima  under  Side 
and  Pamphylia  Secunda  under  Perga,  though  the  civil  organisation 
admitted  only  a  single  province/}*  Similarly  Bithynia  was  divided 
for  ecclesiastical,  but  not  for  civil,  purposes  between  Nikomedeia 
and  Nikaia.  To  compensate  Pisidia  for  the  loss  of  Ikonion, 
Amblada,  Selge,  &c,  Paralais  was  added  to  it,  and  also  Mallos,  if  I 
rightly  place  it  in  Mallos  Ova.  It  wsb  probably  the  unruly  state  of 
Isauria,  and  the  difficulties  it  caused  to  the  imperial  Government,  which 
led  to  its  being  reduced  to  a  more  manageable  size.  I  add  the  lists  of 
the  three  provinces  as  they  existod  in  325  :  the  bishoprics  of  Pamphylia 
and  of  Lycia  are  separated  at  the  Council,  but  the  part  of  Pamphylia 
that  remains  is  too  small  to  have  been  really  a  distinot  province. 

Pjsidia. 

1.  Eulalius  Iconiensis  (aft.  Lykaonia).  Ikonion. 

2.  Telemachus  Hadrianopolitanus.  Hadrianopolis. 

3.  Theodoras  Uzelenis.  Zorzila. 

4.  Eutychius  Seleucionsis.  Seleuceia. 

5.  Hesychius  Neapolitanus.  Neapolis. 

6.  Uranion  Selgensis,  Sutenonensis.  Selge. 

7.  Apagamus,  or  Aramius,  Lisiniensis, 

Limenensis.  Limnai. 

8.  Tarsicius  Apamenus.  Apameia  Cibotos. 

9.  Patricius  Ambladensis  (aft.  Lykaonia).  Amblada. 
10.  Polycarpus  Metropolitanus.J  Metropolis. 

•  Cod.  Theodos.  13, 10,  2. 

t  TbU  division  is  implied  by  the  order  of  Hierocles,  in  the  Epistola  ad  Leonem. 
a  d.  458,  and  in  the  lists  of  Cone.  Chaloed.,  a.d.  451.  It  ia  not  recognised  in  the  lists  ot 
Cone.  Constantinop.,  a.d.  381. 

X  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Polycarpus  is  not  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole 
province  and  bishop  of  Antiocheia,  for  the  metropolitan  is  not  always  put  first  (soe  the 
Isaurian  list).  But,  on  the  whole,  this  view  seems  less  probable,  and  perhaps  Icouium 
may  at  this  time  have  been  either  sole  metropolis  or  one  of  two  metropolis,  in  the  pro- 
vince Pisidia.  Silvanus  of  Isauropolis  is  not  called  simply  Metropolitanus,  but  in  Isauro 
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PiSlDlA —  continued. 

11.  Acumediua,  Academius  Pariensis,* 

a  Paro.  Pappa. 

12.  Heracllus  Barensis.  Baris. 
Theodorus  Usensis :  dittography  of  3. 

13.  Adon  Byciaa  Lycius.  Laodioeia. 

Pamphylia  (united  with  Lycia). 

Callinious  Pergensis.  Perga. 

Euresius  Termessenus.  Tennessos. 

Teuxius  Cyrbenis,  Siarbitanua.  Berbe. 

Domnus  Aspendius.  Aspondos. 

Quintianus  Seleuciensis.t  Sillyon. 

Patricias  Maximianopolitanu*.  Maximianopolis. 

Aphrodisius  Magidorum.  Magydos. 

Isauria. 

Stephanas  Barattherjsis.  Barata. 
AtheussaB  Zoropassenus,  Corpissitanus.  Coropissoe. 
Ethesius  Claudiopulitanus.  Claudiopolis. 
Agapetus  Seleucise.  Seleuceia. 
Silvanus  Metropolitans  in  Isauro.  Isauropolis. 
Fanstus  Phupheuatenais,  Pbanemu- 

thiensis.  Pauemoateichos  ?  } 

Antonius  Antiochenus.  Antiocheia. 
Nestor  Syedrensis.  Syedra. 
Hesychias  Chorepiscopus. 

Cyrillus  Sidensis,  Camanadensis.         Side?  Homonada? 
Theodoras  Vasagadensis,§  Yialbitanas.  Yasada  ?  Olba  ? 
Theodorus   Chorepiscopus,  Anatolius 

Chorepiscopus. 
Paulus  Laranden8is.  Laranda. 
Quintus  Chorepiscopus. 

Tyberius  Lystrensis.  Lystra. 
Aquila  Chorepiscopus.  . 
),th.<     Eusebius  Paralais  Lycaonia}.  Paralais.  (<2h  fi^^t^ 

is  added  :  compare  the  phrase  of  Hilarius,  who  signed  the  will  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  iu 
the  end  of  this  century,  ttjj  *a-rd  'laavpkw  KaBokiKrjt  ixKKrialas.  The  Latin  in  Isaum 
is  a  bad  translation  of  «rar&  'laavplar. 

*  The  corruption  is  facilitated  by  the  following  Bar  ens  is. 

f  Tbero  is  no  Seleuceia  of  Tumphylia :  Seleuceia  of  Pisidia  and  of  Isauria  both 
occur  in  their  respective  provinces. 

X  The  name  is  a  difficulty,  as  it  would  be  expected  to  be  in  Lycia-Pamphylia  with 
Sillyon,  Aspendos,  and  Perga. 

§  VasngadenBis  has  been  corrupted  by  assimilation  to  the  preceding  namo ;  but  see 
App.  M.  10.  Probably  Vasada  is  meant  hero,  ns  it  is  supported  by  Cone.  Antioch. 
a.d.  S40. 
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If  wo  acoept,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evidence  of  the  Nioene  lists,  we 
must  say  that  when,  about  276-82,  Isauria  was  made  a  separate  province, 
the  frontier  was  modified  from  the  line  whioh  it  had  followed  since 
138-161.  Isauropolis  seems  to  have  been  made  the  metropolis.  Ioonium 
was  transferred  to  Pisidia,  and  in  its  stead  Yasada  was  attached  to 
Isauria.  To  give  the  new  province  sufficient  extent,  the  eastern  part  of 
Lycia-Pamphylia  was  added  to  it,  including  Earallia,  Parlais,  Mallos, 
Lyrbe,  Eolobrassos,  Homonades,  Syedra,  probably  Etenna  and  Katenna, 
and  possibly  even  Side.  But,  in  the  tendency  of  the  fourth  century  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  provinces,  Lykaonia  was  created  in  371-72  out 
of  parts  of  Pisidia,  Isauria,  and  Galatia,  and  Pamphylia  was  made  a  new 
province,  distinct  from  Lycia.  The  frontier  was  again  rearranged ;  Pam- 
phylia was  now  made  to  extend  even  further  than  it  had  ever  extended 
before, — even  Dalisandos,  which  belonged  to  Lykaonia-Isauria  from  138 
to  276,  being  now  attached  to  Pamphylia.  The  discussion  of  the  bishoprics 
has  shown  the  exact  bounds  of  the  provinces  from  this  time  onwards : 
but  Amblada,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  civil  province  of  Pisidia, 
had  formed  an  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Ioonium  between  276  and 
361,  and  its  bishop  continued  obedient  to  the  metropolitan  of  Ioonium.* 
The  first  certain  reference  I  have  found  to  a  separate  province 
Pamphylia  is  in  the  epistle  of  the  synod  of  Alexandreia,  a.d.  363,  where 
wo  find  the  enumeration,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Isauria,  Pontus,  Cappadocia. 
But  M.  l'Abbe  Duchesne  infers,  from  the  mention  by  Hilarius '  de  Synod.' 
63  (ii.  498)  of  ten  provinces  in  the  Dioecesis  Asiana,  that  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia  were  separated  already  in  a.d.  358.  If  this  be  so,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  follow  the  Nioene  lists. 

8.  The  list  of  the  bishops  of  Paralais,  as  given  in  the  Councils, 
proves  its  situation  conclusively  to  have  been  close  to  Lykaonia,  yet 
subject  to  Pisidia.    They  are — 

325  Eusebius  Paralais  Lykaonias,  in  Isauria. 

381  Patricias  Paraliensis,  in  Pisidia. 

431  Libanius  Pari  Lykaonia). 

451  Libanius  Parlai  or  Paralai  in  Pisidia. 

458  Libanius  Paralenus  signs  1  Ep  is  tola  Synodi  Pisidia.' 

503  Libanius  Parlai  Lykaonia). 

877  Anthimus  Parlai.f 
Why,  then,  is  Parlais  omitted  by  Hierocles  ?  The  omission  is  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Kotiaion  and  Eukhaita.  Perhaps  Parlais  (which 
was  evidently  an  important  place,  as  its  bishops  were  present  so  regu- 
larly at  councils)  was  the  head  of  a  small  district,  transferred  from 
Isauria  to  Pisidia  in  371-2,  but  retaining  an  ecclesiastical  isolation  for 

*  This  division  may  seem  rather  artificial,  but  I  prefer  to  follow  the  Nioene  list  as 
far  as  possible ;  new  evidence  may  be  found  to  prove  or  disprove  it 

t  Georgius  Galai  in  692  is  altered  by  Le  Quien  to  Parlai;  but  [Sa]gala[s]i  is  more 
probably  correct 
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some  timo.  Mallos  and  Tityassos  may  have  been  included  along  with  it, 
and  the  whole  may  gradually  have  been  transferred  to  the  metropolitan 
of  Antiocheia.*  Or  possibly  it  was  simply  the  title  Farlais  Lykaoniae 
which  prevented  Hierocles  from  giving  it  in  Pisidia,  and  its  omission  in 
the  Lykaonian  lists  that  prevented  him  from  giving  it  in  Lykaonia. 

9.  Hierocles  begins  with  a  group  of  six  cities,  which  occupy  the 
country  between  the  Limnai  on  the  west,  Karalis  and  the  Lykaonian 
frontier  on  the  south,  Sultan  Dagh  on  the  east,  and  the  Phrygian  frontier 
on  the  north.    Of  these— 

Antiocheia  is  well  known,  and  its  remains  are  still  very  imposing. 
Its  walls,  which  gain  additional  elevation  from  taking  advantage  of  a 
rising  ground,  make  it  a  very  strong  fortress  of  the  Hellenistic  and 
.Roman  type.  A  very  remarkable  rock  cutting,  nearly  semicircular 
in  outline  and  of  great  size,  perhaps  marks  the  hieron  of  Men 
Askacnos.  The  river  Anthios  flows  through  the  territory  of 
Antiocheia  to  the  Limnai.t  Ptolemy  mentions  Antiocheia  twice  :  once 
in  Pisidia  of  Galatia  Provincia,  along  with  Apollonia,  Amblada,  and 
Neapolis;  and  once  in  Phrygia  Pisidia  of  Pamphylia  Provincia.  The 
former  list  is  apparently  founded  on  a  Roman  official  authority,  while 
the  latter  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  and  can,  thereforo,  not  be  relied  on  as 
a  perfect  authority  for  the  boundaries  of  the  province. 

10.  Neapolis  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  occurs  in  Geogr. 
Ravenn.,  whioh  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  was  on  a  Roman  road. 
Moreover,  nierocles  is  particularly  fond  of  beginning  his  enumeration 
of  the  cities  of  a  province  by  giving  those  which  lie  on  some  important 
road ;  e.g.  in  Lydia :  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Tripolis ;  in  Lykaonia :  Ikon  ion, 
Lystra.  Ptolemy  places  Neapolis  south  of  Antiocheia,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  it  was  on  the  Roman  road,  many  of  whose  mile- 
stones are  preserved  from  Antiocheia  to  Mistheia,  Karallia,  Parlais,  and 
the  south  coast  at  Side.  On  this  road  is  the  important  town  of  Kara 
Aghatch,  which  is  known  to  have  been  ono  of  tho  six  great  towns  of 
this  part  of  tho  plateau  in  tho  fourteenth  century 4 

The  earliest  Notitiaj,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  mention  Neapolis  as  a 
bishopric  under  Antiocheia,  but  tho  later  Notitiaj  give  it  as  an  arch- 
bishopric.! This  dignity  wsb  probably  given  to  it  at  tho  same  timo  as 
to  Mistheia :  tho  exact  date  is  uncertain,  but  was  before  838  a.d.  Its 

*  The  discussion  of  tho  Akmonia  district  and  the  Khonai  district  in  Phrygia,  and 
the  Kormaaa-Komama-runeinouteichos  group  in  Paraphilia,  give  parallel  instances. 
Compare  also  Selge. 

t  Anthios  on  coins :  Kiepcrt  gives  Anteus. 

X  They  arc  Ak  Slieher  (Philomelion),  Bey  Sheher  (Karallia),  Seidi  Bheher  (Lyrbo 
or  Kolybrassos),  Isbarta,  commonly  pronounced  by  all  natives  Sparta  (Baris),  Yalo- 
watch  (Antiocheia).  Kara  Aghatch ;  v.  Hitter, 4  Kleinasien,'  II.,  460. 

§  Only  Notitia  I.  mentions  it  as  an  archbishopric  of  Pisidia;  the  others,  II.,  X.,  XI., 
give  it,  like  othor  archbishoprics,  without  indicating  the  province,  and  honoo  Parthoy's 
index  divides  the  references  to  this  city  under  two  separate  heads. 
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importance  in  later  Byzantine  time  corresponds  to  that  of  Kara  Aghatch 
in  early  Turkish  time. 

No  coins  of  Neapolis  are  known. 

11.  Anaboura.  A  people  named  Analxrareis  are  known  from  in- 
scriptions and  from  Strabo.  The  first  of  these  inscriptions  was  published 
by  mo  in  the  « Athenische  Mittheilungen,'  1883,  p.  71,  and  the  number 
has  since  been  increased  by  Professor  Sterrett.  The  disappearance  of  the 
name  Anaboura  from  all  writers  later  than  Strabo  is  due  to  its  being 
replaced  by  Neapolis.  I  stated  (I.e.,  p.  76)  that  "  some  time  between 
19  a.d.,  the  latest  date  mentioned  in  Strabo,  and  75  a.d.,  about  which 
time  Pliny  wrote  the  '  Historia  Naturalis,'  the  name  Neapolis  displaced 
the  name  Anaboura.  Either  a  new  name  was  given  to  the  old  town,  or 
a  new  town  was  built  near  the  old  one  in  a  more  suitable  situation." 
Professor  Sterrett  has  detected  in  the  modern  form  Enevro  *  the  old 
name  Anaboura,  and  has  thus  proved  that  the  second  alternative  is 
correct.  The  "New  City"  was  built  on  tho  Roman  road,  but  the  old 
Anaboura  continued  to  exist,  and  we  might  expect  to  find,  if  the  Notitieo 
were  complete  records  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  entry  6 
'Avafiovptw  Tfrot  Neaa-dAxu*. 

The  name  Anaboura  also  occurs  in  Phrygia.  The  northern  part  of 
Pisidia  was  certainly  inhabited  by  a  Phrygian  people,  speaking  a 
Phrygian  language,  and  Strabo  undoubtedly  considered  that  Antiocheia 
belonged  to  Phrygia,f  and  that  the  frontier  between  Phrygia  and 
Pisidia  was  between  Antiocheia  and  Anaboura. 

Manes  Ourammoes,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Anaboura, 
quoted  above,  was  probably  a  chief  or  king  of  the  people  beforo  its  final 
conquest  by  tho  Romans.}: 

The  territory  of  the  Anaboureis  probably  lay  north  and  west  of  that 
of  tho  Orondeis.  One  of  their  inscriptions  was  found  at  Felle  by 
Professor  Sterrett.  I  copied  it  again  in  1886.  It  is  built  into  a 
Turkish  aqueduct,  the  stonos  for  which  may  have  probably  been  brought 
from  a  distance.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  believe  with  Professor 
Sterrett  that  this  stone  has  been  brought  from  Enevre  across  tho  hills,  a 
distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  territory  of 
the  Anaboureis  was  wide,  and  included  several  small  towns  or  villages. 

12.  Limnai,  Sabinai,  and  Atmenia  belong  to  tho  region  of  tho  doublo 
lakes  called  Limnai,  and  of  their  north-east  and  east  side.  The 
order  of  Hierocles  is  here  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions 
of  the  (wot  TtK/jLoptioi.%  Sabinai  and  Atmenia  are  good  examples 
of  the  difficulty  of   determining  from  Byzantine  lists  alone  the 

*  It  is  not  a  village,  but  a  deserted  ruin  (Euren),  7  or  8  miles  west  of  Karag&tch. 
t  He  Bpeaks  of  it  as  Autiocheia  rpbs  rjj  n«r<8(? ,  p.  5(>9. 

t  With  the  phrase  of  the  Anabouran  inscription,  ovrts  arAyovoi  Mirov  Ovpafifi6ov, 
compare  the  frequent  &a<ri\iuv  kdX  TtrpapxHv  Myovoi  in  inscriptions  of  Ankyra 
Galutia).  I  have  discussed  the  probable  sense  fully  in  "  A  Study  of  Phrygian  Art,  II." 
in  '  Joura.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1889. 

§  See  below,  §  35. 
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proper  form  of  a  name.  The  forms  Atmenia,  Atenia,  Atenoa,  all  occur ; 
the  natural  conclusion  from  these  would  be  that  Atmenia  is  correct,  and 
that  a  letter  has  been  lost  in  tho  shorter  forms.  But  the  inscriptions 
show  that  Tenia  was  the  form  in  the  Roman  period.  So  Sabinui  is 
in  all  probability  to  be  idoutified  with  the  ethnic  Dabeneus  of  the 
inscriptions.*  Until  some  inscription  reveals  it,  the  true  form  of  the 
name  Sinethandos,  Siniandos,  Siniandros,  Sitriandos  will  always  be 
uncertain.  Such  examples  render  tho  identification  of  Alieros  and 
Alastos  less  improbable. 

13.  Pappa  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  ono  of  the  two  cities  of  the 
Orondeis.  The  emperor  Tiberius  soems  to  have  given  it  the  rank  of  a 
city,  and  allowed  it  to  take  the  name  Tiberiopolis.  A  coin  published 
by  M.  Waddington  has  the  legend  TIBEPIEflN  IIAIIIIHNO.N,  and  an 
/V  -  1r-  ^7  in8criPt»on  foun,J  at  Antiocheia  by  Professor  Sterrett  reads:  Tvxqv  ev/xe^ 
\f  Q  in  Itf  T»  KoXtovtufr  Ti/?«p*07roA«Twv  IIa7nn7v£»>  'OpovScW  ^ovkij  8^/x<K.t  This 
/  inscription  was  obviously  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of 
"the  Good  Fortune  of  Antiocheia,"  presented  to  the  colony  by  the 
Pappenoi ;  and  this  presentation,  combined  with  that  of  Lystra  J  (tj)v 
XafjLirpoTdrtjv  ' ApltoWaw  Ko\u>v!av  y  \ap.irporarq  Avorpcoiv  kqXmvwl  rijv 
a&A^y  .  .  .  crtifirjo-ti')  probably  points  to  some  special  connection  of 
Antiocheia  as  a  metropolis  with  the  whole  set  of  Roman  foundations  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  Galatia. 
These  foundations  had  all  certainly  tho  object  of  holding  the  newly- 
conquered  country,  and  of  guarding  it  against  the  mountaineers  of 
Isauria  and  the  Homonades.  They  were  connected  by  a  system  of  roads, 
whioh  radiated  from  Antiocheia  as  the  military  centre  of  the  whole  of 
southern  Galatia. 

The  military  colonies  of  Augustus,  whioh  were  probably  founded  in 
fl.c.  6  (C.  L  L.,  iii.,  Supplem.,  No.  6974)  were — 

Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Olbasa. 

Golonia  Julia  Augusta  Pia  Fida  Comama.§ 

Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Cremna. 

Golonia  Julia  Augusta  Parlais. 

Colonia  Julia  Felix  Gemina  Lystra. 

Colonia  Ceesareia  Antiocheia. 

*  On  these  two  names  see  §  35,  and  my  paper  on  "  Tho  Graeco-Koinan 
Civilisation  in  Pisidia,"  in « Journ.  Hell.  Stud./  1883. 

t  This  inscription  gives  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  and  at  the  same  time  finally 
disposes  of  the  idea  that  there  was  a  city  O  roan  da.   The  following  texts  mention  tho  ^J^ZT 
S^i    ^~  H    tribe  :—Polyb^  xxiu  25 :  i^ax4<rrtt\*  wpbs  robs  'Op9arttis  ;Wj^6:  xP^tUKTa  **e*.T&JL     u.  Li 
i     'OpoayUwv;  Livy,  xxxviii.,  18:  "legati  Oroandensium ; "  ib.  87,  "L.  Manlio  Oroanda  J 
misso,"  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  city,  is  probably  a  mistranslation  from  Polyluus ; 
ib.  89:  "ab  Oroandis  rediit;"  Plin.,  v.,  24:  "oppida  Oroanda,  Sagalessos ; "  but  Sillig 
quotes  ono  MS.  Oronda  and  another  Aronda :  this  is  a  false  inference  from  the  tribal 
Orondeis;  Ptolemy  has  'Opoytutol. 

X  Found  at  Antiocheia  by  Sterrett    I  have  since  copied  it  again  in  1886. 

§  So  Head, '  Hist  Num. ; '  but  a  coin  is  quoted  with  legend :  COL.  IVL.  AVQ.  Q.  I. 
F.  COMAMENORVM,  and  another  with  Q.  F.,  which  imply  Gemina  not  Pia, 
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The  preceding  inscription,  showing  such  a  close  relation  between 
Pappa  and  Antiocheia,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  Tiberius  connected 
Tibcriopolis  Pappa  with  Augustus's  series  of  colonies,  and,  as  Pappa 
occurs  in  Anon.  Ravenn.,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  on  a  Roman  road 
from  Antiocheia  to  the  south  or  east.  One  important  line  seems 
required  to  maintain  the  connection  of  Antiocheia  with  LyBtra  Colonia 
and  with  Lykaonia  and  the  east  in  general.  This  route  leads  straight 
east  from  Kara  Aghatch  (XeapoUs)  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sultan  Dagh  to  Doghan  Hissar  (near  Hadrianopolis-Thymbrion),  and 
thence  south  to  Ikonion  and  Lystia,  and  east  to  Tyriaion  (Ilghin). 
We  may  probably  connect  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  *  with  the  forma- 
tion of  this  road,  and  attribute  a  general  revision  and  improvement  of 
the  organisation  of  Pisidia  f  to  Tiberius.  Similarly  another  wide- 
reaching  reorganisation  took  place  under  Claudius,  probably  in  his  first 
year,  41  a.d.,  when  Lykaonia  was  remodelled,  and  the  foundations, 
Claudeikonion,  Claudio-Derbe,  Colonia  Claudiopolis,  Claudioseleuceia, 
Colonia  Archelais,  and  Cresareia  were  probably  all  made. 

We  thus  have  a  clue  to  the  situation  of  Pappa,  on  the  road  east  of 
Neapolis  and  south-east  of  Antiocheia.  Another  clue  is  furnished  by 
the  situation  of  the  tribe  Orondeis  with  their  two  cities  Misthia  and 
Pappa.  Ptolemy  places  Pappa  to  the  east  and  south  of  Misthia :  con- 
sidering his  vague  ideas  as  to  the  comparative  situation  of  the  roads  and 
cities,  we  may  accept  tho  statement  as  to  the  district,  without  that  as  to 
direction.  The  fact  that  Pappa  is  in  Pisidia,  while  Misthia  is  in 
Byzantine  Lykaonia,  shows  that  Pappa  was  probably  further  north  than 
Misthia.  Pappa,  then,  is  to  be  looked  for  between  Neapolis  and  Doghan 
Hissar.  Professor  Sterrett's  suggestion  that  Tcharyk  Serai,  one  hour 
east  of  Kara  Aghatch,  was  the  site  of  Pappa,  has,  therefore,  everything  in 
its  favour. 

The  preceding  argument  has  shown  why  the  inscription  found  by 
Professor  Sterrett  at  Beldjez  or  Beldjighas  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  that 
Pappa  was  situated  there,  though  it  is  the  epitaph  of  a  tomb  constructed 
by  TtifioOtos  Mewc'ov  Harmjvbs  xakjccvs.  Such  inscriptions  are  sometimes 
erected  by  metoikoi,  and  Timotheos  must  have  gone  from  Pappa  to 
practise  his  trade  in  another  city.  Professor  Sterrett  also  rightly  rejects 
this  inference.}: 

14.  Hierocles  next  passes  to  Paroreios  Phrygia,  part  of  which  belonged 
to  Byzantine  Pisidia.    The  name  of  the  first  city  in  this  district  is  of 

*  Above  we  dated  it  19  to  76 ;  wo  may  now  date  it  19-37. 

t  A  city  Tiberiopolis  also  in  northern  Phrygia  (Egri  Goz  or  A  mod).  The 
institution  of  Cappadocia  as  a  procuratorial  province  in  17  also  belongs  to  Tiberius, 
but  not  the  renaming  of  Mazaka  (see  p.  303). 

t  He,  however,  goes  muoh  too  far  when  he  takes  this  inscription  as  a  proof  that 
Pappa  was  not  at  Beldjez,  and  gives  his  III.  420  as  a  proof  that  Adada  was  not  at 
Kara  Bavlo  (•  Wolfe  Expedition,'  p.  283).  This  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  should 
havo  inferred.   Such  occurrence  of  an  ethnic  in  an  inscription  is  always  an  indication, 
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quite  uncertain  form,  Sinethandos,  Siniandros,  or  Sitriandos.  It  was,  to 
judge  from  the  order  of  Hierocles,  probably  situated  at  Khadyn  Khan, 
where  there  are  numerous  remains.  I  have  published  these  in  the 
'Athenische  Mittheilungen,'  1888,  where  I  have  stated  the  opinion  that 
Sinethandos  was  in  the  Roman  time  only  a  pagm  of  the  territory  of 
Laodiceia.*  The  other  cities  of  this  district,  Tyriaion,  Hadrianopolis  or 
Thymbrion,  and  Philomelion,  have  already  been  discussed  under  Eect.  C, 
Nos.  58-62.  Hierocles  then  passes  to  the  western  part  of  Pisidia, 
beginning  his  liat  with  Sozopolis. 

15.  Apollonia  is  proved  by  its  lich  coinage  and  by  its  numerous 
inscriptions  to  have  been  a  very  important  city.  It  was  a  foreign  settle- 
ment of  Lycian  and  Thracian  colonists,  and  in  all  probability  Professor 
Hirschfeld  is  right  in  regarding  it  as  a  foundation  of  the  Pergamenian 
kings.f  The  Thracian  colonists  may,  perhaps,  have  been  mercenary 
soldiers,  who,  under  the  name  Traleis,  formed  a  distinct  part  of  the 
Pergamenian  forces.  Some  Lycians  were,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
us,  settled  along  with  them  Apollonia  then  was  a  Pergamenian  counter- 
poise to  the  Seleucid  foundations  Dokimion  and  Synnada. 

16.  Sozopolis  takes  the  place  of  Apollonia  in  the  Byzantine  lists. 
Professor  G.  Hirschfeld  was  the  first  to  observe  the  correspondence  as 
being  probable,  but  had  no  proof  to  give.  For  years  I  felt  sure  that  he 
was  right,  but  sought  in  vain  to  find  any  direct  proof,  though  an  indirect 
proof  may  be  gathered  from  the  campaigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Com- 
nenus.  At  last  I  found  the  following  passage  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum,' 
June  19,  p.  813,  in  estimating  the  value  of  which  we  must  remember 
that  a  pass  leads  across  the  mountains  from  Apollonia  to  Konana. 
S.  Zosimus  lived  at  Apollonia  in  the  territory  Sosopolis  ('AiroAAuvuISos  rrp 
cv  SowoiroAci)  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  seized  by  Domitian  the 
praises,}  who  resided  at  Antiocheia,  shod  with  iron  shoes,  yoked  with 
the  horses,  and  driven  to  Eonana  («'s  Trjv  KavcuTw  iroXiv,  where  read 
KoKavewv).  Another  manuscript  life  of  Zosimus  says  he  was  killed  iv  rfj 
Kovaviiav  irdAct,  whither  the  pneses  had  gone  after  passing  through 
Apollonia.    In  this  documont  the  phrase  occuis,  ij\0cv  8«  iv  'AwoAAwv^ 

* 

though  not  a  conclusive  proof,  of  the  ancient  name.  Tho  presumption  from  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Bcldjcz  is  that  Pappa  was  situated  there ;  but  general  considerations  lead  us 
to  reject  this  presumption. 

•  Siniandos  is  omitted  in  tho  earliest  Notitim  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  The  others  give  it,  so 
that  the  omission  in  these  three  is  probably  accidental. 

t  He,  however,  as  I  think,  wrongly,  understands  Awrioi  6p?«"s  as  meaning  Thracians 
of  Lycia  ;  it  should  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  Av*c«o«  *al  ep$x*s,  and  as  proving  two 
classes  of  colonists  in  tho  city.  The  inscription  quoted  in  E.  15  seems  to  prove  thi*. 
Tho  Bp^cts  were  probably  Thracian  mercenaries  who  had  served  in  the  Pergamenian 
army,  where  they  were  called  TpdXtit  (see  Tralleis  Asiar). 

X  The  tale,  therefore,  first  took  literary  form  after  the  reorganisation  of  the  provinces 
nttributed  to  Diocletian ;  but  tho  local  knowledge  is  a  clear  mark  of  a  genuine  popular 
tradition  living  in  the  country.  The  first  account  given  in  the  text  is  quoted  from  tho 
Mcnologion  Basil  ii. 
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Sii  t^s  ^ovwoAmw  iro'Xei.  These  phrases  show  that  the  tale  took  literary 
form  when  the  name  Sozopolis  had  become  common,  and  that  of  Apollonia 
was  little  known.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  this  took  place,  but 
the  name  Sozopolis  occurs  in  all  documents  from  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  381,  onwards.  Probably  Sozopolis  is  not  merely  another 
name  for  Apollonia,  but  a  different  city,  so  that  the  document  just 
quoted  is  quite  accurate  in  speaking  of  Apollonia  as  being  in  the  territory 
of  Sozopolis.  Apollonia  was  a  city  of  the  plain  having  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  Pergamenian  foundations.0  Perhaps  during  the  fourth 
century  it  was  deserted,  and  Sozopolis  was  built  on  a  lofty  almost  isolated 
hill  projecting  from  the  mountains  on  the  south,  the  modern  Olu  Borlu. 
We  can  now  have  little  hesitation  in  correcting  Sterrett's  2op<wroA«i>s  in 
No.  545  to  2o[£)o7roA«*.t 

Sozopolis  was  an  important  place  for  pilgrimage  in  Byzantine  times. 
There  was  a  statue  there  of  the  Virgin  from  which  oil  exuded.J  Theo- 
dorus  of  Sykea  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Sozopolis,  and  his  route  by  Germe  and  Amorion  is  described.  He  stayed 
forty  days  at  Sozopolis,  where  Zoilus  was  the  bishop.  The  church 
dated,  according  to  tradition,  from  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  who 
became  bishop  of  Apollonias  (*  Acta  Sanct.,'  J une  20,  p.  67).  The  sacred- 
ness  of  Sozopolis  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
fountain  called  Ayasman  (i.e.  dyiW/xa)  at  Tymandos,  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Sozopolis  passed  into  Turkish  hands  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  by  Michael  VII.  with  the  Seljuks  in  a.d.  1074.§  It  was  recaptured 
by  John  Comnenus  in  1120,  and  seems  to  have  remained  under  the 
Byzantine  power  for  some  time.  Sozopolis  was  besieged  unsuccessfully 
by  tho  Turks  in  1142,  but  it  remained  probably  in  Byzantine  hands 
throughout  the  reigns  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus ;  but  at  last,  in 
1180,  Sozopolis,  Attaleia  and  Kotiaion  wero  finally  captured  by  the 
Turks  on  the  death  of  Manuel.  A  Christian  congregation,  however, 
has  preserved  an  unbroken  continuance  in  it  throughout  the  Turkish 
rule. 

17.  Tymandos  was  discovered  by  Professor  J.  IL  S.  Sterrett  at  Yassi 
Euren,  four  hours  east  of  Olu  Borlu  (Sozopolis).  It  was  raised  to  tho 
rank  of  a  polia  by  some  pagan  emperor  or  emperors,  most  probably 

*  The  precise  sito  of  Apollonia  is  probably  at  Olukmun,  which  Sterrett  describes, 
•  Wolfe  Expedition,'  p.  352,  though  he  seems,  like  previous  writers,  to  consider  Olu  Borlu 
the  actual  site  of  Apollonia. 

f  o  for  «  in  an  inscription  dated  a.d.  10G9  need  surprise  nobody. 

X  "  Oleo  quod  ex  sanebe  purteque  Dei  Genetricis  semperque  Virginia  Marife  Dominas 
nostra)  imagine  solet  scaturire  Sozopoli "  ('  Act.  Sanct.,'  April  6,  p.  560).  It  might  be 
doubted  in  this  example  which  Sozopolis  is  meant ;  but  the  route  of  Theodoras  Sykcota, 
as  given  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  text,  leaves  no  doubt  that  ho  went  to  Sozopolis 
of  Pisidia  ('Act.  Sanct,*  April  22,  p.  53). 

§  According  to  the  certainly  correct  inference  of  Finlay,  there  was  such  a  treaty  or 
at  least  agreement. 
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Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  whose  age  the  inscription  seems  to  belong. 
Tymandoe  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  and  all  the  Notitiffl.  It  is  not 
montioned  by  any  older  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  who  gives  it  under  the 
form  Talbonda.  This  identification  seemed  always  very  probable  to  me, 
but  it  might  probably  seem  to  many  critics  to  strain  too  far  the  possi- 
bilities of  language.  I  regard  the  variation  as  merely  one  of  the  most 
extreme  examples  of  the  changes  through  which  native  names  were 
liable  to  be  forced  when  they  assumed  a  Greek  form.  Other  examples 
are  Sagalassos  and  Selgessos,  recorded  by  Strabo  as  equivalent,  Selge  and 
E2TAELIIY2  on  coins,  E2TFEA1IY2  and  Aspendos  *  But  fortunately 
I  found  a  decisive  proofs  which  sets  this  identification  beyond  contro- 
versy and  makes  analogies  unnecessary. 

18.  Talbonda  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  and  at  Concil.  Constan- 
tinop.  448  a.d.,  where,  in  the  Latin  Version,  occurs  "  Longinus  reveren- 
dissimus  episcopus  Talbondanaj  civitatis  provincial  Pisidia),"  while  the 
Greek  vorsion  has  6  cvAa/JcoTOTos  ivuTKowos  t%  TvfiavSrivZv  iroAcus  Arapxtac 
Ltoitos,  The  names  Talbonda  and  Tymandoe  are  here  used  as 
equivalent  to  each  other. 

Thero  is  a  saint  named  Conon  connected  with  Mandi  or  Manda  in 
Pamphylia  who  may  belong  to  Tymandoe  :  the  ecclesiastical  lists  often 
omit  the  first  syllable  of  the  name.  But  Mandi  may  be  for  Magydi. 
Another  Conon  of  Bidane,  18  stadia  from  Isaura,  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  this  Conon  ('  Act.  Sanot.,'  March  6). 

The  beautiful  spring  in  the  hill  south-east  of  Yassi  Euren,f  called 
Ayasman  {aytaa/m)  by  the  Turks,  is  still  a  place  of  annual  pilgrimage 
for  the  Greeks  of  Olu  Borlu  (Apollonia).  In  the  pagan  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules  Restitutor,  as  is  shown  by  a  Latin 
inscription  (C.  L  L.,  iii.,  Supplem.,  No.  6867)  :  "  Herouli  Bestitutori  C. 
Iulius  Hilario."* 

The  permanence  of  the  religious  awe  attaching  to  this  and  other 
such  striking  manifestations  of  the  divine  power  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  the  religion  of  Asia  Minor. 

19.  Metropolis  was  placed  in  the  Tchul  Ovaasi  by  G.  Hirsch field, 
the  first  traveller  who  explored  the  valley ;  but  he  afterwards  deserted 
this  view,  and  argued  confidently  that  it  was  in  the  valley  of  Apollonia. 
The  fact  that  it  was  on  the  great  highway  from  Ephesos  to  Ceesareia 
would  alone  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  latter  view  is  incorrect. 

•  Konnaea,  Korbasa,  Kolbassos  and  Tarbaasos  seem  to  me  a  certain  case  of 
equivalence ;  bnt  others  may  doubt  it. 

f  Sterrctt  discusses  the  proper  form  of  this  name  at  some  length,  and  finally 
concludes  that  the  first  word  is  Yaztii,  meaning  "  level."  He  has  misunderstood  the 
sharp  dental  sibilant  Bedbouse's  Turkish  handbook  gives  Fusst,  level.  It  is  a  common 
element  in  Turkish  village  names — Yassi  Eyuk,  Yassi  Euron,  Yassi  GUmu. 

X  Ephem.  Epigraph.  V.,  13054  from  Sir  C.  Wilson's  copy.  Less  correctly  by  Sterrett, 
'  Wolfe  Exped./  No.  559.  On  account  of  his  difference  in  text  I  went  back  in  1888  and 
re-examined  the  inscription. 
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Kiepert's  old  map  placed  Metropolis  with  approximate  accuracy.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  Metropolis  was  given  to  Pisidia  undor  the  Byzantine 
system.  It  naturally  goes  with  Phrygia.  It  is  closely  connected  hy 
road  with  Synnada,  while  the  mountain  chain  which  in  general  bounds 
Byzantine  Pisidia  on  the  north  divides  it  from  the  rest  of  that  province. 
In  spite  of  these  considerations  it  was  divoroed  from  Synnada,  and 
subjected  to  Antiocheia.  In  the.' Cone.  Chalced.,'  Heorticius,  bishop  of 
Metropolis,  is  so  often  called  bishop  of  Nikopolis  Pisidia?,  and  even  of 
Metropolis  Nikopolis  Pisidia),  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  name 
Nikopolis  was  actually  borne  by  Metropolis  during  the  fifth  century.* 

20.  Apameia  was  long  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
decay  dates  from  the  foundation  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  new 
system  it  was  no  longer  on  a  great  road,  whereas  so  long  as  commerce 
tends  to  the  west  it  is  situated  at  a  knot  in  the  road-system.  Professor 
6.  Hirschfeld's  discussion  of  the  topography  is  generally  satisfactory, 
but  he  is  certainly  wrong  about  the  rivers.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  corrected 
him.  Hirschfeld  identified  the  Lidja  as  the  Marsyas.  Hogarth,  with 
correct  instinct,  rejected  the  idea  that  "  this  melancholy  stream,  bubbling 
tamely  out  of  a  flat  tract  at  the  foot  of  a  naked  slope,  and  slinking 
away  more  like  a  drain  than  a  river,  could  be  the  storied  Marsyas."  t 
This  little  stream  is  formed  by  tepid  springs,  called,  therefore,  by  the 
generic  name  Lidja,  and  a  coin  of  Apameia,  which  shows  tho  four 
streams  Mai(andros),  Mar(syas),  Or(gas),  and  Ther(ma),  grouped  around 
the  patron  goddess  of  Apameia  (a  deity  of  the  Ephcsian  Artemis  type), 
is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  people  of  Apameia  distinguished  the  hot 
springs  from  the  Marsyas. 

Professor  Hirschfeld  quotes  in  support  of  his  identification  of  the 
Marsyas  "  ein  paar  Quellen,  welche  ganz  nah  seinem  Austritte  jetzt  aus 
zwei  Bogennischen  aufsprudelnd  alsbald  in  ihn  fallen : "  these  springs 
he  identifies  as  KAmW  and  TtkZv.  He  has  not  observed  that  tho  two 
"  Bogennischen "  are  simply  two  low  arches  to  carry  the  Roman  road 
over  the  hollow  where  the  various  hot  springs  rise.  His  supposition  of 
a  grotto  having  formerly  existed  at  this  place  seems  to  me  J  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  surroundings.  Hirschfeld  also  errs  in  giving  the 
name  Huda-verdi,  44  God  hath  given,"  to  the  principal  stream.  The  name 

•  I  devoted  a  paper  to  tho  "  Metropolitans  Campua  "  in  1  Journ.  Hell.  Stud./  April, 
1883.  I  have  to  add  tho  following  fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  I  copied  on  iho 
actual  site  of  Metropolis,  half-way  between  Tatarli  and  Haidarli  m  October,  1883  : 
H  0ov\h  koI  6  tripos  irtlwatv  'AKTfrfB*^  2o<rti,ovs  rov  'A^ffu^pjou 
ffx[«Ma]<rrtMoC>  ^Pa  ««d  *y  toWoh  xririfioy  ytyoy6[T~}a  ri}  xarptSi,  S6vra 

Kcd  ipyipioy  c is  ieytiwos  8<a   .  . 

t  Hirschfeld  "  Cber  Celuinai-Apameia  Kibotos,"  in  « Berl.  Akad.  Abhandl.,'  1873  ; 
Hogarth  in  4  Jouru.  Hell.  Stud.,*  1888. 

X  I  visited  Apameia  in  1881,  1882  (very  hurriedly),  and  1888,  when  I  examined  this 
point  carefully,  knowing  Hogarth's  unpublished  opinion.  In  1881  I  ha-1  not  read 
Hirschfeld's  paper ;  but  as  I  knew  he  had  done  the  Bite  very  carefully,  I  paid  no  special 
attention  to  the  topography. 
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Huda-verdi  is  restricted  to  a  single  fountain,  which  bnrst  forth  about 
50  years  ago  (as  I  was  told)  at  a  point  about  100  yards  or  more  below 
the  chief  fountains  of  this  stream,  and  a  little  above  the  highest  mill. 
This  new  fountain  gives  fine  drinking-water,  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  none  of  the  other  fountains  do,  and  hence  is  called  Huda-verdi. 
Muoh  of  its  water  is  kept  separate,  and  carried  off  by  a  wooden  pipe  for 
the  use  of  the  town. 

The  supposed  fountain  Kallirhhoe  at  Apameia  depends  on  Sestini's 
false  reading  of  a  coin ;  see  Imhoof-Blumer,  Num.  Zft.,  1884,  p.  289. 

Professor  Hirschfeld's  large  scale  map  of  Apameia  is  very  good.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  other  map  like  it  for  any  site  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.*  His  small  map  of  the  Dineir  and  Dorabai 
valleys,  given  on  the  same  sheet,  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be.  His 
study  of  the  history  of  Apameia-Celainai  is  very  important. 

Hierocles  now  passes  to  the  southern  parts  of  Pisidia,  and  goes  along 
them  from  west  to  east.  His  first  name  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  province. 

21.  Eudoxioupolis  is  never  mcntionod,  except  by  Hierocles;  but 
probably  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Theodosioupolis,t  mentioned  among 
the  signatures  to  the  4  Epistola  ad  Leonom.'  The  order,  Apameia,  Eudoxi- 
oupolis, Sagalassos,  Baris,  suggests  that  Eudoxioupolis  is  to  be  placed  at 
Kilij,  near  the  north-eastern  end  of  lake  Askania,  and  near  the  modern 
town  Ketchi  Borlu.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  ancient 
city  and  bishopric  here,  and  equally  little  donbt  that  it  was  in  Byzantine 
Pisidia. $  The  district  seems  to  have  been  an  imperial  estate  on  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  and  a  boundary-stone  of  this  estate  has  been 
described  in  E.,  16.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  place  "at  Kilij  any  city 
that  coined  money,  and  if  this  is  correct  the  only  names  of  the  Koman 
period  that  can  be  applied  to  it  are  Zorzila  and  Bindeos.  Now  Zorzila 
seems  to  be  more  probably  situated  elsewhere.  Moreover,  wo  have  just 
seen  that  Theudosioupolis  was  the  name  given  to  this  place  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  Theudosioupolis  may  be  identified  with 
Bindeos,  but  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  Zorzila,  for  the  two  occur 
in  the  same  lists,  458  and  530.  Bindeos,  therefore,  may  be  placed  at 
Kilij ;  its  want  of  coinage  is  due  to  its  being  on  an  imperial  estate.  It 
received  from  one  of  the  two  emperors  Theodosius  the  rank  of  a  city 
and  bishopric,  but  the  old  name  Bindeos  returns  from  692  onwards. 
The  modern  name  Fandas,  2  hours  south  of  Kilij,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  valley,  may  contain  the  ancient  name,  but  is  certainly  not  the 
ancient  sito.    The  form  of  the  name,  which  is  always  6  rov  BtvSaiov 

*  Even  on  the  coast  hardly  any  sites  aro  decently  mapped.  M.  Weber'a  soap  of 
Ephcsos  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 

f  The  form  [&]tv&o<riovTo\is  might  readily  be  corrupted  Ev8o(to6*oX<t. 

X  Sterrett,' Wolfe  Expedition,' gives  several  inscriptions,  and  I  have  copied  addi- 
tional ones. 
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(BwoVov)  cVto-icoiros,  may  be  due  to  its  being  an  imperial  estate,  and 
KTT)fjuiTo^  may  be  understood.  In  that  case  Btv&u'ov  would  be  the  genitive 
of  an  adjective,  and  BtVSa,  or  some  similar  form,  would  be  the  name ;  but 
from  want  of  any  distinct  authority  I  retain  the  name  as  Bindeos. 
Ptolemy  gives  in  Pisidia  both  Boudos  Vetus  and  Ouinzela.  The  former 
is  transferred  by  error  from  Phrygia ;  the  latter  occurs  also  in  Galatia.* 
I  think  that  Beudos  has  been  placed  here  by  Ptolemy  through  confusion 
with  Bindeos,  and  the  mention  of  it  along  with  Baris,  Konane,  and 
Seleuceia,  suits  admirably  the  situation  just  assigned. 

22.  Sagalassos  it  called  Sagalessos  by  Pliny,  and  Selgessos  is  given 
as  an  alternative  form  by  Strabo.  Probably,  therefore,  the  second  a  is 
A  weak  vowel  that  has  developed  between  the  two  consonants,  and 
Saglassos  or  Selgessos  is  closer  to  the  native  form  of  the  name.  The 
modern  form  is  Aghlasun,  which  is  the  old  accusative  XayXaaov  with 
the  loss  of  initial  s.  Saglasos  differs  from  Selge  §  only  by  the  addition 
of  the  suffix  -sa  or  -ssos,  which  is  so  common  in  Asia  Minor.  Similar 


Prokoncssos  (Hellespontus).  Prakana  (Isauria). 

Thyossos  (Lydia).  Thya-teira  (Lydia). 

Kidyessos  (Phrygia),  Kadoi  (Phrygia). 

Halikarnassos  (Caria).  Halikyrna  (Boeotia). 

Professor  G.  Hirschfeld,  followed  by  Professor  Kiepert  in  his  latest 
map,  makes  Manlius  march  by  Sagalassos.  Livy  says  only  that  ho 
laid  waste  "  agros  Sagalassensium,"  and  I  have  shown  in  my  "  A.  S.  P." 
that  the  agri  are  the  lands  along  the  south  side  of  lake  Askania,  which 
belonged  to  Sagalassos  even  down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  Professor 
Hirschfeld's  error  was  entirely  excusable  until  the  inscriptions  which 
show  the  wide  extent  of  the  Sagalassian  territory  were  disoovered ;  and 
if  he  had  known  this  fact  he  would  doubtless  have  recognised  that 
Leake  was  correct  in  his  idea  of  the  march  of  Manlius.  The  route  that 
Kiepert,  in  modification  of  Hirschfield,  gives  in  his  last  map  shows 
magnificent  disregard  of  impassable  mountains.  Kiepert  apparently 
saw  that  Hirschfeld's  view  that  Manlius  advanced  into  Famphylia  is 
irreconcilable  with  Polybius,  who  is  clear  that  Manlius  did  not  advance 
further  than  "  near  Termessos."  But  he  clings  to  Hirschfeld's  theory 
of  the  subsequent  route,  and  makes  Manlius  cut  along  the  ridges  of 
Tauros  north-east  from  Termessos.  This  via  media  is  impossible  physi- 
cally :  either  Hirschfeld's  theory  or  mine  must  be  accepted. 

*  Ouinzela,  given  twice,  is  an  error  such  as  Ptolemy  repeals  in  the  case  of  Olba 
and  Korraasa.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  bo  identified  with  Vinda  or  Vindia  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  on  the  rood  between  Dorylaion,  Genua  and  Ankyra.  This  suits  Ptolemy  very 
■raD. 

t  The  difficulty  of  rendering  this  name  in  Greek  is  shown  by  the  older  coins  with 
legend  ZTAEflOZ,  EZTAELIIYZ;  t.  Imhoof-Blumcr,  *  Monn.  Gr.,'  p.  340. 
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23.  Baris  retains  its  name  as  Sparta  or  Isbarta:  Isbarta  is  tho 
official  spelling,  Sparta  is  the  invariable  pronunciation.* 

24.  Minassos  has  retained  its  name  to  the  present  day  as  Minasun. 
It  was  discovered  by  Professor  Sterrett,  a  little  to  tho  south-east  of 
Sparta,  and  it  is  known  also  from  coins  reading 

MINAZZEON   KAI   KONANEQN  OMONOIA. 

Its  situation  might  be  taken  to  prove  that  it  was  united  in  ono 
bishopric  with  Baris,  but  the  above  coin  indicates  some  old-standing 
connection  between  Minassos  and  Konane,  and  rather  points  to  its  being 
united  with  Eonane.    The  point  is  difficult  to  decide. 

At  Cone.  VI.  Constant.,  A.D.  680,  we  find  Kooyms  Kovavwv  tjtoi 
Mavowov,  which  we  might  correct  to  Mikoo-o-cW,  but  in  other  entries 
we  find  Ktxr/ta?  Kavraraiv  rrjs  UafxtftvXiuJv  orapx*"**  and  "  Cosmas  episcopus 
Conanensis  Pamphyliae."  Kovfias  Mavovw  alone  frequently  occurs,  and 
once  "  Cosmas  Homonadorum."  It  is  named  regularly  between  Karallia 
and  Korakesion.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  bishopric  in 
question  is  that  which,  under  the  name  Mwoudk,  Mavdvw,  Maraunr, 
Mavavatav  is  mentioned  in  many  Notitise,  last  in  Pamphylia  Prima. 
Konana  or  Eantana  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  Eotana  (i.e.  Eatenna). 

Ptolemy  seems  to  mention  Minassa  under  the  form  of  Orbanassa, 
where  the  first  syllable  has  probably  come  from  an  assimilation  to 
Olbasa  above. 

25.  Seleukeia  Sidera,  at  the  ruins  named  Selef,  near  Baiyat,  was 
discovered  by  Professor  G.  Hirschfeld.  Claudioseleukeia  is  its  name  on 
coins. 

26.  Agrai  was  united  in  one  bishopric  with  Seleukeia.  It  was 
identified  by  Hirschfeld  in  the  modern  Aghras,  three  miles  north  of 
Seleukeia. 

The  first  bishop  of  Seleukeia  was  Artemon,  who,  according  to  tho 
tradition,  was  converted  by  Saint  Paul  on  his  visit  to  this  city  (*  Act. 
Sanct.,'  March  24,  p.  474). 

27.  Timbrias  was  situated  on  tho  river  Eurymedon,  whose  name  is 
mentioned  on  its  coins.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Sterrett  to  look  for  it  on  the 
upper  Eurymedon  (the  lower  course  of  the  river  being  excluded,  as 
belonging  to  Byzantine  Pamphylia),  and  he  discovered  no  other  possible 
situation  except  tho  valley  of  Yilan  Ova,  and  rightly  infers  that 
Timbrias  was  situated  there. 

28.  The  next  name  is  one  of  the  puzzles  in  Hierocles ;  [6]  0«/u<roVio* 

*  Compare  Burdur,  tho  official  form,  Buldur  the  popular  one.  I  am  unablo  to 
understand  why  Prof.  6.  Hirschfeld  saya  in  a  note  in  his  paper  on  the  route  of  Manlius 
in  tho  Grutulationsschrift  of  Konigsberg  University  to  the  Roman  Institute  that  the 
modern  form  Isbarta  proves  that  tho  ancient  accent  was  Bapts,  not  Bdpts :  tls  Biptta 
naturally  becomes  Isbarta ;  f  <i  BaplSa  could  only  become  something  liko  Isvrid,  compare 
tit  NtKowSuav,  Ianimid,  Ismid.  The  accented  syllable  remains,  tho  unaccented  syllables 
grow  weak  and  often  disappear. 
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(iirurKoiros)  is  a  form  dearly  derived,  and  oertaiuly  corrupted,  from  a  list 
of  bishops.  The  only  name  which  could  readily  be  corrupted  in  this 
way  is  Prostama.  Attalus  Prostaraensis  was  present  at  Concil. 
Constant.,  a.d.  381.  Prostama  is  obviously  to  be  identified  with 
Prostanna  of  coins.  The  most  remarkable  and  frequent  typo  on  coins  of 
Prostanna  is  the  mountain  OYIAP02.  When  in  1886  I  traversed  this  ^ 
district  I  ctme  first  in  sight  of  tho  lofty  peak  of  Egerdir  rising  above 
the  intermediate  hills,  as  we  crossed  from  lake  Askania  to  the  valley  of 
Baris,  and  when  for  days  afterwards  I  saw  what  a  remarkable  feature  it 
was  in  the  view  from  many  points  of  our  route,  I  recognised  it  as  Mount 
Viaros.  Then  I  observed  that  Hierocles  mentions  the  city  between 
Timbrias  and  Konane,  which  exactly  suits  Egerdir.  Finally  the  posi- 
tion and  importance  of  Egerdir  requires  an  ancient  city  to  have  been 
situated  somewhere  in  the  district  naturally  connected  with  it.  On 
these  grounds  I  propose  the  identification  Prostanna— Egerdir  with  Borne 
confidence.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  two  aro  on  exactly  the  same 
site,  for  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  modern  city  in  Asia  Minor  occupies 
precisely  the  ancient  site  ;  but  I  consider  that  Prostanna  was  situated  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Limnai. 

If  Prostanna  was  so  important,  why  is  it  omitted  from  all  the  lists 
of  bishoprics  ?  Two  possible  reasons  suggest  themselves.  It  might 
have  been  constituted  an  archbishopric  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  oentury, 
and  though  it  is  never  mentioned  among  tho  archbishoprics,  the 
objection  is  not  fatal,  for  these  lists  omit  also  Akmonia  and  other  plaoes. 
But  in  this  case  I  think  another  explanation  is  more  probable.  The 
bishoprics  of  Limnai  and  of  Prostanna  were  probably  united  in  one  at 
some  time  later  than  381.  The  two  naturally  go  together;  Limnai 
includes  especially  the  two  islands  close  to  Egerdir,  and  its  religious 
importance  would  lead  to  the  conjoint  bishopric  being  named  after 
Limnai.  A  thoroughly  complete  list  would  probably  give  both  names, 
«  Ai/avwv  rjroi  Upoorawtuiv. 

29.  Justinianopolis  is,  as  Wesseling  saw,  a  temporary  name  of 
Konana.  The  evidence  may  be  put  more  strongly  than  he  gives  it,  since 
we  havo  distinguished  the  classes  of  Notitiae.  VII.  and  VIII.  give  the 
same  list  of  bishoprics :  and  they  give  the  following : — 

VII.  17  Tymandos,  18  Justinianopolis,  19  Metropolis. 

VIII.  17  Tymandos,  18  Konana,  19  Metropolis. 

30.  Konana  was  detected  by  Professor  G.  Hirschfeld  in  tho  modern 
Gonen.  The  name  is  frequently  confused  with  Komama  and  Komana  in 
the  ecclesiastical  lists,  so  that  the  task  of  separating  the  bishops  of 
the  various  cities  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
done  by  Le  Quien. 

31.  In  the  last  two  names  Hierocles  turned  back  westwards  to 
complete  the  western  district  of  Pisidia.  He  now  goes  on  to  complete 
the  southern  frontier  by  giving  tho  cities  in  the  south-eastern  district  of 

vol.  iv.  2  e 
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Pisidia.  Mallos  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Mallos  Ova,  on  the 
road  from  Farlais  to  Side. 

32.  Adada  is  fixed  at  Kara  Bavlo  by  the  inscription  found  there  by 
Mr.  Sterrett  ('  Wolfe  Expedition,'  No.  420),  though  he  himself  draws,  on 
p.  283,  exactly  the  opposite  inference.  Professor  G.  Hirschfeld  and  myself 
independently  drew  the  same  conclusion  from  the  inscription  when  it 
was  published.  In  the  games  held  at  Kara  Bavlo  a  competitor  who  was 
a  citizen  of  Timbrias  and  of  Adada  gained  the  prize.  Timbrias  and  Adada 
then  wero  probably  neighbouring  cities,  and,  as  Timbrias  has  been  fixed 
elsewhere,  it  remains  to  put  Adada  at  Kara  Bavlo.  The  inference  is,  of 
course,  not  binding,  but  in  the  dearth  of  information  it  gives  a  clue  to 
the  situation  which  quite  agrees  with  the  order  of  Hierocles. 

33.  Zorzila  and  Tityassos  are  quite  uncertain.  In  the  last  two 
numbers  it  is  impossible  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  order  in  Hierocles,  as 
it  is  commonly  his  custom  to  insert  at  the  end  names  omitted  in  the 
body  of  the  list  (e.g.  Lydia,  Phrygia  Salutaris).  No  other  evidence  is 
as  yet  available  about  either  city.  The  modern  name  Burdur  or  Buldur 
has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  a  modification  of  Durzela,  Zarzela,  or  Zorzila, 
and  the  march  of  Manlius  which  passed  along  the  coast  of  lake  A&kania 
mentions  a  city  Darsa  in  a  position  which  suits  Buldur  very  well.  I 
propose  to  correct  Livy's  text  from  Darsam  to  Darsilam,  and  see  another 
form  of  the  native  name  which  is  hellenised  in  so  many  ways. 

Zorzila  or  Zarzela  struck  no  coins.  It  might  certainly  be  expected 
that  a  city  with  the  splendid  situation  and  surroundings  of  Buldur  would 
be  rich  enough  to  coin  money.  But  inscriptions  come  to  our  aid  here, 
and  show  us  that  the  tonitory  along  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Askania 
belonged  to  Sagalassos.  Buldur,  then,  was  only  part  of  the  "  ager  Saga- 
laasensium,"  and  could  not  strike  coins  as  an  independent  city.  The 
identification,  however,  is  quite  uncertain;  and  further  evidence  is 
required. 

34.  Tityassos  struck  coins.  No  evidence  is  known  as  to  its  situation, 
except  the  following  inscription,  in  very  rude  letters,  which  I  copied  at 


•  In  L  1  ©  b  very  uncertain,  and  in  I.  2  the  second  A  is  also  doubtful.  Pisidian 
names  hare  often  many  vowels  together,  as  'Hoi^iof,  and  here  eiitas.   A<$>injf  shows  the 


Ilgbin  (TyTiaion)  in  1883 :- 


+AYPHAIOC0I 
HcCTATIACCH 


AN6CTHCAM 
€NTHrAYKYTA 
THHMOONMH 
TPIdOMNHC 
€KTU)NY  AP 


NOCK€AnTONIC 
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It  is  possible  that  Taruuro-qvo?  is  a  badly  spelt  ethnic  from  Tityassos. 
If  that  be  so,  it  would  be  an  argument  that  Tityassos  was  in  the  east 
rather  than  the  west  of  Pisidia,  as  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  city 
are  more  likely  to  have  settled  at  Tyriaion  than  those  of  a  city  at  the 
othor  side  of  the  province. 

Titucnsis,  assigned  to  Pamphylia  at  Cone.  Constant.,  381  a.d.,  is  not 
a  bishop  of  Tityassos.  The  two  consecutive  names  Mycins  Pentenessen- 
818,  Paneminensis,  Midos  Panemou,  Heraclides  Tituensis,  Ptynsensis, 
Tychensis  have  been  confused,  and  are  to  be  restored— Midos  Petnelissen- 
bis,  Heraclides  Panemoutichensis. 

35.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  series  of  inscriptions  that 
have  been  found  in  Asia  Minor,  aro  thoso  of  the  Xenoi  Tekmoreioi, 
which  belong  to  the  country  on  the  north-west  and  west  of  Antiocheia. 
The  first  of  these  was  found  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  and  myself  in  1882, 
and  was  published  by  me  in  4  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1883.  Prof.  J.  R.  S. 
Sterrett  in  1885  found  a  number  of  others,  and  in  1886  I  revised  the 
text  of  the  whole  series  and  added  one  or  two  more.  Sterrett  has 
published  the  entire  series  in  his  '  Wolfe  Expedition,'  incorporating  or 
mentioning  in  his  Addenda  most  of  my  corrections  and  additions.  By 
some  accident,  however,  I  did  not  seo  the  proofs  of  his  text  of  the  first 
inscription,  which  I  had  published  in  1883,  till  too  late;»  and  this 
inscription,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  series,  as 
being  the  only  complete  and  tho  longest  one,  appears  in  his  work 
in  a  very  different  form  from  what  it  has  in  my  publication.  Prof.  G. 
Hirschfeld  has  very  properly,  in  his  review  f  of  Sterrett's  work,  called 
attention  to  the  variation,  which  throws  some  doubt  on  my  restor- 
ation and  interpretation  of  tho  opening  lines :  no  interpretation  of 
the  opening  lines  is  attempted  by  Sterrett,  and  I  may  say  that  none  is 
possible  with  his  text.  The  most  serious  divergence  is  as  to  tho 
arrangement  of  tho  lines,  and  as  to  my  distinction  of  two  separate 
inscriptions.  For  example,  Sterrett  gives  as  lines  9  and  11  of  his  copy, 
what  I  make  two  halves  of  one  line,  and  he  prints  the  whole  as  one 
inscription,  whilo  I  have  interpreted  it  as  two.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  that  the  first  two  or  three  lines  and  parts  of  others  are  on  a 
fragment  that  has  been  broken  off  tho  column.  Sterrett  evidently  did 
not,  after  putting  the  one  fragment  on  the  other,  make  a  copy  to  show 
where  the  lines  fitted  on  to  each  other.  I  did  so  in  1882,  and  in  1886  I 
again  verified  tho  arrangement,  having  tho  two  parts  of  the  column  held 
firmly  in  their  place,  whilo  I  made  a  new  copy ;  and  I  now  state,  as  I 

confusion  of  dativo  aud  genitive  which  begins  in  the  third  century  and  is  quite  common 
in  the  fourth  century  in  the  inscriptions  of  this  district. 

*  I  had  with  me  in  188G  his  manuscript  copies  of  all  except  this  one,  compared 
them  all  in  a  most  careful  wuy  with  the  origiunl*,  and  sent  to  him  my  whole  noted  and 
remarks. 

t  Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigcr,  1888. 

2  £  2 
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have  already  done  in  the  '  Chronique  d'Orient,'  that  my  arrangement  of 
the  lines  and  my  distinction  of  two  separato  inscriptions  is  correct  in 
every  point  It  is  now  possible  also,  owing  to  the  new  inscriptions 
which  Prof.  Storrott  has  discovered,  to  restore  the  whole  more  completely 
than  I  did  in  1883. 

36.  The  first  inscription  began  as  follows  :— 

'Airj/yyctAav  cv?]  tw  Atiru- 
\ip  ?,  C7ri  avaypa<f>]tm  Avp. 

 *Omj)pf/um 

KTtp]tv[tjv]ov  lTri[8ocrtv  (Srjvdpia)  S?]ra', 
5      ori  irpayfia.T€v  ?]rot)  Avp.  IlaVa?  Meweou  Tv[.  .  .  . 

$povtpuov  Kapftvp'ov  oovt.  (&r)vdpia)  [.  .  . 

k(«)  iirl  (SpaftcvT&v  Avp.  'AAe^dVSpov  (3>.  0[  

kcu  Avp.  ZurrtKOV  MeveXaou  Mapatavov  8ovt  [.  .  .  . 

In  the  patois  which  passed  as  Greek  in  this  district  about  200-50  a.d. 
the  above  may  be  interpreted :  "  [There  promised  money  ?  in]  the 

Temple,  when  Aurelius  ,  son  of  Onesimus,  a  Ktimenian  (who 

gave  in  addition  •  6301  denarii),  was  clerk,  and  when  Aurelius  Papas  | 
Menneas  Ty  .  . .  son  of  Phionimus,  a  Karmenian  (who  gave  .... 
denarii),  was  (magistrate?),  and  when  Aurelius  Alexander,  son  of 

Alexander,  a  Th  ,  and  Aurelius  Zoticus,  son  of  Menelaoe,  a 

Marsian  (who  gave  ),  were  Auditors ; "  then  follow  the  names 

of  the  persons  who  promised  subscriptions. 

After  this  inscription  was  engraved,  a  further  explanation  was  added, 
and  had  to  be  squeezed  in  at  the  top  and  at  the  right  side  after  the  ends 
of  the  lines  of  the  first  inscription.  The  second  inscription  can  bo 
distinguished  easily,  because  it  is  engraved  in  smaller  but  more  regular 
and  better  formed  letters. 

.  .  .  .rr]ovs  c[p'  or  cr\    Tv^s.    McyaA»/ 'Aprepus. 
EeVot  Tctyto]pctoi  inoirjaav  ipidXrjv 
koi  dV5]p<taVra  kcu  ^aXxtapxi  #cat  jraxeAAas 
kcu  \iPavwTp(8a 

he  rfir  IBmv 
hvaXwpaTwv 

The  first  line  is  very  faint :  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  evrvxifc 
nor  vTrcp  rvx>p  had  been  engraved  on  the  stone.  The  bare  gonitivo 
Tvxns  is  unexampled  in  my  experience ;  but  p.(ydkv  "Aprc/u?  has  since 
then  beenMetected  as  a  formula  of  this  rcligion.§ 

•  Btrros  is  accidentally  omitted. 

t  Papas  is  put  in  the  nominative  instead  of  the  genitive ;  on  the  other  tSrrot  is  put 
in  the  genitive,  while  in  almust  every  case  it  ought  to  be  in  the  nominative. 

X  If  it]  were  possible  to  understand  that,  by  some  fault  of  grammar,  two  persons 
were  meant,  the  restoration  Mtwtov  TuJitt,*,?,  Aip.KaptKod  ?]  ^povlfuv  KapMw  suggests 
iUelf. 

I    §  See  my  "  Artcmis-Leto  and  Apollo-Lairbenos,"  •  Journ.  Hell.  Stud./  1889. 
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37.  Prof.  Sterrett,  in  the  map  attached  to  his  book,  makes  Tekniorion 
a  town.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  understand  Xenoi  Tekmoreioi  in 
this  way.  I  interpret  this  remarkable  title  as  "  the  Guest-friends  who 
use  the  sign  (ritcfimp)."  The  rather  poetical  term  T&cpwp  is  not 
unnatural  in  the  artificial  Greek  of  Pisidia.  This  association  was 
united  (according  to  the  exposition  given  in  my  former  paper,  which 
need  not  be  repeated  hero)  in  the  worship  of  Artemis  of  the  Limnai. 

38.  The  point  in  this  set  of  inscriptions  which  chiefly  interests  us  at 
present  is  the  geographical  names,  showing  the  homes  of  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld,  in  his  review  of  Sterrett,  and  myself,  have  both 
written  on  the  local  names  ;  and  in  general  we  agree  in  recognising  the 
Xenoi  as  being  a  purely  native  institution.  The  members  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Greece- Roman  tone,  and  they  belong  as  a  rule  to 
districts  which  are  inhabited  on  the  old  Anatolian  system  (Kuinj&ov),  and 
not  on  the  Gneco-Koman  system  (Kara  woAew).  Where  natives  of 
cities  which  were  centres  of  Greco-Roman  civilisation  are  mentioned, 
such  as  Antiocheia,  Julia,  and  Synnada,  a  village  name  is  almost 
always  added,  showing  that  the  person  in  question  is  ranked  by  his 
Kiifirj  as  well  as  by  his  woAis :  in  this  respect  I  am  indebted  to 
Hirschfeld's  paper  for  full  comprehension  of  the  facts,  for  I  had 
previously  understood  tho  expression  2vmi8cvs  6ucC>v  iv  KavSpowwfw;  as 
"  a  native  of  Synnada,  who  has  settled  in  the  village  Kandroukorae 
beside  the  Limnai." 

39.  The  list  of  ethnics  which  Sterrett  gives  needs  to  be  corrected  in 
various  points,  and  I  shall  therefore  go  over  it  in  detuil,  trying  to 
determine  in  each  case  the  probable  form  of  the  village  name. 

Prof.  Sterrett  has  corrected  several  faults  of  my  first  publication ; 
e.g.  in  1.  11  he  has  rightly  substituted  Kapfirjvov  for  my  Kap.  M[<]v[e]ov, 
and  Kpawxrayr/vos  for  my  Kpavos  'Ay^vo?  (compare  Awcov  Kpdvos  of 
Phrygia).  But  he  has  followed  my  error  in  understanding  'Ifiarjvo^  or 
Maj/vos  as  a  personal  name  instead  of  an  ethnic  '\p*rjvvi. 

Adada  :  a  city  coining  money,  and  a  bishopric. 

Azara  or  Ezara :  a  village  six  hours  oast  of  Philoinclion,  still  called 
Azari  Keni. 

Aiza ,  unknown  village,  compare  Aizanoi  and  &£<va  (accus.), 11  beard." 

Akroenos :  a  local  adjective,  which  came  to  be  used  as  a  place  name,  the 
modern  Afiom  Kara  Hisar ;  cp.  Ganzaenos,  Poimanenon. 

Algiza :  a  village  of  tho  territory  of  Synnada,  which  boars  the  same  name 
as  Algiza  or  Argiza  of  Hellespont™.  No  Xenos  comeB  from  the 
Hellenised  regions  of  tho  west  coast  except  possibly  Attaleia. 

Algonia  or  Algounia :  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Synnada. 

Amblada  or  Anpeloda :  a  city  coining  money,  and  a  bishopric. 

Anagos :  village  of  territory  of  Synnada  :  omitted  by  Sterrett  (373,  1 ). 
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Apollonia:  Hirschfeld  in  his  review  of  Sterrett  misunderstands  a 
correction  of  mine.  The  reading  Ap[oll]onia  is  probable  in  374,  8, 
Apollonia  is  pretty  certain  in  376,  1.  Apollonia  is  a  city  coining 
money,  and  a  bishopric. 

Arasiza,  Arkasta,  Askara :  unknown  villages. 

Archelnis :  a  stranger  from  Archelais  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia  and 
Lykaonia  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  36»<,  54. 

Attaleia :  must  apparently  be  understood  from  'ArraA^Jos  which  occurs 
twice,  but  it  is  not  certain  which  Attaleia  is  meant. 

Baro[ukl]ia :  *  Battea  :  Boalia :  unknown  villages. 

Boitiuiathes :  was  corrected  by  Sterrett  to  fi.  Omwtt%,  and  by  me  in 
my  second  copy  to  ft.  Oi[t]ivia$rj^  for  OUivtdrrp :  see  Oinia. 

Daokome  :  Diatora  :  Doudada :  unknown  villages,  the  third  is  in  a 
fragment  which  I  could  not  find  :  Daokomo  is  wrongly  restored 
by  Sterrett  in  378,  but  occurs  in  382. 

Dabenai:  in  366,  38  Storrett  reads  AAPHNOC,  but  both  in  1882  and 
again  in  1886,  when  I  verified  this  point  with  special  care,  I  read 
AAPHNoYC,  with  the  notes  that  HN  is  in  ligature,  p  may  be  B,  for 
a  fracture  of  the  stone  provents  certainty,  and  o  must  be  error 
for  €  :  I  identify  Dabenai  with  Hierocles'  Sabinai  in  the  samo 
district,  altering  the  text  of  Hierocles  to  Dabinai. 

Eireumenia  :  Hermokome :  unknown  villages. 

Ekk[ea] :  uncertain  reading. f 

Esouakome :  Soa,  a  village  of  the  Prepenitseis,  in  northern  Phrygia, 
is  probably  meant  here.  Compare  Carian  Soua-gela,  "  Tomb- 
King." 

Gauzaenos:  the  ethnic  has  come  to  bo  used  as  a  proper  name  in  the 

modern  Gondane,  a  villago  eleven  miles  west  of  Antiocheia. 
Gardibia  or  Gardybia  :  Giza  or  Gisza  (Carian  gissa,  "stone"):  and 

Grekea  or  Trekea :  t  unknown  villages. 
Imaion  or  Maion :  'I/iaipds,  hitherto  misinterpreted  by  myself  and 

Steirett  as  genitive  of  a  personal  name,  is  an  ethnic,  formed  from 

Ma,  as  Tataion  is  from  Tatas,  &c. :  unknown  village. 
Julia :  a  city  coining  money,  and  a  bishopric :  a  village  "  Aud  .  .  ai  "  is 

mentioned  (374,  33)  in  the  territory  of  Julia. 
[Kab]orkoi :  this  restoration  I  propose  with  confidence  in  383,  6 :  this 

people  inhabited  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarios  in  the  upper  part 

of  its  course. 

Kakoza  :  Kamarga  :  Karbokome  :  Karma  or  Kharma  (378,  1)  :  Karsenda 
or  Karseirda  :  Kolosnia  :  Kerawa  :  Klantea  :  Klela  :  Kleustia  : 
Knouteina  :  Koundoza  :  Kousea :  Kradra  :  Kranosaga  :  Ktimena  or 
Khthimena :  unknown  villages. 

*  YKA  are  all  marked  as  uccortain  in  my  revision  of  Sterrott's  copy, 
t  r  or  T  first  letter.   The  suspicion  BUggcata  itaelf  that  *E*>t(fa><fi  (where  ca  are 
marked  very  uncertain  in  my  copy)  is  o  fault  of  the  engraver  for  !>«*»«-<£». 
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Kandroukonie  :  Koumalettos  or  Koumalittos :  villages  of  the  territory  of 
Synnada. 

Kasonia  :  Eatiena  :  villages  of  the  territory  of  Antiocheia. 
Kinnaborion :  a  village  of  the  Kararayk  Ova,  afterwards  a  bishopric  of 
Phrygia. 

Lanka  or  Lankea  :  Lapeistra,  Lapistra,  or  Laphystra  :  Laptokome  : 

Lykiokouio  :  Latinos :  •  unknown  villages :  the  last  cannot  be 

identified  with  the  Carian  mountain. 
Limenia:  a  village,  probably  connected  with  the  Limnai,  perhaps  on 

the  island  at  the  north-western  end. 
Lykaones  wpos  «v8ok,  a  tribe  of  Cutchuk  Sitchanli  Ova,  south-west  froui 

Afiom  Kara  Hisar. 
Mamouta  f :  Mai  aliis  or  Marallita  :  Marsia  :  Morgnia  :  Mikkonia  :  Mono- 

kleros  :  Mordion  :  Mouza :  unknown  villages. 
Malos  wpos  x*Va  Sajo/vdv :  Mallos,  a  village,  afterwards  a  bishopric  in  tho 

south-east  of  Pisidia. 
Mandra  :  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Synnada :  it  is  probably  the  village 

north-east  from  Sarmene  which  is  still  called  Mandra,  near  which 

are  Mandri  Fontes  of  Livy.    This  implies  that  the  territory  of 

Synnada  extended  far  to  the  north. 
Metropolis  :  a  city  striking  coins,  afterwards  a  bishopric. 
M[i]sylos:   identified  by  Ilirschfeld  with  great  probability  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Tymbriada. 
Nazoula  :  Neidoe  :  Neophytos  :  unknown  villages. 
Oikea  :  Olympokoine  :  unknown  villages. 
Oborai :  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Synnada. 
Oinia :  a  village  of  the  Oinan  Ova. 

Pagada  :  Padia  :  Papaion  :  Patea  :  Peidra  or  Pidra  :  Peisda  or  Peisdia  f  : 
Perokia  :  Peskenia,  Peskeinia  or  Pesenia  (obviously  a  fault  of 
the  engraver)  :  Polymarga  :  Plouristra  (381,  7)  or  Pronreistra  : 
Ptagia  :  unknown  villages  :  Pidra  is  mentioned  as  a  village  of  the 
Anatolic  Theme  :  Peskenia  seems  to  be  named  after  Pescenniua 
Niger. 

Peliganon  or  Piliganon  :  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Synnada. 
Raita  :  Rekokome  :  Renbea :  unknown  villages. 

Sagoue:  unknown  village.  §    The  form  resembles  Lagoe  or  Lagbe  in 

western  Pisidia. 
Simikka  or  Simmikka  :  Sourbia :  unknown  villages. 

*  Correcting  Mtikdrptiot  to  M«(Aa  [AaJr/tcMr :  the  engraver  probably  omitted  one  of 
the  two  const-outiTe  syllable*  AA. 

t  Bterrett  wroogly  read*  OYTT  for  OYT  (or  possibly  OTT)  in  366,  74. 

%  Padia  also  occurs  366,  58,  where  TlaStew6t  should  be  read,  not  n[«to']8iaj'of. 

§  Sterrett's  layourt)p6t  seemed  to  me  certainly  wrong  y  read.  His  Xayovmivis  aa  a 
variant  in  his  index  is  not  justified  by  his  text. 
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Bynnada:  a  city  with  the  villages  Algiza  or  Algizoa ;  Kandroukomo; 

Koumalittos ;  Mandra  :  Oborai ;  Peliganon ;  Anagos  ;  Algounia. 
Strouma  (in  366  I  read  y,rpovfi[rj]vfk) :  i.e.  "Stream- town,"  compare 

gtrom,  Roma,  and  $treit,  ttlis. 
Tataion  :  Talimeta  *  :  Tettha  :  Teuila,  Tyita,  Tyta,  or  Tita. 
Tloua  f  :  Tyrsa  :  Triglettia  or  Tronglettia :  Totonia  \  :  unknown  villages* 
Chailiara  (?  I  could  not  find  this  on  the  stone)  :  Pserkiokome :  unknown 

villages. 

40.  Limn  a  i. — I  have  assumed  the  truth  of  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld's 
excellent  conjecture  that  the  double  lakes  now  called  Egerdir  Gol  and 
Hawiran  (or  Hoiran)  Gol  were  in  ancient  time  called  Limnai.  The 
bishopric  of  Limnai,  with  which  I  have  conjectured  that  the  bishopric 
of  Prostanna  (Egerdir)  was  united,  seems,  if  my  conjecture  is  right,  to 
prove  this  view  completely.  I  find  also  in  Cone.  Nicaen.  II.,  a.d.  787, 
*Eirt^dVto«  ^yoi^tcvo?  rfp  "Aytcts  ©cotokov  At/ivas.  §  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Lake  is  the  Christian  representative  of  the 
(Parthenos)  Artemis,  whose  worship  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  lake 
and  all  around  we  find  to  have  been  such  an  important  cultus  in  ancient 
time.  At  the  present  day,  beside  a  Turkish  village  on  the  north-east 
shore  of  the  Hawiran  Gol,  named  Kaziri  or  Ghaziri,  in  a  country  which 
for  centuries  has  been  inhabited  only  by  Turks,  ||  there  is  a  shrine  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  all  the  Christians  of  Pisidia 
and  Lykaonia.  The  Virgin  of  the  Lakes  was  as  important  in  ancient 
time  as  her  Christian  successor  is  to-day.  Hence,  we  can  understand 
the  wide  extent  of  country  from  which  the  Xenoi  Tekmoreioi  are 
drawn. 

In  my  former  article  I  vainly  spent  much  labour  and  conjecture  in 
the  attempt  to  find  a  reference  to  the  Limnai  in  the  Tekmoreian 
inscriptions,  but  Sterrett  has  supplied  the  desired  name,  Limenia,  of  the 
settlement  beside  the  lake  or  on  tho  small  island  beside  Kaziri.  In 
1886  I  was  very  anxious  to  go  o\it  to  this  island,  but  the  singlo  boat 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  village  had  perished  of  neglect  some 

*  In  my  former  paper  I  altered  this  name  by  a  bad  conjecture  to  Talimeneus.  It 
occurs  366,  91,  as  ToA<m«tWi  (Sterrett  A  . .  Aier/n^i) ;  366,  69.  as  TaXijit TTiji^r  (Ster- 
rett TaAiKTTij*^);  and  366,  85  and  86  as  ToAi^€t«iJi.  I  succeeded  in  1886  in  reading 
all  these  places  correctly  and  with  certainty. 

t  In  374,  49,  I  read  TAOYHNOC;  Sterrett  has  -OYHNOC,  but  transcribes  in- 
oorrectly  [Tvi)rriv6s.   Compare  the  Lycian  Tloa. 

X  In  366.  48,  probably  read  [T*rT>fMl(w)nji :  in  366,  74. 

§  Tho  nearest  Christian  settlement  is  in  Apollonia  (Olu  Borlu),  about  24  miles 
distant :  the  next  are  at  Konia  and  Sparta. 

A  A  monastery  exists  to  the  present  day  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Egerdir  Lake, 
where  Hirschfeld  found  the  fragments  of  the  biography  of  Euthymiua,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Do  Boor. 
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Notitiac  III..  X.,  XIII.  omit  2f\yv  entirely. 
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years  before,  and  had  never  been  replaced :  the  villagers  formerly 
cultivated  the  island,  but  now  could  not  go  out  to  it.  This  is  a  typical 
example  of  Turkish  village  life  and  manners. 

W.  Pamphylia,  Caria,  and  Lycia. 

1.  In  all  lists  of  bishoprics  Pamphylia  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
which  I  distinguish  as  Prima  and  Secunda.*  Hierocles  does  not  formally 
make  any  division,  and  none  of  the  lists  of  the  civil  provinces,  which 
are  all  earlier  than  Hierocles,  distinguish  two  provinces  Pamphylia. 
Hence,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  division  of  Pamphylia  into  two 
provinces  took  place  later  than  Hierocles.t  I  have,  in  'Athen.  Mit- 
theilungen/  1885,  p.  345,  shown  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
division  already  existed  in  a.d.  458,  and  that  it  is  implied  in  the  order 
of  Hierocles;  but  I  did  not  then  observe  the  true  explanation  of  the 
facts.  This  division  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical  division,  and  was  not 
recognised  in  the  civil  administration.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
Bithynia,  where  ecclesiastical  jealousy  and  dignity  divided  the  province 
between  the  metropoleis  of  Nikomedeia  and  Nikaia.  Similarly  the  later 
divisions  of  Phrygia  Pakatiana,  Pamphylia  Secunda,  &c,  had  certainly 
only  an  ecclesiastical,  never  a  civil,  existence,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases,  they  were  made  after  the  introduction  of  the  division 
into  Themes,  when  the  civil  government  was  no  longer  arranged 
according  to  the  old  provinces. 

In  Pamphylia  there  were  two  metropoleis,  Perga  and  Side,  both  of 
which  claim  that  title  on  their  coins  under  the  empire,  and  which  seem 
to  have  kept  a  certain  rivalry  with  each  other,  like  Smyrna  and 
Ephesos,  Tarsos  and  Anazarbos,  Nikaia  and  Nikomedeia.  Both  Perga 
and  Side  are  recognised  as  metropoleis  in  Concil.  Ephes.,  a.d.  431. 
When  the  division  of  the  bishoprics  between  the  two  metropolitans 
was  made  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  is  recognised  in  the  list  of 
bishops  present  at  Chalcedon,  which  is  arranged  according  to  pro- 
vinces, but  this  list  is  not  so  early  as  the  Council,  a.d.  451  :  the  order 
of  signatures  J  at  the  Council  is  not  decisive,  but  on  the  whole 
tends  to  show  that  tho  division  was  already  recognised.  The  division 
certainly  existed  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Leo  was  written 
in  458. 

2.  Hierocles  knew  that  there  was  only  one  province  of  Pamphylia. 

*  I  use  these  terms  for  convenience,  on  the  analogy  of  Cappadocia  Prima  and 
Secunda,  but  like  Bithynia  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  other  examples  given  in  the  text, 
they  had  never  any  real  existence. 

t  E.g.,  by  M.  Waddington,  in  1  Ber.  Numism.',  1883,  p.  29. 

|  M.  TAbbe*  Duchesne  was  tho  first,  I  think,  to  distinguish  between  the  signatures, 
which  aro  contemporary  with  the  Councils,  and  the  arranged  lists,  which  are  later ;  sec 
Mcl.  Graux. 
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Ho  mado  his  list  of  the  cities  by  transcribing  first  the  ecclesiastical  list 
of  Secunda,  then  the  ecclesiastical  list  of  Prima.  In  doing  so  he  made 
some  faults,  owing  to  misunderstanding  of  tho  forms:  e.g.  from  the 
form  6  8rjfiov  2a£<uW*  (cVuncoiroc)  he  makes  simply  a  name  817/zov 
Sa/fo&w,  and  a  marginal  note  o\//uou  "I<r/3a  added  by  a  later  scribe  has 
crept  into  the  text  as  a  second  place  Ac/xouo-m. 

3.  ITo  gives  Aspendos  under  the  name  Frimopolis.  Frimopolis  or 
Priamopolis  is  the  name  under  which  Aspendos  appears  at  Cone. 
Ephes.,  431.  The  origin  of  tho  name,  which  is  olsewhere  unknown,  is 
not  certain.  Possibly,  as  I  have  suggested  about  Hadriane  Pamphyliae 
Secuudao  and  Nerouius  Ciliciae,  it  was  derived  from  a  local  saint 
(A  SP.d  15).  Fhilostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  I.,  p.  9[15])  calls  Aspendos  the 
third  city  of  Pamphylia :  ho  of  course  understands  Side  and  Perga  as  the 
first  two. 

4.  Side.— Notitiae  VIII.,  IX.  mention  Zcla  beforo  Side.  This  is 
obviously  a  dittography,  arising  probably  from  a  form  SHAH,  corrupted 
to  2HAH. 

5.  Selge  became  an  archbishopric  in  later  times. 

6.  Isba. — Le  Quien  takes  tho  Sij/xov  2a/2tuW  of  Hieroclos  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sc/ii  cW,  but  Ilierocles  has  2cpva  for  2«/o'a  or  2<Wa  (see  §  2). 
From  his  order  he  seems  to  have  considered  Isba  in  Pamphylia  Secunda, 
whose  cities  he  enumerates  first  of  all  :f  hence  I  have  conjecturally  placed 
it  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  divisions  of  tho  province,  but  evidence  is 
absolutely  wanting  (A  S  P,  d.  27).  We  are  reduced  to  the  argument 
that  tho  ruins  at  Kiesme  on  the  Eurymedon  between  Timbriada  and 
Selge  must  belong  to  some  ancient  city,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
city  could  be  placed  here  except  Iaba.J  and  that  the  situation  explains 
very  well  why  Isba  is  assigned  sometimes  to  Prima,  sometimes  to 
Secunda.  The  epigraphic  evidonco  does  not  corroborate  this  view,  but 
is  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

MM.  Hadet  and  Paris  have  published  an  inscription  §  found  at 
Kiesme,  a  decree  by  the  people  of  Sillyon  in  honour  of  Kleon,  son  of 
Kleon.  They  therefore  identify  Sillyon  as  "  le  nom  de  la  ville  antique 
situee  sur  remplaccment  des  ruines  de  Kieame."  They  are  apparently 
ignorant,  both  that  Sillyon  is  already  identified  in  a  very  different  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  custom  is  common  for  cities  to  pass  a  decree 
in  honour  of  a  citizen  of  a  different  city,  and  to  have  that  decree  erected 
in  his  city :  compare  C.  I.  G.,  3818,  a  Prymnessian  decree  found  at 

*  I.e.  laftfmv :  the  native  name  was  probably  Sba,  which  in  Greek  becomes  some* 
times  "Iffio,  sometimes  2d£a  (compare  Ispa  of  Luviansene  or  Armenia  Minor). 

t  Either  he  fullows  an  ecclesiastical  list,  which  put  Isba  in  Secunda,  or  there  is 
some  dislocation  in  the  text. 

%  The  arguments  of  Hirschfeld  in  hi*  •  Rcisebericht '  prove  that  Pednelissos  cannot  bo 
placed  at  Kiesme. 

§  '  Bull  Oorr.  Hell.,'  1886,  p.  500. 
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Nakoleia,  which  long  led  to  an  error  similar  to  that  which  MM.  Radet 
and  Paris  make  about  Sillyon.  The  other  inscription  which  they 
publish  from  the  same  neighbourhood  seems  to  give  the  old  name  of 
Jviesmo,  MovAao-o-cW  6  Moulassa  may  bo  compared  with  Mylasa 

<>r  Mylassa  of  Curia.  Now  there  is  no  bishopric  Moulassa,  and  tho  people 
must  have  been  included  under  some  bishopric.  I  conjecture  that 
Moulassa  was  part  of  tho  district  Isba. 

7.  Senna. — Tho  bishopric  Se/jveW  seems  to  imply  a  town  Semna  (or 
.Semuos).  There  is  hero  apparently  an  attempt  to  make  the  form  give 
u  meaning  in  Greek.  Tho  form  Sesenniorum  in  431  suggests  that  the 
true  form  is  Senna,  corrupted  Scrna  in  Hierocles.  Thero  is  no  clue  to 
the  situation  of  Senna,  except  in  its  relations  with  Kasai. 

Le  Quien  mentions  Nectarius  Senneae  twice,  both  as  bishop  of  Sanaos 
in  Phrygia,  and  correctly  as  bishop  of  Semneai  (which  is  tho  form  he 
wrongly  infers  from  6  ScmvcW),  without  noticing  the  inconsistency. 

8.  Kassai  or  Kasai  was  apparently  a  bishopric  adjoining  Sennea, 
and  sometimes  united  with  it  under  ono  bishop.  In  431  Nectarius 
Casorum,  with  tho  marginal  note  Sesenniorum,  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesos ;  and  the  Greek  lists  generally  use  the  form  Nckto^o* 
iirio-Koiros  tt/s  iv  Swc'a  KatfoAuoy?  €KK\rj<rtas.  Ignatius  was  bishop  of 
Somnea  in  869  and  of  Kassai  in  879.*  Against  these  facts  must  be  set 
tho  evidence  of  Cone.  Const.  553,  when  we  have  Conon  Somneatanorum 
or  Semneon  and  Cyriacus  Casatanorum  (Casatorum,  Curatorum).  Either 
at  this  time  tho  two  towns  were  temporarily  under  separate  bishops,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Zeno  (474-91  a.d.)  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tion, or  Semneon  is  an  error  for  'Etotw  :  the  latter  supposition  is  very 
improbable. 

At  Cone.  Const.,  a.d.  536,  we  have  0«oowpo«  KatraaTwv  (in  Latin 
Carissorum.)f  Kasai  is  mentioned  also  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  Isaurian 
lists,  where  we  havo  to.  hi  KXi/xara'  Kaxro-Zv  Bmvffim*  BoA/Joo-ov.  The  word 
Kkifutra  probably  means  ground  sloping  towards  tho  sea,  in  which  sense 
it  seems  to  be  used  in  Justinian.^  From  the  character  of  the  country 
it  is  probable  that  Kasai  was  on  the  slopes  a  little  back  from  the  sea  on 
tho  frontier  of  Pamphylia  and  Isauria.  This  exactly  agrees  with 
Ptolemy,  who  mentions  Laerte,  Kassai,  Lyrbe,  Kolobrassos  and  Kibyra 
as  KtAWa?  Tpax<ia?  /icaoyctot  in  tho  province  Pamphylia.  Laerte  and 
Kibyra  are  known  to  havo  been  close  to  the  sea. 

•  Athanasius  of  Scmnea  and  Ignatius  of  Kassai,  in  879,  are  rival  bishops,  Ignatian 
and  Fhotian. 

t  At  Cone.  Chalcea  Marcellinns  or  Marcianus  Coralliae  or  Carissorum  occurs.  In 
both  cases  Carissa  is  probably  a  pure  error. 

X  ol  7«  *pbs  rois  Kkifiaoi  ntlfuvai  1iv*mi  r*  xal  "Afuaot.,  Justin.,  Novel,  xxviii.,  when- 
the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense ;  but  in  Act.  Tl.eodori  Syceotae,  p.  40  (in 
loco  Mazaniae,  qui  est  ad  Siberim  superiorem  sub  climate  Muoseniae),  it  is  used  ill 
the  ordinary  sense  of  "a  region." 
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9.  Etenna  and  Kotenna  are  very  hard  to  separate.  The  following 
list  gives  most  of  the  facts  known  about  them. 


fTroilua 
\Uesychiu8 


Geonensis  (Ttviv  corrupted  to  Ttvwr) 
CautincnBis  (Kotenensia) 


381 
381 


('AxdKiot 
\l£.vrp6wiOS 


K  or tvvwv 
'Zrtvviiv 


431 
431 


\Evt6itot 


KoTtvwv  (Cotcuorura) 
Kavrav&v  Ijroi  Mavovuv 


451 
451 


536 


Koff^ias 


680 


Joannes 


Ertw&y 


787 


879 
879 
879 


Notitiffi  VIII.,  IX.,  I.,  give  only  one  of  the  two:  Notitiaa  III.,  X.t 
XIII.,  give  both,  and  so  do  four  Councils.  Polybius  V.,  73,  mentions 
Etenna  in  Pisidia  above  Side.  Strabo  mentions  the  Katenneia  in 
Pisidia  adjoining  Selge  and  the  Homonades.  M.  Waddington,  who 
does  not  notice  that  the  ecclesiastical  lists  distinguish  the  two  and 
mention  them  side  by  side,  considers  that  Polybius  and  Strabo  must 
refer  to  the  same  place,  and  that  the  true  native  form  is  Hetenna,  in 
which  the  strong  Pisidian  H  at  the  beginning  was  sometimes  represented 
in  Greek  by  K  and  sometimes  dropped  entirely.  His  arguments  are  (1) 
that  Strabo  places  Katenna  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  assigned  by 
Polybius  to  Etenna ;  (2)  "  uno  preuvo  decisive  "  the  Notitiee  give  Kasa, 
Etenna,  Orymna,  and  Hierocles  gives  Kasa,  Kotana,  Orymna.J  These 
reasons  have  convinced  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld,  who  unhesitatingly  assumes 
the  identity  of  the  two  places  in  the  second  part  of  his  4  Reisebericht 1 
without  even  mentioning  that  some  authorities  have  distinguished 
them. 

The  table  given  abovo  shows  that  tho  signatures  of  the  Councils 
of  381,  431,  451,  and  879  prove  the  presence  of  two  bishops,  of 
Etenna  and  of  Kotenna,  at  each  of  them ;  and  NotitisB  III.,  X.,  XIII., 
mention  the  pair  side  by  side.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  M.  Waddington  absolutely.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that 
it  is  not  entirely  wrong.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  accept  the  original 
identity  of  Etenna  and  Kotenna,  but  a  distinction  throughout  the 
Byzantine  period  is  elearly  made  out.  Another  example  (below,  §  12) 
will  be  given  of  the  development  of  several  cities  out  of  a  single  tribe  ; 

*  Sometimes  v.  1.  EMfiiot. 

t  Peter  and  Theodore  are  probably  rival  bishop*,  Ignatian  and  Photinn.  See.  p.  430. 
X  '  Voyage  Numism.',  p.  86. 
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and  I  think  that  the  tribe  Hetenneis  was  divided  into  at  least  two 
districts.  The  northern  took  the  name  Etenna,  while  the  southern 
preferred  the  name  Kotenna.  The  latter  contained  also  a  town  Manaua 
or  Banaba  which  grew  to  importance  in  Byzantine  time,  and  was  the 
seat  of  the  Bishopric.  Hence  in  680  we  have  the  signature  Kocr/zas 
Kavraioiv  fjrot  MavotW,  and  most  of  the  Notitiffl  omit  Kotenna  and  give 
only  Manaua  or  Manoua.  But  most  of  the  Councils  show  the  name 
Kotenna,  Kantana  or  Kantina,  and  Notitiso  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  give  three 
bishoprics,  Tena  or  Kotenna,  Etenna,  and  Manaua. 

Hirschfeld  has  detected  the  site  of  Katenna  or  Kotenna  in  the 
modern  Godena,  and  an  inscription  which  he  publishes  shows  that  the 
people  called  themselves  KorcwcTs. 

Le  Quien  confuses  Konane  of  Pisidia  with  Kantana  or  Katenna 
Pamphyliae,  and  omits  the  former  entirely  from  his  lists.  Koraama 
Colonia  is  also  a  difficulty  to  him,  and  appears  in  his  lists  (as  in 
Ptolemy)  as  Ko/i^taxov. 

10.  Erymna  appears  in  almost  all  the  lists  as  Orymna,  and  Hirschfeld 
has  detected  it  in  the  modern  Ormana.  But  the  hellenised  inhabitants 
called  themselves  'Epv/ivcts,  as  appears  from  two  inscriptions,  one  pub- 
lished by  Hirschfeld,  the  other  by  MM,  Eadot  and  Paris:*  in  the  second 
the  word  Erymneus  has  become  a  personal  name,  like  'ItqAikos, 
MajccSw,  &c,  but  the  form  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  customary 
spelling,  which,  as  usual,  is  adapted  to  give  a  meaning  in  Greek  by 
the  resemblanco  to  Ipv/xvw;. 

11.  Manaua,  to  take  the  most  probable  form  of  many  variants,  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Kklfmra  Bavdfiu>v  in  Isauria,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  it  as  to  Kasai.  I  have  also  spoken  about  it  under  Konane  of 
Pisidia.  The  passages  there  quoted  show  that  in  a.d.  680  Manaua  was 
united  in  one  bishopric  with  Katenna.  This  shows  that  it  adjoined 
Katenna,  and  we  may  therefore  place  it  between  Katenna  and  the  sea 
on  the  sloping  southern  skirts  of  Taurus.f 

12.  Dalisandos.  The  Notitiae  give  Homonades  and  Dalisandos  as 
two  consecutive  bishops.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  mere  error  of 
division.  Dalisandos,  situated  at  Fassiller,  was  a  village  of  the 
Homonades,  which  gradually  acquired  the  rights  of  a  city,  and  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Koinon  Lykaonon,  but  was  also 
felt  to  be  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Homonades.  Similarly  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  the  whole  territory  between  Lakes  Karalis  and  Trogitis 
belonged,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  to  the  Homonades,  and  that  gradually 
Lyrbe  Kolobrassos  and  Karallia,  if  I  am  right  in  the  position  which  I 

*  Ti/3.  KA(a^ioy),  Kvptlva,  'Epvfwta,  &C,  vMv,  Ti0.  KX(avtlov)  'ItoXikov  in  an  in-    |  V 
ecription  of  Aspendos, » Bull  C«rr.  Hell.,'  1886,  p.  161,  where  the  authors  misunder- 
stand Kvptiva,  taking  it  in  the  accusative  as  the  cognomen  of  Tiberius  Claudius.  The 
order  is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  Latin  Ti.  Claudius,  Ti.  F.,  Quir.,  Erymneus. 

f  Le  Quien  omits  Munaua  entirely  under  Pamphylia  Prima. 
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have  assigned  to  them,  acquired  independent  existence  as  cities,  and 
Parlais  was  a  colony  founded  to  keep  down  that  tribe,  whose  conquest 
proved  too  hard  for  King  Amyntas  and  was  only  achieved  by 
Quirinius. 

13.  Mylome,  Myrabe,  or  Myla,  is  a  striking  example  how  difficult  it 
is  to  discover  the  true  name  of  a  city  mentioned  only  in  Byzantine  lists, 
(compare  Siniandos-Sinethandos  of  Pisidia).  Some  MSS.  read  MuAwi-, 
which  suggests  the  Mylai  of  the  Peripli ;  b\it  this  Mylai  is  far  away 
towards  the  .east  part  of  the  I  saurian  coast  and  cannot  bo  in  Pamphylia. 
I  believe  that  Kibyra  is  the  place  meant.  This  place  gave  its  name  to 
the  Kibyrrhaioto  Theme ;  and  must  therefore  have  boon  a  great  seaport. 
Now  according  to  Ptolemy,  Kibyra  itself  stood  a  little  back  from  the 
sea,  therefore  Justinianopolis  was  probably  a  fortified  harbour  on  the 
coast,  founded  by  Justinian  as  more  convenient  than  the  tiny  harbour  of 
Attnleia.    Hence  it  bears  also  the  name  Justinianopolis. 

14.  In  regard  to  Pamphylia  Secnnda,  I  need  say  little,  as  I  have 
recently  discussed  it  in  my  4  Antiquities  of  Southern  Phrygia  and  tho 
Border  Lands.'*  As  I  have  there  shown,  several  corrections  must  bo 
made  in  the  list  of  ITierocles  before  it  can  bo  compared  with  other  lists. 
He  turns  the  single  title  Termessos  Jovia  et  Eudocias  into  three  towns  : 
MuwoYa  and  Xwpia  MtAva&fca  are  two  versions  of  the  same :  so  also  are 
Ma£ifuavov7ToA«s  and  Kr^/xa  Ma£i/Auwoinro\ea>5,  Ae/xowia  and  Arjfxo* 
2a/?cuwK.  Perga,  the  metropolis  seems  to  have  lost  its  importance 
during  tho  Byzantine  period,  and  Attaleia  took  its  place  as  chief  city  of 
the  province  and  residence  of  tho  metropolitan.  Tho  Notitiaa,  however, 
continue  to  give  Perga  as  the  metropolis,  but  a  note  in  Notitiae  IV., 
gives  the  truth  (see  ASP.,  d  4).  The  tiny  harbour  of  Attaleia  was  used 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  ^Anna,  II.  113).  The  fortress  Hierakory- 
phites  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamus,  p.  7,  as  near  Attaleia. 

Between  787  and  869f  Perga  and  Sillyon  were  united  as  ono 
metropolitan  bishopric.  Sillyon  had  been  made  an  autokephalos 
bishopric  before  787,  but  in  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  it  is  a  simple  bishopric 
subject  to  Perga,  while  in  I.,  it  is  united  with  Perga. 

After  Pamphylia  was  in  partibus  infidelium,  and  Attaleia  had  become 
the  chief  (finally  the  sole)  seat  of  Christianity  in  the  district,  tho 
metropolitan  of  Perga  was  apparently  identified  with  the  bishop  of 
Pyrgion  or  Dios  Hieron.  This  seems  tho  solo  possible  explanation  of 
the  entry,  Parthey,  p.  314,   60,  to  vw  UvpyCv  (i.e.  nw'ov). 

See  Addenda,  p.  430.  Prokonessos  in  later  time  btood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Mokiasos,  Monembasia  to  Side  (Notitia  XII.,  14),  &o. 

*  In  ASP,  D  16  (4),  read  kKi  [r6&ov\oy  for  K\\>[r&ic*\o)v,  as  Dr.  O.  Crusius  writi.i 
to  me  :  ib.,  D.  19,  (7),  read  A^Xty,  tl  5i  x^M1.  *c  »  "  M.  Wnddington  worna  me  in  iv 
letter,  and  Dr.  Woltera  in  a  later  number  of  *  Amcr.  Journ.  Arch.' 

f  Oclzer  fixes  the  date  more  narrowly  between  787  end  812. 

%  Gelzer  only  Bays  earlier  tlian  968.   Cp.  Act.  Sisinnii,  Sept.  8,  p.  41. 
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15.  In  discussing  the  proper  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  which 
belonged  to  the  S^/xos  Aay/?«W  or  Aayi/vot  (ASP.  d  14,  and  k),  I  did  not 
properly  explain  the  facts,  hut  advanced  alternative  views.  The 
Pisidian  name  had  a  form  approximating  to  Lagwa  ;  compare  Sayow/vos 
in  the  Tekmoreian  inscriptions.  This  form  was  Grecised  sometimes  as 
Aaytfy  (probably  also  Aayow;),  which  appears  in  Poly  bins  and  probably 
has  been  corrupted  in  Livy  from  Lagoen  to  Lagon,  sometimes  as  Aay/317 
(where  ft  as  frequently,  is  substituted  for  an  earlier  ov)  in  Aay/JcW  of 
an  inscription,  and  in  Aay^os  of  an  inscription  and  a  coin,  sometimes 
with  the  complete  loss  of  the  6pirant  as  Aayi/,  implied  in  the  Byzantino 
Aayr/voi. 

16.  In  regard  to  Olbasa-Hadriane  ASP.,  d  15,  I  may  add  another 
probable  reference  which  I  get  from  Le  Quien.  A  certain  Olympius, 
'ASpiavovTroXtws  IttIxtkottos  -rip  Avxias,  is  mentioned  as  having  confuted  the 
error  of  Origen  about  the  resurrection,  in  the  scholia  to  cap.  7  of  the 
work  1  do  Ecclesiastica  Hierachia,'  which  is  attributed  to  Diouysius  the 
Areopagite.  Le  Quien  understands  that  Hadrianopolis  of  Pibidia  is 
meant ;  but  the  error  is  perhaps  of  a  different  kind.  Zosimus  I.,  69, 
speaks  of  Kremna  as  in  Lycia,  and  Ptolemy  assigns  Sagalassos  to  Lycia  : 
in  both  cases  the  .Roman  province  Lycia-Pamphylia  is  the  cause  of  the 
error,  a  city  which  strictly  belongs  to  Pamphylia  being  spoken  about  as 
belonging  to  Lycia.  So  I  understand  that  Olympius  was  bishop  of 
Hadrianopolis  of  Lycia-Pamphylia.  This  explanation  supposes  that  the 
original  authority  for  the  statement  wrote  before  the  middle  of  tho 
fourth  century,  when  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  were  separated. 

17.  The  route  of  the  consul  Gneius  Manlius  Yulso  in  n.c.  189,  has 
been  discussed  in  stages  in  former  papers,  and  alluded  to  in  this  work, 
pp.  135,  142,  143.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  spend  any  time  in 
repeating  what  I  have  said  previously.  Tho  route  from  Ephesos  by 
Magnesia,  Hiera  Eome,  Autiocheia,  Goidiou  Teichos,  Tabae,  the  river 
Eazanes,  Eriza,  Thabusion,  Sinda,  the  river  Kaulares,  lake  Karalitis, 
Mandropolis,  Lagoe,  Fountains  of  the  Lysis,  Kolobatos,  Isinda,  a  point 
a  little  north  of  Termessos  where  he  turned  and  marched  north  again, 
the  river  Tauros,  Xyline  Kome,  Kormasa,  Darsa,  Agri  Sagalassensium, 
and  Aporidos  Kome  to  Rhocrini  Fontes,  has  been  described  in  ASP.  e. 
The  readings  are  there  proposed  in  the  text  of  Livy  Gordiu  Teichos 
(doubted  by  Waddington),  Kazanes  (proved  by  Waddington),  Lagoen, 
Rhocrinos  Fontes. 

The  march  from  Aporidos  Kome  by  Rhocrini  Fontes,  Metropolitanus 
Campus,  Dinia-Khelidonia,  to  Synnada  and  Beudos  Vetus,  has  been 
discussed  in  my  paper  *  Metropolitanus  Campus'  and  in  CB.  lvii. 
Aporidos  Kome  is  still  called  Baradis,  and  lies  a  few  miles  east  of 
Bindaios-Eudoxiopolis. 

The  continuation  of  tho  march  by  Anaboura,  Mandri  Fontes, 
Abbassos,  Lalandum  Flumen,  has  been  described  in  my  paper  '  Inscrip- 
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tions  Inedites  d'Asio  Mineure,'  where  the  proposed  readings  Mandri 
Fontes  and  Lalaodum  Flu  men  arc  justified. 

The  march  next  led  through  the  village  Tyscon,  where  ambassadors 
from  the  Fisidian  tribe  Orondeis  came  to  the  Roman  general,  a  fact 
which  suits  a  situation  a  little  east  of  Amorion,  for  the  ambassadors 
would  naturally  come  by  Hadrianopolis,  Pissia  (Piri-Bei-li),  and 
Amorion.  The  army  then  advanced  to  Plitendum  and  Alyattos 
apparently  in  two  days,  and  after  some  delay  to  Cuballum :  whence 
several  days'  march  brought  him  to  the  Sangarios.  The  short  distance 
from  the  sources  of  the  Lalandos  to  the  Sangarios  shows  that  Manlius 
was  advancing  by  very  short  marches,  while  he  was  trying  the  effect  of 
negotiation  on  the  Gauls.  Tho  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  con- 
structed by  tho  army  at  a  point  south-east  of  Pessinus,  south  or  south- 
west of  Gordion.  After  this  he  must  have  again  crossed  the  Sangarios, 
but  as  there  was  certainly  a  bridge  already  in  existence  on  tho  road 
from  Pessinus  and  Gordion  to  Ankyra,  the  passage  of  the  river  is  not 
mentioned. 

18.  The  frontier  of  Caria  and  Phrygia  has  been  discussed  in  ASP,  c. 
I  give  here  a  table  of  the  bishoprics,  but  several  of  tho  correspondences 
are  very  doubtful,  e.g.  that  of  Eriza  with  Siza.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  Notitiee  the  Roman  name  Sebastopolis  is  replaced  by 
the  original  native  name,  but  which  of  tho  names  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Table  corresponds  to  Sebastopolis  is  uncertain.  Probably  the  decisive 
passage  lurks  in  some  ecclesiastical  document.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Xupla  llarpt/ioVia  (i.e.  patrimoniali.i)  with  the  dittography  Krrjfia 
4>v\tK<uovt  which  from  being  a  marginal  note  has  crept  into  the  text  as 

K.o-KTr)fxa-\iKul. 

19.  Besides  the  Carian  cities  mentioned  in  the  table,  coins  were  also 
struck  during  the  Roman  period  by  Kyon,  Euippe,  Euralion,  Euromoe, 
Hydrela,'  Plarasa,  and  Bargasa.    Of  these,  probably, 

Euromos  was  under  the  bishopric  of  Mylasa, 
Hydrela        „  „  „        Brioula  in  Asia, 

Plarasa        „  „  „  Aphrodisias, 

Except  Kyon,  the  others  are  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  im- 
portance and  civilisation  of  the  Carian  coast  was  greatest  in  early  times, 
and  steadily  decreased  in  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  period.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Paton  tells  me  that  Roman  imperial  coins  are  very  rare  in  his  experience 
on  the  Carian  coast. 

20.  Kyon. — The  situation  of  Kyon  was  discovered  by  MM.  Cousin 
and  Deschamps.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  carelessly  written 
article  on  ancient  antiquities  than  that  in  which  they  have  described 

*  Hydrela,  being  on  tho  north  side  of  the  Maeander,  ought  to  be  reckoned  in  Lydia, 
not  in  Caria.  Tho  same  remark  applies  to  Nysa,  which  must  go  with  Magnesia,  Trallei*. 
Mastaura  and  Brioula  :  all  belong  to  Lydia,  but  eomo  are  wrongly  assigned  to  Caria  in 
numismatic  works. 
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the  city  (4  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.',  1887,  p.  308).  They  give  the  name  as  Kw, 
and,  forgetful  of  Stephanus  Byzantius,*  they  state  more  than  once  that  the 
ancients  never  refer  to  the  city,  and  they  give  absolutely  no  clue  to  the 
situation  where  they  place  the  city,  except  that  it  is  in  the  hills  that 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas  from  that  of  the  Harpasos.  They  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  Rhodes  possessed  the  city  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
as  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the  point.  They  are  even  ignorant 
that  coins  of  the  oity  are  well  known.  In  a  Journal  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  study  of  Antiquity  as  the  Bulletin,  such  an  article  is  not 
worthy  of  its  position  and  surroundings,  nor  worthy  of  its  subject. 

Kyon  must  have  lost  importance,  and  been  subordinated  to  some 
city  of  the  plain  :  hence,  it  is  not  a  bishopric. 

21.  Titakaza  is  known  to  mo  from  two  autonomous  coins,  one  which 
passed  through  Mr.  Lawson's  hands,  the  other  reported  to  me  by  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Th.  Mommsen  as  having  been  recently  acquired  by 
tho  Berlin  Museum.  Mr.  Lawson's  coin  came  to  him  from  the  direction 
of  the  Caro-Pisidian  frontier,  and  it  has  Btruck  me  that  Tapasa  in  the 
Notitiai  may  be  a  Byzantine  modification  of  (Ti)takasa. 

22.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  draw  the  boundary  between  the 
Thrakesian,  Kibyrrhaiote,  and  Anatolic  Themes.  The  Kibyrrhaiote 
Theme  included  Miletos,  and  therefore  began  at  the  Maeander,  which 
had  always  been  the  boundary  between  Caria  and  Lydia.  All  the'coast 
lands  from  this  point  eastward  belonged  to  the  Kibyrrhaiote  Theme ; 
but  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  how  much  of  the  inner  country 
was  included  in  that  Theme.  The  boundary  must  have  run  along  some 
mountain  ridges  that  lie  east  and  west ;  but  several  lines  are  equally 
possible.  Originally  the  coast,  even  up  to  and  including  Cilicia, 
belonged  to  the  Kibyrrhaiote  Theme.  At  a  later  time  the  Kleisourai  of 
Seleuceia  were  formed  into  a  Theme  which  appears  to  have  included 
also  all  the  coast-lands  between  Pamphylia  and  the  Mohammedan 
frontier. 

In  a  rough  way  we  may  say  that  Asia  and  Lydia  belonged  to  the 
Thrakesian,  Phrygia  to  tho  Anatolic,  Theme  :  but  the  Lykos  valley, 
with  Hierapolis,  Khonai  and  Laodiceia,  must  perhaps  be  united  with  tho 
military  administration  of  tho  coast-lands  in  the  Thrakesian  Theme, 
and  separated  from  the  Anatolic  Theme.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  some  time  between  692  and  787  Khonai  was  the  chief  military 
centre  of  that  valley. 

23.  The  order  of  Hierocles'  enumeration  of  the  Carian  cities  is  clearly 
geographical ;  but  two  are  out  of  place,  lassos  and  Bargylia.  Their 
position  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  suppose  that  a 
dislocation  of  tho  text  has  occurred.  Orthosia,  Harpasa,  Neapolis, 
Hyllarima,  and  Antiocheia,  must  therefore  be  understood  to  form  a 
geographical  group ;  and  probably  Kyon  falls  under  one  of  them, 

*  As  Mr.  W.  K.  Paton  mentioned  to  mo. 
VOL.  IV.  2  p 
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though  until  MM.  Cousin  and  Deschamps  give  some  better  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  ruins  they  discovered,  no  certainty  is  attainable. 

Of  the  numerous  bishoprics  added  in  the  Notiti®,  some  were 
doubtless  originally  included  under  better  known  bishoprics,  e.g.  Loryma 
under  Kriidos.  Stadia  or  Stadeia,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Carian  list  at  Concil.  Nicaen.  II,  787  A.n.,*  may  possibly  correspond  to 
Aerdfitov  or  Mcrdfiwv  of  the  Notitiaa.  0<oVc/xittos  TporoAuKcta?  ijrap\ua% 
Kapuis,  a.d.  602,  is  a  puzzle  :  perhaps  the  name  of  the  bishopric  consists 
of  two  names  run  together  and  corrupted. 

24.  I  add  a  few  notes  on  the  authority  of  Paton.  He  has  traced f 
the  island  Tserimos  in  Pliny,  v.  36,  in  an  inscription,  and  in  the  modern 
name  Pserymo,  an  island  between  Kos  and  Kalymna.  Pisye  still  retains 
its  name  as  Pisi,  called  in  some  maps  Kigi,  a  village  near  Mughla. 
Mughla  is  the  ancient  Mobolla.  Bargasa  perhaps  lay  east  from  Idyma. 
Termera  was  at  Assarlik,  where  Sir  C.  Newton  placed  Souagela  or 
Thoangela.  Theangela  was  at  Kenier,  whore  Kiepert's  map  puts 
Pedasa.  Pedasa  probably  lay  inland  a  little  to  the  east-north-east. 
The  Tripoli8  of  the  Chersonasioi  Paton  would  identify  as  Akanthos, 
Bibassos,  and  Syrna,  the  last  being  expressly  named  by  Stephanus.  $ 

25.  The  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  Lycian  cities  in  the  list  of 
Ilierocles  is  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  proved  in  Isauria. 
Hierocles  begins  on  the  east  coast  with  Phaselis  and  comes  westward. 
Where  a  road  leads  up  from  a  coast-town  to  cities  of  the  interior,  he 
mentions  the  cities  on  this  road  before  going  further  along  the  coast. 
Similarly  in  Isauria,  after  mentioning  the  cities  on  the  coast,  Hierocles 
makes  the  line  of  the  Ermonek  Su  (Decapolis)  the  basis  of  his  enumera- 
tion, and  gives  the  cities  from  the  mouth  to  the  source ;  but  when  any 
of  these  cities  lies  on  a  cross-road  over  Taurus  he  mentions  the  cities  on 
that  road  before  going  further  up  the  river. 

26.  In  Lycia  the  relation  between  Hierocles  and  the  ecclesiastical 
lists  is  very  difficult.  Hierocles  omits  several  places,  such  as  Rhodiapolis, 
which  were  important  at  all  periods,  coining  money  and  appearing  as 

*  Tabai  also  occurs  in  this  list. 

f  <  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1888,  p.  282.  The  usual  texts  of  PUny  give  the  name  Psyra  ; 
but  Pserima  and  Pserema  have  MS.  authority. 

%  Ponticouasa,  "island  of  mice,"  near  Pserymo,  must  be  Pliny's  Pinnecuaa,  the 
name  being  modified  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  popular  mind.  Orak,  where  there  are 
ruins,  is  pro) ably  Lepsimandros.  Pliny  omits  Kedreai.  the  largest  island  in  the 
Keramic  Gulf.  Mobolla,  mentioned  '  Hull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  X.,  488,  is  called  Mogula  by 
Constantine  Porph.,  do  Them.,  p.  38,  who  names  it  along  with  Pisye.  On  Theangela 
and  Pedasa  see  Paton  in  'Class.  Bev.,*  1889,  p.  139.  The  Tripolis  of  the  Chersonasioi  is 
a  very  doubtful  term,  founded  solely  on  the  words  of  Stephanus :  xw^nro-or,  w6\ts  h 
tj}  *ara  KW8o*  xw^fff  *al  TpIiroAu.    Paton  adds  from  'Arch.  Delt.,'  1888,  p.  112, 

the  names  Amos,  Lei  ;  the  sums  given  there  prove  that  there  were  more  than 

three  cities  in  the  Synteleia  which,  as  Boeckh  first  saw,  included  all  the  peninsula 
except  Cnidoa.  The  Koinon  Chereonasion  long  continued  to  exist :  see  Paton  in  '  Cla&i. 
Rev.,'  1889,  p.  423,  and  'BulL  Corr.  Hell.,'  1886,  p.  423. 
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bishoprics  during  the  fifth  century  and  in  the  Notitias.  Is  the  list  of 
Hierocles  defective  ?  A  civil  list  would  not  omit  suoh  a  city  as  Rhodia- 
polis, so  that  the  difficulty  is  not  solved  by  supposing  that  Hierocles 
used  such  a  list  I  believe  that  the  explanation  in  such  cases  is  that 
Ilierocles  used  as  his  authority  an  ecclesiastical  list,  in  whioh,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Rhodiapolis  and  Korydallos  were  united  under  one  bishop, 
the  former  was  apparently  not  named,  but  there  had  arisen  a  corruption 
which  had  caused  in  Hierooles  the  extraordinary  form  Renkylias.  A 
critic  will  desiderate  some  proof  that  these  two  cities  were  ever  united 
in  one  bishopric.  I  can  give  no  proof,  but  I  can  point  to  their  situation, 
and  I  can  appeal  to  another  fact,  which  throws  light  on  this  case  and 
strengthens  my  theory  by  analogy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  what 
errors  are  caused  to  modern  writers  on  topography  by  the  neglect  of 
this  habit  of  uniting  two  cities  under  one  bishop. 

Petersen  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Austrian  Exploration  in  Lycia, 
p.  1G2,  identifies  Zononopolis  with  Finara.  His  solo  reason  is  that,  in 
Notitise  L,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  the  latter  is  omitted  and  the  former  occurs, 
while  Hierocles  and  Notitiaj  X.,  XIII.,  give  Pinara,  and  omit  Zonono- 
polis. But  he  has  not  observed  that  Theodorus,  bishop  of  Pinara  and 
Stauracius,  bishop  of  Zenonopolis,  were  both  present  at  the  second  Nicene 
Council,  a.d.  787.  Zononopolis  and  Pinara  are  entirely  distinct  bishop- 
rics and  cities.  Why  then  do  so  many  Notitiaj  omit  Pinara?  The 
reason  is  that  Pinara  and  Sidyma  were  in  the  earlier  organisation  united 
under  one  bishop,  as  is  proved  by  the  entry  at  Concil.  Selouc,  a.d. 
359,  Uivdpuiv  teal  AtSiyxwi'.*  This  union  existed  in  451  and  458,  but  had 
been  dissolved  before  787,  as  appears  from  the  signatures  of  the  second 
Nicene  Council.  But  it  leads  to  the  omission  of  Pinara  in  the  four  earliest 
Notitiee.  Three  of  these  are  indeed  later  than  787,  but  this  merely 
proves  what  I  have  already  so  often  urged,  viz.,  that  the  lists  of  suffragan 
bishops  often  retain  facts  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  lists  of  metro- 
politans and  autokephaloi.  This  example  may  be  used  to  support  my 
theory  both  about  Rhodiapolis  and  also  about  Mesotimolos-Blaundos  in 
Lydia,  and  other  places. 

27.  Besides  the  cities  mentioned  as  coining  money  in  the  annexed 
Table,  coins  of  Apollonia,  Kalynda,  and  Masikytos,  are  also  known. 
Apollonia  was  included  in  a  Tetrapolis  with  Aperlai,  Simena,  and  Isinda, 
and  probably  all  were  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Aperlai.  Apollonia 
was  on  an  island,  as  Stephanns  mentions,  probably  the  island  of  Doli- 
chiste,  as  M.  Waddington  says  (Le  Bas,  1290). 

The  coins  with  the  legend  AYKION-TP  are  commonly  assigned  to 
Trebenna.  This  is  a  mistake,  for,  as  I  havo  proved  in  4  Athen.  Mittheil- 
ungen,'  1 885,  p.  343,  Trebenna  was  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  not  of  Lycia. 
The  coins  in  question  therefore  must  be  assigned  to  Trabala,  not  to 
Trebenna. 

•  Didyma  for  8idyma ;  bo  often  at  Concil.  Nicaen.  II. 
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28.  Tergasos,  which  occurs  in  Notitiae  X.,  XIII.,  also  is  mentioned 
at  the  Council  of  879.  There  are  several  other  remarkable  resemblances 
between  the  latest  class  of  Notitice  and  the  late  Councils,  whereas  No- 
titia  VII.  has  several  reminiscences  of  Hierocles. 

29.  Eomistaraos  in  Hierocles  obviously  corresponds  to  Mastaura  in 
the  Notitia?.  I  suppose  that  Kw/zi;  Mooravpa  has  lost  one  of  the  syllables 
beginning  with  M,  and  that  a  form  Maoraovpa  has  been  corrupted  to 
[Ma]<rrapaos. 

30.  In  Pamphylia  I  ought  to  add  that  Alastos,  which  is  mentioned 
in  three  inscriptions,  was  fcituated  somewhero  not  very  far  from 
Palaiupolis ;  and  when  we  find  in  the  later  Notitiae  the  entry  IlaAaia- 
7roA«{)s  Tjrot  'AAicpou  or  'AAcvpov  or  *AAc«poO,  the  suspicion  arises  that 
Alastos  is  meant.  The  variation  in  form  is  not  greater  than  in  some 
other  cases  (see  pp.  398,  402) ;  and  such  variations  are  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  form  of  any  name  which  occurs  solely 
in  ecclesiastical  documents. 
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ADDENDA. 


P.  89  ff.  The  article  by  Gelzer  in  *  Jahrbuch  far  protestantische 
Theologie,'  XII.,  on  "  Zeitbestimniung  d.  griech.  Notitire  Episc",  did 
not  come  to  my  knowledge  until  January  1890,  when  I  saw  Hirsch- 
feld's  reference  to  it  in  his  review  of  Sterrett's  4  Wolfe  Expedition ' 
(which  I  unfortunately  failed  to  observe  before).  This  Journal  is  not 
in  the  Aberdeen  University  Library;  and  I  owe  to  the  Free  Churek. 
College  and  to  Principal  Brown's  kindness  the  opportunity  of  reading 
it  The  following  points  are  agreed  on  independently  by  Gelzer  and 
myself : — 

1.  Notitia  VII.  is  tho  oldest.    Gelzer  dates  it  at  latest  in  the 

beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

2.  Notitiaj  VIII.  and  IX.  are  the  next  in  age.    Gelzer  dates  IX. 

a.d.  806-815,  and  VIII.  a  little  later. 

3.  Notitia  I.  is  next :  it  is,  according  to  Gelzer,  not  later  than  850. 

4.  III.  and  X.  are  much  later  :  Gelzer  dates  the  former  about  1100, 

under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  the  latter  towards  1200. 

5.  Any  arrangement  in  680  or  692  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  system 

of  Justinian. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  during  the  University  Session  the 
opportunity  to  study  tho  subject  with  sufficient  concentration  to  express 
an  opinion  about  various  points  in  Gelzer's  article.  During  an  occasional 
half-hour  stolen  from  other  work,  I  cannot  bring  together  the  facts  in 
my  mind,  and  the  article  is  far  too  important  to  bo  lightly  criticised. 
In  a  hasty  perusal  I  have  not  been  struck  by  anything  which  makes  me 
wish  to  alter  any  statement  in  this  book,  though  I  learn  from  Gelzer 
how  much  still  remains  undone,  yet  capable  of  being  done.  If  I  had 
had  the  luck  to  know  Gelzer's  article  a  year  ago,  I  should  certainly  have 
been  able  to  do  the  work  which  is  attempted  in  this  book  much  more 
thoroughly.  The  method  which  he  indicates  of  distinguishing  different 
recensions  of  the  same  Notitia,  is  likely  to  give  some  interesting  results. 
I  add  a  few  notes  on  points  that  have  struck  me  in  reading  his  article. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  one  or  two  striking  confirmations  of  his 
dates  in  the  later  periods  of  church  organisation,  but  I  have  to  express 
dissent  on  several  points.  (1)  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  proved  suffici- 
ently his  scheme  previous  to  Justinian ;  and  I  shall  point  out,  in  the 
following  paragraph,  a  discrepancy  between  his  scheme  and  the  facts 
about  Kios  of  Bithynia.  I  still  retain  my  previously  formed  opinion 
that  church  organisation  was  in  a  very  fluctuating  condition  before  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  that  the  order  of  dignity  was  not  fixed  decisively, 
except  for  a  few  of  the  higher  metropoleis,  until  his  reign.  Some  of  the 
Chalcedonian  lists  which  he  quotes  as  authoritative,  appear  to  me  to  be 
made  up  later  than  the  time  of  the  Council.  (2)  I  do  not  think  that  he 
sufficiently  appreciates  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second 
parts  in  each  Notitia,  or  the  fact  that  the  first  part  may  be  proved  to 
belong  to  a  particular  period,  while  the  second  part  may  retain  un- 
altered statements  that  belong  to  an  earlier  date,  though  ho  admits  at 
least  one  case  of  this  kind.  (3)  Ho  takes  no  account  of  tho  facts  that 
have  led  me  to  the  view  that  Notitia)  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  are  founded  on  a 
different  list  (viz.,  a  church  list)  from  L,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  which  aro 
taken  from  a  government  list  of  bishops,  varying  in  some  respects  from 
the  church  list.  My  view  perhaps  may  be  wrong,  but  the  facts  which 
lead  me  to  it  seem  not  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  mere  fact  that 
III.,  X.,  XIII.,  are  later. 

Gelzer  argues  that  the  first  14  autokephaloi  bishoprics  mentioned  in 
Notitia  VII.  had  that  rank  as  early  as  459,  that  the  next  11  were  raised 
to  that  rank  between  459  and  536,  while  the  following  7  were  elevated 
by  Justinian  between  536  and  553 ;  Bizya,  Tomi,  and  Leontopolis  are 
traced  as  early  as  451.  In  most  cases  it  is  certain  that  Gelzer  is  right ; 
but  my  view  is  that  such  distinctions  were  rather  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain, and  that  order  of  dignity  was  unsettled,  till  Justinian.  Kios 
according  to  Gelzer  falls  among  the  11  that  became  autokephalos 
between  459  .and  536.  He  has  not  observed  that  Julianus  a  Co,  who 
is  mentioned  as  a  bishop  of  superior  rank  at  Chalcedon,  and  who  after- 
wards wrote  in  458  to  the  Emperor  Leo  as  an  independent  bishop,  must 
be  bishop  of  Kios.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  bishop  of  the  island  Kos 
is  meant ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  classified  list  of  bishops  appended  to 
Act  XV.,  he  is  assigned  to  Bithynia  along  with  the  bishops  of  Niko- 
medeia,  Nikaia,  Chalcedon,  and  Apameia.  We  have  therefore  a  clear 
ease  of  a  bishop  of  Kios  claiming  in  458  the  right  to  address  a  letter, 
as  an  independent  autokephalos  bishop,  to  the  emperor.  I  consider  this 
to  be  a  proof  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  dignity  and  organisation  at  the 
time.  Other  proofs  to  the  same  effect  I  find  in  tho  position  of  Dorylaion 
and  Kotiaion.  Dorylaion  appears  to  be  autokephalos  in  451 ;  and  I 
have  argued  in  my  papers  in  *  Expositor,'  1889,  that  Kotiaion  claimed 
the  same  position.  The  Notitia)  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  directly 
notice  the  fact  that  metropoleis  must  have  been  at  some  period  formed 
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in  Phrygia  (probably  Akmonia)  and  in  Pampbylia  Secunda,  as  local 
groups  of  bishopries  are  omitted  in  these  provinces. 

The  views  advanced  by  Gelzer  about  the  later  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation, seem  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  to  be  correct ;  and 
they  make  a  great  step  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

He  oonsiders  that  important  changes  occurred  shortly  before  8G9, 
which  are  shown  in  Xotitia  I. ;  and  that  a  still  more  sweeping  series  of 
changes  was  made  by  Leo  VI.,  who  completed  a  list  of  50  metropoleis 
and  50  autokephaloi.  Soon  afterwards  his  list  was  altered  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Eukhaita  to  be  a  metropolis.  Amastris  and  Khonai  also  were 
soon  after  made  metropoleis ;  *  and  Gelzer  quotes  a  Paris  MS.  (Coi6- 
linianus  CCIX.)  which  gives  only  these  53  metropoleis.  These  facts 
throw  light  on  tho  arguments  I  have  brought  forward  to  show  that  in 
later  times  certain  bishoprics  were  subject  to  Eukhaita  and  Khonai. 
The  same  MS.  gives  also  Asmosata  as  a  metropolis :  this  was  the  case 
for  a  short  time  under  Constantino,  when  Samosata  was  captured  from 
the  Arabs  and  incorporated  with  tho  empire  for  a  few  years.  Gelzer 
attributes  the  elevation  of  Khonai  to  tho  importance  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Michael,  which  he  considers  to  belong  only  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries :  but  Khonai  was  one  of  the  chief  military  centres  at  this 
late  period,  and  I  attribute  the  Church  of  Michael  already  to  the  old 
Kolossai.  It  becomes  known  to  us  first  in  the  tenth  oentury,  because  wo 
know  practically  nothing  about  Kolossai  and  Khonai  till  that  period, 
when  the  military  importance  of  the  rock  of  Khonai  makes  it  a  centre 
for  the  wars  of  tho  period.  It  was  doubtless  a  Tourma  or  a  Topoteresia 
from  the  seventh  century  onwards,  but  we  begin  to  hear  of  it  only  when 
the  theatre  of  war  lies  in  tho  district. 

Gelzor's  proof  that  Leontopolis  was  an  autokephalos  bishopric  as 
early  as  451,  throws  some  light  on  the  method  of  Hierocles.  He  learned 
from  his  authorities  that  Isauropolis-Loontopolis  was  a  single  bishopric, 
but  by  an  error  he  put  it  in  the  wrong  province.  In  the  case  of  some 
archbishoprics,  such  as  Eukhaita,  he  did  not  know  in  what  province  to 
place  them,  and  therefore  omitted  them  entirely. 

Xakolcia  was  an  autokephalos  archbishopric  in  862.  Gelzer  has  no 
earlier  date  than  869.  He  also  shows  that  a  number  of  new  metropoleis 
were  created  between  1035  and  1082  :  he  has  missed  a  fact  that  confirms 
his  view  in  one  case.  Nazianzos  was  made  a  metropolis  (p.  285) 
between  1067  and  1071.  He  states,  p.  542,  that  the  existence  of  Nazi- 
anzos as  a  metropolis  cannot  be  proved  earlier  than  1166. 

On  p.  362  Gelzer  errs  in  saying  that  the  bishopric  of  Kotiaion  occurs 
in  no  Notitia.  It  occurs  in  VIII.  and  IX.,  as  subject  to  Synnada,  but  is 
disguised  in  the  corruption  KvW/uop  (i.e.  Kvrt[a]u»')  or  Kofuruw.  Had  he 
known  the  date  of  the  elevation  of  Amastris,  which  is  proved  in  my  text, 

*  Gelzer  only  Bays  earlier  than  968.  Cp.  Act.  Sisinnii,  Sept  8,  p.  41,  and  my 
p.  91. 
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p.  91,  lie  would  have  a  strong  additional  argument  and  an  earlier  fixed 
point  as  the  latest  possible  date  for  Notitiee  VII.,  IX. 

P.  94.  At  tho  Council  of  879  we  find  that  in  a  great  number  of  cities 
there  are  two  separate  bishops.  I  assume  throughout  this  book  that 
these  are  bishops  of  rival  parties,  Ignatian  and  Photian.  The  fact  and 
the  hypothetical  explanation  which  I  advance  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  mentioned  (except  in  C.  B.,  liv.),  and  ought  therefore  to 
bo  scrutinised  by  critics.  The  following  examples  may  be  given  of 
double  bishops.  MtxaijA  Aytcvporrvvawv,  Sunmo?  Swaov,  Ewr^Sios  2v- 
vaov,  IWiAetos  Svraov,  have  to  be  distributed  to  two  cities,  Synaos 
and  Sanaos.  'Aitwios  Aatyoivlas  and  Aafuavi*  Aa^vovnbu,*  perhaps 
belong  to  one  place.  So  certainly  'Avacrrda-w  Tvpdov  and  KcwoTan-rw 
Tvpatov,  'An-ib^os  Maxpiys  and  NwcdAaos  Moucpip,  Src^avos  Btv&uov  and 
IlavAo?  Biv&ziW,  Ki'piAAo?  Aivorp;  and  BacriAtos  Aww^,  perhaps  also 
Mc0o£to$  Ao.oaA.cias  and  EwrroAios  'AA&Aov.  K<avaravrlv<K  AooSoccuis 
probably  belongs  to  Lykaonia,  leaving  ElavAos  and  Svucwv  to  be  bishops 
of  the  Phrygian  metropolis.  Other  cases,  such  as  Leo,  Kerykos  and 
Constantino  of  Neapolis,  Theodorus  and  Theognostus  of  Apameia,  may 
belong  to  different  cities  of  tho  same  namo.  2a/?as  KmyiroAcws  and 
'Ajtwios  Kiwrp  seem  to  me  to  be  bishops  of  Kinna ;  but  some  may  hold 
that  Sabas  was  bishop  of  Konni  or  Kone. 

P.  101.  A  warning  to  the  same  effect  against  identifying  ancient 
sites  by  modern  names  that  happen  to  resemble  them,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Conrad  Miller,  'Die  Weltkarte  des  Castorius,'  p.  121.  But  he  carries 
his  scepticism  in  this  respect,  and  his  belief  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  to 
an  extreme.  The  example  which  he  quotes  of  a  bad  identification,  which 
had  caused  unfair  discredit  to  be  thrown  on  the  Table,  viz.,  that  of  Scopi 
with  the  modern  Uskub,  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  has  proved 
mo6t  conclusively  (•  Archajologia,'  vol.  xlviii.,  "  Researches  in  Illyricum  ") 
that  Scopi  was  beside  Uskub :  tho  Peutinger  Table  needs  much  correc- 
tion here,  as  it  does  in  veiy  many  other  cases.  An  identification  founded 
on  such  close  resemblance  as  Scopi  and  Uskub,  and  especially  where  the 
modern  name  is  not  a  significant  and  usual  Turkish  word,  may  almost 
always  be  safely  accepted. 

P.  104  (A,  3).  The  mediaeval  name  of  Dios  Hieron  is  said  to  be  Pyrgi. 
See  Miklosich  and  Miiller,  'Acta  et  Diplomata,'  II,  cccxcvu.,  p.  104,f 
to  IlvpytW  oVcp  lv  tois  TOKTiKoU  (i.o.  in  Notitiis  Episcopatuuiu)  Au*  'Upov 
ovofid^vrau  If  the  name  Pyrgi  still  remains  in  use,  this  may  givo  a  clue  to 
the  situation.  Uvpytov  was  apparently  made  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Perga,  p.  420,  after  Pamphylia  was  almost  entirely  in  partibus  infi- 
ll el  ium,  and  Attaleia  had  become  the  archbishopric  and  tho  chief  (finally 
the  sole)  seat  of  Christianity  in  tho  province.  The  elevation  of  Pyrgion 
to  be  a  metropolis  took  place  between  1193  and  1199  (Gelzer,  p.  547). 

*  Daphnoudion  of  Phrygia  in  the  late  Notitioa  is  probably  an  error. 

t  I  take  the  quotation  from  Gelzer :  the  book  is  not  accessible  to  me  in  Aberdeen. 
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M.  Fontrior,  of  Smyrna,  in  answer  to  my  question,  writes  that  Pyrgi 
is  a  village  in  the  Kaystros  valley,  two  hours  south-east  of  Odemish, 
inhabited  by  Christians  and  Turks,  now  a  poor  place,  but  formerly 
important  for  silk  produce.  This  site,  so  close  to  that  of  Hypaipa,  can 
hardly  be  the  exact  position  of  Dios  Hieron,  but,  although  Pyrgion  was 
put  in  the  rank  of  Dios  Hieron,  it  was  probably  a  separate  place.  Still 
the  story  in  Ducas,  p.  83,  that  when  Tchineit  died  suddenly  at  Ephesos 
he  was  at  once  carried  to  Pyrgion  ou  the  skirts  of  Mount  Tmolos  and 
buried,  hardly  suggests  a  situation  so  distant  as  Hypaipa.  Perhaps  the 
old  Pyrgion  and  the  modern  Pyrgi  are  different  places. 

P.  105  (A,  4).  There  is  every  probability  that  the  article  of  Schuch- 
hardt  on  tho  site  of  Kolophon  ('  Athen.  Mittheil.*,  1886,  p.  398),  which 
embodies  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Kiepert,  has  solved  the  long-standing 
problem  of  tho  site  of  that  city.  Kolophon  was  an  inland  city,  10  or 
12  miles  north  of  the  coast.  Notion  was  on  the  coast.  In  Roman  timo 
tho  site  of  Kolophon  lost  its  importance,  while  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  site  of  Notion,  and  tho  latter  name  disappeared.  Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  Notion  as  of  a  place  that  no  longer  existed.  Tho  disappearance 
of  the  old  Kolophon  and  the  change  of  name,  is  later  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  but  earlier  than  the  time  of  Cicero. 

P.  113  (A,  27).  Ta  8'  iv  1 Atria  irept  TpaAAcis  kcu  tov  X.apaK(afirrrt]v 
trorafjLoy.  For  'Aata  Schweighceuser  prefers  AvSt'a,  Kaibel  Kapta.  No 
change  is  needed,  for  the  Province  Asia  is  meant ;  but  AvSt?  is  at  least 
true,  Ka/xa  false.  Tho  name  of  the  river  (nomen  suspectum,  Kaibel)  is 
clearly  'A;(apaxa/<w/i  777-77?. 

P.  118  (A,  42;.  It  is  remarkable  that  Marquardt  should  so  entirely 
disregard  tho  authority  of  Pliny,  and  make  Tralleis,  Philadelpheia, 
Eumenoia,  and  Cyzicos  into  separate  conventus ;  and  that  ho  should  bo 
followed,  and  oven  the  doubts  that  ho  himself  expresses  in  some  cases 
should  be  disregarded,  by  Monceaux  (•  Do  Comrauni  Asiae ')  and  others. 
The  result  is  that  entirely  false  tables  have  been  constructed  by  the 
writers  whom  I  have  named  to  show  that  the  same  cities  struck  cisto- 
phori,  were  tho  seats  of  conventus,  and  enjoyed  other  honours.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  true  character  of  these  honours  in  the  '  Classical  Review,' 
1889.  It  is  possible  that  such  cities  as  Philadelpheia  and  Cyzicos  may 
afterwards  have  been  erected  into  conventus  by  a  subdivision  of  the 
larger  divisions  mentioned  by  Pliny  (C  B,  xxvm.). 

I  have  givon  a  tentative  list  of  the  peoples  and  cities  in  tho  conventus 
of  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  Synnada,  and  Philomelion,  C  B,  xxvm.  Tho 
doubts  there  expressed  as  to  the  xxv  peoples  in  the  Laodicean  conventus 
are  partly  resolved  by  tho  rectification  of  the  frontier  of  the  province 
(see  above,  £,  21)  and  the  inclusion  of  Lagbe,  Ormeleis,  &c,  in  the  pro- 
vince, and,  therefore,  in  the  Laodicean  conventus.  But  the  v.  1.  xxn.  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  vulgate  xxv. 

P.  117  (A,  37).    Tho  proof  about  Aigai  has  recently  been  made  quite 
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complete  by  Dr.  Schuchhardt  in  Bonn's  work  on  the  '  Antiquities  of 
Aigai.'  My  reference  to  his  opinion  in  my  footnote  is  to  his  paper  on  the 
Macedonian  Colonies,  1  Athen.  MittheiL'  1888,  p.  1.  He  has  now  pub- 
lished an  inscription,  which  proves  that  one  of  the  twelve  cities  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  under  Tiberius  was  situated  at  Nemrud  Kalesi,  and 
Aigai  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  that  can  possibly  be  placed  there. 

P.  117  (A,  39).  Khliara  ought,  on  account  of  its  position,  to  belong 
to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lydia,  and  its  bishop  to  be  subject  to 
the  metropolitan  of  Sardis.  But  by  the  time  that  Khliara  began  to 
exist  as  a  bishopric,  the  old  provincial  system  had  decayed,  and  the  lists 
of  the  Notitias  had  no  reality,  and  were  worth  only  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  written.  Sardis  itself  had  lost  all  consequence,  and  so  also 
had  Ephesoe,  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  At  the  present  day  the  metro- 
politan of  Ephesos  resides  at  Mugnesia  (now  called  Manisa) ;  but 
Ephesos,  or  rather  Ayasaluk,  was  still  an  important  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  fact  that  Khliara  was  made  subordinate  to  Ephesos  is 
only  one  of  many  facts  that  prove  the  utter  disorganisation  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  system  towards  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

P.  123  (B,  13).  At  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hogarth  I  add  a  note  to 
explain  more  clearly  the  facts  about  Koula.  Koula  was  not  an  ancient 
site :  the  ancient  city  in  whose  territory  it  lay  was  situated  at  Sandal 
about  three  miles  distant.  The  inscription  of  the  Katoikia  Koloe  was 
attributed  by  M.  Tsakyroglos  to  Sandal,  and  he  supposed  that  Sandal 
was  Koloe,  and  that  the  name  had  (as  in  other  cases)  been  transferred  to 
tho  modern  city  at  a  little  distance.  He  disregarded  the  unvarying 
statement  of  the  owners  that  the  stone  in  question  came  from  Kara 
Tash,  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  most  inscriptions  of  Koula  come  from 
Sandal,  which  is  itself  also  full  of  inscriptions,  (2)  that  there  is  little 
intercourse  between  Kara  Tash  and  Koula.  I  havo  investigated  the 
point  carefully,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  (1)  that  the  Koloe 
inscription  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  Sandal  inscriptions, 
(2)  that  there  was  formerly  a  brisk  trade  in  madder  root  between  Koula, 
which  is  a  great  seat  of  the  carpet  trade,  and  Kara  Tash  district,  where 
the  root  grows,  (3)  that  the  statement  of  the  owners  of  the  stone  is 
trustworthy,  (4)  that  Koula  is  not  tho  modern  form  of  the  name  Koloe, 
(5)  that  Satala  is  Sandal,  and  the  site  of  Koula  was  part  of  its  territory. 
I  should  add  that  the  inscription  in  question  has  been  at  Koula,  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  family,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

P.  126  (B,  22).  Tho  Masdyenoi  seem  to  be  Paphlagonian  mer- 
cenaries from  the  town  of  Mastya,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  VL  2,  west  of 
Kromna.  The  Traleis  or  Thracians,  and  the  Masdyenoi,  were  different 
classes  of  mercenaries  employed  by  the  Pergamenian  kings.  The 
Macedonians,  who  got  the  citizenship  of  Pergamos  at  tho  same  time 
with  the  Masdyenoi,  were,  according  to  Sohuchhardt,  the  descendants  of 
mercenaries  settled  by  the  Seleucid  kings  in  different  cities  of  Asia. 
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P.  127  (B,  26).  Hamilton  found  at  Gbbek,  a  few  miles  from 
Suleimanli,  an  inscription  BAawSeW  MaKc&nw.    Compare  coins. 

P.  135  (C,  2).  Gelzer  confirms  my  view  that  Hierapolis  was  made 
a  metropolis  by  Justinian.  He  is  disposed  to  consider  that  before  its 
elevation  it  was  already  an  autokephalos  archbishopric.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  but  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself.  It  may  now,  I 
think,  be  considered  as  an  established  fact  that  Justinian  made  Hiera- 
polis metropolis  over  a  group  of  bishoprics,  and  hence  in  692  we  find  a 
distinction  indicated  between  the  Laodicean  bishoprics,  Ankyra,  Tiberio- 
polis,  Kadoi,  Aizanoi,  &c,  and  the  Hierapolitan  group,  Mossyna  and 
Attoudda  (the  others  were  not  represented  at  the  Council). 

P.  135  (C,  3).  The  inscriptions  of  the  Demos  Thiounteon,  in  the 
territory  of  Mossyna,  which  I  published  in  the  '  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology '  (ASP,  a.  xii.)  make  it  possible  to  fix  the  district  where  a 
species  of  variegated  marble,  used  in  ancient  commerce  for  many 
centuries,  yet  practically  unnoticed  by  modern  writers,  was  quarried. 
It  also  gives  the  means  of  correcting  the  text  of  Strabo,  p.  374.  In  an 
inscription  of  Hierapolis,  C.  I.  G.,  3915,  the  expression  vopov  ©lownpojv 
occurs,  which  Franz  in  his  transcription  alters  to  AoKtfirjvrjv.  M.  Wad- 
dington,  on  Lebas,  1683,  defends  ®iowr^vrjv.  We  now  see  that 
M.  Waddington  was  right,  and  that  the  stone  was  found  at  Thiounta, 
8  or  10  miles  north  of  Hierapolis. 

The  colour  of  the  marble  sarcophagus,  on  which  the  inscription  is 
engraved,  is  not  described  by  M.  Waddington,  but  the  following  passages 
show  that  the  Thiountene  stone  was  a  variegated  marble  (ttoikiXi; 
\(6wi).  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (4  de  Cerim.  Aul.  Byz.,'  p.  644, 
Bonn  ed.)  mentions  that  Eudokia,  wife  of  Justinian  II.,  and  another 
empress,  wife  of  Anastasius,  were  buried  in  sarcophagi  of  Hierapolitan 
stone.  The  sarcophagi  of  the  splendid  mausoleum  which  he  is  describ- 
ing may  be  assumed  to  have  been  of  beautiful  and  valuable  stone.  The 
material  is  here  called  Hierapolitan,  not  Thiountene  ;  but  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  great  city  which  is  not  far 
distant,  and  to  which  doubtless  orders  from  the  outer  world  were  sent, 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  obscure  villago  where  it  was  found.  Simi- 
larly the  marble  found  at  Dokimion  was  always  called  Synnadic  marble 
from  the  time  of  Strabo  onwards,  yet  Dokimion  was  a  city  striking 
coins  of  its  own,  32  miles  from  Synnada.  Again,  Strabo,  p.  374,  speaks 
of  ficraXXa  rrjs  irouciAi/s  XxOov  rrp:  2*vpia5,  KoBairtp  rrp  Kapwrrlas  nal  rrj^ 
AcwaAAuis  koI  Try:  Swva&Kifc  'UpairokiTuJp.  In  the  *  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,'  1887  (CB.,  xxxi),  I  pointed  out  part  of  the  cure  for  this  passage, 
but  in  weighing  the  question  as  to  which  Hierapolis  was  meant,  I  came 
to  the  wrong  conclusion.    The  original  text  was — 

THC  AOKIMAIOYKAITHCI€PAnOAITIKHC 
A  marginal  explanation,  2iwa8oofc,  was  added,  as  the  name  AoKipaxov  was 
strange,  being  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries, 
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as  Strabo  mentions  on  p.  574.*  The  marginal  note  crept  into  the  text 
in  tho  wrong  place.  The  name  that  precedes,  being  strange,  was 
corrupted  A6YKAAAIOY,  and  its  gender  corrected  to  A€YKAAAIAC. 

The  references  to  this  marble  belong  to  all  periods,  from  the  time  of 
Christ  till  the  tenth  century.  On  every  occasion  that  its  use  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  employed  to  make  sarcophagi.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  varie- 
gated, like  Dokimian  and  Carystian  marble.  It  was  quarried  at 
Thiounta,  about  12  miles  north-west  of  Hierapolis.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood it  was  called  Thiountene,  but  in  the  world  generally  it  was 
called  Hierapolitan. 

P.  136  (C,  25).  On  the  name  T{vpptxt4t  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans, 
writes  to  me  :  "  tho  Clisura  is  surely  connected  with  the  Turkish  word 
for  4  bridge,'  as  it  appears  in  its  Slavonic  guise  4  tchuprija.' "  The  proper 
Turkish  word  is  Keupreu. 

P.  136  (0,  27).  I  may  add  that  the  line  of  the  road  from  Khonai  to 
Homa  is  wrongly  represented  on  my  map  in  ASP.  It  must  probably 
have  gone  past  Tchardak,  along  the  lake  of  Anava,  and  then  by  Bolatli 
across  a  low  rising-ground  in  a  direct  line  to  Homa.  I  infer  this  from 
the  description  of  tho  march  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  an  outline  of 
which  is  given  B  33.  He  marched  along  the  lake  of  Anava  and  by  the 
same  Kleisoura,  though  there  is  a  little  confusion  in  the  accounts.  The 
place  ubi  fluvius  Mandra  oritur  can  hardly  be  Apameia-Celaenae,  but 
must  be  some  of  the  immense  springs  that  rise  between  Homa  and 
Dineir. 

P.  138  (C,  33).  I  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any 
proof  that  Ahat  Keui  is  the  site  of  Akmonia.  The  reasons  advanced  by 
Franz  in  his  dissertation,  44  Fiinf  Inschrifton  und  fiinf  Stadte  Kleinasiens," 
in  support  of  the  identification  might  bo  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
evidence  of  other  inscriptions  and  by  general  considerations. 

P.  144  (C,  78).  Nakoleia,  as  I  have  shown  in  C  B,  lxvii.,  was  made 
an  autokephalos  archbishopric  between  787  and  862  :  Gelzer  has  no 
earlier  date  for  its  elevation  than  869.  Gelzer,  p.  542,  points  out  that 
Nakoleia  was  elevated  to  tho  rank  of  a  metropolis  between  1035  and 
1066:  it.  appears  as  a  metropolis  at  the  Synod  of  1066.  No  clue 
is  known  to  the  bishoprics  that  wero  subject  to  Nakoleia ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Santabaris  was  one  of  them.  But  the  order  of 
enumeration  in  879  would  almost  suggest  that  Nakoleia  was  then  a 
motropolis. 

P.  140  (C,  53).  Julia,  the  peaceful  city  of  Roman  time,  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  lower  ground,  on  the  actual  line  of  the  road.  Ipsos  is 
to  bo  looked  on  some  higher  and  more  defensible  situation  on  the  skirts 
of  Sultan  Dagh.  Neither  Tchai  nor  Sakli  (Isakli,  44  the  Isaacs  ")  seems 
to  be  an  ancient  site,  but  at  Tchai  ruins  were  reported  to  me  as  existing 

*  Even  the  inscriptions  of  Hierapolis,  where  Dokimian  marble  was  used,  employ  the 
form  AokiuvH,  whicli,  according  to  Strabo,  is  incorrect. 
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in  the  Sultan  Dagh.  Careful  examination  of  the  district  will  doubtless 
reveal  the  exact  site  of  both  places.  The  battle  of  Ipsos  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  open  plain,  where  Seloucus  and  Lysiniachus  met, 
but  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  site  of  Ipsos  ;  for  the 
battle  got  its  name  from  the  city  in  whose  territory  it  was  fought,  but 
did  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  take  place  within  or  beneath  the 
walls.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  traversed  the  district  more  recently,  but  only 
in  the  same  hurried  way  as  myself,  and  will  have  something  to  say 
about  it  in  '  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1890.  Kaystrou  Pedion  must  bo  the 
plain  between  Tchai,  Sakli,  and  Bolowodun  :  the  army  of  Cyrus  halted 
in  the  plain  without  going  up  to  the  high-lying  city  of  Ipsos,  just 
as  they  traversed  Keramon  Agora  without  going  to  the  hill-city  of 
Akmonia. 

P.  144  (C,  77).  I  have  accidentally  omitted  to  mention  a  village 
named  Pontana  or  Pontanos,  situated  a  few  miles  north-north-west  from 
Meros  (Kumbet),  whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  following  inscriptions 
which  I  copied  in  November,  1881  : — 

(1)  At  Gemtitch— 

MHI.i  Mifcrpl 

nONTAN  IWav- 

HNH  rjvfj 

€YXHN  et'-x^. 

(2)  At  Aginn  (Ak  Inn  ?)  :  undor  a  relief  representing  a  bull's  head — 

nONTANI-  Ho»rai{i/- 
lOIOCin  vol  *(Wa> 

AIK-  QEY  fee]  Aocc'u.  cv- 

XHN 

P.  144  (C,  82).  Krasos  or  Krassos  was  in  the  Opsikian  Theme 
(Theophan.  414),  and  in  tho  province  Phrygia  (Theophan.  481).  On 
the  other  hand,  Galen  seems  to  place  it  in  Bithynia,  when  he  gives  tho 
list  StKtua  Kal  Ilpouo-a  kcu  Kpturtrov  [ircSt'ov  or  woAi?]  *  Kal  KAavStov7roAt? 
Kal  'IouAioittoAis,  dAAa  Kal  AopvXatxtv  yj  cVri  fitv  io~\a.Ttj  tt;s  'Atriav^s  favytafe 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Galen  is  wrong  about  the  situation 
of  Krasos.  It  was  certainly  on  the  Tembris  east  of  Dorylaion,  and 
perhaps  Galen,  like  so  many  modern  geographers,  confused  between  tho 
Tembris  valley,  which  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  the  northern  Sangarios 
valloy  parallel  to  it,  which  belonged  to  Bithynia.  Tho  two  references 
in  Theophanes  show  that  Krasos  was  on  the  Byzantine  military  road, 
probably  immediately  east  of  Midaion ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
inference  given  in  my  text  is  wrong,  and  that  Akkilaion  and  Krasos  are 
one  place,  or  rather  that  Akkilaion  strictly  is  the  town  (now  Alpi), 
Krasos  strictly  the  district,  but  tho  town  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
district  name. 

•  Wesseling  corrects  to  Kfxirtia. 
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P.  144  (C,  83).    Any  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  Kotiaion  in  history  mu»t,  in  addition  to  what  is  said  in  this  book  and 
in  my  "  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,"  consult  the  papers  on  M  Early 
Christian  Monuments  in  Phrygia,"  which  I  published  in  the  "  Expositor," 
1888  and  1889.    These  papers,  begun  with  the  intention  of  giving  a 
popular  account  of  the  subject,  led  me  to  views  about  the  state  of  the 
church  in  Phrygia  under  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  whether  they 
ultimately  prove  true  or  not,  are  at  least  so  far  as  I  know  entirely  new. 
All  that  1  have  said  about  the  unique  position  of  Kotiaion  seems  to  me 
to  be  justified  by  my  subsequent  studies.    Kotiaion  and  Amorion  must 
have  been  the  chief  centres  of  heresy  in  Phrygia:  hence  arises  tho 
peculiar  position  of  both,  first  as  autokephaloi,  afterwards  as  metro- 
polis.   The  question  how  far  the  bishoprics  subject  to  each  of  them 
shared  in  their  views  requires  a  wider  investigation  before  an  answer 
can  be  given  ;  but  in  both  cases  I  should  attribute  their  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  metropolis  to  the  period  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors.   The  earlier 
orthodox  emperors  did  not  recognise  their  claim  to  be  independent 
(autokephaloi)  church  centres,  a  claim  which  was  chiefly  founded  on 
their  importance  as  centres  of  tho  proscribed  native  forms  of  Christi- 
anity ;  but  the  same  qualification  recommended  them  to  tho  Iconoclast 
emperors.    Kotiaion  never  appears  as  autokephalos  in  tho  Notitias,  but 
as  metropolis  in  tho  latest  Notitice.    Amorion  appears  as  autokephalos 
in  Notitiaa  VIII.,  IX.,  and  at  Concil.  Nicaen.  II.,  787  ;  but  according  to 
my  view  they  both  maintained  their  position,  unrecognised  by  the 
government,*  from  tho  beginning,  as  Dorylaion  did  in  451.  Probably 
some  unknown  episode  of  church  history  is  the  reason  why  Akmonia 
and  its  group  of  bishoprics  are  separate  from  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in  tho 
older  Notitiaa  (which  I  understand  to  bo  founded  on  a  list  of  bishoprics, 
kept  for  civil  purposes  in  the  palace),  and  united  with  it  in  the  later 
Notitiso  (which  I  understand  to  be  founded  on  a  church  list). 

P.  150  (C,  97).  But  a  passage  of  Procopius  (•  Bell.  Goth.'  III.,  p.  394) 
states  that  Avkov  Kpaw?  was  a  mountain  in  Pisidia,  and  AvKOKpavtrai 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  If  this  statement  is  not  a  mere 
guess  of  Procopius  to  explain  the  curious  name,  we  must  reject  the 
view  taken  in  the  text  that  AvKOKpayirai  was  the  name  of  a  regiment. 
Justinian  transferred  the  soldiers  called  Lykokranitai  (militum  cohors, 
De  Boor's  index)  from  Phrygia  to  Syria.  The  name  may  be  compared 
with  "0<p«w«  Kc^oAi;,  whose  existence  on  tho  northern  frontier  of  Pisidia 
has  been  made  very  probable  by  Prof.  G.  Hirschfeld  (4  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.\ 
1888,  pp.  591-2). 

P.  151  (C,  99).    I  prefer  to  follow  Malalas  until  some  distinct  proof 

*  Tho  disagreement  between  the  people  of  Kotiaion  and  the  government  is  shown 
by  their  murder  of  four  successive  bishops  sent  from  Constantinople.  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  Malalas  rightly  attributes  the  story  to  Kotiaion,  and  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
is  wrong.   The  people  probably  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  themselves. 
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is  given  thai  Phrygia  was  divided  before  the  time  of  Constantino.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  Mai  alas  plaoes  the  formation  of  the  new  province 
in  333  a.d.  ;  but  he  gives  no  date. 

The  latest  derivation  of  the  name  Salutaris  is  that  suggested  by 
Olmesorge,  '  Die  rom.  Provinz-Liste  von  297,'  that  parts  of  Galatia, 
Phrygia,  and  Palestine,  were  so  called  because  they  had  been  especially 
connected  with  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity  :  the  parts  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  that  had  been  visited  by  Paul  were  styled  Salutaris. 

P.  154  (D,  3).  Subsequent  consideration  shows  me  that  -q  ifrpta  is 
only  an  adjective  attached  to  Prokonnesos,  which  was  on  an  island,  and 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  outside  of  the  frontier.  Thero  was  a 
distinct  province  of  the  "  Islands "  in  the  Aegean ;  and  the  epithet 
npoucovrpos  rj  i$oP!a  means  that  Prokonnesos,  though  beyond  the  strict 
frontier  of  Hellespontos,  is  included  in  it.  The  proper  form  of  the  name 
certainly  is  UpoKovr}(T<r<k,  which  is  related  to  the  Isaurian  Prakana,  as 
SeAyr/o-o-os  (for  XayaXatnroi)  to  SAyrj,  and  other  cases :  the  variation  of 
vowel  in  Prakana  and  Prokonessos  may  be  compared  with  Attalos  and 
Ottalos,  Atreus  and  Otreus,  Tatas  and  Tottes,  Tataion  and  Tottaion. 
TIpoiKo-vrfaos  is  a  form  due  to  popular  etymology,  seeking  a  name  with  a 
meaning  in  Greek. 

P.  155  (D,  4).  Prof.  Kiepert,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  considers 
the  true  form  to  be,  not  Eirmasli,  but  Kirmasti,  i.e.  Kpc/uuum?. 

P.  155  (D,  5).  M.  S.  Reinach  suggests,  as  I  think  rightly,  that  tbo 
second  part  of  the  name  Hadrianoutherai  is  really  the  native  word  teira 
= 11  town  "  (as  in  Teira,  Thyateira,  Temenothyrai),  and  that  the  customary 
form  and  legend  are  due  to  the  etymologising  tendency.  I  should  com- 
pare the  Gallic  Augustodunum  for  a  similar  hybrid  compound  of  a 
Roman  name  and  a  native  word,  dunum,  "  hill." 

P.  157  (D,  8).  Two  alternatives  are  open  with  regard  to  the  birthplaco 
of  Aristides.  (1)  He  was  born  at  the  estate  in  the  territory  of  Hadrian- 
outherai among  the  people  Milatai ;  and  Philostratus  and  Suidas  have 
wrongly  given  the  name  Hadrianoi  in  place  of  Hadrianoutherai :  (2)  he 
was  born  at  Hadrianoi,  but  his  regular  home  in  life  was  on  an  estate  at 
Hadrianoutherai.  The  former  alternative  seems  to  me  to  be  correct ;  for 
the  priesthood  of  Zeus  was  held  by  his  father,  and  he  constantly  refers 
to  the  altar  of  Zeus  at  his  home.  The  reference  to  Hadrianoi  in  u^Aoy.,  yCLiyi  | 
III.,  pjJ>46-7,  implies  apparently  a  mere  chance  visit  to  a  strange  city,  K*-<-C 
and  fslna  different  tone  from  his  references  to  the  estate.  jv  7 A  *  V  c  \  • 

P.  159  (D,  13).  Parthey,  p.  318,  124,  has  a  remarkable  statement,  r^n.^.*  t7 
MovoXvkos  wra/xos  6  vvv  Bapijvo*.    If  the  Barenos  is  not  the  Granikos,  it  k*'64  ;  JL 
must  be  a  river  not  far  distant  (see  D,  24).  \^  - 

P.  161  (D,  16).  The  transference  of  Hadrianoi  from  Mysia  or  rather 
from  the  Roman  Province  Asia  to  Bitbynia  is  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  s.  V.  Aristides,  'ASptavol  8k  ttoAis  Muo-tas  rijs  vvv  Bidwcac. 

P.  162  (D,  19).  Mannert  (III.,  605),  on  authority  of  the  peripli 
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places  the  river  Artanas  300  stadia  east  of  the  river  Rhebas,  150  stadia 
east  of  the  promontory  Melaina,  150  stadia  west  of  the  river  Psilis,  and 
360  vest  of  Kalpe.  The  emperor  Constantino  Copronymus  settled  a 
large  body  of  refugee  Sclavi  on  the  banks  of  tho  Artanas  (Theophan., 
p.  432). 

P.  164  (D,  29).  I  have  made  three  alterations  of  the  text  of  Athenaeus 
as  published  by  Kaibel,  inserting  syllables  that  have  dropped  out  of 
the  MSS. 

P.  164  (E,  1).  Since  tho  frontier  of  Asia  Provincia  Komana  has  been 
rectified  (see  E  §  21),  the  probability  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  road 
Apameia-Kibyra  lay  entirely  in  the  province,  and  therefore  that  thero 
is  no  necessity  to  suppose  (as  I  was  obliged  to  do  in  ASP.)  that  a 
road  ran  from  Apameia  to  Takina  and  Themissonion.  Takina  lies  only 
three  miles  off  the  direct  line  of  road  from  Apamoia  to  Kibyra.  "We 
thuB  also  escape  a  difficulty  which  was  confessed  in  ASP.,  viz.  that 
the  road  Apameia-Ribyra,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  a  number  ot 
mile-stones,  began  and  ended  in  Asia,  yet  traversed  mainly  a  different 
province.    The  road  lay  entirely  in  Asia,  when  the  frontier  is  rectified. 

P.  166  (E,  4),  compare  p.  155  (D,  4).  The  inscription  discovered  by 
Dr.  E.  Fabricius,  from  which  the  site  of  Argiza  is  inferred,  will  be 
accessible  in  the  supplement  to  C.  I.  L.,  III.,  before  the  present  work 
is  published.  It  was  found  at  Balia  (i.e.  waAaia)  Bazar  Keui.  The 
published  maps  are  not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  show  whether  this 
village,  or  the  site  whence  the  inscription  was  brought  to  the  village, 
can  be  on  the  road  from  Pcrgamos  to  Cyzicos.  I  therefore  retain  the 
conjectural  position  given  to  Argesis  on  the  road,  and  on  the  map,  though 
I  believe  that  Argesis  is  merely  the  ablative  of  Argiza.  I  have  tho  firm 
conviction  that  everything  which  I  have  said  about  Poimanenon,  Argiza, 
Ergasterion,  &c,  will  have  to  bo  modified  when  the  modern  geography 
is  pictured  in  a  trustworthy  map,  but  I  also  hopo  that  the  modifications 
required  to  adapt  my  words  to  tho  truth  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader. 
The  view  which  I  think  most  probable  is  that  the  Table  has  mixed 
up  two  roads  : 

(1)  Pergamos  [55  Ergasteria]  Argiza-Poimanenon  35  Cyzicos. 

(2)  Pergamos- Adramyttion-Argiza-Poimanenon-Cyzicos. 

P.  173  (E,  21).  I  cannot  venture  to  be  more  precise  as  to  the 
boundary  betwoen  Karalitis  and  the  sea.  The  river  Indos  of  Pliny  and 
Livy  is  rightly  distinguished  by  Kiepert  in  his  recent  map  from  the 
Kalbis  of  Strabo  and  Ptolomy.  The  Kalbis  lies  within  the  Roman 
province  Asia,  and  the  Indos  is  probably  the  bouudary  between  Asia  and 
Lycia. 

P.  173  (E,  22).  With  regard  to  tho  TrpayfiaTcvrai,  Mr.  Pelham  sonds 
me  a  note,  which  shows  that  this  Greek  term  is  a  rendering  of  actores 
(and  not,  as  I  have  assumed  in  tho  text,  of  ncgotialorct).  He  compares 
Pig.  40,  5,  41,  Sti'xov  koi  Aa/xav  rov?  Trpay/xaTcvrd?  pav,  ovs  ovk  cAci- 
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0«/>aKra  quaero  si  paratis  actoribus  See:  Plin.,  Epist.  III., 

19,  eodem  procuratore  iisdetn  actoribus :  Plin.,  Paneg.  36,  actori  et 
etiam  procuratori  tuo  :  Cod.  XI.,  72,  de  conductoribus  et  procuratoribus 
sive  actoribus  praediorum  fiscilium  :  ib.,  73,  actores  sive  oonductores 
dominicos :  Cod.  Theodos.,  II.,  31,  servo,  colono,  conductori,  procuratori, 
actorive.    The  actor  was  a  slave  charged  with  the  rationed. 

Mr.  Pelham  also  writes  to  me :  " praepositi  pagorum  are  mentioned 
Cod.  Theod.  VII.,  4,  XII.,  6,  <fec.  They  seemed  to  have  replaced  the 
old  popularly  elected  magistri,  had  evidently  some  duties  connected 
with  the  annona,  and  are  coupled  with  pmepositi  horreorum.  The  office 
and  its  duties  aro  disoussed  by  M.  Voigt,  4  Drei  Epigraphische  Con- 
stitutionen  Constantins '  (Leipzig,  1860,  p.  169):  see  also  for  the  office 
as  a  mtMWf  to  which  curiales  were  liable,  Kuhn,  L,  pp.  243,  244.  There 
is  no  trace  of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  The  change  from  the 
elective  magisler  to  tho  praepofitus,  or  praefectus  (Orelli,  4025),  has 

always  seemed  to  me  characteristic  of  the  centralising  tendencies  of  the 

*  >> 
empire. 

P.  176  (E,  22).  But  the  inference  that  Tymbrianasa  was  included 
in  Galatia  at  the  time  when  this  boundary-stone  was  set  up,  is  not 
certain.  The  governor  and  procurator  of  Galatia  might  be  acting  in 
the  matter  because  Sagalassos  was  at  that  time  in  Galatia,  and  the 
boundary-stone  was  a  limit  between  the  provinces  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 
I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  for  the  reasons  given  in  Addenda  to  E,  1,  to 
suppose  that  these  estates  were  in  Asia  from  the  first,  and  that  Manius 
Aquilius  constructed  a  road  from  Apameia  to  Cibyra,  which  ran  along 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  new  province,  keeping  within  it  the  whole 
way. 

P.  181  (F,  15,  16).  Ptolemy  mentions  Uaraovtov  as  a  city  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Mannert,  Forbiger,  <fec,  on  his  authority,  speak  of  Patavium. 
The  name  must  be  corrected  to  Taraomov.  It  is  often  referred  to, 
generally  as  Tataion  or  Tottaion,  in  the  Itineraries,  the  Peutinger 
Table,  and  numerous  Byzantine  documents.  The  form  Tateabio,  which 
is  found  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  an  error  for  Tatabio  (the  ablative 
being  used  as  in  many  other  instances).  Tho  Phrygian  personal  names 
Tatas  and  Tottes  aro  connected  with  Tataion  and  Tottaion,  as  Dorylas 
is  with  Dorylaion  ;  compare  Kotyaion  and  Kotys,  Akkilaion  and  Akeles 
or  Akylas,  Attaia  and  Attes  or  Atys,  Anaia  and  Aues.  Tottes  and 
Tatas  are  therefore  only  varieties  of  one  name.  The  identity  of  Tataion 
and  Tottaion  is  paralleled  by  Attalos  and  Ottalos,  Atreus  and  Otreus 
(see  p.  189),  and  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  references  quoted  in 
the  annexed  table  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bithynia.  Taraevs  or  Tara^vos 
occurs  among  the  Xenoi  Tekmoreioi,  proving  that  a  village  Tataion 
existed  also  on  the  Phrygo-Pisidian  frontier;  and  YLairarjvos  proves 
there  a  village  Papaion,  connected  with  the  divine  and  the  personal 
name  Papas. 

vol.  nr.  2  a 
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P.  191  (F,  81,  note).  M.  Theod.  Reinach's  note  on  tho  Roman 
Bithynian  era  seems  to  me  to  bo  a  retrogressive  step.  He  places  the 
government  of  Bithynia  by  Pansa  in  B.C.  48-7,  supposing  that  Pansa 
was  sent  to  govern  Bithynia  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Phar.salia, 
Aug.  9,  48  B.C.  But  (I)  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinns  was  probably  the  official 
who  directed  Caesar's  interests  in  Asia  and  Bithynia  in  48-7  ;  (2)  both 
Pansa  and  Ilirtius  wore  able  to  report  to  Cicero  about  April  47  (Ep.  ad 
Att.,  XI.,  14,  3)  the  language  used  by  Quintus,  which  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Pansa  was  not  in  Bithynia  at  that  time.  Probably  Pansa 
was  left  in  Bithynia  by  Caesar  during  the  summer  of  47,  or  even  after 
the  victory  of  Zela  on  Aug.  2,  47.  Probably  the  coins  were  not  struck 
before  tho  autumn  equinox,  when  a  new  Bithynian  year  began.  This 
year  was  236  according  to  the  coins  of  Nikaia  and  Apameia.  In  tho 
year  46,  Pansa  returnod  to  Rome  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  VI.,  12,  2).  We  have 
therefore  the  fixed  point  that  the  Bithynian  year  236  corresponds  to 
47-6  B.C.,  and  therefore  the  year  1  corresponds  to  282—1  B.C.  Some 
event  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months  of  282  or  in  the  first  nino 
months  of  281,  gave  a  reason  for  reckoning  this  the  Bithynian  year  1  ; 
and  Mommsen  may  well  be  correct  in  assigning  as  the  reason  tho  death 
of  Lybimachos  and  consequent  triumph  of  the  Bithynian  dynasty.  Still 
the  supposition  is  not  absolutely  excluded  that  the  coins  may  have  been 
struck  immediately  before  the  equinox  of  47,  and  that  the  year  236 
began  at  the  equinox  of  48,  which  would  make  283-2  the  Bithynian 
year  1. 

P.  193  (F,  84).  Probably  ono  of  the  eleven  civitates  instituted  by 
Pompey  in  Pontus  was  Neapolis,  which  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Strabo  (p.  o60)  mentions  that  Pompey  constituted  Phazemon  (about  the 
hot  springs  of  Marsovan  or  Merzifon)  a  iroAts,  and  apparently  made  it 
part  of  the  province,  but  some  time  afterwards  it  was  put  under  the 
rule  of  kings. 

P.  193  (F,  84).  The  authority  on  which  Mr.  Head,  Hist.  Num., 
p.  434,  relies,  when  he  mentions  Setmste  Paphlagoniac  as  a  city  coining 
money,  is  Mionnet  (Suppl.,  IV.,  p.  570),  who  quotes  five  coins  described 
by  Sestini.  Of  these,  three  read  C6BACTH  :  the  othcis  read  respectively 

ZE8AZTHNQ  MHT  and  CEBACTHMHTP0riA4>.  Sostini  says  (Lett. 

di  Contin.,  V.,  pp.  35,  36),  that  two  of  the  first  three  came  from 
Galatia;  but  ho  was  led  to  attribute  all  the  ooins  to  Sobaste,  tho 
modern  Sivas,  on  seeing  the  last  coin,  which  belongs  to  the  Chaudoir 
collection.*  This  attribution  is  certainly  false  :  for  the  ancient  name 
of  Sivas  was  Se/Jcurreui  not  Sc/Jaori/,  and  it  was  not  in  Paphlagonia. 
Either  Sestini  misread  tho  last  coin  and  all  belong  to  the  Galatian 
Sebaste  (Ankyra),  or  the  Phrygian  Sobaste,  or  else  an  otherwise 
unknown  Sebaste  Paphlagoniae  must  have  existed.    I  am  indebted  to 

♦  This  collection  is  now,  I  believe,  in  St.  Petersburg :  my  authority  is  M.  Waddington, 
if  I  do  not  misrepresent  him. 
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Mr.  Wroth's  '  Coins  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,'  and  to  his  private  letters, 
for  muck  help  on  this  and  other  points.    But  see  p.  453. 

P.  194  (F,  84).  Tiraolaion  is  erroneously  given  as  a  city  that  struck 
<5oins  by  Mr.  Head, '  Hist.  Num.,'  p.  435.  The  coin  formerly  attributed 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Wroth,  4  Coinage  of  Pontus,'  &c.,  p.  xiii,  a  badly 
preserved  coin  of  Akmonia. 

P.  194  (F,  85).  The  era  of  Amisos  is  generally  agreed  to  date 
B.C.  33,  when  the  tyrant  Straton  was  expelled  and  the  city  freed.  But 
Strabo,  p.  547,  certainly  says  that  the  liberation  took  place  in  30,  during 
Augustus's  eastern  journey,  and  this  contradiction  led  me  to  investigate 
the  subject  more  minutely.  With  the  help  of  information  freely  given 
by  Mr.  Head  and  Mr.  Wroth,  I  reach  the  following  conclusions : — When 
Amisos  was  set  free,  it  adopted  as  its  era  the  great  viotory  of  its 
liberator  at  Actium.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Sept.  2  in  the  year  31, 
and  the  current  civil  year  at  that  date  was  reckoned  as  the  year  1. 
The  year  of  Amisos  must  have  ended  either  at  the  autumn  equinox 
or  tho  winter  solstice :  the  evidence  is  not  absolutely  certain  as  to 
which  of  these  points  was  the  now  year,  but  is  inconsistent  with  a 
spring  or  summer  now  year,  and  points  to  an  autumn  change  as  more 
probable.     The  following  important  dates  occur  on  coins^  reported  to 


Amisos    1    ends  Sept.  22,  n.c.  31  Actium,  Sept.  2,  31 

101     „  „  a.d.  70  Galba  (died  Jan.  69)  as  fleit  *<&curr4s 

168     „  ,,  137  Sabina, 

„  ,,  138  L.  Aclius  Caesar,  died  Jan.  138 

248     „  „  217  Caracalla,  died  April  8, 217 

27[2]  „  „  241  Gordian  in,,  began  to  reign  239 

272     „  „  241  Tranquillina,  became  empress  241. 

The  coin  of  Galba  was  struck  after  his  death,  for  he  is  styled  0t6s  ; 
and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  tho  fact  that  he  died  in  the  year 
of  Amisos  100.  Tho  date  on  the  coin  of  Sabina  is  important :  it  shows 
that  her  death  was  not  announced  at  Amisos  till  after  the  year  168  had 
been  running  some  time,  i.e.  till  after  September  23,  136.  The  last 
■date  is  also  important.  It  is  inferred  by  Schiller  from  the  ooins  of 
Alexandria  that  Tranquillina  was  married  to  Gordian  III.  between 
Aug.  30,  241  and  Aug.  29,  242.  From  tho  comparison  of  this  coin  of 
Amisos  wo  may  now  argue  that  tho  marriage  took  place  before  Sept 
22,  241. 

The  principle  that  tho  ordinary  civil  year  in  which  tho  era  occurred 
was  reckoned  as  1  is  important,  and  I  shall  therefore  confirm  it  by 
another  case.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the  era  of  the  province 
Asia  (used,  however,  only  in  Phrygia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Lydia, 
never  in  the  western  and  moro  civilised  parts  of  the  province)  is  tho 
reorganisation  by  Sulla,  b.c.  84.  But  it  has  been  proved  conclusively 
that  the  year  1  of  that  era  begins  in  85  B.C.    The  ordinary  civil  year 

2o2 
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•which  was  running,  when  the  reorganisation  was  carried  into  effect, 
was  reckoned  1.  A  Phrygian  inscription  is  dated  pop  in  the  month 
Panemos  in  the  consulship  of  Domitian  XIV.  and  L.  Minucius  Rufus,* 
i.e.  between  Jan.  and  April  of  88  a.d.  Now  Panemos  is  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year,  therefore  the  Phiygian  year  must  have  begun 
during  the  summer.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Phrygian  year  began 
in  summer,  and  I  have  myself  hitherto  always  supposed  it  to  begin,  like 
the  year  of  the  Aegean  coast  cities,  and  of  Asia  in  general,  at  the  autumn 
equinox ;  but  the  above  result  agrees  exactly  with  M.  Waddington's 
conclusion  (on  Le  Bas  980)  that  the  year  1  had  begun  before  Aug.  31, 
85  b.c. 

*•  As  to  the  exact  day  when  the  Phrygian  year  began,  only  two 
possibilities  seem  open ;  it  must  have  begun  either  at  the  summer 
solstice,  or  about  July  1,  when  the  Roman  Proconsuls  of  Asia  probably 
entered  on  office.f  Now  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  first  day  of 
the  Phrygian  year  would  have  been  changed  from  the  usual  Asian 
date  at  the  autumn  equinox  except  for  the  sake  of  being  accommodated 
to  a  Roman  custom  and  a  solar  year.  I  therefore  conclude  that  in 
Phrygia  and  Upper  Lydia  the  solar  year  was  in  vogue,  and  began  on 
July  1st.  The  inscription  in  question,  then,  is  dated  in  March,  88  A.n. 
Many  dates  which  have  hitherto  been  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Phrygian  era  began  in  the  latter  part  of  85  b.c.  must  be  changed 
according  to  the  following  table. 


First  Phrygian  month  called 

Dios 

is  July 

Second  " 

•• 

»< 

Apellaios 

,,  August 

Third  „ 

» 

•  • 

Audunaios 

„  September 

Fourth  „ 

»» 

Peritioa 

„  October 

Fifth  ,, 

»' 

»» 

Dustros 

„  November 

Sixth 

i» 

«> 

Xanthikos  ArtemisioB 

„  December 

Seventh  „ 

>• 

»• 

Artemisios 

„  January 

Eighth 

»» 

»• 

Daisios 

„  February 

Ninth  ,. 

»» 

" 

Panemos 

„  March 

Tenth  „ 

>' 

Loos 

„  April 

Eleventh  „ 

M 

»> 

Gorpiaios 

„  May 

Twelfth  „ 

11 

»> 

Hyperberetaioe 

n  June 

I  shall  take  another  example  from  the  eras  of  Cibyra  and  of  the 
province  Pamphylia.  M.  Waddington  (Le  Bas,  No.  1213)  says  that  the 
year  1  of  the  Cibyratic  era  began  at  the  autumn  equinox  of  the  year  25 
(a  pour  point  de  depart  l'automne  do  Tannee  778).  But  the  year  193  of 
Cibyra  was  running  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  a.d.  218,  for  coins 
of  Elagabalus,  who  was  declared  emperor  on  May  16,  and  of  Macrinus, 
who  died  on  June  8,  in  that  3-ear,  both  occur  with  the  date  193.  There- 

*  Klein  gives,  on  uncertain  grounds,  the  praenomen  of  thhi  consul  as  Quintus.  The 
inscription,  •Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,'  1883,  p.  432,  gives  the  correct  form.  New  consuls 
came  into  office  on  April  15. 

t  I  assume  that  there  wns  an  official  date  for  the  entrance  of  the  new  proconsul  to 
office,  and  take  approximately  the;date  July  1. 
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fore  the  year  193  of  Cibyra  began  Sept.  217,  and  ended  Sept.  218  j 
which  proves  that  the  year  1  of  Cibyra  began  Sept.  24  and  ended  Sept. 
25.  From  this  I  infer  that  some  important  event  took  place  during 
that  year  which  led  the  people  to  reckon  the  current  year  as  the  first  of 
their  new  system. 

According  to  my  interpretation  of  an  inscription  of  Palaiopolis  in 
Pisidia,  published  ASP.,  d,  16,  the  year  150  of  Cibyra  corresponded 
to  the  year  102  of  another  era  which  was  also  employed  there.  This 
other  era  I  suppose  to  be  that  of  the  formation  of  the  new  province 
Pamphylia-Lycia  by  Vespasian.  Palaiopolis  is  divided  only  by  the  small 
river  Lysis  from  the  territory  of  the  province  Asia  and  conventus 
Cibyra,  in  which  the  era  of  Cibyra  was  commonly  used;  and  its  in- 
habitants therefore  naturally  employed  both  their  own  provincial  era 
and  the  Cibyratio  era.  Now  if  the  year  102  extend  from  Sept.  174  to 
Sept.  175  (which  is  150  of  Cibyra),  the  year  1  extends  from  Sept.  73  to 
Sept.  74.  I  therefore  understand  that,  when  a  new  governor  arrived 
in  spring  or  summer,  a.d.  74,  to  govern  the  new  province  Lycia- 
Pamphylia,  the  inhabitants  reckoned  the  year  that  was  running  when 
the  new  system  began  as  the  year  1. 

P.  196  (F,  86).  Mr.  Wroth,  '  Coinage  of  Pontun,'  Ac,  p.  13,  shows 
that  the  coinage  of  Dion  or  Dia  is  confined,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  age 
of  Mithradates  :  the  imperial  coin  of  Augustus  attributed  to  it  in  *  Hist. 
Num.,'  p.  440,  is  a  badly  preserved  coin  of  Sardis.  This  therefore 
proves  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  twelfth  city  meant  by  Pliny,  which 
then  must  rather  be  a  komopolis  composed  of  the  regiones  Doris  or 
Dablis  and  Tataion,  in  which  there  were  curiales,  implying  a  certain 
political  constitution  (Cod.  Theod.,  XII.,  1,  119). 

P.  197  (F,  88).  The  account  of  tho  province  Bithynia  given  by  Mr. 
Hardy  in  his  most  useful  and  praiseworthy  edition  of  Pliny's  corre- 
spondence with  Trajan,  p.  49,  is  not  quite  correct.  He  makes  the 
Sangarios  the  eastern  boundary,  and  yet  names  in  the  province  several 
cities  far  east  of  the  Sangarios.  The  more  usual  statement,  that  the 
Billaios  is  the  boundary,  is  hardly  less  inaccurate  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  Billaios  lies  east  of  the  strict  boundary  of  Bithynia.  Yet  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  statement  that  the  Billaios  lies  west  of  the  Bithynian 
frontier,  and  that  the  Parthenios  is  nearer  the  true  boundary ;  and  Prof. 
Kiepert,  in  his  latest  map,  places  tho  frontier  line  much  further  east  oven 
than  the  Parthenios.  The  proof  given  in  tho  text  from  Strabo  and 
Justinian  of  the  true  frontier  seems  to  me  conclusive.  The  very  name 
Heracleia  in  Ponto  is  itself  conclusive  :  there  is  no  other  senso  for  it,  as 
used  on  imperial  coins,  than  "  in  the  province  Poutus,"  though  I  do  not 
deny  that  originally  the  city  may  have  been  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  same  name  as  "Heracleia  on  the  (EuxineJ  Sea."  In  tho  new 
province  of  Bithynia,  formed  not  later  than  Diocletian,  Heracleia  was 
included,  but  not  Krateia  or  Tion  (Justinian,  Novel,  xxix.).  Moreover, 
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the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  75,  seems  conclusive  that  Heracleia  ami 
Tion  were  both  in  Pontus,  not  in  Bithynia. 

Mr.  Hardy  also  attributes  to  Pliny  the  list  of  tho  XII.  civitates  of 
Bithynia,  which  he  gives.  Pliny  gives  only  the  number,  but  not  tho 
names,  mentioning  only  Juliopolis  or  Gordou  Kome,  and  (perhaps) 
Daskylion.  The  list  depends,  not  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  but  on  that 
of  Marquardt,  and  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  text,  incorrect.  Mar- 
quardt's  error  in  naming  Tium  os  one  of  the  eleven  cities  of  Pontus,  and 
Tins  as  one  of  the  twelve  of  Bithynia  (in  addition  to  Cius),  has  now 
become  traditional,  and  is  repeated  by  every  person  who  speaks  about 
the  province.  Tins  and  Tium  are  the  same  city,  which  belongs  to 
Pontus.  Mr.  Hardy  also  speaks  of  Prusias  or  Hyppias :  the  name 
Hyppias  (or  rather  Hypias)  for  the  city  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
occur. 

I  mention  these  faults,  not  from  any  desire  to  pick  faults  in  a  most 
careful  and  meritorious  book,  but  as  an  example  of  the  numerous  orrors 
that  I  find  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  every  writer  touching  on  Asia 
Minor.  If  we  must  speak  about  Asia  Minor,  surely  it  is  as  well  that 
there  should  be  some  trustworthy  book  to  use  as  an  authority,  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  every  one  shall  verify  from  original  authorities 
every  statement  about  the  country. 

P.  203  (G,  10).  Since  this  was  written,  further  study  has  shown  me 
that  Eoloneia  in  Constantino  must  mean  Koloncia  of  Armenia.  The 
blunder  which  this  implies  is  much  more  serious  than  the  one  which  I 
have  attributed  to  him  in  the  text,  and  shows  astounding  ignorance  of 
geography,  but  no  other  interpretation  seems  possible.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  beware  of  correcting  a  geographical  error  in  Constantine. 
In  Them.  p.  14,  ho  ought  to  have  said  that  Salutaris  extends  from 
Akroenos  to  Amorion,  but  we  must  not  actually  alter  his  text.  In 
Them.,  p.  19,  ho  makes  Rodontos  and  Podantos  two  places,  whereas  they 
are  only  a  wrong  and  a  right  name  of  one  place. 

P.  217  (G,  38).  While  I  think  that  the  course  of  the  military  road 
from  Dorylaion  to  the  Halys  was  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  text,  I 
fully  acknowledge  that  the  proof  is  incomplete.  The  alternative  route 
down  the  Tembris  valley  and  up  the  Istanoz  Su  to  AnkyTa  has  much  to 
rocommend  it :  it  was  the  Roman  road,  and  it  seems  tho  more  natural 
road.  But  the  arguments  that  lead  mo  to  prefer  tho  other  route  are, 
(1)  the  situation  of  Justinianopolis,  whose  obvious  importance  requires 
a  situation  on  the  road,  (2)  the  situation  of  Kaborkion,  which  can  hardly 
have  been  very  far  from  the  road,  (3)  the  bridge  Zompi,  which  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  further  south  than  the  mouth  of  the  Tembris. 
Doubt  exists  only  on  the  section  between  Akkilaion-Krasos  and 
Gorbeous-Akarbous ;  but  tho  rest  is  more  nearly  certain. 

P.  219  (G,  23).  Gezatorix  is  evidently  a  Gaulish  chief,  and  boars  a 
most  interesting  name,  which  connects  the  Gauls  of  Asia  with  those  of 
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the  west.  My  friend,  Mr.  Neil,  points  out  to  mo  that  Gezatorix  is  for 
Gaisato-rix,  king  of  the  Gaisati,  or  "  Spearmen." 

P.  232  (II,  20).  Gelzer  remarks  that  the  elevation  of  Amorion  to  be 
a  metropolis  over  a  group  of  bishoprics  is  probably  earlier  than  the  sack 
of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  in  838.    It  was  autokephalos  in  787. 

P.  236  (H,  25).  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  writes  to  me  that  this 
route  "is  to  be  found  in  more  original  form  in  Ibn-Khordadhbeb, 
p.  101,  sq.  (Transl.,  p.  74)  "  as- 
Forest  of 'Ammuria. 
15  m.  to  the  villages  of  Ilarrab. 

2  „   „  Sagharl,  the  rivor  of  'Ammuria. 

12  „   „  Al-Ilj  (the  Barbarian),  or  on  another  reading,  Al-Fajj. 
15  „   „  FalamI  (var.  Calami)  of  the  forest. 
12  „   „  The  Jews'  Castle,  Hisn-al-Yahiid. 
18  „   „  Sandabari. 

35  „  „  The  meadow  of  the  King's  Asses  in  Daraulia  (Dorylaion). 
15  „   „  Ilisn  Gharubull  (with  several  variants). 

3  „   „  Kanais-al-Malik  (the  King's  Churches). 
25  „  „  Al-Tolul  (the  Hillocks). 

15  ,,   „  Al-Akwar. 

15  „   „  Malajina. 
5  „   „  The  King's  Stables. 

30  „   „  Hisn-al-Ghabra. 

25  „  „  The  Strait. 
This  more  accurate  account  confirms  the  interpretation  in  the  text. 
The  Sangarios  and  Dorylaion  are  established.   The  distance — 30  or  35 — 
from  Dorylaion  to  Santabaris  points  to  tho  situation  of  the  latter  at 
Bardakchi. 

Gharubull  or  Gharoboli  is  mentioned  also  in  another  place  by  Edrisi, 
as  one  of  the  eleven  fortresses  of  the  district  Lamchik,  the  others  being 
Nikia,  el  Jehoudi,  Agradh,  Libadhia  (Dorylaion),  and  Kikomedia.  Tbo 
route  here  given  shows  that  Gharoboli  is  probably  the  fortress  called 
Kiz  Kale,  marked  by  Kiopert  beside  Inn  Ongu  (Inn  Oghi).  Al-Akwar 
or  El-Agradh  must  be  Vezir  Khan,  and  Al-Tolul  or  Mulawwon  must 
be  Bilejik.  The  King's  Churches,  tho  Basilika  of  Anna  Comnena 
on  the  road  alike  to  Kotiaion  and  to  Dorylaion  from  Nikaia,  must  be 
Inn  Ongu.    El  Jehoudi  is  clearly  Hisn-al-Yahud. 

The  other  great  divisions  of  Asia  Minor,  according  to  Edrisi,  are 
Abhlakhonia,  Malatia,  El-Afa-chim,  Bataloua  (including  Alamin,  Merdj- 
el-Chahm,  Machkensin  or  Mechkonis,  Barghouth,  Amouria),  Djarsioun 
(Housba  =  Sivas),  Baklan  (Ankira,  Tamalo,  Talbour,  Tokhat,  Kuisari), 
Arminiac  (Konia,  Khizlassa  [elsewhere  put  in  Baklan],  Ladikie,  Dirakio, 
Kaloumi,  Belouti),  Djaldia  (Arsea  or  Erzoroutn),  Selofkia,  Benadok 
(Adana,  El-Massissa,  Korra,  Tibra,  El-Adjouf,  Dzoul'kila). 

Colonel  Stewart  gave  me  the  following  estimates  from  Brussa, — 
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18  miles  Gemlek,  48  Isnik  (Nikaia),  64*  Lefke,  80*  Bilojik,  98£  Yeni 
Sheher,  112  Aine  GOl.  Another  route  is  from  Isnik,  16$  Lefke,  26  Vezir 
Khan,  36*  Bilejik,  44*  Yeni  Keui,  54*  Sugut,  80  Sugut  Keui,  85£  Eski 
Sheher  (Dorylaion),  123  Kutaya. 

P.  245  (K,  7)  Juliopolis  was  perexigua  civitas  in  a.d.  112,  as  Pliny 
mentions  to  Trajan,  Ep.  73.  Ignatius  is  mentioned,  in  869,  sometimes 
as  bishop  of  Juliopolis,  sometimes  as  bishop  of  Basileion. 

P.  246  (K,  10).  Theodorus  is  said,  in  'Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.',  to  havo 
been  bishop  of  Daras  or  Anastasiopolis.  He  was  really  bishop  of 
Lagania  :  I  know  no  authority  for  tho  statement  about  Daras,  which  is 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  never  mentioned  in  tho  biography  of  S.  Theodorus. 
The  date  of  the  birth  of  Theodorus  is  uncertain,  but  must  have  been 
about  540-50. 

P.  247  (K,  11).  Since  the  text  has  been  printed  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson 
informs  me  that  the  road  Caesareia-Tcrzili-Gonc-Alaja,  to  which  I  have 
attributed  so  much  importance  here  and  on  pp.  265  and  268,  is  actuall}- 
a  route  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is  the  araba  route  from  Caesareia  to 
the  coast  at  Samsun.  Goods  carried  on  horseback  can  find  a  shorter 
route,  but  waggons  from  Samsun  (Amisos)  go  by  Marsovan  (Phazemou), 
Tchorum,  Alaja,  to  Caesareia.  The  distance  from  Marsovan  by  Kanli 
Bunar  Pass,  Doghanji  (24  miles),  and  Sitlik  Boghaz,  to  Tchorum  is 
about  36  miles,  and  from  Tchorum  by  Tekiye  Hatab  Dere  and  Babu 
Oglu  (12  miles)  to  Alaja  in  Hussein  Ova  is  about  27  miles.  The  point 
where  this  road  crossed  the  Byzantine  military  road  would  be  an 
important  centre,  and  hence  wo  understand  why  Basilika  Therma  was  a 
bishopric. 

P.  248  (K,  14).  Kaloumne  must  bo  the  same  place  that  is  called  by 
Edrisi  Kaloumi.  Edrisi  mentions  as  cities  of  tho  Arminiac  district, 
Konia,  Khizlassa,  Ladikie,  Dirakio,  Kaloumi,  Belouti.  Of  these 
Konia  and  Ladikie  really  belong  to  tho  Anatolic  Theme,  called 
Batalous  by  Edrisi.  I  have  found  somo  reference  to  Kalouume  in  one  of 
the  Byzantine  writers,  but  have  lost  tho  note  on  the  point :  perhaps  this 
may  meet  tho  eye  of  some  reader  who  can  complete  my  account  of 
the  place. 

Tho  suggestion  that  Kaloumne  (see  p.  445)  is  Kotch  Hisar,  rests 
solely  on  the  fact  that  Kaloumne  was  a  place  that  became  important 
only  in  very  late  time.  Such  places  usually  continue  to  be  important 
in  Turkish  time.  It  was  in  Galatia,  and  its  growing  importance  must 
be  due  to  its  situation  on  a  road  that  acquired  importance  only  in  later 
time.  That  was  the  case  with  the  direct  road  from  Ankyra  to 
Archelais,  which  was  of  no  coiibequenco  while  the  route  by  Parnassos 
was  in  use,  but  which  must  rise  to  importance  after  that  route  fell  into 
decay.  Kotch  Hisar  could  hardly  be  in  Koman  Galatia,  according  to 
the  boundaries  indicated  by  Ttolemy,  but  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
extends  Galatia  much  further  south  than  Ptolemy  does.    Kademna  f 
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which  is  given  in  Phrygia  Salutaris  in  Notitia  I.,  is  perhaps  Kalomnne 
erroneously  spelt  and  transferred  to  the  wrong  province. 

P.  253  (K,  21).  Ptolemy's  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  Pontus 
Galaticus  and  Polemoniacus  (v.  6,  §  9,  10)  is  on  the  whole  so  good  as 
to  be  probably  taken,  in  the  main,  from  a  Roman  document.  Pontus 
Galaticus  was  added  to  Galatia,  B.C.  7,  as  is  proved  by  the  era  of 
Amaseia,  combined  with  Strabo,  p.  561  ;  but  it  was  probably  enlarged, 
in  B.C.  2,  by  the  addition  of  some  territory  on  the  south,  including 
Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis,  and  in  a.d.  38-9  by  the  addition  of  Komana 
and  some  territory  on  the  east,  taken  probably  after  the  death  of 
Dyteutos.  The  districts  which  Ptolemy  calls  Pontus  Polemoniacus 
and  Cappadocicus  wore  incorporated  in  the  Province  of  Galatia  in 
a.d.  63.  That  era  appears  on  the  coins  of  Neocaesareia  and  Zela,  in 
Polemoniacus,  and  Kerasous  and  Trapezous  in  Cappadocicus.  From 
the  names  we  may  conclude  that  the  former  was  subject  to  the 
dynasty  of  Polemon,  but  not  the  latter. 

;  The  kingdoms  of  Pylaemenes  and  Deiotarus  seem  to  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Galatia  in  b.c  7,  as  is  shown  by  the  era  of  Neoclaudi- 
opolis  and  Gangra,  and  to  have  constituted  the  district  which  was 
henceforth,  under  the  name  Paphlagonia,  included  in  the  province 
Galatia. 

But  Ptolemy's  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  Galatia  (V.  4,  §  6,  9)  is 
not  good ;  in  all  probability  he  was  deceived  by  the  name  Paphlagonia 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  province  Galatia,  and  mentions  in  this  Paph- 
lagonia all  the  names  which  he  could,  from  other  authorities,  include  in 
Paphlagonia,  and  thus  puts  in  the  Roman  province  various  cities  that 
belong  to  the  Pontic  part  of  Paphlagonia,  i.e.  to  the  province  Bithynia- 
Pontus.  Also  his  Claudiopolis,  §  9,  seems  to  be  identical  with  his  v 
Nooclaudiopolis,  §  C. 

P.  262-3  (L,  13).  After  the  remarks  in  Addenda  to  p.  247,  the  idea 
suggests  itself  that  the  trade-route  to  Amisos  passed  not  by  Ladik  and 
Ahmed  Serai  but  by  Marsovan  (Phazemon) :  the  former  is  only  a  horse- 
road,  the  latter  is  an  araba-road. 

Pp.  275-6  (N,  6)  and  p.  326  (P,  8).  Compare  also  the  following,  from 
the  Council  of  a.d.  680  (Acta,  p.  646)  :  Georgius  Episcopus  territorii 
Daranysensis  (AapcwoAcws)  seu  Analiblae  magnae  Armeniorum  regionis. 
Comparing  the  Greek  form  Daranalis  with  Ptolemy's  Karnalis  of 
Chamanene  and  Earmala  of  Melitene,  we  may  hazard  the  conjecture, 
confirming  and  completing  the  theory  advanced  in  the  text  (p.  288-91), 
that  in  reality  there  are  two  places,  Daranalis  or  Darnalis,  near  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Karmalis  on  the  river  Karmalas,  which 
have  been  confused  and  misplaced  by  Ptolemy. 

P.  285  (0,  L>     Compare  Parthey,  p.  318,  129,  KoW'a  ^  >w 

P.  305  (O,  VII.).    A  comparison  of  the  list  of  a.d.  692  with  that  of 
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Notitue,  VII.,  VIII.,  I.,  makes  it  probable  that  Theodoeiopolis  of  Armenia 
was  the  great  fortress  of  Kamache  or  Ani. 

P.  324  (P,  6).  Gelzer  lias  shown  that  Eukhaita  was  an  arch- 
bishopric before  553 :  he  is  disposod  to  think  that  it  was  elevated  to 
that  rank  between  536  and  553.  I  still  continue  to  think  that  its 
elevation  had  taken  place  before  Hierocles.  It  became  a  metropolis 
between  886  and  959,  as  Gelzer  shows,  p.  540. 

I  may  add  two  further  arguments  that  the  passage  in  Notitia  III. 
about  Eukhaita  and  Neai  Patrai  is  corrupt,  and  that  the  four  bishoprics 
probably  are  subject  to  Eukhaita.  (1)  Other  Notitiee  show  that  Mar- 
maritzana  was  subject  to  Neai  Patrai,  but  Notitia  III.  adds  it  by  error 
to  tho  bishoprics  subject  to  the  preceding  metropolis  of  Mitylone. 
(2)  Notitia  III.  goes  on  to  state  that  there  are  no  bishoprics  subject  to 
Khonai;  but  I  have  shown  in  CB  that  a  group  of  bishoprics  round 
Khonai  were  in  all  probability  subject  to  it. 

I  therefore  think  that  Notitia  III.  ought  to  read,  TcS  NeW  Ilarpiv, 
A  MapfiapiT^dvuiV.  T<3  Eu^^wv,  6  TafaxXtov  k.t.X.  T<3  'A/iaorpiSos  Opovos 
xnroKtifxcvos  ovk  cotik.  T<p  Xojvaiv,  6  Savaou  k.t.X.  Notitia  X.  gives  this 
arrangement,  except  for  Khonai. 

P.  341  (Q,  15)  and  p.  368  (T,  22).  The  statement  of  Edrisi  that 
Dzoul-kila,  Adana,  El-Massissa  (i.e.  Missis,  Mansista,  or  Mopsouestia)r 
Korra,  Tibra,  and  El-Adjouf,  were  the  chief  fortresses  of  Benadok,  quite 
confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  note  to  p.  341.  The  fortresses 
in  this  list  seem  to  be  south  of  Tauros,  and  I  cannot  therefore  place 
Dzoul-kila  or  Dsu-l-kala  on  the  road  from  the  Gates  to  Ankyra,  where 
Sideropalos  probably  must  havo  been  (Theophan.,  p.  482).  It  is  then 
necessary  to  give  up  the  identification  of  Sideropalos  with  Dsu-l-kala, 
which  rests  only  on  the  resemblance  of  name,  always  a  very  slippery 
and  uncertain  ground  (p.  101  and  p.  430).  Tho  difficulties  all  dis- 
appear if  we  identify  Safssaf  with  Sideropalos,  and  Dsu-l-kala  with 
Andrasos.  Tho  latter  is  a  fortress  on  one  of  tho  Isaurian  passes,  the 
former  a  fortress  of  Cappadocia. 

P.  341  (Q,  16).  Gelzer,  p.  543,  comes  from  different  reasons  to  tho 
same  conclusion  as  to  the  date  when  Herakleia-Kybistra  was  Taised  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric. 

P.  346  (Q,  28).  The  Pyrgos  of  Barbarossa's  march  must  evidently 
have  replaced  Ilistra,  the  site  of  which  is  close  to  it.  Tho  possibility 
must  bo  alluded  to  that  this  Pyrgos  is  meant  by  the  bishopric  Pyrgoi  of 
Notitiee  III.,  X.,  XIII.,  and  oven  by  tho  Anydroi  Pyrgoi  of  Theophanes. 
This  view  is  not  taken  in  the  text,  because  these  Notitiee  give  Ilistra  as 
a  separate  bishopric;  but  considering  the  loose  way  in  which  these 
registers  were  kept,  this  reason  is  not  conclusive.  The  point  must  be 
left  uncertain,  but  I  inclino  to  tho  view  taken  in  tho  text  on  the  ground 
of  the  epithet  Anydroi,  which  points  to  the  great  waterless  plains  about 
Orbugh  and  Savatra. 
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P.  348  (Q,  35).  The  reasoning  here  is  too  compressed  to  be  clear. 
There  was  an  imperial  estate  between  Andabalis  and  Tyana :  it  was  a 
great  centre  for  horse-breeding,  and  in  the  fourth  century  the  equi 
curules  produced  there  are  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
calls  the  estate  "Villa  Pampali."  This  corrupt  name  has  been 
emended  to  Palmati,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  race-horses 
equi  Palmatiani,  derived  their  name  from  Palmatius  (CB,  §  nv), 
a  lessee  of  the  estate.  The  head  of  the  monastery  Pasa,  which  must  bo 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  to  provide  horses  for  the  post-service  (Q,  33). 
This  imperial  estato  must,  as  I  argue,  be  identified  with  the  imperial 
estate  near  Tyana,  whose  existence  at  a  later  date  under  the  name 
Drizes  I  prove  in  tho  text.  Thou  I  infer  from  the  Dragai  of  Ptolomy 
that  the  name  existed  already  in  tho  second  century.  Tho  estate  evi- 
dently comprised  the  splendid  land  about  Bor,  and  extended  past  the 
springs  of  Xanxaris  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Andabalis.  There  is  every 
probability  that  the  breeding  of  these  horses  belonged  to  the  priests  of 
Zeus  Asmabaios  or  Asbamaios  at  an  early  time,  and  that  the  property 
and  tho  trade  was  inherited  from  them  by  the  Cappadocian  kings  and 
the  Roman  emperors.  Prof.  Sayce  informs  mo  that  some  of  the  clay 
tablets  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters,  which  I  purchased  from  a 
dealer  in  Kaisari,  relate  to  the  sale  of  horses.  Independent  reasons 
make  it  probable  that  these  tablets  come  ultimately  from  Tyana.*  Tho 
contradiction  between  tho  cold  fountains  of  Philostratus,  tho  salt  foun- 
tains  of  Strabo,  and  the  hot  springs  at  Xanxaris,  is  doubtless  to  bo 
explained  by  the  existence  of  several  fountains.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Bor  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  and  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not 
explore  the  sources  of  tho  water  which  flows  in  abundance  through  the 
town.  Tho  name  TiWa  ought  to  be  in  English  Twana  rather  than 
Tyana  :  Twana  was  pronounced  Dana  by  Xenophon. 

P.  353  (R,  6).  Those  who  desiderate  any  further  proof  of  my 
identification  of  Loulon  with  Halala-Faustinopolis  will  find  it  in  tho 
signature  of  a.d.  879,  QiXimros  XovXov.  Loulon  was  therefore  a 
bishopric,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  tho  Councils  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  tho  nativo  name  Loulon  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
Greeco-Roman  title.j  The  proof  that  tins  name  was  Faustinopolis  is, 
I  think,  conclusive. 

P.  ;}G8  (T,  24).  The  Latin  list  of  tho  bishoprics  of  Isauria  published 
by  Golzer,  p.  565,  adds  some  further  evidence.  This  list  gives  Mosbda 
(i.e.  Mousbanda)  and  Nefelia  (i.e.  Nephelis)  which  aro  found  in  no 
Notitia,  while  it  omits  Juliosebaste,  Ilierapolis  and  Lauzados.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  Nephelis  is  the  nativo  name  of  Juliosebaste ;  for 

*  But  see  p.  39,  note  X,  to  the  contrary. 

t  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  numerous  examples  of  this,  e.g.  Prokana,  Kardaboundu, 
Nephelis,  &c. 
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the  position  of  the  latter  in  Hierocles  corresponds  well  to  the  position  of 
Nephelis  in  the  Peripli  (see  Leake,  pp.  199-200).  Nephelis  is  mentioned 
as  a  bishopric  in  451,  Sebastia  (i.e.  Juliosebasto)  in  458 ;  the  identity  of 
the  two  suits  all  the  facts  known  to  me.  Tho  Latin  list  has  nine 
bishopries,  from  Kalenderis  to  Yotapi  (i.e.  Iotape),  in  the  same  order  as 
Hierocles,  substituting  Nephelis  for  Juliosebaste. 

This  list  gives  as  three  separate  bishoprics,  Mousbada,  Sbide, 
and  Sibilia  (under  the  form  Sevila).  This  proves  that  Sbide  and 
Sibilia  (as  is  done  in  my  text)  must  bo  distinguished  as  separate 
bishoprics,  though  their  names  approximate  in  form.  Xotitia  III. 
also  distinguishes  6  Sv/JaAwv  and  6  Sw^&ov  (i.e.  Sv/JijW)  as  separate 
bishoprics.  Gelzer's  Latin  list  omits  Hierapolis  entirely,  and  in 
all  probability  this  proves  that  one  of  the  three,  Sibilia,  Sbide,  or 
Mousbada,  is  identical  with  it.  Sbide  appears  along  with  Hierapolis  in 
several  lists,  and  must  therefore  be  a  different  place  from  it.  The 
order  of  tho  Latin  list,  Claudiopolis,  Diocaesareia,  Oropi  (i.e.  Olbe), 
Dalisandos,  Sevila,  when  compared  with  Hierocles,  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Sevila  or  Sibila  is  identical  with  Hierapolis.  If  this 
identity  is  accepted,  then  the  various  arguments  that  have  been 
collected  in  the  text  about  the  people  Koropisseis,  about  Sibila,  an*! 
about  Hierapolis,  coincide  in  establishing  that  that  people,  with  their 
chief  city  Sibila-Hierapolis,  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Isauiia 
close  to  Lykaonia,  on  the  road  between  Claudiopolis  and  Laranda. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  passed  though  Sibilia  when  he  marched  along  this 
road. 

This  identification  of  Sibila  as  tho  native  name  of  Hierapolis  also 
confirms  the  separation  that  I  have  mado  between  Verinopolis-Psebila  of 
Lykaonia  and  Sibila  of  Isaui  ia. 

P.  376  (T,  46).  The  statement  in  the  text  is  perhaps  too  brief  and 
obscure.  The  title  [applied  to  Carminius  might  also  be  applied  to  any 
other  governor  of  Lycia-Pamphylia,  for  a  few  towns,  which  belonged 
according  to  the  pre-Koman  ethnio  system  to  Isauria,  were  included, 
probably  from  74  a.d.  onwards,  in  the  province  Lycia-Pamphylia. 
These  towns  are  Lyrbe,  Kolobrassos,  Kasai,  Laerto,  Kibyra,  Korakesion, 
and  Syedra,  which  are  all  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  towns  of  Cilicia 
Tracheia,  but  in  the  Roman  Pamphylia.  Beginning  from  some  period  in 
tho  second  or  early  third  century,  Cilicia  Tracheia  came  to  be  designated 
as  Jsauria,  a  name  which  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  is  restricted  to  a  small 
district  about  Lystra  ar.d  Isaura;  hence  the  inscription  says  that 
Carminius  governed  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  just  as  the  legates 
of  Galatia  are  often  said  to  govern  Paphlagonia  and  Phiygia,  though 
they  only  ruled  small  parts  of  these  countries. 

P.  381  (T,  61).  The  apparent  contradiction  that  Sebaste  struck 
imperial  coins  from  Augustus  onwards  and  autonomous  coins  between 
38  and  72  would  no  doubt  be  resolved  by  a  study  of  the  coins,  which  is 
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not  in  my  power.  Tho  city  may  have  been  at  some  period  included  in 
the  Empire,  then  made  autonomous,  and  then  taken  under  the  Empire 
again,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  striking  at  tho  same 
time  imperial  and  autonomous  coins. 

P.  385.  Leo  Diaconus,  p.  52,  however,  correctly  places  Mopsouestia 
on  the  Pyramos.  His  geography  is  usually  very  accurate,  though  he 
does  put  Claudiopolis  in  Galatia,  instead  of  Honorias  :  KAai>8iov7roAis,  to 
€vSaifjuov€<rraTov  \a>ploy  t!ov  ToXotuiv.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  error, 
arising  from  forgetfuluess  of  tho  old  historical  divisions,  which  had  lost 
all  political  reality  since  the  institution  of  the  Themes,  though  they 
were  still  kept  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  in  this  passage  to  understand  Neoclaudiopolis-Andrapa, 
which  was  included  in  the  Roman  Province  Galatia,  because  there  is  no 
example  of  the  use  of  the  name  Nooclaudiopolis  in  Byzantine  times,  and 
Andrapa  could  not  be  called  tvSaifiovtarrarov  TaXaTwv. 

P.  385.  The  statement  in  Parthey,  p.  313,  29,  Katrra^aAAa  KtWas 
ff  »w  Ma/uora  is  certainly  incorrect. 

P.  386.  Kabissos  is  also  mentioned  as  a  bishopric  of  Cilicia  Secunda  in 
tho  Latin  Notitia  published  by  Gelzer,  « Zft.  f.  protest.  Theologie,'  XII. 
p.  564.  This  Notitia  gives  Mopsouestia  as  autokephalos,  as  does  also 
Niius  Doxapatrius,  and  adds  nine  bishoprics  subject  to  Anazarbos,  viz., 
the  eight  that  are  given  in  Notitia  I.  (reading  Cambrisopoli8=Ka/?ur- 
<roVoA«)  with  the  addition  of  Sysya.  This  last  is  obviously  the  modern 
Sis  (see  p.  385).  Sis  and  Flavins  are  therefore  mentioned  as  separate 
bishoprics  in  this  Notitia,  whereas  I  identify  them.  But  the  Latin 
writer,  who  copied  out  at  Autioch  a  Greek  Notitia  (Gelzer,  loc.  cit., 
p.  568),  the  arrangement  in  which  belonged  to  a  muoh  earlier  date, 
knew  that  Sis  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  his  time,  but  did  not  know 
that  it  was  given  in  his  list  under  the  name  Flavias.  He  therefore  on 
his  own  authority  added  Sisia  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

P.  396  (V.,  10).  It  may  be  inferred  from  Gelzer's  articles  (see 
Addenda  to  p.  89)  that  Mistheia  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  auto- 
kephalos about  810-820 ;  and  that  Neapolis,  Kotiaion,  and  Selge  were 
recognised  as  autokephaloi  about  820-38,  about  which  time  also  Amorion 
became  a  metropolis. 

P.  332  (Q,  3).  A  village  of  tho  territory  of  Lystra  was  named 
Kilistra  (see  my  paper  in  '  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,'  1883,  p.  314).  It  retains 
the  old  name,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Lystra,  and  contains  a  remarkable 
series  of  churches  cut  in  tho  rock. 

P.  347  (Q,  33).  Pasa  and  Paspasa  were  probably  alternative  forms. 
So  in  Phrygia  (C,  18)  inscriptions  have  both  Salouda  and  Salsalouda, 
and  I  have  unnecessarily  supposed  that  tho  latter  was  due  to  an  error 
of  the  engraver :  in  Ephesos  there  was  a  tribe  Benneis  or  Bembineis, 
Wood,  Inscr.  Temp.,  p.  4. 
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P.  368.  The  Latin  list  published  by  Gelzer,  of  bishoprics  subject  to 
Seleuceia  of  Isauria,  is  so  important  and  so  difficult  of  access  in  the 
Jahrbuch  that  I  add  it  here : — 


13  Claudiopolis 

11  Diocaesareia 

12  Oropi 

15  Dalisando8 

14  Sevila 

2  Kelenderis 

3  Anemori 

4  Titopolis 


5  Lamos 

6  Antiocheia  parva 

7  Nefelia 

8  Ristria 

9  Selenunta 
10  Yotapi 

18  Philadelphia  parva 
17  Yrinopolis 


16  Germanicopolia 

—  Mosbda 

—  Domaeciopolis 

21  Sbidi 

—  Zinonopolis 
20  Andrasson 
19  Miloy 

22  Neapolis 


I  give  this  list  in  the  original  order,  and  prefix  the  numbers  showing 
the  place  of  each  town  in  Hierocles  :  No.  23  Lauzados  is  omitted  in  the 
Latin  list.  Three  cities  given  in  the  Latin  list  are  omitted  by  Hierocles. 

P.  117.  Gambreion,  placed  by  Franz  on  C.  I.  G.,  No.  3562,  at  Kinik 
between  Porgnmos  and  Germe,  has  been  omitted.* 

Pp.  193,  440.  Niese's  papers  on  Strabo  in  Rhein.  Mus.  1883,  and 
ITermes,  though  they  have  tanght  me  much  since  I  read  them  in 
April  1890,  have  not  altered  my  opinion  about  the  eleven  civitates  in 
the  province  Pontus  as  arranged  by  Pompey. 

P.  247.  Mithridation  in  Pontus,  given  by  Pompey  to  Brogitarns, 
when  he  made  him  king  of  the  Trokmoi  in  B.C.  63  or  62,  must  be  a  city 
on  the  frontier  of  Galatia  and  Pontus,  taken  into  the  Roman  province 
Galatia  in  b.c.  25.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probably  a  temporary  name  of 
Eukhaita  (unless  that  town  was  part  of  Gazelonitis,  as  is  very  likely)  or 
Earissa  or  Euagina. 

P.  376.  Mommsen,  differing  from  Marquardt,  p.  387,  considers  that 
Cilicia  was  separated  from  Syria,  and  governed  by  a  praetorian  legate 
from  as  early  as  58  a.d.    See  Res  G.  D.  Aug.,  p.  173. 

P.  442.  In  March  1890  I  saw  Kubitschek's  article,  "  die  sullanische 
Aera"  in  A.  E.  Mittheil.  a.  Oesterr.,  1890.  His  polemic  against 
Cichorius  in  "Berlin.  Sitzungsber.,"  1889,  p.  365,  who  places  the  era 
in  84,  is  conclusive.  Kubitschek  makes  it  Sept.  23,  85.  I  still  prefer 
June  22  or  July  1,  85.  I  do  not  admit  that  an  inscription  of  Apollonia 
can  be  taken  in  evidence  of  an  era,  which,  as  Mommsen  observes,  w 
confined  to  Phrygia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Lydia.  Kubitschek  doubts 
my  copy  of  the  Trajanopolis  inscription.  I  have  verified  it  on  the 
impression,  and  am  permitted  also  to  quote  Prof.  Th.  Mommsen'i 
opinion,  after  inspecting  the  impression.  My  reading  is  correct.  The 
titles  of  the  emperor  show  complete  ignorance  of  the  proper  forms,  and 

*  Pakaleia  in  C.  I.  O.,  3568,  must  not  bo  connected  with  Pankaleia  (p.  2JH)' 
M.  Waddington  (on  Lo  Bos,  1011)  correct*  the  text  to  Paralcia. 
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are  consistent  with  any  year  of  Hadrian's  roign.  Tho  last  lines 
are:— 

hrifitXrjOivraiv  [2wo-]6[ck]oi*  'Apre[fu- 
Swpov  tov  McviVirov  /cat  $tAav0ov  2oxr- 
0cVovs.        «tovs  otf.  /i^yo?)  Aei'ov  /?\ 

I  have  not  seen  Cichorius's  paper. 

At  the  last  moment,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Imhoof  Blumer,  I 
am  able  to  add  the  following  notes  from  his  "  Griechische  Miinzen." 
He  rejects  all  coins  of  Dia  in  Bithynia,  referring  them  to  Diospolis- 
Kabeira-Neocaesareia.  He  dates  the  era  of  Amaseia  in  2  B.C.,  of 
Romana  Pontica  in  35  a.d.,  of  Gangra  in  an  uncertain  year,  4  b.c  at 
latest.  He  accepts  Sebaste  of  Paphlagonia  as  a  city  coining  money,  and 
takes  it  as  a  name  of  Kytoros :  I  should  rather,  from  the  facts  which  he 
quotes,  take  it  as  a  title  assumed  by  Amastris  for  a  few  years.  His 
explanation  of  Nikomedeia  Dipontos  can  hardly  be  accepted.  It  means 
that  the  territory  of  the  city  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  i.e.  from  the  gulf 
of  Astakos  to  the  Euxine.  The  facts  quoted  by  him  about  the  name 
Ketis  or  Kietis  disprove  the  theory  advanced  by  Svoronos,  and  disputed 
on  p.  455. 

P.  253  (K,  21).  The  changes  in  Galatia  Provincia,  may  be  completed 
as  follows.  The  evidence  is  fragmentary  and  insufficient.  Most  of  the 
<lates  are  got  from  coins,  according  to  the  corrections  of  Imhoof 
Blumer. 

B.c.  25.  The  kingdom  of  Amyntas  formed  into  a  province,  including 
the  three  Galatian  tribes,  Lykaonia  as  far  as  Lystra, 
Isaura  and  Dcrbe,*  tho  greater  part  of  Pisidia,  Milyas, 
and  Kabalis. 

7-4.  Paphlagonia,  with  Gangra  and  Andrapa,  is  added  to  the 
province  on  the  death  of  Deiotarus  Philadelphus.  The 
exact  year  is  uncertain. 
6.  Komama,  and  probably  Augustus's  other  colonies,  Olbasa, 
Kremna,  Parlais,  Lystra,  Antiocheia,  founded. 
3  or  2.  Quirinius,  governor  of  Syria,  conquers  the  Homonades. 

Apparently,  they  must  have  been  attached  to  Galatia. 
rather  than  to  Syria-Cilicia.  See  Momrasen,  Res  Gest. 
D.  Aug.,  p.  177. 

2.  Sebastopolis  and  part  of  Kolopene  added  to  the  province  on 
the  death  of  Ateporix;  also  Amaseia  and  probably 
Gazelonitis. 

A.ft.  35.  Komana,  and  probably  Ibora,  Verisa,  and  even  Siara,  added 
to  the  province  on  the  death  of  Dyteutos.  The  districts 
of  Amaseia,  Gazelonitis,  Sebastopolis,  and  Komana,  are 

•  Derbo  was  in  b.c.  20  attached  (Strab.  p.  509)  to  the  Eleventh  Strategia  of 
Cappadocia :  sco  pp.  337,  372. 
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summed  up  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  Pontu* 
Galatieus. 

P.  364  (T  7).  At  the  last  moment  M.  Waddington  points  out  to  mo 
a  piece  of  evidence  which  I  had  by  an  unpardonable  and  hardly 
conceivable  oversight  omitted*  :  Diocaesareia  struck  coins  as  Metropolis 
Kennaton  (see  'Hist.  Num.,'  s.v.).  To  sum  up  the  evidence  about 
Diocaesareia-Prakana,  it  was — 

1.  In  the  Decapolis,  i.e.  on  the  Ermenek  Su  or  lower  Kalykadnos ; 

2.  In  Kennatis,  which  struck  coins  along  with  Lalassis  both 

under  the  dynast  Polemon  and  as  a  Koinon,  and  must 
therefore  be  conterminous  with  it ; 

3.  Not  far  from  Seleuceia  (see  p.  304)  ; 

4.  On  the  road  from  Laranda  to  Seleuceia  ; 

5.  A  frontier  city  between  the  Turks  of  Konia  and  the  Byzantines, 

at  the  time  when  the  latter  possessed  Seleuceia  and  the- 
road  along  the  coast. 
(5.  According  to  my  interpretation  of  a  coin,  adjoining  Olba; 

7.  Mentioned  along  with  Claudiopolis  and  Olba  by  Hiorocles,  in 

the  valuable  Latin  list,  p.  452,  and  in  Notitia  III. ; 

8.  Mentioned  along  with  Claudiopolis  and  Hierapolis-KoropiBsos 
•        in  Notitia  I. 

These  arguments  seem  conclusive.  The  only  doubt  that  remains 
is  whether  Leake's  conjectural  position  of  Claudiopolis  at  Mut  is  correct, 
in  which  case  Diocaesareia  should  be  placed  on  the  road  between  it  and 
Seleuceia,  or  whether  Leake  is  wrong  and  Diocaesareia  was  at  Mut. 
Mut  seems  to  be  the  important  and  central  city  on  the  great  road  from 
Laranda  to  Seleuceia:  now  Claudiopolis  is  a  Roman  Colony,  which 
would  naturally  be  placed  on  such  a  road,  and  for  this  reason  I  feed 
bound  to  follow  Leake.  Diocaesareia,  to  judge  from  its  coinage,  was  a 
more  important  city  than  Claudiopolis,  of  which  no  coins  are  known : 
,  Diocaesareia  is  implied  in  several  references  to  be  on  tho  above- 
mentioned  road,  and  tho  historical  allusions  show  its  importance  in  tho 
twelfth  century;  but  Claudiopolis  is  hardly  mentioned  throughout 
history,  and  bishops  of  Claudiopolis  are  much  loss  frequent  at  the 
Councils  than  those  of  Diocaesareia  (unless  Kardabounda  be  the  native 
namo  of  Claudiopolis).  The  arguments  5  to  8  however  suggest  that 
Diocaesareia  was  between  Claudiopolis  and  Mut.  It  is  evident  that 
in  any  case  Claudiopolis  and  Diocaesareia  were  neighbouring  cities, 
and  tho  example  of  the  ancient  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum  and  the  modern 
Denizli  (Thingozlu  according  to  Mas  Latrie,  Tresor  do  Chron.,  p.  1800) 
show  that  the  comparative  importance  of  neighbouring  cities  may  vary- 
much  between  the  latest  Byzantine  and  the  Turkish  time.f 

*  It  is  given  in  my  table  of  L>auriun  cities. 

t  I  can  add  in  Sept.  1890  the  confirmatory  cpigraphic  evidence,  discovered  by  us  ia 
July,  that  Claudiopolis  was  situated  at  Mut. 
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Now  what  was  the  line  of  road  from  Claudiopolis  (Mut)  to 
Seleuceia?  Col.  Stewart  traversed  this  road,  crossing  the  Kalykadnos 
south  of  Mut,  and  keeping  the  right  side  of  the  river.  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who  must  have  marched  by  way  of  Mut,  traversed  the 
mountains  by  Sibilia,  reached  and  crossed  the  river  of  Selephica, 
i.e.  the  Kalykadnos,  and  then  again  traversed  the  mountains  to 
Seleuceia,  where  he  was  drowned  while  a  second  time  fording  the  river 
{see  p.  346). 

Diocaesareia,  then,  along  with  Kennatis,  I  have  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kalykadnos,  not  far  from  ClaudiopoliB.  This  position 
shows  that  M.  Waddington's  restoration  of  the  coin  of  Polemou  (see 
p.  373)  may  still  be  correct,  though  that  which  I  have  proposed  is  also 
plausible. 

P.  366  (T  15).  M.  Svoronos's  paper  in  'E^/x.  'APX.  1889,  p.  67 
(shown  me  by  Mr.  Head),  proves  the  existence  of  a  form  KIHTON  in 
the  legend  on  coins  of  Koropissos,  as  confirmed  by  an  Athenian 
inscription.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the  Koropissos  which  struck 
coins  is  the  city  between  Archelais  and  Savatra,  and  not  a  city  of 
Isauria.  He  has  not  observed  in  the  first  place  Koropassos,  not  Koro- 
pissos, is  given  by  Strabo,  the  sole  authority  who  mentions  it  (except 
perhaps  Ptolemy  under  the  form  Adopissos) ;  secondly,  that  Koropassos 
was  apparently  a  mere  village,  which  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  turn 
into  a  metropolis  of  an  otherwise  unknown  people  ;  and  thirdly,  that  at 
the  Nicene  Council  Athenaeus  Corpissitanus  is  mentioned  among  the 
bishops  of  Isauria,  so  that  he  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  Koropissos  of 
Isauria  is  quite  unknown.  It  also  probably  occurs  in  the  Peutinger 
Table  as  Coriopio.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  taking  Ktrjrwv  and  K171W  as 
equivalent  forms,  reproducing  in  Greek  letters  an  Isaurian  name,  which 
was  pronounced  with  y  following  the  K.  A  similar  example  of  the 
spirant  v>  introduced  after  A  in  Isaurian  pronunciation  is  explained  on 
p.  312,  note,  and  p.  402.  The  spirant  y  is  represented  in  Greek  by  I  in 
the  Pamphylian  forms  EZTFEAIIYZ,  ZEAYWIYZ,  ZTAEHIYZ.   See  p.  453. 

P.  373  (T  41),  417,  450.  The  proposed  identification  of  Laerte  anil 
Iotapa  (Smith's  Diet,  s.v.  Iotapa)  is  impossible,  for  coins  of  both  cities 
occur.  But  they  seem  necessarily  to  be  very  near  each  other,  Laerte  in 
Pamphylia  provincia  according  to  Ptolemy,  while  Iotapa  is  proved  by 
its  very  name  to  have  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Antiochus  and  Iotapa. 

P.  375,  and  p.  371.  Lakanatis  should  perhaps  be  placed  further 
west  than  Selentis.  The  evidence  is  unsatisfactory.  The  argument 
that  it  was  south  of  the  Ermenek  Su  (p.  371)  depends  on  the  assumption 
'  that  the  coins  of  Antiochus  reading  AAKANATON  belong  to  the  period 
41-72,  when  Antiochus  seems  only  to  have  had  territory  near  the  coast ; 
but  they  may  have  been  struck  in  38  (see  p.  375). 

P.  380  (T  56).    The  passage  of  Cinnamus,  p.  180,  whioh  is  quoted 
on  p.  382,  T  63,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  the  situation  assigned  to 
vor«  iv.  2  h 
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Lamoe;  but  that  passage  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  other  respects,  for  it 
distinctly  implies  that  the  fortress  of  Lamos  was  in  Cilicia.  Possibly 
the  word  Cilicia  is  used  by  Cinnamus  in  the  old  and  wider  sense, 
including  Cilicia  Tracheia.  The  situation  which  I  assign  to  Lamos, 
however,  is  merely  a  choice  among  difficulties,  which  I  oannot  clear  up 
completely.  Cinnamus  and  Strabo  are  distinctly  adverse  to  me. 
Mr.  Bent  has  kindly  sent  me  a  slight  sketch  of  his  splendid  discoveries 
near  the  river  Lamos ;  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  site 
of  Olba  are  several  ruins  whioh  may  belong  to  the  city  Lamos.  For  tho 
present,  however,  the  arguments  in  this  difficult  case  are  not  so  strong 
as  to  make  me  waver  in  my  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  documents. 

P.  390  (V.  6).  An  additional  argument  for  tho  site  of  Parlais  so  far 
to  the  west  might  be  found  in  the  inference  drawn  by  Momnisen  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  Monumontum  Ancyranum,  p.  119,  that  Augustus 
founded  no  colonies  in  Lykaonia,  but  only  in  Pisidia.  But  in  the  first 
place  Augustus  must  have  interpreted  the  name  Pisidia  in  a  very  wide 
sense ;  for  he  foundod  Lystra.  In  the  second  plaoe  the  inference  from 
his  words  and  his  omissions  cannot  be  pressed,  for  he  does  not  claim  to 
have  founded  any  colonies  in  Galatia,  yet  Germa  (see  p.  224)  seems  to  be 
his  foundation. 

P.  423.  M.  Waddington  informs  me  that  on  grounds  of  style,  he  is 
disposed  to  place  Titakaza  in  Mysia. 

I  purchased  a  copy  of  Rittmeister  von  Diest's  "  Von  Pergamon  uber 
den  Dindymos  zum  Pontus  "  in  London  on  May  5,  1890  ;  and  have  to 
add  some  notes  after  a  hasty  glance  over  his  most  interesting  and 
accurately  written  account  of  his  journey.  His  paper  is  in  many 
respects  a  model  of  what  such  a  paper  should  be.  In  one  point  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  an  important  correction ;  but  in  all  other  places 
where  he  breaks  a  lance  with  me,  I  remain  of  opinion  that  my 
arguments  are  untouched  and  unshaken. 

His  descriptions  of  tho  country  are  clear,  and  his  map  is,  in  tho6o 
parts  where  I  have  travelled,  like  a  picture  of  what  I  saw.  I  have 
been  struck  with  tho  same  quality  in  Admiral  Spratt's  map  of  Pisidia, 
whereas  in  Kiepert's  maps,  drawn  not  from  sight  but  from  tho  roports 
of  travellers,  it  is  notably  absent.  In  my  book  all  attempt  to  describo 
the  country  has  been  precluded  by  consideration  of  space  and  time :  and 
I  see  little  prospect  that  I  shall  ever  be  allowed  by  other  work  to 
record  great  part  of  what  I  have  learned  about  the  country. 

Von  Diest  pays  great  attention  to  the  explanation  of  Turkish  words, 
and  wo  find  in  his  work  few  errors.  In  a  number  of  cases  he  gives  mo 
new  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  names.  My  knowledge  of 
Turkish  has  been  entirely  picked  up  by  ear  from  the  peasants,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  from  them  any  explanation  of  a  name.  I 
have  always  paid  great  attention  to  distinguishing  Turkish  from  non- 
Turkish  names ;  but  tho  peasants  can  hardly  be  brought  to  understand 
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what  you  want  when  you  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  their 
Tillage.  A  village  is  called  Oktiz  Eytik  ;  you  ask  the  meaning ;  the 
invariable  reply  is  "  It  is  the  name."  If  after  five  minutes  of  explana- 
tion and  questioning  you  elicit  at  last  that  the  name  means  "  Ox-Mound," 
you  are  very  lucky.  Of  the  slighter  errors  that  occur  in  Von  Dieet's 
paper,  I  give  some  examples:  p.  10,  Earaveli,  personal  name,  should  be 
Kara  Veli,  "  Black  Veli ; "  p.  5,  Eri-gol  should  probably  be  Egri  Goz, 
"  Squint  Eye,"  a  very  common  name ;  ibid.,  Kotch  means  "  Ram ; " 
p.  15,  Jaila  (Yaila),  "summer  residence  of  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic 
tribes;"  p.  17,  Jaghschilar  (Yaghjilar),  "Hunters;"  p.  19,  Kdsse,  a 
word  commonly  misunderstood,  is  given  correctly  (or  nearly  so); 
p.  27,  the  account  of  Seibek  (Zeibek)  is  thoroughly  accurate  for  the 
first  time  in  print,  so  far  as  I  have  seen ;  p.  28,  Kara-Ohiderli ;  Heuder 
(as  I  have  spelt  it)  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  my  informant,  the  name 
of  John  Baptist ;  ibid.,  Harmanar  should  be  Harmanlar. 

On  p.  11  (compare  my  p.  117)  he  describes  the  ruins  at  Bergas, 
where  Dr.  Schuchhardt  places  Perperine.  The  fullest  description  is 
given  by  Fabricius  in  A  then.  Mittheil.,  1886.  No  evidence  for  the 
name  Perperine  is  given  except  a  general  argument  from  the  words 
of  Strabo,  p.  607.  The  passage  of  Galen,  quoted  in  this  book,  p.  117 
and  p.  13,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  these  writers.  Galen 
expressly  states  that  Perperine  bordered  on  Pergamos. 

Von  Diest  fixes  Larissa  at  Burnudschuk  (Burunjiik),  relying  ohiefly 
on  Aristides's  description  of  his  journey  from  Smyrna  to  Kyme  and 
Pergamos;  ho  does  not  mention  that  I  discussed  the  journey  at  length, 
and  fixed  Larissa  accordingly,  in  1881.  He  also  discusses  the  situation 
of  Neon  Teichos;  he  rejects  the  situation  at  Yanik  Keui  (which  I 
proposed  in  1881),  and  places  it  between  Boz  Keui  and  Okiiz  Keui,  where, 
however,  he  says  that  ho  has  in  vain  looked  for  ruins,  ne  concludes 
from  this,  not  as  he  ought  that  his  situation  is  wrong,  but  that  all 
traces  have  disappeared.  Let  me  quote  Prof.  Ernst  Fabricius  against 
him  (*  Theben,'  p.  5) :  "  menschliche  Ansiedolungen  pflegen  die 
naturliche  Beschaffenhoit  des  Bodens  in  cinor  Weiso  umzugestalten, 
dass  dio  Spuren  auf  Jahrtausendo  unvertilgbar  bleiben."  These  words 
are  indubitably  truo. 

Not  to  spend  a  couple  of  pages  on  a  point  that  I  proved  in  1881,  I 
need  only  say  that  Von  Diest's  arguments  do  not  seem  to  me  to  touch 
the  point  at  issue.  Noon  Teichos  and  Larissa  were  rival  cities 
competing  for  the  command  of  the  Hennas  plain.  Strabo's  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Neon  Teichos  by  Locrians  before  Kyme  itself  was 
founded,  which  Von  Diest  takes  for  real  history,  is  a  mere  myth 
founded  on  the  historical  relation  between  Larissa  and  Neon  Teichos. 

Several  cases  have  struck  me  in  which  Von  Diest  has  not  quit© 
accurately  represented  my  words.  On  p.  26  he  says  that  "  Ramsay,  der 
zuletzt  diose  Gegend  berciste,"  states  the  sources  of  tho  Pythikos  as 
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being  at  Aigai.    I  was  the  first  and  not  the  latest  visitor  to  Aigai,  viz. 
in  January,  1881.    I  went  up  from  Ali  Agha  to  it  one  day,  and 
returned  within  forty-eight  hours.    The  country  was  a  blank  on  the 
maps,  and,  speaking  in  contrast  to  Myrina  at  the  month,  I  loosely  said 
that  Aigai  was  "  near  the  head  of  the"  Pythikos.    I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  in  many  other  cases  used  a  similar  expression,  though  I  knew  that 
the  place  of  which  I  was  speaking  was  miles  below  the  actual  source. 
The  sketch  map  which  I  gave  represented  only  what  I  had  seem  No 
one  had  ever  before  put  the  Pythikos  on  a  map,  and  I  simply  put  it  in 
as  far  as  my  eyes  had  seen  it ;  and  my  sketch  was  printed,  omitting 
part  of  what  I  placed  on  it  (viz.  the  two  rivulets  surrounding  Aigai 
mentioned  in  my  text) :  as  I  did  not  see  a  proof  of  the  map,  it  was  out 
of  my  power  to  make  any  correction.    This  took  place  in  1881,  and 
even  in  1882  the  map  published  by  M.  Pottier  in  the  Bulletin  makes 
the  Pythikos  rise  far  below  Aigai  and  quite  near  the  sea.    Perhaps  this 
is  what  Von  Diest  is  thinking  about. 

On  p.  32  Von  Diest  attributes  to  me  the  paper  describing  the 
Pythikos  valley  and  the  ruins  of  Usun  Assarlyk  (Czun  Hassanli  is  the 
correct  name),  the  description  of  which  is  so  vague  that  he  complains 
that  even  an  eye-witness  cannot  follow  it.  I  did  not  write  the  paper ; 
I  have  not  explored  the  valley  of  the  Pythikos ;  I  have  never  seen  the 
ruins  at  Uzun  Hassanli. 

On  p.  48  he  says  that  I  have  not  visited  the  Murad  Dagh  (Mount 
Dindymos).  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  It  is  true  that  I  did  not 
make  the  same  route  as  Von  Diest  describes;  but  I  have  been  very  near 
Bel  Ova,  and  received  detailed  information  about  Bel  Ova,  Oisu,  and 
the  other  places  described  by  Von  Diest.  All  the  names  which  he 
gives  are  familiar  to  me.  My  opinion  was  that  there  was  here  no  city, 
but  only  villages  comprised  within  the  bishopric  of  Appia.  Von 
Diest's  clear  and  admirable  description  only  confirms  my  opinion ;  but 
still  I  fully  acknowledge  that  of  the  two  names  which  he  suggests, 
Tiberiopolis  may  possibly  belong  to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is, 
however,  highly  improbable  that  a  city  with  a  coinage  like  Tiberiopolis 
should  be  situated  in  this  remote  and  obscure  district,  where  I  doubt 
whether  any  trace  of  Greece- Roman  civilisation  existed  until  the  third 
century.  I  still  see  no  reason  to  alter  any  opinion  expressed  in  C.  B., 
part  II.,  about  this  district,  and  regard  Von  Diest's  work  as  a  distinct 
confirmation  of  mine. 

Von  Diest  argues  on  p.  41  against  my  opinion  about  Koula,  and 
about  the  ancient  village  Eoloe  in  Kara  Tash  district  (see  pp.  123  and 
432).  His  arguments  contain  several  inaccuracies.  He  considers  it 
improbable  "  that  the  stone  should  have  been  carried  ten  miles  across 
the  mountains.  Such  statements  of  the  Turks  are  always  untrustworthy. 
The  sixty- three  Greek  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  attest  that  an 
ancient  city  existed  at  Koula ;  Koula,  therefore,  is  Koioe."    I  have  only 
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to  remark  that  I  have  known  larger  stones  carried  a  lunger  distance ; 
that  there  are  no  mountains  between  Kara  Tash  and  Koula ;  that  I  do 
not  depend  in  this  instance  on  any  statement  of  Turks;  that  I  have 
proved  the  existence  of  an  ancient  city  Satala  near  Koula,  and  of  a 
Byzantine  fortress  Opsikion  even  nearer  still;  and  that  Koloe  was  a 
remote  country  village  and  not  a  city.  I  may  also  say  that  I  have 
known  Asia  Minor  more  years  than  Yon  Diest  months;  that  I  have 
visited  Koula  three  times,  seen  the  stone  on  every  visit,  and  investi- 
gated its  history  as  carefully  as  I  could.  Yon  Diest  spent  one  night  in 
Koula,  and  saw  no  ancient  remains  except  some  coins  purchased  by 
a  physician  in  the  town ;  yet  I  know  that  numerous  ancient  remains 
exist  in  the  town,  brought  chiefly  from  Satala,  partly  also  from  Tabala, 
Maeonia,  and  even  greater  distances.  On  the  strength  of  this  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  town  and  its  surroundings,  Von  Diest  is  not 
justified  in  waiving  aside  my  assertion,  that  the  stone  in  question  was 
brought  from  Kara  Tash  by  a  Greek  dealer  in  madder-root,  with  the 
words  "derartige  Angaben  der  Turken  sind  stets  unzuverlassig." 
After  ten  years'  experience  I  also  have  learned  something  about  the 
worthlessness  or  value  of  such  evidence ;  and  I  have  also  learned  that 
some  travellers  will  pick  up  trustworthy  information  and  see  numerous 
remains  where  others  will  find  no  remains,  and  be  told  only  falsehoods. 

Von  Diest  places  Trajanopolis  at  Ushak  on  the  authority  of  Kiepert. 
I  have  shown  that  Trajanopolis  was  situated  at  Giaour  Euren,  "  Infidel 
Ruins,"  about  six  English  miles  east  of  Ushak.  Von  Diest  gives  this 
name  incorrectly  as  Giauren.  His  transcription  of  Turkish  names 
sometimes  shows  that  he  has  not  understood  the  peasants'  pronunciation, 
which  often  slurs  over  a  syllable  (compare  his  Hadjischein  for  Hadji 
Hussein,  on  p.  47).  Unfortunately,  Von  Diest  did  not  explore  the 
branch  of  the  Senaros  that  flows  from  Tchedje  Keui  past  Banaz  to 
Islam  Keui.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Alia  may  be  found  beside  Banaz. 
Banaz  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government,  which  recently  has  been 
changed  to  Islam  Keui.    See  p.  138. 

After  reading  Von  Diest's  remarks  about  the  Tembris  valley,  I  see 
nothing  to  alter  in  what  I  have  said  about  Prepenissos,  Kotiaion,  and 
Dorylaion.  On  tho  few  points  in  which  he  differs  from  me  I  remain 
unconvinced  by  his  arguments,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  spend  more 
time  on  them. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  in  which  Von  Diest  (p.  58)  enables  me  to 
correct  a  mistaken  argument  in  the  text  of  this  book  (p.  207  ff.).  I  had 
refused  to  accept  Texier's  identification  of  Mudurlu  with  Modrene ;  but 
according  to  Von  Diest  the  official  name  is  Mudurnu.  I  cannot  refuse 
to  identify  Mudurnu  with  Modrene.  I  must  follow  the  natural  and 
simplest  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  whatever  difficulties  be  caused 
thereby.  Mudurlu,  then,  is  a  remarkable  and  indisputable  example, 
such  as  I  have  long  sought,  of  popular  etymology  modifying  a  name  to 
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get  a  form  with  a  meaning  in  Turkish.  I  have,  therefore,  to  retract 
and  apologise  for  my  words  in  speaking  of  Kiepert's  "error"  in 
identifying  Mndurlu  with  Modrene. 

Next  arises  the  question,  does  this  affect  the  site  of  Mela,  which  was 
included  under  the  same  bishoprio?  I  must  answer  in  the  negative. 
Justinianopolis-Mela  seems  to  me  to  be  placed  on  the  Byzantine 
Military  Road  by  the  argument  in  Chapter  G.  But,  if  Ibora  on  the 
Iris  and  Piniolisa  on  the  Halys  were  united  under  one  bishop,  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  that  Modrene  and  Mela,  at  a  less  distance  from 
each  other,  were  united  under  one  bishop. 

Another  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  river  Gallos  and  the 
village  Modra  at  its  source.  Von  Diest  accepts  Perrofs  view  that 
Modra  also  was  situated  at  Mudirrlu.  This  I  cannot  accept.  Strabo 
distinctly  asserts  that  Modra  was  in  Phrygia  Epiktetos,  or  Phrygia 
towards  the  Hellespont  (p.  543),  and  Mudurlu  cannot  possibly  be  in 
Phrygia.0  Moreover  the  bishopric  of  Gallos  was  subject  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Nikomodeia,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  what  were  the  limits  of 
Nikomedeian  authority.  The  argument  which  I  have  advanced  about  the 
river  Gallos  from  Strabo's  statement  as  to  its  distance  from  Nikomodeia 
is  also,  I  think,  strong.  Von  Diest's  argument  on  p.  58  is  founded 
on  a  mistranslation.  Strabo  does  not  say  that  the  Sangarios  becomes 
navigable  in  consequence  of  the  access  of  water  from  the  river  Gallos. 

The  change  of  position  of  Modrene  relieves  us  of  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  bounds  of  the  Themes,  as  described  on  p.  211. 

Justinian's  bridge  over  the  Sangarios  (see  p.  214)  is  said  by  Von 
Diest  to  be  about  6  or  8  kilometres  from  the  present  bed  of  the  river. 
It  is  built  over  the  river  Tchark  Su  (which  flows  out  of  the  Sabandja 
Lake,  and  joins  the  Sangarios  not  very  far  from  the  sea),  the  Melas  of 
Pachymeres,  II.,  p.  331  (see  p.  210).  It  has  now  no  connection  with 
the  Sangarios,  though  the  country  between  them  is  level,  so  that  a 
former  connection  is  quite  possible.  The  bridge  has  eight  arches,  and 
is  435  metres  long. 

Von  Diest's  paper  is  full  of  information  about  the  Kaikos  valley.  It 
remains  for  some  one  now  to  do  the  Kaystros  and  Maeander  valleys. 

P.  127  and  p.  155.  MM.  Waddington  and  Imhoof  Bluiner  assign  all 
the  coins  to  Gcrme  on  the  Kaikos.  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  text 
was  not  founded  on  proper  study,  and  for  the  present  I  of  course  defer 
to  their  opinion. 

P.  342.  Mr.  Bent  has  justified  my  forecast  completely;  he  has 
discovered  Hieropolis  (i.e.  Kastabala),  with  inscriptions  of  Artemis 
Perasia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyramos,  where  it  comes  nearest 
Osmanie.  Considering  the  remarkably  diverse  opinions  of  M.  Th. 
Rcinach  and  M.  Imhoof  Blumcr,  the  confirmation  is  highly  satisfactory. 

*  Perrot's  work  is  not  accessible  to  me  in  Aberdeen.  Von  Diest  rej)ort8  that  Perrot 
considers  Strabo  guilty  of  au  error.    I  prefer  to  follow  Stmbo. 
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Acfiopouta,  Georoiis: 

p.  18,  154,  1M;  2^  LS2 ;  30^  122,  lj^  12^  130n.,  109,  159n.,  211 ;  31,  157n,  157V, 
158  ;  37,  157n.;  38,  157j  50,  102_i  §4,  18J_;  73,  162_;  91^  HGn. ;  110,  116n.;  Ill, 
121n.;  173,  191j  187,  HCn.  ;  192,  I83j  194,  129,  13p_;  196,  130n. 

Alexics  Comnencs: 

Novella  (Lib.  ii.  Nov.  4,  Leiiuclav.,  Jus.  Gr.-Roin.,  p.  130)  244n. 

Aumianus  Marcelmnus: 
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444       1  1 

Akmonia,  29,  42,  54,  55,  84,  91,  138,  168, 
326  note,  429,  434-436,  441  —   

Akraaos,  125 

Akroenoa,  10,  54,  79,  87,  139.  151,  199, 

277.  340, 343,  356,  359,  411,  444 
Akrokoa,  202 
Akaiare,  390 
Ala  1L,  55.    See  Ulpia 
Alabanda,  42 
Alandri  Flumen,  232,  421 

  Pontes,  143,  421 

Ala  Sheher,  16 
A  last  on,  Jjil 
Ahutoa,  173,  398,  426 
Albostan,  35,  276.    Sec  ArabUsos 


*  f*ec  pp.  5  noto,  12.   Modern  local  numcs  are  not  as  n  rule  given. 
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Alcibiades,  36,  41,  170 
Aldilos,  430 
Alectoria,  248 
Aleian  plain,  383 
Alethina,  209,  238 
Aleuros,  426 

Alexander,  23,  24,      43,  44^  tlA 

Alexandrein  xar'  '\<r<rov,  358 

Alexandrou  Kharax,  136 

Alexius  Comnenus,  78,  Ell 

Algiza,  105,  107,  411 

Algonia,  ill 

Algounia,  4.1 1 

Alia,  20,  138,  369, 

Aliassus,  284 

Alieros,  398,  426 

Al-Tolul,  443. 

Alloeira,  121  t  \ 

Alopex,  248 

Aloudda,  54,  $g_ 

Aloudda  or  Elouza,  138,  1G8,  369 

Alyattes,  62 

Alyattos,  422 

Alypos,  210 

Alytadarizon,  56 

Amadassos,  143 

Am  an  os,  310 

Amanus,  385,  .'tft<> 

Amara,  342 

Amaseia,  45,  48,  64,  65,  70,  73,  85,  192, 
253,  257,  260,  263,  267.  268,  290,  318, 
321,  324,  329,  453 

Amastris,  91,  184,  193^  318,  429,  453 

Amazons,  34 

Ambanaz,  79, 139. 

Ambason,  139 

Amblada,  10,  127,  252,  306,  334,  S£4,  390, 

393,  395,  39"67iU     

Ambrena,  246 
Araida,  17,  311 
Amilanda,  334 

Amisos,  27,  28,  45,  58,  77,  194.  262,  268, 
310,  325,448 

 ,  era  of,  194,  441 

Amlada,  334 
Ammianus,  II 
Ammaria,  445 
Amnesia,  77,  228  note,  312 
Amnias,  45,  218  note 

Amorion,  30,  49,  91,  142,  170,  172,  198, 
203,  215,  221,  229,  230,  247,  265,  278, 
34A  354,  360,  40T7422,  436,  444,  431 

Amos,  424  note 

Ampelada,  127,  334 

Amponn,  78,  79,  139,  233  note 

Ampous,  233  note 

Amysianon,  77 

Anabasis,  41 

Anaboura,  10,  143,  397,  421 
Anadynata,  64 
Anagome,  182 
Anagos,  41 1 
Anagourdes,  202 
Anaia,  241,  439 
Analiba,  71,  213 
Analibla,  56,  71.  226. 
Anastasiopolis,  44'i 


Anastasiopolis  Galatiae,  241,  244 
Anatolia,  25,  75,  81,  8JJ,~53,  88  note,  j& 
Anatolic  Theme,  151,  202,  204,  211,  21  J, 

216,  226,  249  note,  330,  350,  356, 421 
Anava,  80,  81,  130,  138 
Anazarba,  231 

Anazarbos,  291,  311,  341,  348,  350,  :W. 

374,  381,  53%  385,  386,  415.  451 
Ancyra,~20~,  49    See  An¥T 
Andabalis,  303,  300,  346,  360,  442 
Andala,  218 
Andcira,  155,  163 
Andracbman,  3~i9 
Audraka,  222 
Andrapa,  254,  291 

  (Neoclaudiopolis),  192,  195,  3H, 

320,  325.  433 
Andrasos,  340,  350,  354  note,  448 
Andrasaoa,  368 
Andriana,  161 
Andronicopolw,  88,  U3 
Andronicus  Palaeologus,  fifi 
Anea,  104,  111 
Anelonica  river,  129 

Anemourion,  81,  350,  358,  361,  363.  £i 

380,  383 
Angelokome,  206,  207 
Angelokomites,  129,  163.  202 
Angora,  242 

Angora  (Ankyra),  16,  81 
Ani,  305  note,  448 
Anineta,  104 
Ankore,  129 

Ankyra,  17,  29,  31,  40,  46,  48,  50,  «, 
75,  81,  237,  239,  240,  243,  257,  290,31', 
334,  340,  336,  405  *)fc,  422.  444,4k! 

 Sidera,  131,  147,  188  note,  430,^; 

Anna  Comnena,  7_2 

Annesoi,  326,  322 

Anpelada,  334,  411 

Antandros,  106,  188  note 

Anteus,  326  note 

Antheia,  112 

Anthios  river,  3i!8 

Antigonu«,  35,  38 

Antigous,  141 

Antinnus,  83 

Antioch  (of  Pisidia),  47,  57,  85,  431 
Antiocheia,  29,  43,  49,  150,  333,  320  **> 

394,  396,  398,  4007411,  453 

■  ad  Maeandrum,  .33 

 ad  Taurum,  279 

 Cariae,  423 

 ■  isanriae,  380 

 parva,  432 

Antiochiane  strategia,  69,    372,  373,  31* 

note 
Antiochas,  12 

Anti-Taurus,  23,  35,  55,  221,  270 
Antonine  Itinerary  interpolated,  23 
Antoniopolis  (Antinoopolis),  85 
Antoniopolis,  121 
Anydroi  Pyrgoi,  198,  346,  448 
Anzes,  322 
Anzethene,  323  note 
Aorata,  133  note,  208,  236- 
Apadna,  338 
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Apamcia,  2^40,42,43,4^46,48,4^50, 
74,  75,  78,  80.  81.  85,  180,  428,  430 

 ad  Maeandr.,  44,  85,  269 

 Celaenae,  6J>,  61^  201  note,  434 

 Cibotos,  393,  403,  430,  431,  428 

Apenzinsos,  307 
Aperlai,  425 
Aphaka,  386 
Aphnitia,  152 
Aphrazeia,  216,  218,  222 
Aphrodiaiaa,  49,  114,  422 
Apia,  54,  146,  15^  178j  458 
Aplekta,  122 
Apocomensia  vicus,  246. 
A  poll  i  nam,  55 
Apollo,  14,  24,  312 

 Hairbenos,  84,  L26 

 Didymean,  112  note 

'  Sarpedonios,  379 

Apollon  Patroos,  304. 

Apollonia,  19,  44,  49,  57,  252,  396,  400, 
412.  ill  note 

 ad  Rhyndacum,  119,  180,  196 

 Cariae 

 Lyciae,  425 

 Lydiae,  126. 

 .  of  Pisidia,  44.  note,  8fi 

Apolloniatis  lake,  181 

Apollonia,  126,  162 

Apollonos  Hieroo,  123 

Aporidos  Kome,  122  note,  42] 

Apotropaios,  1 10 

Appia,  14iL   See  Apia 

Aptaoa,  163. 

Aqua?  Sanrenae,  10 

Aqua;  Saravenaj,  264,  268,  297,  301 

Aquilius,  Manias,  47,  164 

Ara,  218,  249 

Arabessoi,  312  note 

Arabisaoa,  35,  49,  55,  77J  221^  271,  276, 

277,  278,  280,  309,  311,  3JQ 
Arabraka,  275,  285. 
Arabs,  82 
Aranda,  382  note 
Arane,  21 
Arangas,  21 
Aranis,  71,  275 ! 
Araaaxa,  49,  272,  288,  306 
Arasizia,  412 
Arathia,  296 
Araunia,  246 

Arauraci  or  Aranraka,  55,  56 
Arauraka,  275,  286 
Area,  66^  273,  314 
Arcadiopolis,  114,  225 
Arcelaio,  222 
Archangeloa,  12,  108 

Archelais,  29,  49,  50,  198,  284,  294,  298, 
303,  340,  343,  355T360,  363,  412,  1411 

 Colonia,  255 

Archelaopolis,  £0 
Archeopolis  of  Lazica,  fki 
Arcilapopolis,  fifi 
Ardala,  276 
Ardistama,  344 
Area,  24ii 

Arega-Arca-Arga,  fifi 


Areopolis,  128 
Argseua,  302  note 
 •,  Mount,  301 

Argaios,  286,  29^  352  note,  301^  307,  340 

note 
Argaous,  342 
Argeiaa,  136 
Argeoa,  340 

Argiza,  105,  107.  154,  155,  166.  306,  33,'.. 

384,  411,  438 
Argesia,  155,  165,  438 
Argoa,  286,  308,  340,  353 
Argustana,  2,">5,  2B6 
Arianzoa,  285,  342 
Ariaratheia,  55 

Ariarathia,  274,  303,  306,  310 
Ariar&atheam,  313 
Ariassos,  155 
Ariatagoras,  29 
Ariste,  133,  181,  183 
Aristion,  139 
Arkadiopolis,  104 
Arkaata,  412 
Arkhalla,  306 
Arkut  Khan,  42 
Armaxa,  270,  303,  30G 
Armaza,  2ZO 
Armenia,  58,  82,  133 

 Cilicia,  346,  382 

  -  Minor,  46,  56,  69,  71^  284,  303, 

315,  330,  416  note,  442 

  Prima,  325,  221 

 Secunda,  325  note,  313 

 Tertia,  313^  325  note 

 Quart  a,  ^25  note 

Armeniac  Theme,  77^  142,  216,  220,  249. 

267,  310,  321 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  369 
Armonokastron,  201 
Arminiac,  445 
Aronda,  398  note 
Arainoe,  358 
Artakc,  16-2 
Artanada,  2S2 
Artanaa,  162 

■   -     -  river,  438  » 

Artaxerscs,  36 

Artemea,  153  note,  154 

Artemidorus,  35,  50 

Arteroia,  84,  110,  111,  240,  41^  111 

 -Anaeitis,  131 

 Anaitia*Leto,  3J} 

 Boreitene,  121 

 t-  Peraaia,  460 

 Persica,  128 

Aryaaeia,  155 
Arzapa,  12 
Aaarintyn,  66,  308 
Ascania,  42 

Ascanian  lake,  47,  57,  189,  20J> 
Ascaniua,  1M 
Ascaratana,  129 
Asculaca?,  119 

Ashagha  Khoma,  29  note.    See  K 
Aaia,  47,  50,  95,  104,  314,  423,  437,  4jl* 

 Central,  27 

Aaian  Era,  441,  452 
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Askaenos,  121 
Askania,  407,  428 

 ,  Uke,  47,  57,  189,  222 

Askara,  412 
Asmosata,  423 
Asopos  rirer,  134. 
Aapendos,  394,  402,  416 
Aspona,  216,  221^  243,  254 
Assakaliba,  .351,  352 
Amos,  106,  118,  168  note 
Assyria,  34 
Astakoa,  179 
Asteles  rirer,  131 
Astra,  322 
Astytzion,  212  note 
Ataia,  112 

Atarnea,  152  note,  151 
Atenia,  148,  387,  322 
Atenoa,  398 
Ateooa,  143 
Athenais,  136 
Atmenia,  322 
Atravion  (Tatavion),  £5 
Atreua,  40,  189,  437,  432 
Atroa,  122 
Attagaina,  314 

Attaia,  122  note,  241,  369,  432 

AtUleta,  44,  49,  52  note,  127,  381,  389,  401, 

41 'J.  420,  432 
Attalid  Kings.  44 

Atialiota,  Michael,  5_7_ 
Attalos,  437,  432 
Attanaasos,  135 
At  tea,  125 

Attoudda,  49,  83,  135,  369,  433 

Atyokhorion,  84,  132 

Atzoula,  212 

Aud-ai,  412 

Augaza,  1 0.i 

Augilos,  22 

Augusta,  384 

Augustopolis,  10,  79,  143,  118 
Augustus,  47,  52 
Aulax,  118,  note,  211 
Auiindenos  lake,  1 35 
Auliou  Kome,  105,  122 
Aulokra,  142 
Aulokrenc,  142 
Aulokreni  Fontes,  172 
Aulonia,  154 

Aurcliopolis,  106,  122,  121 

A  u  nana,  55 

Anrokra,  142.  151.  128 

Auxentius,  S.,  19,  22 

Axiottenoa,  122, 131 

Ayasaluk,  59,  109,  324 

Ayasman,  401 

Ay  ax  Ian,  42 

Azalas,  212 

Azamora,  312 

Azanoi  or  Aizanoi,  142 

Azara,  411 

Aziottenos,  122,  131 

Aziris,  71 

Baanrs,  159, 122 
Babylon,  01 


Bndimon,  281,  291,  312 
Bagadaonia,  342 
Bag  is,  121 
Bagrura,  321 
Baiae,  62 
Bais,  22 
Baisteanoi,  123 
Baka,  38J,  382,  326 
Baklan,  445 
Bakshish,  31 
Balabitene,  325  note 
Balbadon,  212 
Balcca,  132  note 
Balia,  438 

Baljik  Hiaar,  32  note 
Baltolibas,  325 
Banaba,  371,  383,  412 
Baoaz  Tchai,  54 
Banes,  159,  182 
Baradis,  20,  421 
Barata,  86,  337,  357,  324 
Barbalissos,  357 
Barbaricus,  352 
Barbaroasa,  79,  81 

 /Frederick,  130,  346,  368.  424 

Bardaiftta,  141 
Bardaa  Phokaa,  141 
Barenos  river,  159,  207,  431 
Bareta,  216 
Baretta,  105,  141  note 
Bargasa,  422,  424 
Bargylia,  422 
Bariane,  322 

Baris,  49,  154,  159,  252,  388,  322  note,  394, 

322  note,  405,  406,  422 
Baro(ukl)ia,  412 
Barsaliuin,  71 
Barzalo,  71,  320 
Basgoidariza,  56 
Basileia,  190,  251  note 
Basileion,  93,  196,  244,  442 
Baailika,  78,  208,  236,  445 
 Therma,  10,  57,  220,  205,  268,  281. 

297,  301.  315.  442 
Basilinopolis,  15,  LZli 
Basil iscus,  294 
Basri,  232 
Batalous,  445 

Bathyrrhyax,  141,  220,  222  note,  262  note 
Bathys,  141,  144,  213 

 Khyax,  76,  220,  266 

Batransia,  234 
Battea,  412 
Bazanis,  325 
Bazis,  347,  442 
Behram,  112 
Be),  Gez,  55 
— ,  Geuk,  55 
— ,  Dede,  55 
— ,  Kara,  61 
— ,  Kuru,  55 
Belisa,  322 
Belokome,  222 
Bemraaris,  270 
Bcnadek,  445 
Bennct,  Major,  5,  55 
Benneu*,  144.    See  Zens 
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Bennisoa,  85  note,  144 
Bent,  Mr.,  22,  4t>0 
Berbe,  2.2,  394 
Berbeniakon,  158 
Berisa,  329 
Bernard,  Prof.  M.,  5 
Beroea,  302 
Berrhoja,  382 
Besh  Karish  Eyulj,  30 
Beudos  Vet  us,  143,  405,  421 
Bey  Keui,  31 

 Sheher,  29 

Bi  bassos,  424 
Bidana,  18,  4112 

  Leontopolis,  IB 

Bidane,  402 
Bilejik,  18 
Billaios,  443 
Bimboa  Dagh,  55 
Binam,  10 
Bin  Bir  Kilise,  80 
—  Tepe,  32 
Bindaios,  430 

■  Eudoxiopolis,  421 

Bindeos,  174,  177,  387,  404 

Bithynia,  40,  44,  45,  65,  74,  94,  150,  191, 

205,  322.  435,  437,  440,  443     

 Pontus,  15,  68 

 Prima,  415  note 

Secunda,  415  note 


Bithynion-Claudiopolia,  45,  65 
Bithynion-Hadriana-Claudiopolia,  19ii 
Bitziano,  191  note 
Bizana,  13 

Bizana  of  Armenia,  IS 
Bizenoi,  2.">i 
Bizya,  428 

Black  Sea,  gA  48,  58 
Blados,  154,  155  note,  334 

 Mysiae,  133 

Blandos,  215. 

Blaundos.  44  note,  68,  84.  120,  127. 

334,  388,  425 
Boalia,  412 
Boghaz,  Harir,  80,  81 

 Keui,  28,  29,  33 

Bohn,  13 

Boiabad,  77,  268 

Boitiniathes,  412 

Bolatli,  80 

Bolbosos,  371,  383. 

Bolegasgus,  17,  257,  259 

Boli,  45 

Bonyssa,  91 

Bor,  88 

Boreitene,  121 

Borissos,  307 

Boryza,  182 

Bosphorus,  48,  80,  8J7. 

Boucoleon,  185 

Boudeia,  143 

Bousamn,  294 

Bousmadis,  369 

Bozanti  Khan,  68 

Boz  Kyr  Kaimmakamlik,  18 

Bregmeni,  119 

Bria,  102,  131 

VOL.  IV- 


137. 


Brianea,  246. 
Briges,  34 
Brioula,  H3j  422 
Brioulla,  104 

Brouzos,  10,  49,  139,  151,  108 

Brunca,  240 

Brunga,  183 

Bryaa,  183 

Bryklike,  384 

Buccellarii,  352 

Buccellariote  Theme,  211^  216,219,  248.  321 

Buldur  Lake,  41 

Bulladan,  83 

Banar  Bashi,  54 

Bunas,  24fi 

Buz«a,  240 

By  water,  Mr.,  5 

Byzantine  Military  Road,  75^  197,  200 
Byzantine  Roads,  48,  14 
Byzantion,  240 

See  also  K  in  many  words 
Caballccome,  359.    Sec  Kaballa 
Caelius,  Mount,  110 
Caena,  68,  346,  300 

Caesareia,  26,  28^  29,  49,  50,  64,  76.  199, 
219,  256,  267,  268,  270,  28L,  291,  303 
305,  311,  342.  346.  349,  350,  355,  58(1. 
402,446.     

 Germanica,  180 

 Helgas,  196. 

 Isauriae,  300 

 Lydiae,  124 

 —  Maeoniae,  131 

 Mazaka,  28,  39,  50,  64, 15 

CalahWl-Ghabe,  236,  445 

Calcedonia,  sec  Chalcedon 

Caleorsissa,  56, 21 

Callistus,  19 

Cambe,  304 

Camisa,  215 

Campo  Amoeno,  243 

Can  da,  338 

Caparceae,  69 

Caparcelis,  302.  314 

Ca  pa  re  as  (Kaparkelis),  69 

Cappadocia,  17,  20,  2j,  2^  3^  36,  37,  38, 
41,  45,  46,  56,  58,  G3.  69,  73^98,  252, 
281,  308,  314,  317  f,  337,  339,  350,  352, 
311  f,  386,  399  note 

  Prima,  301,  348,  415  note 

 Secunda,  74,  75,  283,  3Q3 

 Tertia,  25  note,  283 

Cappadocic  Theme,  216,  226,  231,  249  note, 

316,  356     

Caria,  11  note,  49^  95,  415 
Carissa,  411  note 
Carmalia,  288.    See  K. 
Carolatb,  Prince,  46  note 
Caroura,  49 
Carsagis,  71_,  225 
Carsat,  56,  21 
Carthage,  14 
Cams,  20 
Cnstabala,  60 
Castora,  234 
Casus,  135  note 

2  I 
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Catabana,  213 

Catabolo,  till 
Cedrenus,  20^  21 
Celaenae,  36,  37,  49 

 A|»ameia,  41,  60 

Cellarion,  322 
Celflpun,  192 
Cenaxem  palidem,  '240 
Cenaxis,  lake,  242 
Cenon  Gallicanon,  240 
Cepora,  64 
Cerata-,  240 
Chailiara,  414 

Chalcedon,  20,  142,  179,  184,  199  note,  240, 
4'28 

rhalcis,  51 

Chamanene,  283,  290,  296,  447 
Charakene,  384 
Charalampius,  116 
Charax,  71,  81,  193 

  Alexandri,  L93 

Chateau  Cingulaire,  130 
Chermside,  Col.,  5 
Chilinkomon,  -t'-'H 
Chogeae,  240 
Choloe,  292 
ChoDarion,  329 
Choria  Miluadika,  420 
Chorsabia,  11 
Christianity,  304 
Christojxdis,  1 14 
Chrysoboullos,  ah-L 
Chrysopolis,  143,  159,  204 
Chrusam,  313 

Churches  of  the  King,  236,  44a 
Chusa,  239 
Ciaca,  275,  314 
Ciacis,  314 
Cibiatra,  306 

Cibyrrhaiote  Theme,  384,    See  K. 

Cichorius,  452 

Cilices  Mandacadeni,  1 19 

Cilicia,  l^^^SjnSj^^fiO.TJLIL 

98,  253,  310,  311,         ^50,  375,  383,  389 

  Camj>estri*,  365.  374 

 Prima  and  Secunda,  376,  383 

  Tracheia,  58,  330,  30 1.  450 

Cilician  Gates,  27,  28.  37,  38,  39,  42,  43,  58, 

06,  TL  198,  JU9,  220,  321 
Cinara,  241 
Civitot,  188  note 
Claudeikonion,  303,  373.  399 
Claudias,  71,  302 
Claudiconinm,  .303,  375,  39i) 
•  Claudio-Derbe,  303.  337,  373,  393 
Claudio-laodicea,  303,  373 
Claudiopolis,  20,  45j  65^  69,  75^  182,  285, 

303.  310.  3J8,  322,  358,  36J,  303,  3^0, 

3^3^3^  447,450,454 
■Claudiojwlis  Bith.,  182,  318,  322,  435,  447, 

45.1 

■Claud iopol is  Cappadociae,  7_1 
Claudioseleuceia,  399,  498 
<'leon,  32 

<  'lotedariza,  58  note 
•Clotoedariza,  53  note 
•Cocleo,  198  note 


Cocleo,  Cotieo,  54  note 
Cocusos,  49 
Codusabala,  272,  310 
Coduzabala,  49,  274,  292 
Collegium,  .'118 
Collignnn.  M.,  9 
Coloe,  293.    See  K. 
Coloneia,  267.    See  K. 

 Theme,  29L   S<-e  K. 

Colonia,  55,  325,  363,  444,    See  Archelair 

■  Comama,  52 

■  Theodorias,  329  note 

Colnnossus,  248 
Colossae,  3tL  37,  49 
Comama,  57,  398 
Comana.  49 
Coma  ra  lis,  270,  288 
Comitanasso,  242.  300 
Comitanas*os,  ">44 
Comnena,  Anna,  79 
Comnenus,  Alexius,  89 

  John,  39 

  Manuel,  78,  79.  80,  Oil 

Congousto«,  361 
Conisium,  153  nttte 
Constantini  Colli*,  220,  288 
Contin.,  Theoph.,  29 
Constantine,  19 

 Porphyrogenitn«,  20,  73. 

Constantinople,  25^  26,  74.  76,  TL.  8Q 
Copas.  24ii 
Corallia,  417  note 
Coriopio,  358,  .363 
Come.  II 
Cornelius,  161 
Coropisso*,  394.    See  K. 
Corveunte,  111 
|   Cotena,  17,  280,  28? 
Cotiaion  (Kotiaion).  54  note 
Cousin,  M.,  4a 
Craca,  314. 
Crcmna,  328 
Crentius,  P.,  29 
Crcesus,  29,  33 
Crusius,  14 
Cuballum,  422 

Ciicu«um,  294.    See  Kokussos 
Cumanadensis,  370 
Cumialis,  292 
Cures,  L30 
Curtius,  28^  52,  84 
Cyprus,  31 
Cyrus,  4J,  42,  138 

Cyzicos,  58,  H9,  154,  162^  166,  212,  431. 


Dabenai,  412 

Dabeneus,  398 

Dabesa,  340,  .'{54  note 

Dabinai,  148,  388,  412 

Dablis,  182,  240, 443 

Dacozae,  292 
I   Dadaleia,  439 

Dadaleis,  129 

Dsds'tana,  195.  249 

Dad  y  bra,  66,  193,  318,  323  note 
I  Kastamon,  96 
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!):u"j,U<»ru!ii,  131  note 
Dagalasso,  274 
Daga  lassos,  '270 
Dagona,  275 
Dagona  (L>ragoiui),  7_1 
Dagottheni,  lilU  note 
Dagousa,  7 1 
Dagouta,  190. 
Dakai,  262 
Dakibyza,  184,  ^ 
Daknai,  262 
Dakora,  3116 
Dakoroa,  306 
Dalanda,  7T>  3ii9 
Daldis,  120,  128 

Dalisandos,  310,  335,  358,  3*3*3,  379,  395, 

41'.).  450 
Dalisandos  (Faasiller),  39,  £2 
Damalis,  1  80.  204,  2il8 
Damascus,  312 
Damatry,  20,  218,  312 
Dana,  449 

Dana  (Tyana),  15,  42 
Dandaxina,  '-'73 
Daokmne,  412 
Daoutha,  2841 
Daphnoudion,  430 
Daphnousin,  182,  430 
Daphnusia,  La 
Daphnutii,  lilii  note,  43') 
Daranalis,  447 
Daras,  44 6 
Daraulia,  44.*) 
Darbidouu,  121  note 
Dardanos,  152 
Darcioukome,  125 
Darenos,  159 
Darnalis,  447 
Darea,  408,  421 
Darsilam,  4UH 
Dnrzila,  421 
Dascusa,  71,  314 
Dasknusa,  55,  71,  27.*> 
Da.sk  v  I  ion,  181,  190,  444 
Daskyliti*  lake,  lHl 
Dasmenda,  290.  312 
Dastarkon,  29ll  note,  312 
Dasteira,  22<j  note,  312 
Daxiinon,  32i> 

Dazinu.n,  220,  203,  320i  028 
Dazimonis,  ^'".t 
Debalakia,  141 
De  Boor,  114 
Decapolis,  132.  366  nof<' 

  in  Palestine,  366  note 

 Lydia,  300  note 

  Isauriae,  335,  365,  366,  424 

Dede  Ilel,  55 
Deiofarus,  192.  453 
Deirman,  16  note 
Dekapoli*  of  Isanria,  335 
Delemnia,  251 
Demakdla,  307 
Demetria*,  380 
Dm  et  riii,  64 
Demetriuni,  65 
Demos  TliiiMinteon,  433 


Deraou,  42  o 

Demousia,  420 

Dcnizler,  M 

Denizli,  80,  83,  88,  454 

Derbe,  99,  336,  371,  375,  45J 

Derebol,  fill 

Derende,  7J,  209 

Detaba,  424 

Dia,  19^  443,  453 

Diadochi,  54  note,  M 

Diarkekis,  12 

Diatora,  412 

Didyma,  425  note 

Didymion,  112 

Didymos,  221  note 

Diehl,  M.,  45 

Diga,  river,  1 29 

Dilimoia,  2*i  1 

Dindorf,  L.,  Ill 

DiQdvmos,  138,  146,  Ulh  227,  403 
Dinia,  421  " 
Dinia-Chelidunia,  43 
Dinia;,  142,  12H 

Diocaisareia,  25, 280  note,  285,  310, 331,  364, 

366.  371.  382.  450,  454 
Diocaesareia  Phrygiae,  Lij 
Diocletian,  14 
Dioecesis  Asiaua,  395 
Dioklea,  139,  151 
Dioklea  or  Dokela,  55 
Dionysopolis,  44,  49.  81  note,  86,  136 
Dios  Hieron,  104,  U4,  420,  -iJO. 
Diospolis,  196.  453 
Dipotamon,  140,  178,  356 
Djaldia,  445 
Djarsioun,  445 

Doara,  268,  281,  287,  2VI7,  301,  304,  305. 

Dodurga,  45. 

Doghan  Hisar,  42 

(D)ogra,  62 

Dogra,  268. 

I>oidya,  L2ii 

Doidye,  44  note 

Dokeia,  207,  316,  321,  356 

Dokela  or  Dioklea,  139,  151 

Dokimian  marble,  135.  433 

Dokimion,  14,  40,  43,  44,  53,  54,  139,  170. 

232.  413 
Dokimos,  41 
Dolicba,  222 
Doliche,  221 
Dolichiste,  425 
Domitianopolis,  122 
Domitiopolis,  366,  370 
Dona,  268,  292 
Dora,  268,  297,  322 
Dorano,  67,  70,  261 
Doris,  181,  443 
Dorkon,  184 

Dorvlaion,  16.  40.  49.  54,  66.  78.  79.  81.  86, 
144,  168,  197.  199.  2lil  note,  209,  212, 
226.  231.  233,  236.  237.  239.  241,  278. 
301  note,  353,  361,  4li5  note,  428,  435. 
436.  439.  444.  445.  459. 

Doublet,  M.,  52 

Doudada,  412 

Doulichia,  277 
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Draconis,  7_1 
Dragai,  347,  44U 
Drakon  river,  1M 
Drepana,  181 
Drexler,  14,  19 
Drizes,  348,  449 
Drizion,  348 
Druina,  245 
Drys,  ISO 

Dsii-l-kala,  340,  334  note,  368  note,  445,  448 

Dacange,  19,  20,  11  note 

Duchesne,  M.TAbbe,  9,  20,  21,  52,  53,  131, 

319 
Dugaria,  245 
Durzela,  408 
Dusae,  65 

Dusepro  Solympum,  64,  65 
Dyteutos,  433 
Dzoul'kila,  445,    See  D»u 


F.Aiwog,  282 
Ebagena,  303 
Eccobriga,  242,  25^  259 
Edeasa,  219 
Egilana,  H44 
Egdava,  260 
Egerdir,  4o7 
tgypt,  60,  80. 

Eirenopolis,  361,  365,  371,  374,  384,  386 

Eireumenia,  412 

Ekk(ea),  4J2 

El  A'bra,  236 

El-Afa-chim,  445 

El-Agradh,  235 

Elaia,  10-ri 

Elaioussa,  373,  380,  281 

 Sebaste,  312 

Eleinokaprios,  134 

Eleinopolia,  1W7 

Eleinos  river,  134 

Eleutherociliceg,  386 

Elia.%  221  note 

El  Kbalidj,  203,  236 

Elouza,  l.'lrt 

Elves  or  Elles,  51 

Empelos,  207 

Endelekhone,  216 

Enistratus,  246 

Enteleia,  300 

Ephesian  Gate,  35  note 

Ephesos,  19^26,2^,2^3^42,45,48,49, 
50,  59j  60,  62,  84,  104,  109,  US,  167, 
221  note,  271^  344,  402,  415,  43^  4jJ2 

  TheoTogos,  19 

Epiktetos,  Phrygia,  145,  150,  251  note 

Epiphaneia,  66,  281,  386 

Epiphania  Syriae,  302 

Epiphanitu,  16. 

Eregarsina,  7_1 

Erezii,  155 

Ergaateria,  166 

Ergasterion,  155,  438 

Eriboia,  185 

Enbolos,  185,  2oj} 

Eribulo,  24JJ 

Eriste,  181,  183,  196 


Eriza,  21,  45,  46  nott,  136^  421,  422 
Erizii,  119 

Ef pa,  49,  55,  271,  277,  289,  308 
Erpha,  289,  308 
Ertogrul,  16 
Erymna,  112,  419 
Erymosykea,  216 
Erythrai,  105 
I   Eski  Sheber,  86. 
Esouakome,  412 
Etenna,  395,  418 
Eton  i  a,  '260 
Euya,  171,  235 

Euagina,  248,  261,  268^  305,  ±52 

Euagina  (Fuagina),  70 

Euaisai,  302 

EuaUsai,  304 

Euarzia,  245 

Euasai,  302,  304 

Euaza,  105 

EubUa,  305 

Euchraea,  245 

Eudagina,  261  210 

Eudoixata,  71,  330 

Eudokiaa,  10  note,  18,  19,  146,   177,  gig, 
221.  225,  226,  344 

 Phrygiae,  151 

Eudoxata,  330 

Eudoxiana,  330 

Eudoxias,  225 

Eudoxiopolia,  225 

Eudoxiuupolis,  HI  note,  387,  404 

Eugonia,  261 

Euippe,  422 

Eukarpia,  14,  49,  139,  151,  168 

Eukhaita,  20,  21,  52  note,  53,  77,  93,  101 

note,  268,  218  not;  305,  318,  371,  383 

note,  395,  429,  448,  452 
Eukhaneia,  20,  21 
Eulepa,  270,  306 
Eumeis,  67,  214 

Eumeneia,  19,  44,  49,  80,  86,  136,  169, 

431   

EuoUai,  304 
Euphemias,  296 
Euphorbium,  49,  169 
Euphorbua,  147 

Euphrates,  28,  55,  57,  7^  31^  351 

Euphrasia,  17j  280,  301 

Euralion,  422 

Eurornos,  422 

Eurymedon,  406 

Eusebeia,  304,  346 

Eusimara,  314 

Euaipara  (Fusipara),  10 

Euspcna,  Puspena,  67,  7_1 

Euspoena,  215 

Eustathius,  12 

Evans,  Mr.  A.  J.,  430,  434 

Eznra,  411 

Falami,  445 
Fandj,  236 

Fassiler  or  Dalisandos,  39 
Faustinopolis,  18.  346,  352,  449,  E. 

 HnlnU  £8 

Ferguson,  the  late  Mr.,  4  note 
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Fiara  or  Siara,  20 
Fiarasi,  67,  308 
Filaction,  133  note 
Flavia,  116,  328  note 
Flavians,  225 

Flarias,  28J,  291,  SUj  385,  431 
FlariopolU,  385 
Fiaviopolis,  Krateia, 

 Lydiae,  121 

 Phrygiae,  118 

Fontrier,  M.,  Ar.,  120,  124,  125,  126.  128, 

13  2,  431 
Forbiger,  64,  08 
Foroba,  27V),  300 
Forty  Martyrs,  Lake  of  the,  LAO 
Foucart,  M.,  124,  125 
Freshtield,  Mr.  D.  W.,  4  note 
Fuagina,  70,  281 
Fusipara  or  Eusipara,  111 

Gabadonia,  349 
Gadiana,  222 
Gaita,  20_1,  333 
Gaioa  Kome,  145 
Gaizatodiastos,  13 
Gaizatoriz,  16,  444 
Galbana,  344 
Galakrene,  185 

Galatia,  111  note,  28,  40,  45,  54,  57,  64,  68, 
70,  75,  78,  176,  11)2,  194,  196,  252,  260, 
314,  334,  339,  341,  345,  372^  373,  375, 
377,  378,  439,  446,  447,  4M,  453 

 Prima,  242 

 Salutaria,  221,  254,  432 

Galatia  tram  Halym,  250 

Galaticus,  Pontos,  6_£ 

Galea,  254,  232 

Galea,  13 

Galenirum,  248 

Galesion,  165 

Gal  lesion,  110 

Gallipoli,  120 

Gallos,  182,  202,  205,  208,  234j  460 

Galmana,  344 

Gatnbrioa,  452 

Gammaousa,  143 

Gandeia,  122 

Gangaris,  64 

Gangra,  45,  48,  257,  3_1S,  310,  321,447,  453 

.  (Germanicopolis),  11)2,  25Ji 

Ganzar uos,  412 

Gardibia,  412 

Gardybia,  412 

Gargara,  UHii  LUj  188  note 

Garmias,  254,  322 

Garnake,  iiiitt 

Garsaoura,  284,  243 

Garsauritis,  233 

Garsi,  248,  250 

Garus.  20 

Gaudeia,  122 

Gauraiua,  309 

Gazala,  323 

Gazelon,  323 

Gazelonitia,  192,  323,  452,  453 
Gel xer«  2L  427^  448,  450*  431 
Genesiua,  76,  22 


Geonensis,  41S 

Germa,  10  note,  16,  217^  221,  224,237,  247, 

403  note,  453 
Germaniceia,  221,  301, 
Germanicia,  17,  35,  55,  77,  180,  276,  291. 

311 

Germanicopolis,  301  note,  355. 358,  361,  365, 

366,  312.    See  Gangra 
Germaniki,  210 

Germe,  127^  155,  167,  211,  4CH,  400 
Germia,  224,  320  note 

 Theodorias,  313 

Germ  i an  hills,  155  note 

Germocolonia,  322 

Geron,  301 

Getasa,  308 

Geuk  Bel,  53 

Gcz  Hel,  53 

Gezatorix,  16,  444 

Gliarcboli,  'J'iti 

Gharul>uli,  445 

Giaour  Kakssi,  31 

Ginglariou,  130 

Girindos,  20,  242 

Gisza,  4 1 2 

Giza,  412 

Glauama,  344,  301 

Glaudia,  II 

Glankos,  14,  85.  130 

Glarama,  361 

Glycerius,  233 

Gneius  Manlius  Vulso,  43 

Godasa,  67,  71,  275 

Goeleon,  144 

"  Golden  Street,"  2 

Goleonta,  143 

Gondosa,  11 

Gorbeous,  46*  214,.  216,  245,  255 

 Akarbous,  444 

Gordiana,  243 

Gordion,  16,  29,  30,  31,  225,  422 

Gordioutdehos,  liili 

Gordiou  Teichos,  421 

Gordorounia,  210 

Gordos,  132,  183,  210 

Gordoserba,  15,  183 

Gordoserboi,  2 1 0 

Gordou  Kome,  210,  244,  444 

Gorgorome,  97^  335 

Granikoa,  129,  159,  432 

Graos  Gala,  81^  133 

Gratianopolis,  16,  226,  243 

Greece,  24,  32 

Greek  Colonies,  44 

Grekkea,412 
1  Greuber,  Mr.,  19 

Grimenothyritni,  30, 149 

 ■  Trajauopolis, 

|  Gundusa,  67^  224 

Gyris,  22 

Gytarion,  351 

Haase,  201 
Hadath,  301 
Hadith,  228 
Hadreanuteba,  133 
Hadrian,  30 
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Hadriane,  410 
Hadriani,  190 
Hadrianoi,  l.*)7.  lfiO,  121 

 Adriani,  18J 

 Bithvniae,  4;>7 

Hadrianopolis.'42.  45,  56,  14o.*  141.  318. 
222  note,  359.  222 

 (Asioe),  22 

 of  Lrcia,  4-1 

 of  Pisidia,  421^  422 

—  or  Thymbrion,  400 

 Papblagoniae,  lif3 

 (Phrygia).  Ill 

Hadrinnoutherai,  155,  107.  437 
HndriaDouthvmi,  148  «<»<<• 
Hagia,  111 
Haidurli,  SO  note 
Haimane,  216,  226,  242 
Halala,  35:  t 

 Faustinopolis,  340,  449 

Halikyrna,  405 

Halvs,  ^^^2^3^3^^36,37,41^ 
42,  43,  52,  53,  55,  04.  75.  70.  77.  gg,  191. 
220.  251.  207.  303.  314.  315,  321,  329. 
444 

 bridge*,  75,  218,  220 

Hama,  3X2 

Hamam  Su.  3o,  31,  41,  42,  54,  22 
Hamilton,  is,  41.  4-2 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  98,  127,  25a 
Hammer-Purgstall,  hi 
Harasoa,  4ii 

Hardy,  Mr.,  20,  45,  442 
Harir  Boghnz.  80,  81 
H  armal  a,  134 
Harpaaa,  423 
Harjiasos,  423 
Har|>y  Tomb,  22 
Harrab,  445 
Hatunie,  22fl 
Haza,  26 
Haz  Keui,  fi3 

Head,  Mr..  5,  13,  40  note,  54  twte 
Heleuopolis,  70,  179i  IMx  1M,  187,  201,  ill 

 Lydiae,  122 

Helenopontus,  21,  3211 
Helgas-liernianicopolis,  1HW 
Helikore,  119 
Hellespont,  24 
Hellespont ia  Phrvgia,  150 
Hellespont  us,  74,"  95,  132,  153,  421 
Hemerum,  189 
Heracleia,  35. 
Heracleopolis,  220 
Herais,  120 

Heraklein,  13t  193.  318.  321.  340 

  ad  Salbatuin 

  ad  Sipvlum,  12,  109 

  in  Ponto.  191,  197,  442 

  Kvbistrn,  10",  221,  339.  341,  349, 

354,448  ' 
Herakles,  24  note 
Hercules  RestituN.r,  402 

— ■  A|*>tropai<>s,  1  Lli 

Hcrmogenes  85.  note 
Hennokapeleia,  132 
Hermokome,  412 


Hermon,  286 

Hermos,  59,  60,  01,  80,  10A  122,  liUi 
Hen-lotus,  19,  ^4,  27,  29^  3ii  note,  3L,  32^ 

33,  36,  37,  41,  42  note,  42  note,  tR>, 

01 

Hesychius,  14 
Hetenna,  418 
Heuresios,  IB 
Hexapolis,  142 
Hiera  Germe,  122  note 

  Kome,  84,  138,  421 

Hierakoryphites.  381.  42U 

Hierajwlis,  15,  49,  12  note,  83,  84,  91^  13", 

135.  107.  364.  423.  433.  449.  42ii 
Hiereia,  184 
Hieria,  102 
Hieroca-sareia,  128 
Hierocharax,  102 

Hierocles,  13,  73,  74,  92,  106,   120,  132. 

144  note,  148,  153,  179,  247,  316.  32:  v. 

371.  387.  395.  396.  40  7,  412.  415,  42:;. 

424  429 
Hierokharax,  54,  139,  108 
Hierokometai,  1 10 
Hierolophienses,  11U 

Hierojwlis,  lj^  14,  40,  44<,  84,  85.  13^.  16^ 

342.  367,4iiJJ 
Hieros,  195,  214 
Hierus,  241 
Hip|>onax,  37,  40,  28 
Hippourios,  127 

Hirschfeld,  Prof.  G.,  10,  20,  38,  48,  01.  64. 
84  note,  92,  97,  100,  110,  121  tufa,  ln8 
note,  169,  172,  112  note,  193.  195,  24- 
257.  267.  317.  2211  note,  335,  4uu.  402. 
403.  405,  400.  408,  411.  414  note,  410 
note,  418,  420 

Hisn-al-Ghabra,  445 

Hispa,  II 

Hoearth,  Mr.  D.  G.,  4,  5j  1^  20,  21^  22, 

143,  177,432,425 
Holleaux,  M.,  45 
Holmoi,  140,  111 
Homa,  434i  22L    Sec  Kh. 
Homer,  52 
Homereion,  10 
Homonada,  334,  391,  294 
Homonades,  335.  395,  418.  419.  453 
Houorias,  197.  317.  323.  note,  421 
Horophy  lakes,  1 75.  1 7fl 
Horse-station.  2li2 
Hot  springs,  104 
Hours  of  riding,  li!3 
Huda-verdi,  403 

Humann,  15,  10,  17,  28  note,  22  note 

Hyakinthos,  182 

Hycron]K>tamiini,  240 

Hydara,  5_6_ 

Hyde,  337,  238 

Hydrela,  422 

Hyelion,  134 

Hykhantenoi,  1 63 

Hylas,  24 

Hyllarima,  422 

Hyllos,  122,  148 

Hymettas  21 

Hynia,  240 
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Hypaipa,  104,  128,  167,  431 
Hypseia,  220,  24_1<,  250,  205 
Hypsele  (Ionia-),  lii'j 
Hvrcani,  124. 
Hyrgalei*.  42*  IM 
Hyriboluro,  24u 

Iassos,  423 
Jbidinge,  3M 
Ibis,  Mount,  202 

Ibora,  263,  264,  321  no/f,  3 25,  32' s  453 
Ibora  (Sibora),  62 
Ibraham  Pasha,  51 
Ibriz,  35,  3a 

Iconium,  ^4^4^50,78,79,81,87!  13n, 
171,  239,  299,  332,  342,  349,  357,  359, 
371.  373.  375.  376.  377.  378.  384,  3t«3. 
•AS 

Iconoclast  Emperor*.  Su 
Ida,  Mount,  154.  2u" 
Ide,  Ml 
Idyma,  424 
Irtatun  Bunar,  22 
Ikizari  (Kizara),  till 
Iliad,  34 
Ilbcitenei,  1S3 
J  lion  Novum,  151  wtc 
llistra,  336,  442 
Ilouza,  101,  Hi- 
lly as,  101 
Imaion,  412 

Imhoof-Blumer,  13,  14,  40  n»te,  4.-.:t 

Imperial  estate*,  14,  15,  173,  4-iO 

Indos,  135,  173,  432 

In«  Gtfl,  Inek  Gol,  Aine  God,  lti 

Innocentiua,  12 

Insula?,  95 

lobia,  18. 

Iogola,  2115. 

Iopolis,  240 

IonopolU,  318 

Iotapa,  373,  450,  453 

lotape,  29 

loukharatax,  132 

loulioupolis,  435 

Iovia,  111 

Ipetobrogen,  240 

Ipso*,  35,  36,  43,  78,  140 

Irenopolis,  361,  365,  371.  374.  386 

  Zephyrion,  3H4 

Iris,  3211 
Isamos,  352  note 

Isaura,  17,  18,  336,  343,  358,  377,  391,  450, 
453 

 ,  Nea,  18. 

 Nora,  91  note 

Isauria,  25,  47,  57,  58,  78,  253,  336,  361, 

393.  417.  42-),  44'.t.  450 
Isaumpolis,  18,  9^,  M±  365,  370,  394.  395, 

429 

Isba,  101  note,  416^  420 
Isgereo,  14.ri 
Ishkian  Bazar,  4fi  note 
Isinda,  9.  46.  421 

 Lyciae,  4'2.ri 

Isis,  19 
Iskelib,  64 


Iskotue,  14,'> 

Warn  Kcui,  30,  41,  54 

Ism  id,  4ot>  note 

Ianimid,  44  m>  w4e 

Ispa,  67,  71,  412  note 

Issos,  358 

Italy,  46. 

luliopolis,  240.    See  J. 

Jtws'  Castle,  445 
John  Comnenus,  80 
Jonson,  Ben,  4 

Julia,  29,  35,  49,  49.  note,  140,  111  411,  412, 
434 

 Gordo*,  122 

|   Juliaiiopolis,  122 

Juliopolis,  1L  93,  229,  240,  244,  444,  4M 

 Gordoukome,  1 

 on  the  Euphrates,  .100 

,   Julio-Sebaste,  381,  384,  449 

I   Justinian,  15,  74,  75,  76,   80,  241,  247, 
248,  257,  300,  312,  313,  318,  324,  322 
note,  356,  417,  428,  433,  4S^  443 
Juhtinianopolis,  80,  200,  3JU 

 —  Galatiae,  214.223.340.  34.".,  444 

 Kamoulianai,  22 1 ,  3ii4 

 Konana,  407 

 Mela,  205,  20*,  4fifl 

 Mokissos,  214,  220,  300 

 Myrome,  42'  ) 

 Nora,  205 

 Gordi,  202 

 Palia,  214,  340,  343,  44V 

 Siblia,  130 

See  also  C. 

Kabaia,  189 

Kabak  Tepe,  55 

Kabalis,  252 

Kaballa,  56.  171,  359 

Kabassos,  31 1,  380 

Kabessos,  38'. 

Kabissos,  386,  451 
I    Kaborkion.  202,  211.  213.  215,  229,  ill 

(K:ib>»rkoi,  412 
:    Kudeimu,  248,  AM 

Kivlena,  2i'7,  3U8 

Ivtdmos  mount,  134 

  rirer,  134, 

Kadoeni  Macedone*,  120 

Kadoi,  122,  129,  147,  155, 168,  241,  405, 433 

Kadosia,  182,  208,  241 

Kadouas,  155 
i   KaSsoun,  280 

Kagyetta,  136 

Kaibe),  91  note 

Kaikos,  105 

  ralley,  209 

Kaisari,  32 

Kaisos,  276 

Kakkabas,  144 

  or  Kakkabokome,  14. 

Kakkabokome,  171,  233,  352  note 

Kakoza,  412 

Kala,211 

Kalatnos,  129 

K  a  laud  a,  118 
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Kalanda,  or  Kalamoi,  123 
Kalanta,  130 
Kalathos,  189 
Kalbis,  43J4 
Kalikarnassos,  403 
Kallipolia,  276,  301 
Kallirhhoe,  iilA 
Kalos  Agros,  1&4 
Kaloudia,  -'Ho 
Kaloumi,  44  ."i 
Kaloutnne,  248.  44fi 
Kalpe,  191,  438 
Kalpitos,  2ji9_ 
Kaltioriasa,  56,  71 

Kalykadnos,  45,  58j  355^  363,  367,  370 

45.'. 
Kalymna,  424 
Kalynda,  425 

Kamacha,  18,  57,  305  note,  316,  448 
Kamnrga,  41  'J 
Kambe,  17,  304 
Kamisa,  07,  315 
Kamisene,  303,  315 
Kamoulia,  304 
Kamoure,  27Q 
Karooureaarbon,  304. 
Kamouria,  304 
Kampai,  17,  304 
Kandroukome,  413 
Kangal,  274 
Kanna,  344 
Kanotala,  302 
KanUna,  411) 
Kantina,  419 
Kaparkelis,  302,  314. 

 (Capareas,  Cnparceae),  69,  20 

Kapniskerti,  382 
Kapoi,  111 
Kappadox,  314 
Kaproa  river,  134 
Kara  Bel,  30,  60,  61 

 Eyuk  Bazar,  46. 

  Hisar,  Afiom,  54,  81 

 ,  Shaban,  HI 

 Hisaar,  267 

 Taah,  123,  458 

Karadja  Sheber,  16,  86 
Karali*,  359,  3J9,  391,  396,  410 

 ,  Lake,  39. 

Karalitia,  lake,  173,  421,  438 

Karallia,  252,  333,  335,  358,  379,  390,  395, 

39Ji  note,  4111 
Karape,  7_1 
Karba,  276 
Karbala,  285 
Karbokotne,  412 

Kardabounda,  280  note,  370,  454. 
Karia,  134 
Karina,  116 

Karisaa,  248,  259,  417,  452 
Karma,  412 
Karmala,  314,  441 

Karmalaa,  river,  100,  221,  288,  303,  308, 

310,  312 
Karmalis,  2TO,  288,  303,  441 
Karme,  127,  20ii 
Karmeios,  42 


|   Karnalu,  70,  288,  412 
Karoura,  135 
Karpe,  191 
Kara,  20Q 

Karsaga,  55,  56,  71,  215 
Karseirda,  412 
Kartenda,  412 
Karsia,  268 
Kartalitnen,  184 
Karjdioo,  350 
Kaaai,  ,371,  417,  450 
Kasama,  276 
Kaaea,  220,  250 
Kaain,  293,  356 
Kaaonia,  413 
Kaaaa,  383 
Kassai,  417 

Kaatabala,  66,  <&i  31ii  336,  342,  357,  4M, 

460 
KastallU,  164 

Kastamon,  218  note,  321  note,  323  wAe 

 ,  Kaatamouni,  65 

Kartor,  17,  102 
Katabatala,  342. 
Katakekaumene,  30,  132 

  Laodiceia,  49,  343 

Kataonia,  283,  310,  354,  351  note,  311 

 Strategic  £9_ 

Katasatnas,  276 
Katenna,  335,  358j  395j  418 
Katenneia,  418 

 or  Etenneis/14 

Katiena,  413 
Katoiraikin,  150 
Kaulares  river,  421 
Kavakli  Dcre,  60 
Kayajik,  100 
Kaystrian«i,  105 

Kayatroa,  12,  104,  111,  114,  371,  431 
Kaystrou  Pedion,  140,  435 
Kazanes  river,  135,  421 
Keaia,  114 
Kebrene,  153  note 
Kedrea,  233 
Kedros,  234  note 

Kelainai,  360  note.    See  Apameia 
Kelbiaoon.  1 30 
Kelenai,  369 

Kelenderis,  350,  355.  358,  361.  367,  450 
Kelosnia,  412 
Keltzene,  310 
Kenisa,  218 
Kenkhreai,  162 

Kennatis,  365,  372,  373,  375,  455 
Kcphissoa,  51 
Kepoi,  111 
Keratnides,  162 

Keramon  Agora,  30,  42.  54,  85.  138.  146. 

168  note,  435 
Kerasia,  412 
Keraseis,  126 
KeraMJus,  325,  447 
Kerbian  plain,  114 
Keredi  (Krateta),  45 
Keretapa,  10  wAe 
Keretapa-Diocaesareia,  135 
Kerge,  153  note 
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Ketis,  3J4,  252  note,  363,  366,  367,  371! 

375,  380,  433 
Keuprtu,  Tash,  45 

-  ,  Vixir,  45 

Keuseli,  55 
Khabarda,  232 
Khaldia  Theme,  316 
Khamanene,  313 
Kharadra,  380 
Kharax,  136,  1B4 
Kharax  Alexandrou,  136 
Kharioro*,  138 
K  harms,  412 

Kharsian  Theme,  77,  248, 265,  267, 317,  323 

  Tourma,  250,  2  j'.>,  317 

Kharsianon,  249,  217 

  Kastron,  243 

Khartum,  5 

Khasbia,  69,  342 

Khelai,  131 

Khelidon,  131  note 

Khelidonia,  43,  142,  421 

Khelidonion,  111 

Khliara,  106,  117,  130,  209,  432 

Khoma,  79,  SO. 

 ,  Theme,  78,  231,  434 

 ,  Yokari,  23 

Khomatenoi,  2i» 

Khonai,  19,  79,  80.  91,  135.  151,  232,  343, 
^  326.  note,  423,  429,  434,  448 
Khthimena,  412 
Khurman,  309 
Kiakis,  70,  314 
Kianika,  314 

Kibotos,  186,  201,  2M  note,  236. 
Kibyra,  15,  46741),  120.  417,  420,  438,  450 
Kibyratic  era,  252  note,  *42 
Kibvratis,  283 

Kibyrrhaiote  Theme,  111  note,  384,  420,  423 

Kibyxa  208.  note 

KidramM,  133 

Kidramouas,  1  r>5 

Kidrcw,  234 

Kidyesseis,  145 

Kidyessoa,  49,  139,  151,  168,  403 

Kie'pert,  Professor,  8,  10,  1_5,  16,  17,  35,  46, 
48,  56,  57,  64,  67,  69,  96,  loo,  U4,  138, 
139,  148,  182,  208,  211,  24:<.  255,  258, 
264,  268,  271,  288,  314,  320.  note,  391, 
3113  note,  405,  431,  443,  4M 

Kietis,  433 

Kilarazos,  134 

Kilbianoi,  105,  107,  114 

Kilikia,  283,  303,  351  note 

 Strategia,  69,  23 

Kilistra,  451 

Kiminian  mountains,  129,  133 

Kiminas,  133 

King's  churches,  236,  443 

  stable*,  203,  443 

Kinna,  245,  433 

Kinnaborion,  54  note,  142.  148,  413 

Kios,  180,  212,  423 

Kirgol,  20 

Kirk»s,  352  note 

Kirmasli,  437 

Kirmasti,  437 


Kiskiaos,  304 

KiMaion,  two 

Kissos,  river,  123 

Kistramos,  382 

Kitchener,  Col.,  23  note 

Kitharizon,  56,  325  note 

Kizara,  69,  332 

Klaneos,  221,  233 

Klaunoudda,  34  note,  127,  168,  333 

Klantea,  412 

Klaudias,  71,  332 

Klaxomenai,  105,  108,  114,  115 

Kleisoura,  111,  314,  368.381.  423,  434 

Kleisourarch,  277.  349 

Kleisourophylax,  265,  312 

Klein,  412 

Kleodous,  164 

Kleros  Oreines,  143,  113 

  Politikes,  143,  113 

Kleustia,  412 
Klimata,  371,  383,  412 
Klitai,  312 

Klototdariza  or  Olotoidarizon,  53 
Kloudros,  133 
Knidoc,  424 
Knoateina,  412 
Koasta,  133 

Koinon  Chersonaaion,  424  note 

 Lykaonon,  339,  378,  413 

Koktemaiikai,  133 
Ko-ktema-likai,  422 
Kokusos,  301 

Kokuasos,  55,  271,  213.  276,  291,  311^  350^ 

385 
Kolbaaa,  232 
Kol  bassos,  234  noU> 
Kali-tolu,  43 
Kolobatos,  421 

Kolobrassos,  395,  417,  419,  433.  See  Kolv. 
Koloe,  21^  101,  105,  114,  123,  219.  432,  438 
Koloneia,  203,  267,  320  note,  325,  365, 444 

 or  Kolonia,  17,  57,  Zli 

 Theme,  242  note,  267,  276,  316, 

311 

Kolonia  Archelais,  219.    See  Archeluii 

  Theodoriaa,  323  note 

Kolopene,  303,  315,  433 
Kolophon,  105,  431 
Kolose,  105,  107,  114,  213 
Kolossai,  61,  80,  135,  340,  423 
Kolrbrassos,  252,  335,  333  note,  395,  2M 

note,  417,  419,  450 
Komaraa,  57,  252,  3M  note,  407,  413 
Komana,  28,  35,  55,  13  note,  2t>2,  271,  274, 

290,  310,  325,  326,  327,  32ii  note,  350, 

407,  441 
Komana  Cnppadoriae,  66,  73,  hit 

 —  Pontica,  27,  52,  58,  260,  310,  453 

Kome  Hiera,  84,  13H,  421 

 Neon,  1 55  note,  187 

Kommagene,  199,  219,  276,  283,  291,  301, 

310.  350,  354 
Kommakon,  419 
Kommata,  216,  221 
Komistaraos,  423 
Komition,  429 
Komodromos,  250 
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Konana,  387,  400,  4M 
Kouane,  252,  4l>5,  Hi! 
K  one  has,  24'i 

Koue,  or  Konna,  139,  168,  4:t0 

Konia,  Zii  note,  87,  454 

Kcoioupoli^, 

Konna,  Liii 

Konne,  in 

Kotini,  4:k> 

Ko|«t<>s,  n>4 

Kopidnadoa,  356. 
KorakeMoii,  4.*h> 
Korax,  3U9 
Korbasa,  264  note, 

Kormasa,  70,  252,  2M  note,  2M  Note,  4±>5 

note,  421 
Korna,  .'u:l 
Koine,  Tli  2i»2 

Korniaspa,  15  no<^,  264^  270,  2i*S  nok,  302, 

307,  215 
Koron,  'Mill 

Koropassos,  344,  3.~>8,  360,  455 

Koropissos,  344,  358,  211^  363,  366,  367, 

374,  394,  45o,  4.'>:. 
Korsagaina,  314 
Korydallos,  425 
Koryko*,  338,  38<>.  384 
Kos,  4 '-'4 

Kostras,  371.  SHI 

Kotaina,  17,  284).  287 

Koteona,  41*.    See  Kat 

Kotiaion,  94,  144,  151,  168,  109,  2ill  note, 

209,  212.  241,  371.  382.  395.  401.  428. 

436,  44.'.,  451,  iliil 
Kotraila,  323,  371,  282 
Kotyaion,  -'41 
Koubonkleia,  190 
Koula,  lo^  21_L  432,  458 
Koumalettos,  413 
Koundozn,  41'i 
Kourikon,  3K4 
Kousea,  412 
Koutziagros,  223. 
Kradra,  412 
Kragos  Hill,  31il 
Krano&iga,  412 
Krasos,  126,  213,435.  444 
Krassos,  144,  435 
Krateia,  191,  193,  318,  443 
Kremnn,  421.  453 
Kromna,  ILL  note,  422 
Krya  I'ege,  267 

K tenia  Maximianou]K>leos,  173,  4_M)    Set  M. 
Ktimena,  41 2 
Kubitachek,  452 
Kunia,  34*  >,  354  note 

Kybistra,  160,  21iJ  note,  314,  336,  337,  339, 

341.  350,  357,  315 
Kydoos,  350 
Kylindros,  35u,  2lil 
Kymbalaios,  2511 
Kyme,  105,  457 
Kyon,  llll  note,  422 
Kyrizos,  187,  352  note 
Kytimion,  429 
Kytoros,  45,1 
Kyzistra,  3<>6.  357  note 


I   Laootena,  17,  287 

Ladnua  (iJalanda),  71 
I   Ladoineris,  Tu,  314 

l.aerte,  417.  45u,  455 

Lagala»us,  till 

Laganeia,  <i5  note 

Lagania,  195,  24m,  244.  448 

Lagbe,  15,  49^  137,  173,  175,  176,  182,  413, 
421, 131 

Lagoe,  49,  182,  413,  421 

Lairbenos,  84,  136.  142 

Lakanatis,  371,  380.  455 

Likania,  37 1 

Lake  A  scan  i  a,  49,  52.    See  A»k 
Lakerioa,  134. 
Lak.itetia,  2Mi> 
1  akriaMOS,  300 
[    Lalakaou,  77 

Lalalkloa,  231.  -ItM 
L-ilaiiduni  Klumen,  421 
Lalasis,  371 
LalasdeU,  -<66 

Lalaasis,  363,  372,  373.  215 

Laliaandos,  335,  366 

Lainasco  or  Lampsakos,  65^  70 

Lamchik,  445 

Limos,  306,  380,  382,  45li 

Lamotia,  380,  284 

Lampe,  UA  L36. 

Lampe*,  16.1 

Lampsakos,  160,  1112 

Lanka,  4l:t 

Lankea,  413 

Laodiceia,  2^3^4^4^49,50,78,80,  83, 
88,  3811 

 Combiwtn,  29,  37,  40,  42,  4.?,  44, 

86^  198,239,  358,  360.  377.  40U 

 Katakekaumene,  49,  343,  4Jl!i 

•   ad  Lxcura,  29,  35,  44,  85,  120, 

130.  134.  165.  167.  169,  394.  400,  423. 
430,  421 

 Tontica,  28,  283 

Laouiniane,  3112.  See  Laviansene 

Lapara,  291,  317,  3511 

 Lvkandos,  2ilL 

Lipeistra,  413 

Laphystra,  413 

Lapistra,  413 

Laptokotne,  413 

Lara,  282 

Laranda,  44,  130,  280,  311,  336,  346,  355, 
358.  361,  363,  365,  368,  372,  382,  3H7, 
394,  454 

Larn.ta,  112 

Larasios,  1 1 2 

Larisaa,  10,  109,  290,  272,  452 

 tunna,  317 

Larisaaios,  112 
Laakoria,  259.  2iHl  twte 
Lasso  ra,  259 

—  <>r  La>koria,  62 

Lateas,  64,  65,  62 
Latinos,  413 

 mount,  124 

Ijiusta>a,  3112 

l.auzado*.  366.  370,  441! 

Livininne  or  Laviansene  Strategia,  69,  II 
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Laviansene,  270,  283,  290,  303,  315,  410 
Mil 

Leake,  5Jj  5j2j  6j^  80,  07,  182,  205,  332, 
451 

Leandia,  70,  311,  311 
Lebedos,  105,  165  no/* 
Lechat,  M.,  13,  ilii 
I-egaa,  20. 
Lei,  424  note 
Leiinmokheir,  L34 
Lentiann,  158,  2<  »8 
Leo,  2Q 

Leontopolis,  18,  03,  320,  323,  325,  343,  370, 

383,  note,  428 
Leontos  Koine,  143 
Le  Quieu,  15,  21 
Leto,  31,  121,  131,  111 
Leugaisa,  3 1 4 
Leukai,  ion.  2ii2 
Leuke,  '-'nt; 
Liada,  24Q 
Libadhia,  234, 115 
Libissa,  240 
Libum,  211i 
Limenia,  413,  414 

Limnai,  172,  188,  204.  334,  380,  303,  390, 

3H7.  407.  411.  Ill 
Lingenthal,  Zach.  v..  La 
Linoe,  15,  183,  100,  43U 
Lipara,  120. 
Lityerses,  23,  21  note 
Liverpool,  25 
Livisaa,  210 
Livy,  20 
Lokana,  312 
Longias,  34 s 
Longinias,  Mti,  382 
Lophoi,  182,  206,  2L>3 
Lopadioo,  117,  150.  100.  Ilii 
Loreni,  120 
Lory  ma,  121 
Lotinos,  227 

Loulon,  77,  180,  210,  Ml  note,  Xiil  note, 

:t43.  351.  41fl 
Lou  ma,  134 

Lounda,  49,  86,  134,  130,  100 
Lycia,  U  note,  32,  40^  53,  58,  OA  3!*3,  415, 
43* 

 Paraphylin,  252,  421,  450 

Lvrus,  29,  38,  51* 

Lydia,  05,  90,  134,  4o8,  422  note,  A2A 

 ,  Decapolis  of,  132,  300  note 

Lykabas  Sozon,  135 
Lykandos,  201,  35ii 

 Theme,  201,  317,  35ii 

Lykaones,  142.  L51 

 *p6s  IvSov,  413 

Lvkaonia,  38,  69^  73,  78,  86,  00,  253i  308, 
'330.  345,  346.  357.  364.  311  t'.,  372,  376, 

370,  388.  302,  305,  453,  456.    See  aha 

Proseilemmene 
Lykiokome,  413 
Lykokranitai,  150,  43ii 
Lvkoa  river,  59,  70,  83,  131 
—  valley,  423. 

Lvrbe,  252,  335,  3i!Q  note,  305,  iiiili  note, 
417.  410,4511 


Lysias,  29,  4L  44,  49,  51  note,  86,  143,  III 
Lysimachus,  35,  Ail 
Lysinia,  1 73 
Lv«is,  421 
  river,  LTJi 

Lystra,  101  note,  332,  333^  336,  358,  376, 

377.  390,  304,  306,  308,  450,  451.  455 
Lytadarizon,  56. 

Lytararizon,  or  Alytadarizon,  5li 

Macedones,  125. 

  Asculacne,  1  ltf 

■  Iilauudeis,  122 

 .    DoMyenoi  ?,  L2ii 

  hokimeis,  14,  L3fl 

 Hyrkanoi,  124 

 —  Kadoenoi,  120,  111 

 — -  Nakraseitni,  L2ii 

 I'eltenoi,  130 

 Thyateirenoi,  126 

Macedonia,  31 
Macedonian  Colonies,  41 
MacMillan,  Mr.  G.  A.,  1  note 
Macrina,  204,  322,  32^1 
Maderi,  river,  2: 14 

Maander,  3^3^3^41,50,58,59,1^  note, 
88,  104,  113,  380  403,  All  note 

Magalasso,  27o 

Magariassos,  3Q7 

Maghra,  21,  22 

Magidion,  122,  130,  211 

Magnesia,  13,  10j  40,  5^  104,  105,  421,  422 
mte,  432 

 (ad  Sipylum),  61,  U»8,  110,  125 

Magnesian  Gate,  35  note 

Magydos,  304 

Mahomet,  hlti 

Maiandros.  403 

Ma  ion,  41 2 

 or  Imaiou,  Lfi 

Maionia,  123,  108,  211 
!   Maiseua,  280,  311 

Makedones  Kadoenoi,  120,  145,  147, 

Makellon,  3<>7 

Makeatos  river,  147 
!   Makre,  450 

Makrina,  204,  322.  32£ 

Malagina,  107,  202,  2J1H 

Malajina,  445 

Malakopaia,  284,  287,  205^  339,  340,  351 

note,  350 
Malaudara,  71,  270^  303,  lillii 
Malatia,  82,  278,  445 
Malkunia,  340.  354  note 
Mallos,  288,  358,  385,  387,  303,  305,  306, 

41)8 
Malos,  L7_ 

 Galatiae,  251 

—  —  Kpbs  x»Ma  2aKtjv6v,  413 
Mai  mist  ra,  385 
Mamalos,  112- 
Mamas,  352  note 
Mamma-turn,  285 
Mami.sta,  385 
Mamouta,  413 
Mampsista,  3J15 
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Mampsoukrene,  384 

Manaua,  41ft 

Mandakada,  155. 

Mandalo,  150 

Mandra,  413 

Mandrai,  153  note 

Mandri  Fontea,  143,  232,  421 

Mandropolis,  421 

Manegordo,  240 

Manegordos,  242 

Manegordus,  211 

Mangana,  203 

Manglasia,  19,  110 

Manista,  385 

Mania*  Aquilius,  47,  164 

Manilas  Vulso,  Gneius,  46,  170,  225,  405. 

408.421 
Mannert,  64,  fiS 
Manoru,  64,  6_5_ 
Manoua,  419 
Mansis,  385 
Mantaloa,  150 
Mantineion,  134 

Manuel  Comnenus,  78,  79,  80,  80 
Manzikert,  262 
Marallis,  4JL3 
Marandaoa,  270,  303,  306 
Marandara,  'J 70 
Maragos,  271 

Marash,  17,  35,  276^  278,  301,  211 

Marathon,  51 

MarcianuB,  20 

Mardara,  71,  '270 

Marinna,  1<>5 

Marissos,  Dili 

Marmara,  112 

Marmaritzana,  448 

Marmessos,  164 

Maroga,  273,  309 

Marpesscs,  1G4 

Marquardt,  15,  126.  note,  444 

Marseilles,  25 

Mnrsia,  413 

Marsyas,  24,  49,  403,  423 
Martrropolis,  311 
Masalaios,  356 
Mascha  Rome,  106,  101 
Maadyenoi,  126,  432, 
Masikytos,  425 

Mas  Latrie,  M.  de,  12,  19,  454 
Masora  or  Kasnra,  71 
Massissa,  234,  278 
Mastara,  234 

Mastaura,  104,  113,  127,  422  note,  426 

Mastnsia,  127 

Mastya,  432 

Mataza,  286,  307 

Matiane,  21)5.  304 

Matrica,  258 

Matyropolis,  325  note 

Maurianon,  350 

Mauroka»tron,  262 

Maximianai,  15,  182,  191,  196 

Maximianopolis,  173,  227  note,  394 

Maximianoupolis,  420 

Mazaka,  28,  35,  39,  43  note,  2S4  note 

Mazania,  246,  417 


Medea,  33 
Media,  62 
Median  Empire,  29 
Medikion,  mil 
Mediterraneao,  58 
Megalassos,  220 
Megalopolis,  315  note,  326 
Megalopoliti*,  315  note 
Mela,  183,  202,  205  460, 
Mela  or  Modrene,  15,  46£ 
Mdadjena,  236 

Melagena,  197,  202,  208,  236,  445,  460 

Melagina,  202 

Melaina,  2U4,  438 

Melangia,  202 

Melangeia,  16 

Melanoudion,  112 

Melanpagos,  109 

Me  las,  215 

Mela*  river,  210,  215,  4lK> 
Melentenes,  21 
Meles  river,  115 
Mtlissa,  36,41,42,  HO 
Melissopetnon,  267 
Melita,  313 

Melitene,  4G,  55^  66,  69,  70,  71,  82,  83,  221, 
270.  275.  276.  277,  278,  28",  281,  2P3 
2*s,  3'  'it,  310,  312,  313,  330,  350,  351 
3S4,  411 

Mel"<',  355,  367 
Mclokome,  136 
Melos,  355 

Mr-U>ii.«.<.  354,  361,  367 
Mtmbitoli,  Hill 
Menaea,  Z0. 
Mt-n  Askarnofc,  306 
Men  Askenos,  121 
Men  Karon,  1  -15 
Menemen,  108 
Metios  Koine,  1 35,  137j 
Men  or  Sabazi'is,  1 31 
Meiatn,  ill  i\oU' 
Mert  klin,  iiH. 

Mt-rdj  djama  el  Melik  Baderwana,  236 

MiTgnia,  413 

Mermeysos,  1 64 

Merits,  49,  144,  168,  212 

Mesan>i*la,  185 

Mesanaktn,  140 

Mcsaulion,  111 

Mcsena,  314 

Mcsoromc,  264 

Mesotimolos,  127,  388,  425 

Mesopa,  163 

Mesopotamia,  35 

 Theme,  316 

Messogis,  12 
Metaba,  424 
Metabole,  206 
Meteita,  71,  302 
Metellopolis,  135 
Meteoron,  131 
Meter  Isodrome,  113 

 Kybele,  30 

Metitn,  71,  302 

Me  to  pa  or  Mesopa,  163 

Metrophanes,  14. 
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Metropolis  10,  36,  40,  43,  42  note,  54,  54 
note,  86,  105,  139,  142,  165,  168,  170, 
290.  320  note,  39A  402,  113 

Metropolitan  us  Campus,  426 

Mezea,  144 

Michael  Attaliota,  52 

Midaion,  211,  213,  229,  239,  301,  435 

Midas,  140. 

 Citr,  3J. 

 ,  Tomb  of,  29,  31 

Mido,  240 

Mikkonia,  413. 

MilataJ,  156,  431 

Miletopolis,  156,  159,  166,  167,  180 
Miletos,  37,  40,  58,  59,  02 
Milia,  240 
Milios,  355 

Miller,  I>r.  K.,  62,  63,  62 
Milyas,  252 
Mimas,  20 
Mimnennos,  62 
Minassos,  406 
Mionnet,  14,  40  note 
Mirones,  263 
Missis,  385. 

Misthia,  332,  335,  350,  358,  379,  390,  396, 

451 
M[i>yloa,  413 
Mithradates,  45 
Mithridation,  452 
Mitylene,  112,  448 
Mizago,  240,  242 
Mlad-a,  334 
Mlaundos,  334 
Mnizos  240,  242,  244,  246 
Mobolla,  124 
Moderatiana  legio,  312 
Modra,  205 

Modrene,  182,  183,  205,  452 
MohIo,  240. 
Mogarissos,  307 
Mogaro,  67,  70,  261 
Mogola,  424  note 
Mokilloa,  352  note 
Mokilos,  187,  352  note 

Mokissos,~5<5;  75,  203,  268,  269,  283,  287, 
297,  299,  305,  346,  420 

  Justiniaoopolis,  s.  J. 

M6lde*,  361 

Mommsen,  Prof.  Th.,  5,  55  note,  68,  191 

note,  343,  423,  440,  453. 
Momoasson,  285 
Monarites,  313 
Monembasia,  420. 
Monokleros,  413 
Monolukos,  437 
Mods  Draconis,  246. 

Mopsouestia,  66,  22  note,  207,  2fil  note,  341, 

381,  385,  386,  451 
Mo|*oukrene,  66,  310,  357,  384 
Mordion,  413 

Mordtmann,  Dr.  150,  163,  255,  295,  223, 
241 

Morimene,  283,  282 
Morsynoa,  42 
Mosoch,  3 1)3 
Mossyna,  49,  135,  433 


Mosteoi,  19,  124 
"  Mother  of  Sipvloa,"  Z 
Motella,  135,  136,  150,  122 
Mottianoi,  163 
Moukilos,  187,  352.  note 
Moulaasa,  412 
Mounychia,  111 
Mouriane,  283,  282 
Mousbada,  362 

Mouabanda,  220  note,  336,  369,  372,  449. 
Mouseion,  115 
Mousgon,  225 

Moustilia,  220  note,  295,  323 

Moutalaska,  225 

Moaza,  411 

Moieanoi,  L32 

Mudurlu,  46,  452 

Mulawwcn,  236,  445 

Muodia,  420 

Muralt,  M.,  21,  IM 

Musanda,  362 

M  us  gum,  225 

Myanda,  362 

Mygdon,  40 

Mvgdones,  112 

Myla,  420. 

Mvlasa,  19,  417,  422 
Mylassa,  412 
Mylome,  420 
Mvrabe,  420 
Myriangelot,  224.  322 
Myrika,  221_,  226,  243,  245 
Myrina,  13,  105 

 Sebastopolis,  112 

Myriokephaloi,  220,  248 
Myriokephalon,  80,  136,  213 
Blyrlea,  18JJ 
Myrmex,  164 
Mysanda,  362 

Mysia,  68,  98,  145,  150,  190,  431 
Mysia  Abbaitis,  146 
Myaotnacedon.es,  LIB 
Mysotimolos,  128 

Nadiandos,  285,  297,  348 
Nagidot,  383 

Nakolcia,  49,  91^  144,  168,  233,  322,  417, 

429.  434 
Nakrasa,  44  note,  125,  162 
Nampsucrooe,  66. 
Xanessos,  2S5 
Xasses,  183 
Nassete,  240 
Navila,  301 

Nazianzos,  10,  50,  222  note,  285,  293,  296. 

298,  307,  341.  348,  422 
Nazoula,  413 
Xea  Aule,  105 

 Isaura,  18 

Neai  Patrai,  323,  448 
Neakome,  155  note,  187 
Neakomos,  187 
Neandreia,  153  note 

Neapolis,  252,  333,  366,  370,  387,  39J}  note, 
393.  396.  399.  423,  430 

 (IoniaeX  HI 

 —  Isauriae,  452 
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Neapolis,  Pisidiae,  451 

•  Ponti,  440. 

Negotiator***,  5j  173,  458 
Neidoa,  415 
Neil,  Mr.  445 

Neoraesnreia,  1*3,  196,  200,  203,  325j  528 

 —  Hithyn.ae,  133j  181 

 Ponti   181,  442 

Neoclaudiopolis,  320,  447 

 —  Anil rn pa,  451.    .Sre  A. 

Neokastron,  129,  150 
Neouteich.w,  K>,  109,  link  451 
Neophytos,  413 
Nephelia,  442 
Neroaasos,  2*6,  297,  5il8 
Neroniaa,  3»?5,  410 
Neronopolis,  97,  303 
Neubauer,  Dr.,  14 
Nicaea,  42. 
Nicaean  Empire,  2il 
NiceUs  Chuniata,  80. 
Nicopolis,  21 
Niese,  15,  Z5  note,  452 
Nigde,  MB 

Nikaia,  15,  45,  65,  60,  7*,  lo5,  1J4,  179. 

234.415.  428,  455 
Niketiata,  184 
Nikia,  445 

Nikomcdw,  44,  45^  64,  65,  66,  74,  179,  184, 
205.  212.  318.  321.  415.  428.  445.  453 

Nikopolia,  55,  56,  57i  71,  87,  105,  106,  267. 
270.  274.  HI 5.  325 

 Phrygiae,  15Q 

  Pisidiae,  40: 1 

Nile,  111 

Ninika,  .'170 

NinilingU,  562 

«  Niobe,"  30,  00,  61 

Nisns,  212 

Nitalis  255,  226 

Nitazo,  225 

Nokotehaos,  66 

Nora,  286,  297,  008 

Nosalene,  HO'i 

Notitiae,  89^  90,  387,  421 

Notion,  431 

Noumerika,  15 

Numerica,  181.  126 

Nymphaion,  108,  1 65,  107 

Nvmphioa,  1111 

Nvaa,  29,  43,  44,  49,  21  w  te 

Nvssa,  20,  104,  in,  256,  269,  287,  299. 
'305,  326,  327,  422  note 

■ 
i 

Obizenk,  251 
Oborai,  413 
Ochraa,  67,  269,  222 
Odoga,  268,  222 
Odogra,  292 
Oikea,  411 
Oikokome.  80,  156 
Oinia,  142,  171,  415 
Oiniandoa,  586 
Oinoandoft,  386 
Oka,  154 
Ckoklia,  57,  156 


Olba,  21,  22,  70,  96,  336^  363.  36-4.  36\ 
372.  373,  374.  375.  394,  405  note,  452, 454 
Olbasa,  7^  [7^  ^"S,  42T,  455 
Olbasa-Hadriane,  421 

  Iaauriae,  336 

01  be,  450. 

Olbia,  22  note,  45  note,  112 
Olbianns,  379 
Ole  Oberdn,  56j  II 
Olenns,  251 
Oleonta,  145 
Oletoedariza,  56 
Oletoidariza,  56 
0J  gassy  a,  125 
Olotoedariza,  56 

Oltiaeria,  264,  288  note,  302,  3lil 

Oluk,  Yedi,  55 

Olymoa,  19 

Olympenoi,  145 

Olympokome,  415 

OlympoK,  65 

Olympoa,  Mount,  187,  201,  207.  208.  .V,.' 
note 

 Myaiae,  146 

Olympum,  Prusa  pros,  65 
Onopniktea,  221,  270,  2i<2 
Opheos  Kephale,  456 

Ojwikian  Theme.  151.  159.  164.   178,  202. 

205  note,  210,  212*  242  note,  AXS 
Opsikion,  123,  150 
Opt i mate  Theme,  179,  121 
Oraka,  152 
Orba,  22,  364,  568 
Oreateinoi,  121 
Orgas,  405 

Oriel,  Provost  of,  4  note 
Orkaorkoi,  2211 

Orkistos,  29,  31,  54,  112  note,  221,  228 
Orkoi.  222 

Ormeleia,  137,  173,  451 
Ormoita,  1 25 
Oroanda,  :^*H  note 
Oromandos,  Oromnndroa,  7_1 
Orondeis,  252,  332,  397,  422 
Orphanene,  314 
Orsa,  Oraara,  71 
Oraologiaoo,  254 
Orthosia,  425 
Orvmna,  419 
Osdara,  273,  512 
Osiana,  269,  2i!5 
Osman,  15 
Oamanie,  281 
Oamanlis,  25 
Osmanli  Turks,  18 
Otresa,  ^57 

Otreua,  40,  139,  189,  241,  437.  433 

Otroia,  1H9,  241 

Otrooa,  241 

Otroua,  10,  152 

Otrvai,  18«i 

Ottaloa,  1JW,  437,  459 

Ottoman  Railway,  4.  26,  81,  81 

Ooadata,  222 

Ouarsapa,  Ouaisapa,  21 

Ouasada,  333.    See  Vas 

Oueteston,  560 
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Oninzela,  403 

Oura,  Ourba,  Onerba  or  Ourwa,  : 
Ourba,  364,  308 
Ourbanopolis,  3«»4  note 
Ousada,  333 
Oxia,  Mount,  20,  LS9 
Ozizala,  20,  255,  295,  291 
()/.zala,  295 

PACII TMERES,  »Lj 
Padasia,  276,  301 
Padia,  Ma 
Paduando,  357 
Pagada,  413 
Pagos,  1S5 
Pagrum,  06,  308 
Palaeologi,  lb 
Palaeologojwlis,  88,  LIU 
Palaeologus,  Andronieus,  88. 
Pnlaeo-Sebaste,  84,  131 
Palaia,  103 

Palaiapolis,  105,  107,  17JJ 

 Pisidiae,  252 

Palaiopolia  in  PisiiHa,  443 
Palalce,  263 
Paleai,  163 
Palia,  223 

 Galatiae,  liill 

 Isauriae,  L63 

 Lyciae,  163 

Pambuk  Kalesi,  83 
Pamphylia,  U  note,  5A  93,  95,  376,  388, 
393,  395.  405.  415,  450 

 Prima  and  Secunda,  393 

 Secunda,  415,  420,  429 

Pamphvlian  Coast,  46 

 '  Era,  442 

Panasios,  134 
Pandicia,  240 

Panemouteichos,  163,  394,  389,  note 

Panemoutk-hensiM,  409 

Panhormos,  68 

Panhormus,  vi. 

Panionion,  ill 

Pankaleia,  231,  452 

Panormos,  LLl 

Panticio,  240 

Pantichion,  183 

Papaion,  413,  439 

Paphlagonia,  68,  77,  191,  253,  3L7,  322, 

440.  447 r  450.  453 
Paphlagonian  Theme,  77,  219,  249  note,  321 
Papira,  237 

Pappa,  332,  335,  394,  328 
Papyrion,  382 
Paralais,  390,  391^  324 
Paramokaatellon,  '-'70 
Parbosena,  264,  3<>2 
Parion,  160,  103 

Paris,  M.,  19,  45  n/>te,  343,  417,  419 
Parlaia,  39,  332,  335,  358,  376,  377,  3S7, 

390,  395.  398,  408,  420.  453.  430 
Parnasaos,  20.  40,  50,  21^  221,  255,  298, 

314.  344.  440 
Paroreios  Phrygia,  139,  150,  322 
Parthenio*,  318j  443 
Pasa,  347,  449,  451 


Pasarue,  392 

Pasgousa,  lake,  359,  381,  389 

Paapasa,  347.  451 

Paaaala,  339 

Patuvium,  439 

Patara,  71 

Patea,  413 

Paton,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Ill,  423,  424 

Patrimonialia,  422 
i   Paulicians,  52 

Pausaniaa,  32 
!   Pazon,  144 

Pedasa,  424 

Pednelissos,  386,  416  note 
Pegai,  162,  1SZ  note 
Pege,  187.  note 
Pegella,  345.  3iil 
Pegsiare,  399 
Peidra,  413 
Peisdia,  413 
Pelekanon,  185 
Pelekete,  102 

Pelham,  Mr.,  1  note,  14,  45,  438,  173,  LZ5 

Peliganon,  413 

Pelnpda,  121 

Pelojwnnesos,  52 

Peltai,  41,  44  not?,  49,  136,  102 

Peutakheir,  134 

PentapolU,  139.  151 

Pentegephym,  215 

Pentelicus,  51 

Pentenisfloa,  386 

Po|x)uza,  1:17,  L51 

Perbena,  '204  note 

Perga,  393,  394,  415,  420,  430 

Pergamenian  Kings,  89 

Pergamon,  4li  note,  48 

Pergamos,  44^  23  note,  105,  130,  156,  160, 

277.  43a 
Perikome,  106  note,  122,  221  note 
Perikommata,  227  note 
Periklystra,  lUi 
Permetania,  216 
Perokia,  413 
Perperine,  13,  117,  451 
Perre,  55,  282 
Perrot,  M.  O.,  9,  139 
Perta,  50,  344,  361 
Penenia,  413 
Peainuute,  ID 
|    Peskenia,  413 

|   Pesainus,  29,  31,  32,  40,  50,  54,  199,  221, 
223.  229.  239.  361,  422 
Petara,  236. 
Petersen,  Dr.,  177,  425 
Petiueaaos,  221,  227,  233 
Petnelissensi*,  409 
Petobriga,  245 
Petobroge,  212 
Petos,  215 
Petra,  102 
Petris,  213 

Petitinger  Table,  96,  311 
Phagitze,  245 
Phalakron,  215. 
Phargamous,  314 
Phaseli*,  424 
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Phazemon,  440,  446,  441 
Phazemoniti»,  69. 
Pbemeuio,  165 
Phiara,  308,  315. 

Philadelpheia,  115,  121,  130,  168,  209^  364, 
365,  367,  371,  373,  374,  396,  431 

  Lydiae,  Ml 

 panra,  452 

Philadelphia,  16,  4^  54,  69,  80,  86. 
Philadelphus,  16 
Philokrene,  165 

Philomelion,  2^3^,4^44,49,50,1^86, 
140,  171,  172,  187,  197.  2(Jl,  232,  359. 
390  note,  3116  note,  400,  41 1,43,1 

Phlebia,  116 

PhUudos  12Z 

Phokaia,  105,  108 

Phokia,  30,  60,  62 

Phouphatena,  11 

Phouphena,  21 

Phoarni,  211 

Phousipara,  314 

Phrcata,  284 

Phrygia,  14,23,30,  36,37,38,40,4^45, 
50,54,55,73,78,  81,  85,  99,  205j  334, 
397,  422,  423,  437,  450 

Phrygia  Epiktetos,  150,  251  note 

 >  Hellespontia,  150 

 •  Magna,  68,  150,  151 

 Pacatiana,  95,  436,  151,  415. 

 Paroreios,  42,  15Ji 

 Parva,  L51 

 .  Prima,  i 

 Salutaria,  151,  221,  408, 437,  444 

 —  Secnnda,  L51 

 ,  Upper,  153. 

Phrygian  Era,  441,  452 
Phrvgians,  58 
Phygela,  111 
Phyfakaion,  135, 112 
Phvrokastron,  216 
Phyteia,  143 
Pida,  260. 
Pidis,  263 

Pidra,  246  note,  413. 
Pidrum,  246. 
Pilgrim's  Road,  197,  242 
Piliganon,  185.  413 
Pimolia,  212 
Pimolisa,  219,  460. 
Pimolissa,  328 
Pinara,  53,  92,  425 
Pinches,  Mr.,  16 
Pindenissos,  3H6 
Pinnecusa,  424  note 
Pionia,  155 

Pisidia,  47,  5A.  51.  52.  99.  151.  252,  254, 
334.  376.  318  note,  3*7,  388,  393 

 — ,  Antioch  of,  44 

—  Apollonia  of,  44  note 

 ,  St'leuceia  of,  44 

Pisidian  Mountains,  3ii 
Pisingara,  Pinsigara,  II 
Pisonos,  275,  314 
Pissia,  227.  233.  235,  422 
PUye,  424 
Pitana,  105 


Pithckas,  201 
Pitnisoa,  50,  22J,  361 

 ,  see  Petinesaos 

Pityous,  325 
Pitvus,  32U  note 
Piz'a,  382 
Plarasa,  422 
PI  a  tana,  65  nofc 
Platanea,  65,  202 
Plataneai,  62 
Plateae,  65 
"  Plato's  Spring,"  33 
Pleumaris,  261 
Plinna,  111 

Pliny,  13,  20,  45  note,  21 
Plitendum,  422 
Plotinus,  222 
Plouristra,  413 
Podando,  66 

Podandos,  18,  216,  304,  306,  339,  348,  351, 

356,  357.  3H4 
Podantos,  4A4 

Poimanenon,  157,  166,  208,  411,  438 

 :        Phrygi&e,  236. 

Poimes,  158 
Poketos,  164 
Poleatikos,  184 
Polemoniacut,  56,  69,  328 
Polemonion,  325 
Polemonium,  320  note 
Polichna,  154 
Polybius,  52 

Polybotos,  78,  140,  171,  197,  232 
Polychalandos,  128 
Pol  vmarga,  413 

Pompeiopolia,  64.  65,  192,  228  note,  318 

 Ciliciae,  362 

 Soloi,  358 

Pompev,  15,  50 

Pontamua,  183,  240 

Pontana,  435 

Pontieoussa,  424  note 

Pontogephyra,  215 

Pontos  Polemoniako*,  325 

Pontua,  47,  45,  46  note,  50,  51,  75,  191  f., 

314.  315.  327.444 

  Cappadocicua,  447 

 Galaticus,  69,  195,  253,  260,  330j 

447 

 Polemoniacas,  251,  253,  260,  442 

Porson,  243 

Porsuk  (or  Porsak)  Su,  16 
Porticua  Octariae,  TO 
Poseidion,  181 
Post-horses,  263,  342 
Potamia,  65,  246 
Potomia,  64,  65 
Pottier,  M.,  13,  458 
Poungousa,  38t> 
Pouzanes,  190 
Praedium  Rusticum,  128. 

 Urbauum,  128 

Praepositi,  pagorum.  174,  422 
Praetorium,  275,  281,  312 
Pragmateutai,  4,  173.  433. 
Prainetos,  ±8,  179,  188,  201,  240 
Praipenisseis,  144,  151, 412 
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Prakana,  25,  2B0  note,  310,  364,  437,  405, 

454 
Prasmon,  240 

Prepenisseis,  85,  144j  15^  412,  459 

Prepenissos,  08 

Priapos,  154 

Priam  of  Troy,  34. 

Priamopolis,  416 

Priene,  104 

Prietos,  IBS 

Primopolis,  41G 

Prinetos,  188 

Proagon,  114 

Procopiui,  56,  57,  06  note 

Prokonesaos,  154,  300.  405,  420,  437 

Pronektoa,  188  note 

Proseilemmene,  251,  371 

Prostama,  407 

Prostanna,  407,  414 

Protunica,  240 

Proureistra,  413 

Prousa,  65,  70,  160,  190,  204,  208,  212,  435 

  ad  Olympura,  20,  150 

Prousiaa,  318,  444 
Province  Asia,  57 
Prusa  pros  Olympum,  05 
Prusias,  48. 

Prymnessos,  30,  49,  54,  87,  139.  320  note, 

340,  416 
Psebila,  344,  369,  4511 
Pserimos,  111,  424 
Pserkiokome,  414 
Psilis,  river,  240,  438 
Psilokastron,  270 
Ptagia,  413 

Ptanadaris,  49,  67,  272,  311 
Ptaudari,  311 
Ptandaris,  07 
Ptelaia,  103 
Ptemari,  251 

Pteria,  2^3^,33,34,35,38,42,43  note 
Ptolemy,  45  note,  56,  62,  63,  64,  65  note,  67 

68,  G9,  70,  73,  95,  195,  258,  447 
Puchstein,  15,  16,  17,  52  note 
Pulcherianopolis,  120,  136,  150,  179,  225 
Purser,  Mr.  E.,  4 
Puspena,  67,  71 
Pvgela  or  Phygela,  111 
Pylae  Ciliciae,  314,  349,  357 
Pylaemeuia,  193 
Pylai,  187,  201,  211,  352  note 
Pylaimenes,  192  note 
Pylakaion,  155 

Pyraraos,  63,  73,  365,  366,  374,  385 
Pyrgi,  Birgui,  12 
Pyrgion,  12,  110,  420,  430 
Pyrgos,  50,  198,  345,  358,  378,  448 
Pythia,  180 
Pythikos,  458. 


Radamnos,  3_S7 

Radet,  M.,  13,  116,  120,  127.  129,  1£6_  note, 

417,  412 
Ralta,  413 
Rauraci,  275 
Reace,  245 

VOL.  IV. 


Regemaurekion,  228. 
Regetnakade,  222 

Reinach,  M.  S..  13.  20,  114.  138.  437 

 ,  M.  Th.,  18,  121  note,  440,  450 

Rekokorae,  413 

Renbea,  413 

Renkylias,  425 

Resapha,  357 

Rhebas,  189  note,  438 

Rheketa,  153  note,  155 

Rhibas  river,  182 

Rhocrini  Fontes,  10,  142  note,  421 

Rhodiapolis,  53,  424 

Rhoiteion,  153  note 

Rhosos,  358,  383  note,  380 

Rhossos,  380 

Rhotrini  or  Rhocreni  Pontes,  10,  142  note, 
421 

Rhyndakos,  79,  160,  162,  120  note,  314 

Rignon,  345 

Rittcr,  Prof.  Carl,  28 

Ritzion,  185 

Robam,  270 

Rodeutos,  444 

Rogmor,  260 

Romans,  45 

Romanus  Diogenes,  70 

Rome,  26,  58, 13  note,  74 

Rosologia,  254 

Rosos,  380 

Rossos,  358,  383  note,  380 

Roum,  34 

Rouphenianai,  184 

Rousouniblada,  370  note 

Royal  Road,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  54,  81,  83, 

84,  250 
Ruriniana,  182 
Russia,  82 
Ruzaphata,  357 
Ryma,  144 


Saba,  71,  410  note,  420 
Sabagena,  69,  302 
'  Sabalassoa,  310 
Sabinai,  388,  397,  412 
Sabinianos,  18 
Sabous,  71,  275 
Sab  us,  275 
Sacoena,  67,  300 
Sacred  trees,  104 
Sadagena,  .'S09 
Sadakora,  256,  300 
Safaramboli,  21^  52,  320. 
Safssaf,  340,  354  note,  44S 
Sagara,  134,  155 

Sagalassos,  241  note,  395,  402,  405, 408, 421, 

437,  432 
Sagalessos,  405 
SagharT,  445 
Sagoudaous,  200 
Sagoue,  413 
Said  Pasha,  21 
Saint  Agapetos,  216,  220 

 Auxentios,  19,  352 

i   George,  Castle  of,  202 

 Gregory,  Castle  of,  209. 
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Saittai,  121.  120.  HQ 
Sakaliba,  340,  351,  353 
Sakascna,  49,  209,  28^  3i»0_ 
Sakoena,  269,  281,  30Ji 
Sakora,  123. 
Sakorsa,  193 
Sala,  122 

Salaberina,  280,  am 

Salambria,  275,  286 

Salbakos,  Mount,  -1:34 

Sulouda,  130,  451 

Salsalouda,  4.*il 

Saltarius,  La 

Saltus  Zalichenus,  32£> 

Salutaris,  437.    Sec  Oalatia,  Phrygia 

 ,  Phrygia,  Lil 

Sama,  66 
Samara,  140 
Samos,  352  no/r 

Samosata,  275,  270,  279,  31L  422 
Samsun,  22 

Sanaos,  Hi  note,  49,  432 
Sanaos  or  Anava,  1 3t > 
Sandi,  246 
Sandykli,  14,  40 

Sangarios,  30,  31,  34,  64.  05,  82  note,  144, 
182.  199,  20:>,  21'.,  22,'),  231.  2(37.  300, 
412.  422.  435,  443,  445,  460 

Sangia,  144 

Saniana,  214,  219,  248,  250,  352 
Saniscnc,  2Iii 

Santabaria,  144,  171,  215,  233,  235,  434, 445. 
Saog,  202 
Sara,  M 

Sarabraka,  275,  251} 
Saralon,  201,  268 

Saravcne,  52,  70,  264,  268,  276,  283,  297, 

300 
Sardtis,  29. 

Sardia,  29,3^31^3^4^,42,43,49,  54, 

60,  62,  120,  121,  107,  390,  432 
Sardos  river,  216 
Sargaransene,  283,  28J),  303,  328 
Sargaransene,  Strategia,  62 
Saricha,  312 
Sarmaliua,  17,  252 
SarOn,  3H6 

Saros,  18,  55,  221,   276,  289,  310,  311. 
385 

Sarromatiiia,  309 
Sarvena,  222 
Sasabaris,  152 

Saairoa.  10,  50.  281.  293,  304,  305.  346,349, 
356 

Sassanians,  80,  8Z 

Satala,  2^3^3^,42,43,55,56,7^  129. 

131.  168.  267.  275.  315,  325,  432,  459. 
Satnioesis,  207 
Sa  tyros,  183 
Saanaria,  56 

Savatra,  50,  56,  284,  343,  358,  360,  377. 

378,  379,445 
Savcc,  Prof.,  15,  17,  449. 
Sbeda,  368 
Sbida,  143,  368,  4511 
Sbide,  368,  450 
Scalanova,  59,  111 


Scamander,  154,  162 
Scanatus,  270,  225. 
Scandis,  67,  295 
Sea  lid  os,  67,  295 
Schinae,  240 
Scholarii,  212 

Schiinborn,  Herr,  22  note,  28 

Schuchhardt,  Dr.,  13,  117,  124,  122 

Scolla,  306,  308 

Scopas,  946 

Scopi,  430 

Scopius,  241  note 

Scodra,  246 

Sebagena,  271,  281,  305,  326. 
Sebaste,  22  note,  54,  86,  137,  381,  384 

 —  Ciliciae,  450 

 Klaioussa,  374 

 ■  Paphlagonirtc,  123  note,  440,  453 

  Phrygian,  440 

 Ponti,  440 

Sebasteia,  28,  50,  55,  57,  58,  75,  76,  123. 
199,  220,  260.  262,  270,  275,  228  note, 
290,  295.  303.  305.  309,  310,  315,  325, 
327.  329  note,  342.  440,  415 

 Megalopolis,  315.  note,  320 

Theme,  219,  312 


Sebastopolis,  49,  253,  260,  261,  267,  315^ 
320  note,  325,  326,  42_2,  453 

 lleracleopolis,  447 

Seberias,  302 

Sedaaeis,  335 

Seiblia,  4iL    See  Siblia 

Seid  Batal  Ghazi,  87,  322 

Seidi  Ghazi,  322 

Seioua,  222  note,  302,  325. 

Seiouaaa,  305 

Seiouata,  345 

Selcfkia,  445 

Selentia,  363,  371,  380,  455 
Seleoberroia,  56,  11 
Selcpbica,  346 

Selenceia,  46,  58,  85,  364,  371,  374,  379, 

381.  384.  393,  394,  405 
 of  Imiuria,  130,  358,  361,  452, 


322,  340 


Piaidiac,  49,  85,  252,  426 
Sidera,  49,  85,  406. 
Theme,  213,  220,  249,  332,  350 


Selcucid,  43. 

Selcucus,  35,  36 

Seleokeia,  22»    See  Selcuceia 

Seleukeian  Theme,  213,  220.  249,  332,  350 

Selcukoboloa,  353 

Selge,  335,  393,  402,  416,  118,  437,  451 

Selgeasos,  402,  405,  432 

Selinuntis,  321  note 

Sclinua,  358,  373,  381 

Seljuk  Turka,  34,  78,  12 

Semalouos,  278,  355. 

Scmana,  188 

Scniiramis,  121 

Semi sos,  314 

Scmna,  417 

Semnea,  417  note 

Senaros,  54,  459 

Sendaberi,  236 

Senna,  417 
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Serai  Keui,  gj_ 
Seramisa,  2^2,  208 
Serastere,  300 
Serea,  144 
Serginpolis,  251 
Sernmuga,  202.  2M 
Sermuia,  262,  208 
Seroukome,  l&l 
Seser,  3^2 
"  Sesostris,"  30,  01 
Seuarias,  302 
Sculun,  SI 

Shaban  Kara  Hisar,  52 
Shahr  Evuk,  M 
Shelley/l 
Shohair,  200 

Siala,  207,  342  I 
Sialus,  220 

Siara,  22o,  202,  267,  302,  308,  349,  455 

 (Kiura),  ZO 

 Fiarasi,  67,  215 

Sibela,  .U'» 

Siberia,  195,  217,  24^,  246,  314,  411  note 

Sibidunda,  309 

Sibidituuda,  143 

Sibiktos,  223 

Sibila,  345,  369,  450 

•Sibilia,  346,  303,  4:,0 

Siblia,  80,  201  note,  212,  220,  226.  note, 

24ri     

Siblia  or  Soublaion,  136. 
Sibora,  204,  302,  304,  215 

 (Il>ora),  57,  00 

S. bon.n,  220,  249 

Sibvla,  309 

Siccisena,  07,  200 

Sicos  liiusilisses,  '2 7'.) 

Side,  58,  393,  394,  395,  408,  415,  420 

Sidera,  40 

Sidcron,  1 53  w.te 

Sideropalos,  354  note,  340,  443 

Sidy  m  a,  53,  42a 

Sigcion,  153  nolo 

Sigriane,  102 

Silandos,  L22 

Silindicouense,  240 

Silly  on,  394,  410,  120 

Simena,  425 

Simikka,  413 

Simmikka,  413 

Sinda,  421 

Sindita,  2ii2 

Sineruas,  215 

Sinervas,  II 

Sinethandos,  388,  398,  400,  420 
Singa,  Qll 

Siniandos,  337,  398,  420 
Siniandros,  398,  400 
Sinibra,  7J. 
Sinis,  70,  272,  215. 

 Colonia,  "H,  314 

Sinispora,  49,  212 

Sinopo,  2^3^,3^3^3^5^,60,77,  208, 

320^321,  225. 
Sinoria,  50 
Sinub,  21 

Sion,  105  i 


Siopa  hill,  1£0 

Sioua,  302 

Sirachas,  213 

Sirica,  274,  212 

Siricha,  3 1 2 

Si  rich  as,  218,  312 

SMstat  or  Tris  Ma  Jcn,  18,  210 

Sinna,  1 30 

Sis,  231_,  291,  350,  335 
Sisia,  4.M 
Siskia,  335.  386 
Si*mara,  7 1 
Sitriando.%  398,  400 
Sittl,  13 

Siva,  20**  270,  304 

Sivas,  27,  44."> 

Sivri,  Hisar,  SI 

Siza,  422 

Skamandi-os,  207 

Skclenta,  1 29,  133,  155  note 

Skepsis,  1 53,  155,  101 

Skleros,  359,  389 

Skopas,  note 

Skordapia,  145 

Skoutari,  185 

Sminthion,  106  note 

Smith,  Mr.  A.  15 

Smith,  Prof.  W.  liobcrtson,  445 

Smyrna,  7,  12,  !3,  19,  32,  35  note,  45,  54, 

59,  00,  Gl_,  02,  81,  105,  lo7,  109,  115^ 

117.  118.  415 
Soa,  10  note,  85,  144,  412 
Soanda,  17,  49,  220,  221,  269,  287,  225 
Soandos,  237,  293,  006. 
Soatra,  :u:t 

Sobagena,  69,  281,  200 
Sobara,  302.  300 
Sogoute,  200 
Soloi,  358,  304 
Soloi-l'ompeiopolis,  18 
Solymoi,  10 
Sonny,  Ad.,  14. 
Sophou,  188 

Sora,  193,  318,  321  note,  323  note 
Soreoi,  188 
Sorpara,  270 
Sosandms,  103 
Soua-gela,  412 

Soublaion,  79,  80,  136,  220  note 
Soublaion- JuTtinianopolis,  151 
Souiou,  20 
Soura,  337 
Sourbia,  413 
Sozon  Lykabas,  135 

Sozopolis,  78,  80,  130,  247,  343,  381,  58?j 

400 
Spaleia,  103 
Spalia,  223 
Spanin,  103,  9^3  note 
Speira,  213,  312 
Spore,  145 
Spynin,  218,  240 
Stadeia,  424 

Stadia  for  miles,  190,  251j  258,  370,  284 
Stauropolis,  1 14 

Stauros,  218,  220,  247,  248,  345 
Stavros,  247,  248. 
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Stektorion,  10,  139,  L51 
Stephanus,  45 
Stephen,  222  note 

Sterrctt,  l'rof.,  4,  17i  lfi  note,  2Jj  82,  83, 
97,  HA  note,  24^,  314,  334  note,  333, 
343,  360  n/.^s  36^  305,  370,  326  >i"<<\ 
32fi  note,  382,  391,  392,  397,  399,  4ul, 
122  note,  464  note,  400,  408,  Ailii 

Stewart,  Col.,  1 

Strabo,  ^1^^^3^3^43,5^02,03,  , 
09,  73,  26  I 

Strategia  Antiochiane,  OJtj  90,  211  note,  336,  ! 
342,  357  note,  37-',  373 

 ,  Klcvcnth,  310  note 

 ,  Kataonia,  6i! 

 ,  Kilikia,  09,  7J1 

 ,  Laviniane  or  Laviauacne,  09,  7_1 

 ,  Sargarausene,  6ii 

Strateyuii,  28.'i,  314,  3.'»; 

Stratonkea  Hadriannpoli.*,  L2i! 

Btribos,  164 

Strounia,  414 

Suenda,  LI 

Sugut,  2iil  note,  209,  231 

Suissa,  50,  275 

Susa,  27,42 

Svcronos,  453 

Sybala,  34  5 

Svbeda,  363 

Syedra,  374,  391,  394,  395,  130 
Sykai  (Ioniae),  Liii 
Svke,  281 

Sykea,  241,  244,  401 

Syinbolus  Suriu.s  189 

Synaos,  131,  147,  16a  note,  209. 430 

Syncda,  36fi  " 

Svnckdcmo?,  L3 

Synnada,  14,  33,  30,  40.  41,  42,  43,  44,  40, 
49,  50,  54,  85,  139,  169,  4o3,  411,  414. 
421,  ML  4311 

Synodion,  225 

Syria,  34,  35,  50,  Gil 

Syrian  Gat  en,  35,  1  :i4 

Syrna,  4>4 

Tabae,  49, 121 
Tabala,  131,  439 
Tagenon,  81 
Taion,  1H2 

Takina,  4^  130,  104,  173,  43is 
Talbonda,  1U2,  422 
Talmud,  13 
Tamileta.  411 
Tanadaris,  271,  31 1 
TandarU,  26 

Tantaendia,  214,  217,  242 
Tantalos,  L34 
Tapoura,  7_1 
Tarasikodisa,  370  note 
Tarbaasos,  '-'04  note 
Tarbasthcna,  204,  3ii2 
Tarkhnndara,  12 
Tarkoudimotos,  312 
Tarkuudario.*,  12 
Tarkundberra-s  17,  312  note,  4 .'» r, 
Tarkundwerras,  12 
Tarsia,  65,  Hll 


Tarsios,  1 55 

Tarsos,  58,  00,  278,  351,  357,  38h_  382, 

380,  387,  115 
Tash  Keuprcu  (Pompeiopoli*),  45 
Taspa,  35oi 

Tataion,  190,  220,  412, 414,437,  439,  412 

  or  Tottaion,  15,  Hi 

Tataios,  181 

Tataa,  437.    See  Tataiou 
— -  or  Tott*s,  La. 
Tatavion,  181,  122 

 (Atravion),  05.  note 

Tatta,  lake,  199,  227,  243,  287,  314,  345, 

333,  379 
Tauras,  LL12 

Tauros,  mount,  277,  310,  315 

 ,  river,  421 

Taurus,  44,  45,  47,  221.  349.  3111 

 ,  Auti-,  23. 

 ,  Mount,  39,  55,  58,  23 

Taviu,  2ii 

Tavium,  29,  48,  50,  64,  2a  note,  243,  250, 

257,  204,  207,  270,  32il  note 
Tnxara,  285,  292  note,  417 
Tchakal  Keui,  16 
'IYhakmak,  Lit 
Tchal  Ova,  fill 
Tchasnegir  Kopreu,  L6  note 
Tcheshnir  Keuprcu,  16 
Tcheshme,  S3 
Tchineit,  12 
Tchineit,  K'8,  LLZ 
Tchivrelitzeiuani,  352 
Tchorum,  52,  53,  221J 
Tetenni,  liil 

Teira,  104,  114,  US  note,  43X 
Tekrooreian  lists,  388 

Tekmoriau  inscriptions,  107  note,  334,  388, 
4ffll 

Tekmoreioi,  334,  409 
Tektosages,  17,  222 
Tel-el-Amarna,  1Z 
Telmesnof,  18,  53 
Teiubiiou,  1 78,  •_'!:{ 

Teiubris,  16,  141,  14Ji  ll^i  212  note,  217, 

435,444 
Tembrogius,  144 

Temenothvrai,  16  note,  148,  168,  422 
Teranos,  10t  105,  109,  162 

 ,  mount,  123,  14a 

Tena,  41il 
Tenia,  323 
Teos,  1 05 

Tephrike,  205,  262  note,  342,  v. 

 (I)evrige),  57,  26 

Tergasos,  420 
Tennera,  424 

Tennessos,  18,  46,  394,  405,  421 

 Jovia  et  Eudocias,  4 'Jo 

Tetra,  2^6,  306 
Tetrapolis,  425 
Tetrapyrgia,  286,  352 
Tetrapvrgium,  352 
Tettha,'  414 
Teucila,  225. 
Tcucrid  dynastv,  374 
Teuita,  111 
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Teuthrania,  ]A& 
Texier,  22 
Thabusion,  4-1 
Thallusa,  183 
Thampsioujtolis,  3R4 
Tharse,  2111 
Thatcso,  210 

Thebasa,  339,  340,  351  note 

Thebascni,  341 

Theme.    See  Anatolic,  etc. 

 Armeniac,  12 

 ,  Kharsian,  12 

 ,  Koloneia,  52 

 ,  Paphlagonian,  7_Z 

Themes,  249,  315 
Themisonios,  3hl 

Theniissonion,  21,  49,  101,  135,  384,  43ft 
Thomissonioupolis,  3£4 
Theodoret,  12 

Theodoropolis,  20,  320.    See  Eukhaita 
Theodorus,  21! 

Theodoaia,  120,  128,  147,  178,  223. 
Theodosiana,  35ti 

Theodosiopolis,  57,  117,  225,  267,  277,  325, 

335,  404,  v. 

 of  Armenia,  305,  384,  448 

TheodosioupolLs,  17JC  note,  225,  381  note,  404 

Theodosius,  15 

Theologo,  110,  228 

Theophanes,  20 

Theotokia,  LSI 

Therapon,  131 

Therma,  164,  26_9,  403 

Thermensis  majoris,  22S 

Thiounta,  135,  433 

Thiountene  Marble,  135,  433 

Thrakesian  Theme,  U4, 131,  15^  159,  202, 

211,  249, 123 
Thucydides,  52 
Thyassos,  1 14 

Thyateira,  79,  117,  121,  127,  130,  118  note, 

167,432 
Thya-teira,  114,  105  • 
Thvatirn,  41 
Thybris,  144,  213. 
Thyessos,  114,  128,  132,  405 
Thymbrion,  42,  110 

 Hadrianopolis,  40,  122  note 

Thynias,  183,  101 
Thynnaros,  14,  3ii 
Thyraia,  105,  111 
Tianai,  105 
Tiarai,  105 
Tinreni,  119 
Tibassada,  2311 
Tiberias,  302 

Tiberiopolis,  10  note,  20,  98,  147.433 

 Phrygiae,  181,  392  note,  458 

 —  Pisidiae,  32iJ 

Tigris,  hi 

Timbrias,  339  note,  388,  406-408,  4U1 

Timios  Stavros,  218,  220,  247,  248,  315 

Timolaion,  1M  HI 

Timolites,  128 

Tion,  193,  443 

Tios,  31fl 

Tirallis,  70,  311 


Tisna,  LI 
Tita,  111 

Titakaza,  423,  456 
Titanus,  13 
Titarissos,  314. 
Titiopolis,  370 
Titnaios,  13 
Titopolis,  3M 
Tituensis,  409 
Tityassos,  387,  396,  408 
Tlos,  414  note 
Tloua,  414. 
Tmaros,  128 
Tmolos,  Li 

 city,  106,  121 

 mount,  1M  note,  128,  431 J 

Tokat,  22 
Tolistobogii,  109 
Tolistochora,  Mil 
Tolosocorio,  360 
Tomaros,  128 
Tomarza,  305 
Tomi,  93, 128 
Tomisa,  55,  271 
Tomouros,  128 
Tonea,  259 
Tonosa,  274,  303 
Topoteresiai,  250,  288, 429 
Totonia,  414 

Tottaion,  181,  189,  226,  240,  437,  439 

Tottes,  22  note,  432 

Tottoia,  145 

Tourma,  422 

Tozer,  Mr.,  321 

Trabala,  425 

Tracbeia,  Cilicia,  58 

Tracias,  347,  3G0 

Tragonium,  129 

Trajauopolis,  29  note,  30^  68,  149,  168,  452 
Trakoula,  122 
Traleis,  400,  432 

Tralleis,  12,44.  50.  88,  104.  112.  122.  422 
note,  431 

 (Caesarienses),  1 1  s 

Tranquillina,  441 
Trans  montem,  240 
Trapezopolis,  135 
Trapezous,  325,  447 
Trapezus  Galatiae,  246 
Traskalisseus,  370  note 
Trebenna,  2G1  note,  42  "i 
Trekea,  U2 
Treuber,  Dr.,  132  note 
Triakonta,  165 
Tribanta,  145 
Tricensimum,  1£5 
Tricomia,  145,  213,  228,  239 
Triglettia,  411 
Trikomia,  145,  228,  239 
Trikomia-Troknada,  213 
Trimitaria,  131 
Trinoixeitai,  163 

Tripolis,  49,  83,  121,  130,  167,  39fi 

 Antoniopolis,  120 

 -  of  the  Chersonasioi,  121 

Troad,  34,  52 
Troas,  154,  lfil 
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Trogitis  lake,  335,  379,  390,  391,  412 
Troglodytes,  223. 
Trokmoi,  4.^2 
Troknada,  213 

Troknades,  122  note,  221,  227,  3Ji3 
Trokonda, 
Trotolukeia,  424- 
Trouglettia,  414 
Tsamandos,  289,  290,  3Ji) 
Tsakyroglos,  1 23 
Turkey,  81,  g8_ 

Turkish  names  adapted  in  Greek,  209,  222 

note,  3'.)0  note 
Turkmen.*,  2 1  3 
Turks,  ()>manli,  18 
 ,  Seljuk,  78,  8_L 

Tyana,  198,  220,  221,  250,  277,  283,  2M 
note,  297,  304,  305,  307,  340,  342,  346, 
348,  349,  354,  357,  441} 

Tyana  (or  Dana),  15,  18,  28,  29,  32  n> ->\ 
50,  68,  73,  15.  noif,  Sji 

Tyanitis,  283,  295,  314,  341,  346,  352 

Tvanolla,  125 

Tyita,  111 

Tymandos,  401 

Tymbriada,  339  note 

Tvmbrianasa,  439,  137 

Tynibrianassos,  113 

Tyuna,  08,  311,  vi. 

Ty (Marion,  351 

Tyraion,  430 

Tyrannoi,  HI 

Tvriaion,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  49,  140j 

'399,  400,  408,  AM 
Tyrimuaios,  191 
Tvrnpoion,  355,  350,  141 
Tyrsa,  414 
Tvscon,  422 
Tyta,  414 

Tzamandos,  22L    Sec  T5a 
Tzidrama,  245 
Tzimisces,  John,  20 
Tzophanene,  325.  note 
Tzoukanisterin,  1 10 
Tzybritze,  13il 

Uuisnaca,  338,  342 
Ulpia,  Ala  U.  Auriaua,  55. 
Uzun-Ha»sauli,  13,  45S 

Valcatos,  240 
Valens,  15.  note 
Valentia,  KW,  177,  225. 
Valentinianopolis,  100 
VananJ,  290 
Vanota,  2fiS 
Yarisinorum,  202 
Vasada,  39,  221  note,  333,  350,  358,  377, 

379,  390,  394,  325. 
Vasagadensis,  379 
Vekrokome,  1 4-t 
Venasa,  220,  250,  287,  222 
Verinopolis,  247.  324 

 Galatiae,  345,  369,  4M 

'    Lykaoniae,  344 

 Pscbila,  369,  452 

VerLsa,  262.  325.  327.  328.  453 


INDEX. 
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Vestene,  281 
Veteston,  300 
Vetisso,  322 
Vialbitanas,  212 
Viaros,  407 
Vicus,  20,  80,  132 
Vigesimum,  105 
I   Vinda,  237,  4il5.  note 
Vindia,  252,  4«J5  note 
Vinzela,  2A2. 
I   Vipsania,  230. 
Vinuia,  64,  251 
Vizir  Keuj»reu,  45 
Von  Diest,  40  note,  73,  86,  456-460 
Vourla,  113 
V  rye  la,  113  note 


Waddisgtox,  M.f  5,  19,  42  note,  96,  113, 
135.  note,  171,  121  note,  371^  390,  415 
note,  418,  421,  425,  45JL 
Weber,  M.  G.,  110,  UA 
Wcsseling,  12,  11  note,  2& 
|   Westcott,  Dr.,  11 

Whittall,  the  late  Mr.  James,  32 
t  Wilson,  Col.  Sir  C.  W.,  4  note,  5,  17,  25  note, 
34  note 
Wolfe  Expedition,  17,  12 
Wood,  Mr.  J.  T.,  112 
Wroth,  Mr.,  441 


377,  '   Xanxaris,  347,  4J2 
Xeroniaca,  240 
|   Xerxes,  30,  37,  H 
Xenophon,  4Xi  52 
Xyline  Komc,  421 
Xylokastrou,  212 


Yapuldak,  31 

Yeni  Kcui,  83 

Yeni  Khan,  222 

Yoannes,  2ii8 

Vogounes,  268 

Yokari  Khoma,  12.    Sec  Kh 

YrinopolU,  452 

Yilrme,  10-  31  note 


Zalekhos,  321 
Zalikhos,  322 
Zama,  26J,  270,  297,  321 
I   Zamaneni,  291 
Zanda(<a,  235,  note 
Zapetra,  221 
Zara,  214. 

Zarzela,  428    See  Zo 
Zeede,  308 

Zela,  260,  263,  267,  315,  324,  322  note, 

441 
Zeleia,  110 
Zclisa,  322 
Zelitis,  315. 
Zenodotus,  18. 

Zenonopolis,  365,  326  note,  425 
I  Zenopolis.  366.  370 
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Zephyrion,  358,  384 

Zeugma,  279 

Zeus  Asmabaios,  347 

 Asmabaios  or  Asbamaios,  449 

- — -  Benneus,  147 

 Bennios,  144 

 Bonitenos,  193  note 

 Brontoo,  147 

 Gonnios,  13 

 Keleneus,  369  note 

 Lvdios,  121 

 Olympios,  123 

 Pandemos,  14 


Zeus  Poliouchos,  304 
Zimara,  275,  vi. 
Zingot,  145 
Zizimene,  227  note 
Zizoatra,  302 
Zoana,  67,  274 
Zdgolo^nos,  26G 
Zompi,  199,  214,  444 
Zompos,  267 
Zonaras,  19,  20,  21 
Zoparistos,  314 

Zoropasaos,  220,  269,  287,  298 
Zorzila,  393,  404,  408 
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GREEK  PROPER  NAMES. 


'AyKupoffvffwy,  430 
'AicpoTvov,  151  note 
"AKffiaprf,  390 
"AtAwkto,  199 
'Apavla,  382  note 
'AxapaKOKWfffi-njs,  431 
BaenAucck  Stp/xdj  297 
Bou<t(£/io*j,  294 
rcU/foya,  344 
rdA^avo,  344 
TAATAMA,  361 
T6plov  Kcfytij,  244 
YwXtorroL,  143 
Aap^iSoOf,  321  note 
AaQvovala,  430 
Affiovffioj  420 

A^uoi/,  420 
•EKJaufioi'o,  344 
Evaiftapa,  314 
Zi^crrpa,  302 
ZarKdpHTTOt,  31 
'Ioffa-^y,  314 
'loi/Aiot/iroAiy,  435 
KoAit{toi/,  299 
KarafuccAfa,  302 
Kairoi,  111 
KdpfiaXa,  314 
Ka<rrt£/3aAAa,  451 
Kairoi,  111 
KidviKa,  314 
KfCapa,  302 
KAai/JiouiroAir,  435 
KA^ara,  417  note 
KAfttroGpat,  111 


Ko-imj/to-AiitoI,  422 
KoAuKfia,  285 
Ko^fTioy,  429 
K^ftpaffor,  419 
KovptKoy,  384 
Kpoo-oj,  126 

Kpuov  niry^.  267 

420 
Kvrlfuovy  429 

KwvffTcurfi'oy  BowJr,  220, 
266 

Aa&oivtpls,  314 
AaAicraySdj,  366 
Aavareura,  302 
AeiryaKra,  314 
AwTffOu,  227 
Ma^tfxiay6inro\LS,  420 
Ma«raA£U(jy,  356 
MdaravpOL,  426 
Mowp<J«o<rTpo»',  267 
McT^Swy,  424 
Morapirnt,  313 
Mo^Avkos,  437 
Mvwlla,  420 
NaS(ay8<$s,  285 
Nccuctaf/xT),  155  note 
Slxaia,  435 
NotfaAW  302 
'Optarfivol,  121 
Oufr«(rroi',  360 
"0<ptws  KKpaXii,  436 
IWdpvij,  302 
Tlrytrtaprt,  390 
n^o/w,  92 


noAvxaA(iy8ot/,  128 
Wpaynartvral,  4,  173,  43S 
npoDo-a,  435 
'Pdiafiyot,  387 
'P<7«/xavp(«rioi',  223 
'Plyvov,  345 
2c(/9a,  416  note 
SaBctynca,  302 
Sa-yaAatnrdr,  437 
2tt7a/)a,  134 
layovSiout,  209 
SoAo^/Spfo,  275 
!  2ap<£B/>axa,  275 

2a<ra£<if>«a>j,  152 
2«0*Wa>  271 
2€3a<rr«(o,  440 


2*  A- 


437 


2«A-yr}<r<r<$j,  437 
2«$»-,  105 

2K4\trra,  129,  133,  155 
Xoyovrri,  209 
Tc^afw,  285,  290,  447 
TaptcwSfltppcw,  17,  312 
TCuflptTfij,  136 

TfavKOVlffTTiptV,  110 

TiTOfwtr<r<Jj,  314 
1><$Ao»,  106 
TpVTvAncfiOi  424 
"ItynA^,  265 
*ayiTfa  245 
*ou(Tj»c{pa,  314 
XapaKwti-frryv,  431 
Xc*p(a  MiAuaSucd,  420 
nrjkiorra,  143 
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SUGGESTIONS 

IN  SEPTEMBER,  1800,  AFTER  A  JOURNEY  IX  ASIA  MINOR. 


Page  40.  I  have  learned,  in  the  certainly. Roman  road  from  Corycoa  to  Olba,  that 
several  narrow  old  roadway*,  which  I  formerly  took  for  early  Turkish,  arc  probably 
Roman. 

139,  §  36.  Lobbecke  (Zft.  f.  Num.,  1890,  23)  reada  on  another  coin  CIOXAPA- 
KEITON.  Is  this  an  error  of  engraver  for  [l]EPO  ?  or  ia  the  error  in  IEPO?  Both 
cannot,  aa  Lobbecke  assumes,  l>e  right. 

271,  272.    The  Roman  Road  probably  went  by  the  Kuru  Tchai  pass. 

336,  note§.  Zosta  is  not  an  ancient  site.  Derbe  was  situated  at  Gudeliasin,  two 
miles  N.W. 

3.58,  §  3.  The  roada  are  Laranda-Philadclpheia  (Maliya)-Dalisandos-CIaudiopolu- 
Diocai  aareia-Seh  uceia,  and  Lnranda-Coropissos-Olba-Ooryoos :  but  probably  connections 
existed  Coropisaos-Claudiopolis  and  Olba-Seleuooia.  Dalisandoa  ia  about  five  miles 
N.W.  from  Mut. 

391, 1.  39.   The  ruins  are  beside  Kashakli,  on  the  araba  road  to  the  coast. 

408.  Zorzila  probably  at  Karadja  Assar,  Tityaasos  near  Bademli  in  the  district 
called  Yeni  Sheher.  Buldur  waa  in  Ssgalassian  territory,  till  at  length  it  took  the 
place  of  Sagalassos  as  chief  centre  of  population.  On  Map  insert  roads  from  Adada  to 
Perga,  to  Prostanna  and  Apameia,  to  Zorzila,  Tityaasos  and  Antioch. 

Table  of  Iaauria.  Two  coins  of  Kestros  belong  to  Mr.  Lawson.  A  coin,  which 
perhaps  was  struck  by  Claudiopolis,  was  bought  by  ua  at  Ijaranda. 

The  terms  "Aaia  Minor"  and  "Anatolia"  are  uaed  rather  loosely  throughout 
this  work  as  equivalent,  denoting  the  whole  peninsula  west  of  Armenia  and  Mount 
Amanus. 


N.B.— The  reader  is  requested  to  complete  or  correct  from  the  Addenda  many 
statements  in  the  text,  using  the  Index  of  Proper  Names.  On  the  abbreviations  CB  and 
ASP,  see  p.  102  note. 
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